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O vantage, in any degree, 
‘Phe. Prospective method of representation is tw 
appoint “ one-or more representatives” who would be-entitled to receve invita- 
‘tions to attend the Committee of Imperial. Defence “ when questions ‘of naval. and . 


d through the OL, D. But in regard to foreign policy, they offer 
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UNITED | EMPIRE’ 


THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE JOURN : 


Vou. IV Tona 1913 


i EDITORIAL NOTES “AND. COMMENTS. 
From Mr. Borde s 
` {concluded that he 


peech. introducing his Naval Bill the Imperial Government 
accepts, the offer of tepresentation which-they. made to him last 
summer, : Accordingly the Colonial Secretary. proceeded to send a 
-Gonferénce. circular ‘dispatch to the other’ Dominion Governments, acquainting 
them with what had taken pl ace and intimating that he would be 

glad to know, “ at theii convenience,” 
of the arrangemeñts contemplated in-connection with Canada. 
ofold. ‘Dominion’ Governments may 


an defence affecting the Oversea Dominions are under consideration.” This 
-is the ‘proposal which was unanimously accepted i in principle by the- Dominion Govern- 


| ments-in 1911. As to policy generally, ‘ any Dominions Minister resident here (i.e. in 


' London) would at all'times have free and full access to. the Prime Minister, the Foreign 
’ Secretary, and the Colonial Secretary for information on all questions of Imperial 
policy.” ‘The dispatch goes on to cite a public speech in which Mr. Harcourt, after 
‘noticing “ on the part of Canadian Ministers and people a natural ae laudable desire 


ay 


whether any of’ them would like to’ take. ad- 


for a grater: measure of consultation and co- operation with-us,” said that there - 
4 “would be no objection “ ‘to the Governments: of the Dominions being given at once a 


 larger-share in the executive direction in matters of defence andi in personal consulta- 
` tion and co-operation: with individual British Ministers whose duty it is to frame 
| polie here” This: suggestion, we now learn, “ accurately: represen the views and 


i intentions ” "of the British Government. ons P E S 


è ¥ 


nied wording fe ee important dispatch. has R a Sa cai TS same 


“care which—as shies marked. some time ago in'these pages—has characterised l previous 


"defence and foreign policy. In regard to defence they offer a larger 
' share in- the -“ executive direction,” which means con, tation, 


and ne pérsonal consultation ’ >with: $ individual ” m es 
a another passage of the dispatch emphasis ì is agail 


h, 4 a 
GEL ` 22 
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is an AM y body only, and that the responsibility of deciding policy “is and ae 
+ remain the sole prerogative of the Cabinet, subject to the support of the one o 
| That is a principle which Sir Wilfrid Laurier, for example, might quite 
readily accept, observing that in Canada too there is a Cabinet and fe House of 
Commons, with potentially an identical relation to the C.I.D. Butit ıs a relation 
Which, in Mr. Borden’s view, as indicated by his great speech, does not go far 
enouch in the direction of unification to be accepted as-the “ final” solution. The 
seats now to be put to the test of practical experiment, and a few pears 
should show whether it is likely to serve the Britannic purpose. The right of receiving | 
‘information ” onthe British Government's policy may not be techni- 
Nevertheless, as we pointed out last month, it cannot fail to 


Commons.” 


continuously “ 


cally consultation. cganot 
enable the Dominions to exert a very real influence. Meanwhile the British Govern- 


ment may be congratulated on having handled the, situation both judiciously and 


effectively. 


Tar proposals seem to imply a more precise allocation of function to the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, of a kind which has been advocated both in our own 
“| ; pages and elsewhere. The complaint was that a committee largely | 

{ WED EDE composed of professional officers had been allowed to have, in | 
practice, a very large say in foreign policy, instead of being restricted as far as prac- 
ticable to advice on technical matters. Under the new proposals, however, questions 
of policy are expressly reserved for personal communications between Ministers only, 
outside the Committee altogether, and the Dominion members of the Committee are 
designated “representatives,” which implies that they need not necessarily be Ministers, 
This allocation should meet the view of the Commonwealth Government, and of any 
-| others who prefer that the Imperial Conference, rather than any advisory committee, a 
should supply the principle of consultation on policy. Wherever two or more of the 
Governments gather together, in the person of Ministers, with no outsiders entitled to - | 
interpose any vote, there the Imperial Conference is. On the C.I.D. 'the Dominions 
have the choice of being represented either by Ministers or by defence specialists. p 
The plan seems calculated to confirm the Committee in its original function, which | 
was recognised by Resolution II of the Imperial Conference in 1907—the text of | 
which was quoted in the article in our September number. Henceforth, however, 

the defence (questions, on account of which a Dominion member would be invited 
| as of right, would not be confined to matters originating in the Dominion but would 
| portend to those originating with the British Government. 


A poe WAE on one the proposals appear to mark a decided advance in status i j 
ee. aha bert any Dominion Minister desiring official access to the Mi 
the ae Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary has had to apply at 3 
| “ae Volonial Office, But if the future resident Ministers are Oy | 
mes free and full access,” as the dispatch promises; 
onial Office will soon be a thing of the past. It 
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emains to be seen whether t 


r 
lead and overcome their former feeling that it was impossible for them to have 
Cabinet Ministers residing so far away as London. New Zealand, being the most 
distant, is the crucial case ; and there a suggestion is being considered that two 

After all, if foreign Governments can control 


Ministers might take the duty in turns. 
` their ambassadors at the other end of the world, why should Dominion Governments 
In putting forward their proposaly— 


be unable to control Ministers in London ? 
and invoking public opinion by publishing them at once—the British Government 
have desired to avoid “ those difficult problems of Imperial Federation which, seeming 
to entail questions of taxation and Tepresentation, have made that policy for many 
years a dead issue.” Many of our readers, however, will retain a hope that Mr. 
Borden’s courageous invitation may be accepted, and the great question of Imperial 
Federation be properly thrashed out at last. 


Crivicisine Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s revised naval proposals, the Canadian Gazette 
remarks that “the term ‘fleet unit’ hag no strategical or tactical meaning in British 
: naval terminology.” This seems rather hard on the Admiralty, 
Flest Units. who themselyes adopted the term, and have given it a special 
meaning. In July 1909 they prepared a memorandum for the Subsidiary Conference 
on Naval Defence which was about to assemble. Taking as their hypothesis that in 
Some cases there were political considerations which required a Dominion Govern- 
ment to follow a policy of local naval devélopment, instead of contributing directly to 
the British navy, they tried to define the “ broad principles ” of such a policy : 
While laying the foundations of future Dominion navies to be maintained in different 


:' parts of the Empire these forces would contribute immediately and materially to the re- 
` quirements of Imperial defence. In the opinion of the Admiralty a Dominion Government 


desirous of creating a navy should aim at forming a distinct fleet unit; and the smallest | 
unit is one which, while manageable in time of peace, is capable of being used in its com- ` 


ponent parts in time of war. 


That is to say, a fleet unit is a unit of a potential fleet, in the sense that the vessels 
composing it and the training it has undergone are such as to form an effective fleet 
when several fleet units come together. After pointing out that “local defence 
flotillas ” would not answer this purpose the Admiralty proceed to specify a minimum 
composition of a fleet unit, viz.: 1 Dreadnought cruiser, 3 unarmoured cruisers, 
6 destroyers, 3 submarines. 


THREE such units were planned to form a Pacific fleet, but only the Australian 
has materialised so far, the British Government having failed to fulfl its under- 
taking to provide the other two, viz. the East Indies and China 
units. This lapse may be attributed partly to the pressure of the 
naval situation in European waters, and partly to the uncertainty introduced by 
the “ emergency ” naval policy of Canada. Accordingly we welcome the report that 
in the spring the Canadian and Australasian Governments are to confer at Vancouver 
on the situation in the Pacific. 


A Pacific Fleet. 
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‘A wir and acrimonious controversy was evoked by the speech at Ashton-under- 
Lyne in which Mr. Bonar Law again described the fiscal programme of the ee. 
7 „party in Britain. The discussion has been dominated by the 

erial electioncering point of view, with very little regard to the under- 

meccterence. lying question of whether, or how far, mutual preference is really 

! necessary to the permanent cohesion of the Empire, which is the only aspect that 
"| concerns this journal at present. As our readers have been able pouporenive, there 
‘+ are two schools of thought. The one seems to hold that the Britannic States might 
4 conduct in common their foreign relations irrespectively of their trade relations, with 
or without a federal government. By the other school such a divorce between foreign 
affairs and trade is declared to be impracticable except on paper. Both schools cannot 
| be right. But it does not follow that the truth would be a simple affirmation of either 
Í the one view or of the other. Nor is the public likely to accept a verdict from any 
| who have party interests in either view, or who approach the question with a precon- 
i Í ceived idea as to the best form of Imperial union. Recognising that it is essentially 
Da subject for scientific treatment, the Council of the Institute have under considera- 


tion a plan for so dealing with it. 


iá- = 


K 


Tue Unionist proposal to hold a special meeting of the Imperial Conference in 
| order to arrange the reciprocities prompts us to remind our readers of the Resolutions 
passed by the Conference in 1902, and reaffirmed identically in 
1907—though the British Government this time dissented—the 
lead being taken by Sir Wilfrid Laurier on both occasions : 


T] The Fiscal 
Resolutions. 


1. That this Conference recognises that the principle of preferential trade between the 
| United Kingdom and His Majesty's Dominions beyond the seas would stimulate and facilitate 
mutual commercial intercourse, and would, by promoting the development of the resources 
and industries of the several parts, strengthen the Empire. 

_ 2. That this Conference recognises that, in the present circumstances of the Colonies, 
it is not practicable to adopt a general system of Free Trade as between the Mother Country 
and the British Dominions beyond the sea. 

3. That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade within the Empire, 
it is desirable that those Colonies which have not already adopted such a policy should, as 
| far as their circumstances permit, givé substantial preferential treatment to the products 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom. 

4. That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies respectfully urge on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom preferential treatment to the pro- 


| ducts and manufactures of the Colonies, either by exemption from, or reduction of duties now 
| or hereafter imposed. i 


i 5. That tho Prime Ministers 
| respective Governments at the 
> joquèst them to take such meas 


present at the. Conference undertake to submit to their 
earliest opportunity the principle of the-resolution and to 


ures as may be necessary to give effect to it. 
| It must be noted that there is no su 
| should be imposed for the sake of 
| primarily for the domestic purposes 
4 point in 1902, because 


ggestion in these resolutions that any duties 
8iving preference when they are not required 
of revenue or protection. There was a special 


in Britain the shilling corn duty was then in force ; whereas 


4 
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in 1907 the duties on tea, sugar, cocoa, and wine alone were available for the 
purpose. In 1902 Canada alone had instituted preference in her tariff. But 
within a few years all the Governments which had committed themselves 
good,” with the solitary exception of Newfoundland, which was entangled in 
reciprocity negotiations with the United States and has not yet come into line. 


c 


“made 


Tur tendency has often been:remarked for political parties in Britain to seek 
moral support from sympathetic parties in the Dominions, and vice versa. Hitherto 


ae the Labour parties, and the Irish Nationalists, have given the 
arty 


: most striking examples. But the kind of risk inherent in this 
Co-operation. 


development has been strikingly exemplified in the course of the 
recent dispute. An attempt was made to saddle Mr. Borden with some share of 
responsibility for the Ashton-under-Lyne proposal 
Borden’s friends in Canada. We allude to the matter in hope of rectifying a palpable 
injustice. The particular feature of the proposal which was adversely criticised 
oversea was the alleged suggestion that the onus of deciding whether the “ food 
duties ”’ were really required should practically be cast upon the Dominion Govern- 
ments. Whether that suggestion were really made or not, quite a different aspect of 
the “ food duties ” was uppermost in Mr. Law’s speech at the Albert Hall some weeks 
earlier. On that occasion he argued that the incidence would not be on the consumer, 
and, as the new revenue would be applied to reducing the existing food taxes, “ the 
adjustment which we shall make will make the burden smaller and not larger that 
falls on the working classes.” Now, that is the theory which Dominion statesmen, 
especially in Canada, have always held of the incidence of these proposed duties ; 
and if it is true that the Unionist proposal was preceded by discussion with the 
Canadian Ministers in the summer, clearly the earlier version at the Albert Hall—not 
the later version at Ashton-under-Lyne—is the one to be criticised in that light. 


to the manifest chagrin of Mr. 


2 


` Mr. W. S. Freupine, the Canadian ex-Minister of Finance, has written in the 
English newspapers to protest against the construction placed on the reciprocity 
pact by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, whose criticism followed the | 
line of argument which was successfully taken by Mr. Borden 
and which received so strong an impetus from President Taft’s 
indiscreet avowals. Disclaiming any wish to interfere in English politics Mr. Fielding 
in effect assisted the propaganda of the Liberal party, which sided with Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in the reciprocity campaign. So difficult must it always be to draw a line 
between Britannic and local affairs. A yet more distinguished statesman who has felt j 
obliged to intervene is Earl Grey, the President of the Institute and lately Governor: a 
General of Canada. He was obviously provoked by the frequent imputation of 
English politicians that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s policy was intentionally separatist; | 


Confusion 
Confounded. 


‘whereas the truth is, says Lord Grey, that probably the reciprocity measure would | 


have been followed by an increase of the British preference in the Canadian tariff. | 
Of this particular injustice Mr. Austen Chamberlain, whose hereditary strength 


¢ 
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of character was again revealed in the recent turmoil, has always been ponojpu asy 
| innocent, though many other men have been guilty enough. Mr. Fielding s defence 
of the late Government’s policy was not based so strongly as it might have been. 
His main argument, that “in the terms of the agreement ” there was nothing to impair 
Imperial unity or to restrict Canada’s future liberty of action, prompts us to observe 
that in such ‘cases it is not the form of words but the tendency of the facts they cover 
that affects the future. But it is all ancient history now. If only certain politicians 
Í ‘ had taken to heart the above-quoted resolutions of the Imperial Conference, which 
| indicated the approved way of starting any system of preference, much unnecessary 
| confusion and heart-burning would have been avoided. 


SENOR 


E ROE iy et a ee 


THE incident which led to General Botha’s resignation, and then. to his 

| successful reconstruction of the Ministry—from which General Hertzog and Colonel 

Leuchars are both now absent—illustrates an old and continuing 

ne anh controversy. In a public speech General Hertzog had said : 

ountry. ; j f h 
He believed in Imperialism only in so far as it benefited South 5 

Africa. Wheneverit was at variance with the interests of South Africa he was stron gly opposed 

toit. He was ready to stake his future as a politician on this doctrine. Whatever was at 

issue, he always in the first place asked whether it was to the benefit of South Africa or not; 

and if it would be detrimental to the interests of the country or the people it was the duty 

| of everybody to have nothing to do with it. 


_ Then, with reference to the question of cash contribution to the Imperial Navy : 


When the proper time came South Africa would look after its own interests first. All 


| that clamouring for great fleet contributions emanated from a few thousand or hundred 
thousand people who had axes to grind. 


Colonel Leuchars, an English-speaking Minister from Natal, sent in his 

resignation, and the Premier was forced to take decisive action. But the first | 
part of the remarks quoted were hardly the cause of the crisis. Probably they only l 
created so much stir because they followed, at no long interval, so 
allusions to English-speaking South Africans 
question, coming from a member of the 
which the Premier was confessedly trying t 


=A 


me offensive personal 
, and because the reference to the naval l 
Cabinct, obviously prejudged an issue 
o keep open for the present. 


a a a al ay ES — Tare. | 


q However that may be, it seems only fair and pertinent fe nent out that if in 
| the above passage you read “ Canada,” or even “ England,” for “ South Africa,” 


inane i the essence of the quotation from General Hertzog might be 
Boonen i found in the utterances of vario 
or continue to enjoy, 
All the controversy, for example, over the Preference 


from the feeling on one side that Tariff Reform would be bad for England, that there- 


| Empire, and that the door should accordingly be 
: General Hertzog, who has a considerable fo ; 
the Free State—is reported to have admitted, subsequently 


lowing—especially 
that his personal attacks 


afc hae tae 
— -Oa Publi 
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were an impulsive mistake, and to have declared that if the British Empire should 
ever require men to stand by it he and his supporters would be in their places. But 
General Botha has made a good reply : 


General Hertzog has gratuitously and unnecessarily put the question whether 
the interests of South Africa should take preference over those of the British Empire. 
This question should not have been put; there is no reason for putting it, nor should 
any reason for doing so arise in the future. The true interests of South Africa ze 
not, and need not be, in conflict with those of the Empire from which we derive 
our free Constitution. . . . I wish to emphasise that to me the interests of South 
Africa are supreme, and I believe that this view is almost generally shared by the 
population of our Union. This, however, does not exclude that I myself and the 
South African party fully appreciate the Imperial ideals under our free Constitution. 
Within the Empire the South African nation can fully develop its patriotism and 
national instincts. 


THE remarks quoted oun (ene Temes were S in connection with an 
election at Grahamstown, the centre of the Eastern Province where the descendants 
of the 1820 settlers are predominant. The fact that it was Sir Starr 
Jameson’s old seat and also that the naval question was prominent 
gave the contest an exceptional interest. General Botha’s party ran 
an English South African, of local standing, while Dr. Smartt’s selected Mr. Van de 
Riet, whose name reveals his ancestry. The latter was returned by a sweeping 
majority, exceeding all expectations. It has been pointed out, however, by the cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post that “ too much emphasis should not be laid on the 
fact of the successful candidate’s Dutch blood, since he married an English wife, and 
is in no way representative of the Dutch-speaking people.” All the same the case 
seems to illustrate the principle, which has struck many observers in South Africa, 
that in mixed marriages it is the woman who decides the family sympathies. A visitor 
to the Eastern Province soon discovers that the 1820 settlers have there a splendid 
tradition. But in the Free State “ 1820 settler ” is often used as a term of opprobrium, 
even among English-speaking residents, who aver that low-class Boers with English 
names are of that descent. If so, cherchez la femme. When all is said, however, the 
Hertzog incident is not unhopeful. It may be true that racialism in politics is more 
acute now than at any time since the union of the colonies. But the crisis seems to 
be having the effect of definitely dividing the hitherto solid racial party of the Dutch, 
thus paralleling the division which has always existed in the other race, and which 
seems to be postulated in the conception of a non-racial political system. 


Where 
Woman tells. 


Tuu news of Mr. Deakin’s impending retirement from active politics will have been 
received with regret by all who appreciate how much he has done for Imperial unity. 
Entering politics at an early age he soon rose to be Premier of 
Victoria, and in that capacity attended the first Imperial Conference 
in 1887. Twenty years later he came again, this time as Premier 
of the Commonwealth, in the creation of which he had played a leading part. The 
impression which his inspiring oratory and strenuous pleading then made on English i 


Mr. Deakin’s 
Retirement. 
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audiences will not soon be forgotten by any of those who were privileged ee m 
It surprised many of the Australians themselves who, perhaps, had not ful 7 E : 

what a passion for our great ideal lay beneath the smooth dialectic of the ae y er 
they knew. The intolerable strain of that episode seems unfortunately to have 
| permanently injured Mr. Deakin’s health, for he has never been really strong 
since. But should the retirement really be final the European world of politics and 
létters—a world which knows the leader of Australian Liberalism—would hopefully 
| expect that his leisure would be employed in a task far more congenial than the petty 
j round of party strife. Among the contemporary statesmen of the Empire there is 
| none more fitted by temperament, experience, and practical preparation to take a 
| wide, philosophic survey of the affairs with which he has been connected, and to 
| perpetuate his conclusions in literary form. Far-ranging student, versatile conver- 
U 


Í  sationalist, untiring correspondent, and graceful writer, Mr. Deakin will remain a 


devotee of the Britannic cause. 


Mr. GOHKALE, the Indian member of the Viceroy’s Council who lately visited 
í South Africa to examine the position of the British Indians there, has been addressing 
| meetings in India on the subject. By all accounts his reception 
has been remarkable on these occasions, all classes uniting in protest 
against the treatment of their fellow-subjects in South Africa, and 


| Indians in 
South Africa. 


', Quite irrespectively of personal or sectional interests, which in any case would be 
r 


7 Transvaal to equal treatment, regardless of Pr 
| sions demanded would destroy the local pol 


2) 
3 


* confined to very few. Mr. Gohkale has testified to the courteous consideration he 
| received from the Union Government, who afforded him every facility. He recog- 
i nises, too, that the Indian community itself does not desire further immigration, even 
q 1f the Europeans would agree to it. But he denounces as intolerable the local dis- 
criminations against Indian traders, and the manner of working the immigration law 
(which is of the “ education test” type). His list of liberties which he thinks the Indian 
community should stand out for includes free migration from one province to another, 
municipal and political franchise, and the right of entering public life. We fear there 
| is little likelihood of these being granted. Free migration would mean a great influx 
into the other provinces from Natal, where the bulk of the Indian community is 
concentrated. Political rights are debarred by the “ European descent ” clause in 
the Union Constitution. Economic liberty would mean, in the South African view, 
a further restriction of the field open to white men, which is already greatly narrowed 


Saye es 


_ | by reason of the numerous native population. 


a ee 
Prruaps there is rather a tendenc 


y to misunderstand the nature of the “ rights ” 
inherent in subjects of the Crown, 


which are the same for all classes everywhere. 


| | Britannic The main right is that of support against foreigners, regardless 
i ERE” of the foreigner’s interest. For example, before the South African 


war the Crown upheld the claims of the British Indians in the 
esident Kruger’s view that the conces- 
ity. But after the war the Imperial 
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Government was obliged to take account of that view, balancing the claims of the 
Indians against the claims of the Transvaalers, because the latter also were now 
British subjects. Apart from this right of support against foreigners it is not clear 
that any important right, of popular value, attaches to British subjecthood, except 
possibly the right of appealing against personal oppression—for instance, the oppres- 
sion which the Indians allege respecting the arbitrary withholding of licences to tradem 
All other rights are within the province of the local government to regulate. 
Perhaps the final solution, if ever there is one, of this most difficult of Imperial problems 
is less likely to be based on the rights of subjecthood than on the rights of Nation 
States within the Empire. The aspiration of India has been exemplified in a more 
impressive form than before by the recent declaration of the aims of the Moslem 
League, which include the promotion of national unity and “ a system of self-govern- 
ment suitable to India.” A country is self-governing when its government, however 
constituted, is free to direct its internal affairs without external interference. If the 
people of India ever came to feel that in this respect their Emperor’s Government 
in India enjoyed equal rights with his Government in South Africa, they might 
more easily recognise and respect the South African sentiment which impels the 
European races to preserve at all hazards the social and economic basis of their own 
civilisation. 


In the same connection a significant declaration was made by Sir Richard McBride, 
the Premier of British Columbia, in his annual New Year’s Message to the people : 
bya Assurances are forthcoming indicative of the early and sympathetic 
B.C. and Asiatics. consideration by the federal authorities of British Columbia’s request for 
legislative restriction of Asiatic immigration. . . . There is no necessity 
in a satisfactory settlement of the question to involve the Empire in any international com- 
plications. If there are scruples on the part of Japan and China, cannot Canada and the 
Empire say to those Oriental nations that we are prepared to accept the same prohibition 
against our own people that we ask for and propose to place against theirs ? We can easily 
develop our commercial and business relations with these nations, but our social and economic 
intercourse must always remain impossible. 
So far the Borden Government have maintained the arrangements made by their 
predecessors in regard to Indian immigration, but the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 1911 
is held to necessitate some reconsideration of the question. 


4 


Mr. Wrencn, the honorary organiser of the Overseas Club, has had a good send- 
off on his Australasian tour. Landing at Fremantle he was received by the Mayor 
and City Council of Perth, the capital of the thriving western 
State. He was able to assure them that the Club would be active 
in assisting their desire for a larger stream of immigration. Going 
on to Auckland, with a view to taking New Zealand first, he was again accorded a 
civic reception. There, too, the local branch is mainly interesting itself in the im- 
migration question, urging the establishment of hostelries in different parts of the 
Dominion. A social evening was afterwards held. The local representatives of the 


The 
Overseas Club. 
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Victoria and Navy Leagues were present, and the possibilities of co-operation were 


discussed—a feature we are particularly glad to note. 


TUPPER, now a nonagenarian and sole survivor of the Fathers of 
Confederation in Canada, has been giving his reminiscences verbally to the Daily 

Province newspaper of Vancouver. His account of the confedera- 
Pir Charlee tion movement, the C.P.R. negotiations, and other events of that 
gerer: remote past, will require to be studied by every future historian 
His memory is a marvel, for even at his advanced age he lately 


Sir CHARLES 


of the Dominion. ; 
was able to recall at a moment’s notice the precise details, including names and dates, 


in connection with incidents which occurred long before some of us were born. It 
will be remembered that a few years back, when he was residing near London, 
Sir Charles had a severe illness. Happily recovering he re-migrated to Canada, to 
the Pacific Coast where his family was already well established. No other of its 
inhabitants can claim the public gratitude in quite the same sense as he can, for 
without confederation and the C.P.R. the Province might long since have become an 
American State. 


EARL Grey, presiding at a Royal Colonial Institute city luncheon, on January 16, 
of which a report appears elsewhere, made the important announcement that it was 
the intention of the Imperial Government to take the necessary 
steps to ensure that a naturalised citizen of any one of the Oversea 
5 Dominions might also become a naturalised citizen of the whole 
Empire. This is in accordance with a resolution adopted by the Imperial Con- 
ference last year to the effect that “Imperial nationality should be world- 
wide and uniform.” At present, as has been frequently noted in these pages, an 
alien naturalised in any one of the Dominions becomes a citizen of that Dominion 
only, and his rights as a British subject are limited to that Dominion. In Great 
Britain, or in any Dominion other than that in which he was naturalised, he 
hig Sa to his original pratus as an alien. Under the proposed new legislation 

e eii be so framed as to “enable each self-governing Dominion to adopt it” 
mth a view to securing uniformity in Imperial nationality, while leaving each Dominion 
ee TN on such terms as its Legislature may think fit.” It is 

y be introduced next session. 4 


Imperial 
Citizenship. 


i T E th ereisnorealchangein the situationregarding the Panama canal toll question. 
< ake, m a speech at the beginning of this year, expressed his willingness to permit 
PAAA Canal ee mattenito go to arbitration, but he subsequently made it clear 
Tolls. that he did not mean The Hague Tribunal, where, as he explained 
A contests of opinion would certsinly be against, the United 
Bi A ee moral pressure on the Court would be “enormous.” This attitude 
ane a of one a the foremost advocates of an international arbitration court 
a cynical comment on the aspirations of those idealists who think the appeal 
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to reason will ever supersede the appeal to strength. The tribunal to which the 
President referred would be composed equally of the nationals of Great Britain 
and the United States. Sir Edward Grey’s offer of arbitration did not specify any 
special court, and it is understood that the reply to his note which will shortly be 
presented by Mr. Secretary Knox neither accepts nor rejects the proposal, but traverses 
the points raised by the British minister and contends that further discussion iso 
necessary. The Senate remains firm in its dislike for any form of arbitration, and 
would be very unlikely to confirm the appointment of any member of a joint arbi- 
tration board unless his opinions were known to be “sound.” Therefore, unless 
some of the British representatives were chosen for their known inclination to the 
American point of view the probable result of such a board would merely be a stale- 
mate. There is more hope, in our opinion for a reasonable compromise as the result 
of diplomatic negotiations. Meanwhile Mr. Root, the uncompromising opponent 
of the Panama Bill, has introduced a Bill for the repeal of the free tolls section, but 
it is not believed that this bill will command a majority in either house. ‘There is 
little prospect of a settlement before the beginning of the new administration, and 
it is therefore just possible that a Democratic government, though pledged to the 
exemption of coastwise traffic, may modify their policy in view of the real demand 
by the best section of United States’ opinion, which feels that the Panama Bill, as 
it stands, casts a shadow on the honour of their country. 


THE special attention of our readers is directed to the valuable paper by Sir Ronald 
Ross, of which a report will be found elsewhere. On more than one occasion we have 
_ drawn attention to the importance of the subject, and we would 
London School again urge the duty, and the wisdom also, of supporting the appeal 
of Tropical > ; 3 Ri 
Medicine: made by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as chairman of the committee for 
raising a fund of £100,000, to place the London School on an adequate 
basis. It must be considered a reason for reproach that this has not already 
been accomplished, and it’ is to be hoped that the public will, as has been the 
case in the past in such matters, take the initiative and that Government will give 
substantial support to the movement. In a short time we hope that it will no longer 
be necessarry for Sir Ronald Ross to assert that “ the higher ual work in Britain 
was falling below the average level,” and that, unless a, ghanegeywere e, he would 
not encourage young men to take up the ie researth~ Alre 
a subscription list has been opened at the al-Colonial Institute,’ heade 
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Rhodes Scholar,” which is of interest, as ex 


The Rhod class in question. The writer evitajia tala deyaionca 
Scholar $ Liberal, who must have approache trith..considera ble distrust the 


atmosphere of even twentieth-century Oxford. It is the more 
satisfactory to find that the genius of the place has exercised its influence over him; | 
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by Cecil Rhodes’ foundation. 


and fiat he has no doubts as to the benefits conferred 
ggests that too much stress 


Mr. D. C. Harvey is doubtless in the right when he su sts 
should not be laid on apparent failure in the fierce competition of the examination 


system. The Rhodes scholar, he points out, has been a great success as an athlete 
e member of society. How comes it that he is not equally conspicuous 
ain the schools ? The reasons given are, we believe, correct. The Colonial or American 
, scholar starts under a considerable disadvantage. He has been brought up under a 
a very different system, which cultivates versatility at the expense of thoroughness ; 
| | and he finds the specialism required for high honours in any subject somewhat galling. 
Again, in another respect he is at a disadvantage. Whereas the Englishman very 
often makes up, by steady work at home or with a reading party during the long 
vacation, for the distractions of the term, the Rhodes scholar may very wisely prefer 
to devote to travelling in Europe the leisure which may not again be within bis control. 
Tt is possible that such experience may be of infinitely more value to him in the long 
run than would have been a first class in Literae Humaniores. Even, however, on the 
narrow ground of examination results the Rhodes scholars have done better than 
would be gathered from the mere reading of Mr. Harvey’s article. Canada has given ? 
Oxford two of her most brilliant scholars of recent years; one of whom has returned 
to McGill University ; and, upon the whole, for reasons into which we cannot enter 
now, the intellectual standard of the Rhodes scholars from Canada appears somewhat 
higher than that of those from the United States. 


and as a virtuous 


Bur, though brilliant scholarship, when it is added to other qualities, is matter 
for congratulation, it was not to promote scholarship that Rhodes conceived his great 
idea. His aim was to draw men from the four corners of the earth 
to Oxford, so that closer knowledge might bring about mutual 
respect and mutual affection. From this standpoint separate organisations like the 
American Club are to be deprecated, so far as they tend to maintain barriers between \ 
the different nations; whilst it is from the same standpoint undesirable that there Í 
; should be more than a certain number of Rhodes scholars at any one college. Ideals 
i can never in this world be altogether realised, but the article to which reference has 
been made is enough to show the good which is got from the system by the average 
i Rhodes scholar. He may not go forth into the world a fervent imperialist—whether 
i he be an imperialist or not is largely a matter of temperament—but he will at least 
; realise that there are issues in the world of more importance than those of parochial 
politics ; and he will have gained an understanding of, and appreciation for, characters 
alien from his own, which will be of no little service to him in the battle of life. “The 
student who does not get a Rhodes scholarship,” Mr. Harvey concludes, “if open to 
him, ES uie opportunity of his life. For the Canadian it means a keen interest 
1n Europe, a pane view of England, and a more real, if less Jingoistic, patriotism. 
For the American it means a more genuine friendship with the Briton, and a better 
understanding, at a time when common perils and common interests are drawing the 
two countries closer together. For the world it means the preservation of peace 
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and the progress of civilisation, in so far as mutual understanding of rival nations 
can aid Cecil Rhodes in the ‘conscious pursuit of his great purpose. ” The writer 
is, it is manifest, not of an enthusiastic temperament ; the more noteworthy on that 
account is his unbiased testimony. om 


Tue same number of the University Magazine contains an article which deals, 
with a subject of acute controversy at the present time in Ontario. There has been, 
and we believe that there still is, a considerable exodus of French- 
Canadians from the Province of Quebec into Ontario. The attitude 
of many British-Canadians towards the settlement arrived at by the 
Quebec Act and the subsequent Constitutional Act is one severely 
critical. Rightly or wrongly they believe that by wiser management the French 
nationality might have been gradually merged into that of the dominant power. Still, 
the most determined opponents of the French would allow that, so far as Quebec is 
concerned, it is too late now to attempt to initiate a new policy. For good or for evil 
the existence side by side in the Dominion of a twofold nationality, with a twofold 
language, has become part and parcel of the Canada of to-day. But, say the critics of 
the system, we can at least secure that its boundaries shall not be further extended. 
Ontario is a province of British origin, whose people should recognise as their own the 
English language. If Frenchmen choose to settle in a British province, they have no 
right to look for different treatment in the matter of language than is given in the United 
States to the numerous nationalities from whom will emerge the American nation of 
the twentieth century. Moreover the interests of education are said to lie in the same 
direction. It is by no means easy in Canada to find men and women of sufficient 
proficiency in both French and English to make them competent teachers in both 
languages of the various subjects required. Thus the standard of bilingual schools 
tends to be low; whilst there is some evidence for the opinion that bilingual training 
militates against independent thought. We have mentioned some of the arguments 
on which reliance is placed by the defenders of the recent Regulation directed against 
the bilingual schools in Ontario. At the same time, we have no desire to express an 
opinion upon a question which is one entirely for Canadians, to be decided as seems 
to them right. Meanwhile we may learn from Mr. N. A. Belcourt’s vigorous and 
eloquent protest how deeply the hearts of the French-Canadians have been stirred by 
this action on the part of their British fellow-citizens. No doubt the protest is largely. 
sentimental ; but in an age when a crude materialism threatens to engulf every side 
of life, who will venture to deny the value of sentiment ? “ We are determined,” Mr. 
Belcourt writes, “ that the French-Canadians shall learn and preserve the language 
of our forefathers, because . . . in it was written the history, unparalleled for single- 
mindedness, heroic endeavour and brilliant achievement, of French civilisation and 
Christian evangelisation in this continent. It is our language, part of ourselves, and ; 
of our very souls. We know that with it we are better off, better equipped for the 
duties and pleasures of life; its use hinders, molests or interferes with no right or 
privilege of others ; we believe that it is our inalienable right to have our money for 
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educational purposes spent as we deem best for our children ; and we mow that we 
shall, and would, deserve and receive the contempt of our right-thinking and en- 
lightened co-citizens if we abandoned our mother-tongue.” As proof of the loyalty of 
French-Canadians to the British Empire Mr. Belcourt calls in aid the eloquent words 
spoken by himself at the Congress of the French-Canadians of Ontario held in Ottawa 
in the beginning of 1910: “ Far from affecting our duty or hindering our devotion to 
the British Crown and British institutions, the free use of our mother-tongue, with the 
recognition of our laws and our institutions, has been the pure source whence we 
drew the will, the courage and the valour which enabled us more than once to save this 
country for the Empire.” The quarrel, then, is one with which, as Imperialists, we are 
not here concerned ; but it is none the less a difference on fundamentals, which touches 
deeply the beliefs and prejudices of two determined and obstinate nationalities. What 
will be the issue, we do not venture to predict; we can only hope that it may be one 
which in the end will commend itself to the common sense of moderate and reasonable 
men, whether their race be British or whether it be French. 


Tue work of this Committee deserves close attention and warm support from 
everyone who believes in a united Empire. Nominally, the Committee aims only 
at stimulating interest in the study of insects, especially noxious 
insects, and at organising collectors and observers to accumulate 
information. Actually, it is giving an admirable illustration both 
of Imperial co-operation and of scientific organisation; and the 
possibilities of development are immense, if only its precise work 
is understood and appreciated. Of course, in an old-settled land with a temperate 
climate economic entomology is relatively, though only relatively, unimportant ; 
but it is a vital concern in tropical areas of virgin soil. Our Imperial destiny has 
given us the task of governing large areas of this kind ; and the extraordinary 
development of preventive medicine, as illustrated, e.g. by the reduction of the 
death-rate amongst European officials in British West Africa during the last fifteen 


years from 90 per 1,000 to only 14, practically guarantees that we can govern them 
without undue waste of human life. i i 


The 
Entomological 
Research 
Committee. 
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‘Tee expense and trouble of guaranteeing this health are, however, justified only if 
the areas in themselves are worth developing. Their mineral wealth is relatively un- 
oa Tropical aney at present, but their pastoral and agricultural possibilities 
an E a most unlimited and of immense value to our home trade and 
e mdustries. From the point of view of plant, beast, and man alike, 
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success depends on scientific knowledge of the insect population—both baneful and 


beneficial—of the areas in question ; and all parts of the Empire are now co-operating 
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Bur an income of at least £5,000 a year is needed. Given that, the Committee 
could at once institute the full scheme discussed by the Colonial representatives at 
the Colonial Office Departmental Conference in 1911. This would 
include: (1) a uniform system for the identification of all insects 
(especially the noxious) known to Imperial departments of Public 
Health or Agriculture ; (2) publication of a monthly Magazine summarising current, 
literature on the subject ; and (3) compilation of a card-index to all such literature, 
past and present. The full development of the work will demand a large staff of 
workers ; and here there seems to be a real opening for young men of a scientific bent 
who are thinking of going out to the Overseas Dominions, and who can afford to tale 
a proper course of economic entomology, e.g. in the University of London, before 
going. Relatively so much has been already accomplished on the purely medical 
side, especially by the brilliant investigators of the London and Liverpool Schools of 
Tropical Medicine, and that side has already such university facilities, that its needs 
are perhaps less pressing than those of the veterinary and botanical sides; and it is 
specially in connection with the latter that the pure entomologist—like the economic 
geographer—is needed. For in Nature the balance against the noxious forms is so 
well kept that there must be an immense number of forms that are beneficial either 
indirectly as parasites of the noxious forms or as having themselves direct economic 
significance. The immense importance of Imperial co-operation here lies in the fact 
that the behaviour of specific forms varies with the climate, a form which is virulent 
in a land of extreme temperatures (where, perhaps, it hibernates in one season) being 
harmless or even helpful in an equable climate. 


Proposed 
Scheme. 


Tue fund being raised by the Council of the Royal Colonial Institute for defraying 
: the cost of a pair of bronze lions to be placed at the base of the 
Halifax ; i ) 
M à Tower is not yet definitely closed. Those Fellows who may 
emorial Tower. |. ' oe . 
desire to subscribe towards this gift on the part of the Institute 
should communicate with the Secretary without delay. 


A REPORT of the installation of the Royal Colonial Institute Lodge appears in | 
AGL another part of this issue of Unirep Emprre. The Secretary of 
ie ca the Lodge hopes that all Fellows who are Freemasons will, 


on visiting this country, communicate with him should they be 
desirous of attending. 
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XIV.—CHARLES STURT. 
Iv has been said of Charles Sturt that he was the most distinguished of that remarkable 
Beha most extraordinary group of men who, at tremendous cost to their own powers 
of endurance, and by the exercise of as marvellous a degree of that mysterious power 
as the world has ever seen, not only explored but, by the sub- 


of personal influence 
gained during exploration, added 


sequent application of the experience which they 
to the Empire the previously unknown, pathless and inhospitable Australian regions 
which reached from the outskirts of the earliest British settlement in those parts, 
in New South Wales, to the furthest limits of the great island-continent. 
It seems wonderful that within so comparatively short a space of time so many 
men should there have gathered together to dare, one after the other, to carry on 
i the dreadful task of penetrating farther and farther into that then terrible land; 
and it is perhaps still more wonderful that some of these, e.g., George Grey, Edward 
John Eyre (afterwards distinguished in another way as the meritorious but ill- 
requited Governor of Jamaica) and Charles Sturt—the latter perhaps least known, 
though certainly not least deserving, of the leaders of that band of heroes—should 
have so well used such part of their lives as was not expended in exploration in applying 
the experiences so hardly won to the improvement of the conditions under which 
they found themselves in Australia. 
Nowadays there is much talk as to how deliberately to educate men as adminis- 
trators. Sturt was educated for that purpose by the accident of his circumstances, 
| by the accident of his birth, of his temperament, and of the opportunities which 
befell him; and under these influences he became—in quite exceptional degree— 
just the strong, quiet, and almost unrecognised pioneer statesman whom Australia 
at that time needed. Now that the first rough work in Australia is over, and there 
is no further need of that particular kind of worker, if we look back on the work 
which Sturt and his fellows did, we shall probably prefer to say that the man of 

i whom we are writing was one of the ablest and most deserving rather than the most 
distinguished of the gallant band. 

Sturt came from good old stock, his father of Dorsetshire breed and his Scottish 
mother of a line closely connected with the good old Border fighting families of 
Scott, Kerr, and Elliott. The son, born in India where his father was in the East 
India Company's service, was a Harrow boy, and in his nineteenth year was enrolled 

| in the Thirty-ninth Regiment. With the first battalion of that regiment, he saw 
y Ew seryice in the Pyrenees, under Sir Roland Hill, in Canada, in Paris (which he 
n red with the Allied Forces), and in Ireland, where he served from 1819 to 1826, and 
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|. where h attained the rank of lieutenant and, only eight months later, that of captain. 
New pouth Wales, and joined the staft of Sir Ralph Darling, who was at the time 
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| In May 1827, in command of a detachment of his regiment, he arrived at Sydney: 
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CHARLES STURT [1795-1869]. 
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the Governor of the Colony. Sturt, in common with the other members of the 
Governor’s staff, must have passed many an anxious hour in efforts to maintain a 
decent appearance of peace between the very unpopular Governor and the colonists. 
He, however, by virtue of his happy temper, obtained the goodwill not only of the 
Governor, but also, and in large measure, that of the colonists, and indeed of everyone 
with whom he came in contact. ; os 

At the moment when the cheerful and able young soldier first reached New South 
Wales—then almost the only really known part of Australia—the chief interest and 
subject of conversation was exploration, such exploration as had already been accom- 
plished by John Oxley and others, and the great amount of exploration which had 
yet to be made. 

Oxley in 1817 and the following year had done some bold exploration in the interior, 
but had been baulked by the nature of the country from penetrating farther, at 
any rate with the means at his disposal and under the climatic conditions prevailing 
at the time ; and during the few remaining years of his life he was the great upholder 
of the theory that an inland sea occupied a very considerable part of the interior of 
Australia and lay beyond the vast marshes and reed-covered tracts to the edge of 
which he had penetrated. Sturt listened to all this talk about exploration and was 
greatly influenced by what Oxley had to say on the subject, and he felt an ever 
stronger and stronger call to follow up Oxley’s explorations and, though with all 
the modesty characteristic of the young man, a consciousness that he himself was 
well fitted, and perhaps destined, to carry the exploration much farther. 

His experiences with his regiment could not but have revealed to him that he 
possessed in marked degree that great and wonderful gift of personal influence which 
gives a man the seemingly magic power of leading other men wherever it is just 
possible for men to go, of overcoming obstacles which to the ordinary man would 
seem insurmountable, of personal endurance and of unbroken cheerfulness under 
circumstances which might legitimately depress even a Mark Tapley. 

Moreover more than most men he felt the joy of living in the open air and among 
surroundings such as Nature had made. He wrote of himself, with special reference 
to the period of his career which we are now considering, that “in a climate so soft 
that man scarcely requires a dwelling, and so enchanting that few have left it without 
regret, the spirits must necessarily be acted upon, and the heart feels ighter. Such, 

Andeed, I have myself found to be the case ; nor have I ever been happier than when 
roving through the woods, and wandering along one of the silent and beautiful bays 
for which the harbour of Port Jackson is so celebrated.” In short he had every 


qualification for the work of exploration which he longed to undertake. 

_» It must have been delightful to Sturt to receive orders in 1828 from Governor 
Darling to lead an expedition to the Macquarie River, to follow up its course and | 
to discover where it came from and what lay beyond. Hamilton Hume and Staf- — 


Surgeon M‘Leod were to accompany him; and he was also allowed to take with 
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| | frst expedition—his friend and chie 

l a. à i i ifficulties which Sturt and his part 

+} Ti is impossible here to tell in detail the difficultie j party 
i | encountered and overcame on this or indeed on any of his subsequent expeditions ; 
| it must suffice to say that in six months the party entered the great marsh country 
| 1) shout the Macquarie River—the same which had driven Oxley back—foreed a way 
ti q through this, and discovered the gre 
after his Governor and chief. 

E 4 In a second expedition in the end of 1829 and the beginning of 1830, Sturt, with 
|| his companion George, afterwards Sir George, M‘Leay, with the same two soldiers: 
| 7) as had before accompanied him, carefully examined the Murrumbidgee and Darling 
Rivers, and passed southward along a new river—which they called the Murray—till 
they came at last to the sea, at Encounter Bay, on the southern coast of Australia, 
and thus caught a first glimpse of the promised land which was shortly to become 
South Australia. The difficulties and hardships encountered and overcome on this 
occasion were even greater than before; and these resulted in a serious affection of 
Sturt’s eyesight—which ultimately proved to he of a permanent nature and greatly 
affected the rest of his life. 

After returning to Sydney on May 25, 1830, after an absence of six months, 
A, Sturt was sent on duty to Norfolk Island—that paradise of the Pacific which in 
/ 1825 had been occupied for the second time as a convict station. Quite certainly 
Sturt’s duties in Norfolk Island were of an arduous nature and quite uncongenial to 
him, but he carried these out manfully and received the well-deserved thanks of the 
|| New South Wales Government forthe same. His eyesight, however, gradually became 
| worse and compelled him to return to England and, in 1833, to his sending in his papers. 
It was while leading a necessarily less strenuous life in England that he published 
| his journals of “ Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern Australia during 
| 1828-31: with Observations on the Soil, Climate and General Resources of New 


f inciter Oxley died a week or two before the 
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| Charlotte Christiana, daughter of Colonel William Sheppey Greene, Military Auditor 
General at Calcutta ; and with his wife Sturt returned to Australia and settled first 
| in New South Wales. j 


tenge, and so reached the great an 
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at new river which Sturt named the Darling | 


| South Wales” (2 vols. 1833). In the next year (1834) he married, his wife being 


|| talk had all been of what there might be in the then unknown parts lying towards "i l 
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Since Sturt’s former visit to those parts, in 1830, the region had been explored 
by Parker and Kent; next, in 1836, Captain Sir John Hindmarsh of H.M.S. Buffalo 
had founded Adelaide and had been appointed first Governor of the new province ; 
and in 1838, at about the time of Sturt’s second visit, Hindmarsh had been succeeded 
ca | as Governor by Colonel George Gawler. 

In 1839 Sturt moved his family and home from Sydney to Adelaide, and spent _ 
the remainder of his active life in the service-of the rapidly developing new colony 
of South Australia. His substantive posts were those first, though for but a very 

"i short time, of Surveyor General, and afterwards of Commissioner of Lands, Registrar 
General, and Colonial Secretary ; and in all of these he did good and enduring work. 
But the'exceptional stock of experience which enabled him to take so effective a 
share in the work of developing the new colony was gained during the course of his 
expeditions. Some of his travels had been accomplished, as has already been told, 
long before he was actually resident in South Australia; but it was after he was 
permanently established at Adelaide that he planned and carried out the greatest 
| of his journeys. 

} It was in 1844 and 1845 that Sturt accompanied by Poole, Burton, M'Douall | 
Stuart, and twelve men penetrated to the Central Desert of the Continent through 
a waterless land, quivering with such intense heat, that “ the tubes of the thermometer 
burst, the bullocks pawed the ground to get a cooler footing, the men’s shoes were 
scorched as if by fire, their finger nails were as brittle as glass, the lead dropped from 
the pencil and the ink dried on the pen as Sturt wrote up his daily journal, the drays 
almost fell to pieces, the screws loosened in their boxes, the horn handles of the 
instruments and their combs split, and the wool on the sheep and their own hair 
ceased to grow.” Through that land of fire and thirst the party struggled on; 
sometimes they were detained at one spot for months ; one of the leaders of the party, 
Poole, died, but still the rest of the party struggled on, till they reached Cooper’s 
, Creek” in the far north; and then they turned homeward, retracing their steps 


i through a desert which their own rapidly failing physical powers made more dreadful 

‘i ' to them than it had been on the upward journey ; and at last the survivors reached 
A) = © Adelaide in the end of 1845. 

i i Even now, while these lines are being written, a Danish explorer is ‘telling here 
M in London the most extraordinary and pathetic story of his own and his one sur- 
l ) viving companion’s experiences while lost for the better part of two years among 
vet the ice and the snow-covered deserts of north-east Greenland. Some of Captain 

Mikkelsen’s hearers who happened to bear in mind Captain Sturt’s story of his own 
experiences at that time when he discovered Cooper's Creek may perhaps have been” 
. struck by the curious parallel, despite the curiously different climatic circumstances 
| ‘ = of the two expeditions, between these two stories of what simple men, provided they 
r Py jt om & “OTe of the right breed, can endure whether 1 in the extremes of ice and snow or in the 
‘a © most torrid of zones. — is p j 
06m, The actual story of Captain Sturt’s Ma expedition is recorded in the 


vi # popopmapical eoclelvees Kouna qoa xvii ) for 1847; and the explorer hims mi 
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told it, with delightful simplicity, frankness and modesty, and with some really 
good illustrations from his own pencil, in his “ Narrative of an Expedition into Central i 
| Australia during 1844-6 ; together with a notice of South Australia in 1847 >” which $ j 
was published in 1849, while the author was still in office in South Australia. 

But Sturt’s expedition of 1844-6 was his last. His eyesight, badly affected by | 
i} his earlier journeys, was practically ruined by the latest. He remained on in 

| South Australia for a few years, heroically struggling to use his experiences for the 
i benefit of his colony ; but he was obliged to retire on pension in 1851. He finally 

| returned to England in 1853, settled at Cheltenham, and there died in 1869. 

In 1847 Sturt was awarded the Founder’s Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society ; and it is recorded that in the very year of his death he was nominated for 
a Knight Commandership of St. Michael and St. George. But, looking back on the 
|, story of his life as a whole, the one obvious thing seems to be that Sturt was a strong 
| and extraordinarily able man, content to make the utmost use of his talents for the 

| benefit of his fellow men without caring overmuch for outward and visible signs of 

i i recognition. 


EVERARD IM THURN. } 


MEDICAL SCIENCE AND THE TROPICS.* 
By SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S. 


Py [i TEN years ago I had the honour of lecturing on the progress of tropical medicine before 


i Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, at whose instance, as everyone knows, the Schools of Tropical 


a 
thi! 69 
| | | Medicine had been started some years previously. I now 
| | | | ona similar subject before Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who h 
1 iH place in connection with this great cause. To-day, 


_ fortunately able to take a still bolder flight than I a 
| I could record only scientific discoveries ; now 
| in the field. My principal duty is to call your 
| of scientific discoveries or of their practical a 
| | tical importance of the recent advances, not o 
_ the future history of the world. 
| With such a theme in sight, it is advisable to 
| ||| highest point attainable, and I cannot do bett 
at book on a mighty subject by Prof, Flinders 
{ | Civilisation.” He maintains a thesis which is 
| that civilisation tends to proceed in successive waves : commencing at a low level ; 
reaching to its maximum ; sinking again to a low level; rising again to a greater 
HE: eight; and, possibly, falling again. He gives reasons for supposing that the length i 
of the cycle is about fifteen hundred years, and that we are at present near the — 


stot the eighth wave. Of course it is impossible to give conclusive proof of | 
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this hypothesis, but the evidence which the -distinguished L æologist collects is 
cumulative and very strong. 
Surveying human history from this point, we shall begin by noting how very 
limited civilisation appears to have been in its earlier stages—confined as it apparently 
was to small tracts in Egypt, Asia Minor, and India. We ask at once why even then it 
did not spread all over the globe. Even at the time of the seventh wave—the great 
Greco-Roman civilisation—it appears to have been confined to areas not much larger. 
I pass by all reference to great arts and philosophies, but must note that medical 
science quite possibly commenced at a much earlier date than we now imagine. Un- 
doubtedly the priests were the first physicians, and the temples were the first hospitals. 
There a large medical lore probably grew up, which was either not recorded at all, 
or was merely handed down from master to pupil. Probably also this ancient lore of 
Asia and Egypt became crystallised in the Greek medical literature of Hippocrates and 
his many followers. We see, even in that early literature, the seeds of much of our 
present knowledge. For instance the Greeks were able to distinguish the various types 
of malarial fever, and knew their connection with stagnant water. The first anti- 
malaria campaign appears to have been successfully undertaken so long ago as five 
hundred years before Christ by Empedocles of Sicily, that philosopher of whose death 
on Etna Matthew Arnold has written so wisely and so beautifully. It is stated that 
after he had delivered Selinus from a plague by draining its marshes or by turning 
two riversinto them, he became so disgusted with the world that he flung himself into 
the crater of Etna. Whether his disgust was due to the sluggishness of the govern- 
ments of his time in taking up his antimalaria schemes or not is not stated. 
Abundant records exist (as collected by Mr. W. H. S. Jones in his books on the sub- 
ject) showing that both the Greeks and the Romans were well acquainted with this 
subject. Butalas! the seventh wave of civilisation came to its height and began 
to fall, and for fifteen hundred years little was added to our knowledge of the subject 
or to that of tropical medical science in general. 
In order to place our theme properly let us consider what has been done by the 
present wave—the wave in which we now live. As is well known the two centuries 
before 1500 led to great knowledge not given to the Greeks and the Romans—printing, 
fire-arms, America, the beginning of chemistry and of analytical mathematics; and 
these led largely to the great astronomical discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
and Newton, and to the mathematical discoveries of Descartes, Newton, and Leibnitz. 
At the same time printing diffused knowledge on a scale hitherto-never imagined ; 
gunpowder enabled the more civilised nations to consolidate themselves against the 
more barbarous ones, to conquer semi-civilised countries, and to send their ships all 
over the oceans. Alchemy became chemistry and physics. A new great literature 
rose in Italy, Spain, France, and England. Despotism gave place to reasoning g govern- 
ment, and even politics almost attempted to become a science, at least in the schools. 
The growth of medical science was much more slow, because it is, of all science 
perhaps, the most dificult. The old theorems and errors of the Greeks and R 
were largely abandoned in the light ko Se modern experimental met 
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physiology. The discovery of the circulation of the blood and of quinine, the great 

remedy for malaria, were among the most remarkable new discoveries ; and at the end 

of the eighteenth century Jenner established his very great pathological discovery 

of the means of preventing one of the most terrible diseases—a discovery which we 

are all only following to-day. Even regarding the diseases of Europe, advance was 

} -yery slow : there were multitudes of hypotheses but very little experiment— 

thousands of learned books, but little knowledge ; and it was not until the discovery 

| of bacteriology in the latter half of the last century by Pasteur, Lister, and Koch 

| (equally great names), that we began to have a real scientific idea as to the nature of 

the great infectious diseases. But the bacterial diseases are by no means the only 

ones, and we still remained, and even remain, in the dark regarding many others—and 

I may add that many of the principal tropical diseases are not at all bacterial in nature. 

Previous to the discovery of bacteriology two immense movements had taken place 

in the world. One of these was the overflow of Europe into America, South Africa, 

| and Australia ; and the other was the invention of machinery, and particularly of the 

steam engine by Watts and others. The migration, although it was on a much larger 

T scale than has been witnessed before, was not a new phenomenon, as similar migrations 

into Italy and India and elsewhere had frequently taken place in the old days; but 

| the invention of machinery established new methods of mechanical transit, giving 

| emigration a gigantic impetus—with the result that whereas civilisation formerly 

adhered merely to small areas of the world, it now tended to spread everywhere. I 

would call special attention to this new departure. We should particularly note that 

the emigration took place principally into the temperate parts of the world. It is true 

that all the maritime nations sent their ships into every ocean to visit every shore in the 

tropical as well asin the temperate regions ; but we must observe that such transit was 

chiefly of a mercantile nature. It was not often that the traders ventured far inland. 

When they established settlements, these were mere minute isolated points in the 

midst of immense countries which still remained barbarous. Experience proved, from 

the time of the discovery of America, that Europeans could not easily live in the hotter 

countries ; and the result was that the bulk of the influx went into the temperate ones. 

The only exceptions were the West and East Indies—and there are reasons for these 

exceptions. The West Indies consist of small islands often free, or nearly free, from 4 

certain diseases; and India was even then a semi-civilised country, and was held by 

conquerors who could make their own terms as to where and how they lived. In 

these tropical areas therefore the new-comers could frequently segregate themselves 

from the natives and could live in sufficient wealth and luxury to ensure some partial 

pomunity from the diseases of the natives. It was not so in other parts of the world, 

where the traders were generally poor, and were obliged to live with the natives among 

whom they settled. ë 

eae "My theme to-day requires a careful consideration of this point. Those who have 

not been i in tropical countries can scarcely conceive the actual conditions of life of Pa 

poorer European in out-of-the-way places in such, nor imagine what the first 

ers must t have suffered. S only poor huts to jyoti; nothing but y 
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the poorest food to eat, and surrounded by innumerable insect-carriers of infection, 

without relatives or medical attendants, they must have lived a most dangerous 

life. In the temperate parts of America, they were certainly subject to the attacks 

of human enemies, but were comparatively secure from the more dangerous diseases. 

I fancy—and Colonel Gorgas and other workers on tropical sanitation agree with 

me—that this was the principal reason why the great overflow from Europe continued 

to avoid the tropics for so long. It is true that in addition to disease, the tropics ha¥e 

a hot climate supposed to be unsuited to Europeans, but we can scarcely say that the 

extreme cold of Canada is better suited to some of the European races; and I 

therefore think that heat was only one of the factors. And the risks of death from 

tropical diseases were really immense. We have merely to study the records. Whole 

regiments used to be wiped out by yellow fever in the West Indies and by cholera in 

India. No young man visiting America or Africa could be reasonably certain of life. 

Only those who had become immune by good luck or by some natural element in 

their constitution could remain in distinct security. What chance was there then of 

the foundation of great cities in such countries—of the construction of wealthy colonies 

: and of daughter civilisations emulating those of Europe? Those settlements which 

actually did endure, endured largely by the mixture of the European races with the 

aboriginal ones, and, compared with the cities of Europe, were but poor and ram- 

shackle affairs. On the other hand vast areas remained almost untouched except by 

occasional explorers. 

One of the most interesting questions of history is, Why has not tropical Africa | 

become civilised long ago? After all, Africa is near to Europe. Even in the times 

of the ancients there was a high civilisation in Egypt which, one would have thought, 

could easily have spread into Central Africa. There have been plenty of routes of 

communication, both across the desert and by sea down the west and east sides of if 

the continent; and yet civilisation never took a hold, but was repulsed at every 

step. I cannot but feel, on comparing all the arguments, that this phenomenon jf 

was principally due to the great tropical diseases of Africa. | 

But these diseases do not affect only immigrant Europeans, they are almost equally {ff 

disastrous to the natives, and tend to keep down their numbers to such a low figure 

that the survivors can subsist only in a barbaric state. To believe this one has to jf 

see a village in Africa or India full of malaria, kala-azar, or sleeping sickness, or a town | 

under the pestilence of cholera or plague. Nothing has been more carefully studied 

of recent years than the existence of malaria amongst indigenous populations. It | 

often affects every one of the children, probably kills a large proportion of the new- 

born infants, and renders the survivors ill for years; only a partial immunity in 

adult life relieves them of the incessant sickness. Here in Europe nearly all o 

children suffer from certain diseases—measles, scarlatina, and so on. But thes 

maladies are short and slight compared with the enduring infection of malaria. When 

a I was studying malaria in Greece in 1906 I was struck with the impossibility of c m- | 

4 ceiving that the people who are now intensely inflicted with malaria could be like f 

g the ancient Greeks who did so much for the world; and I therefore su d tho 
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Eroties that malaria could only have entered Greece at about the time of the great 
Persian wars—a hypothesis which has been very carefully studied by Mr. W. H. S. 
Jones. One can scarcely imagine that the physically fine race and the magnificent 
athletes figured in Greek sculpture could ever have spent a malarious and spleno- 
megalous childhood. And conversely, it is difficult to imagine that many of the 
malarious natives in the tropics will ever rise to any great height of civilisation while 
hat disease endures amongst them. I am aware that Africa has produced some 
magnificent races, such as those of the Zulus and the Masai, but I have heard that the 
countries inhabited by them are not nearly so disease-ridden as many of the larger 
_ tracts. At all events whatever may be the effect of a malarious childhood upon the 


ph sique of adult life, its effects on the mental development must certainly be very 
| bad, while the disease always paralyses the material prosperity of the country where 
| it exists in an intense form. 

ci] - Consider now the effects of yellow fever, that great disease of tropical America. 
| The Liverpool School sent four investigators to study it, and all these four were 
l attacked within a short time. One died, one was extremely ill, and two suffered 
severely. The same thing tended to happen to all visitors in those countries. They 
} were almost certain of being attacked by yellow fever, and the chances of death were 
„one to four. Tropical America was therefore scarcely a suitable place for a picnic 
party! But malaria and yellow fever are only some of the more important 
tropical diseases. Perhaps the greatest enemy of all is dysentery, which in the old 
days massacred thousands of white men and millions of natives in India, America, 
and all hot countries, and rendered survivors ill for years. Malaria has always been 
the bane of Africa and India ; the Bilharzia parasite, of Egypt; and we are acquainted 
with the ravages of kala-azar and sleeping sickness. Apart from these more general 
or fatal maladies, life tends to be rendered unhealthy by other parasites and by 
innumerable small maladies, such as dengue and sand-fly fever, filariasis, tropical 
skin diseases and other maladies, which, as I am not writing a treatise on tropical 
| medicine, I will not discuss at the moment. ‘True, we have many maladies in Europe, 
but in order to compare the two sets of diseases we should compare the death-rates. 
| Whereas in England it is a long way below 20 per thousand per annum, throughout 


sr 


| persons a year, and dysentery and malaria kills many hundreds of thousands. I have 
seen places in which the ordinary death-rate remains at between 50 and 60 per thousand; 
others which were so unhealthy that they were being deserted by their inhabitants ; 
and others, lastly, which were simply uninhabitable. What would people say if such 
a state of things were to exist in most villages in England, Scotland, and Ireland ? 
Yet I would emphasise the following point—that this death-rate does certainly not 
“depend entirely upon the climatic factor. There is another factor besides the mere 
heat ; and the proof of this is that there are many islands and areas in the tropics 
which, in spite of the heat, have as low a mortality as holds in Europe. I need mention 
nly the Pe in the Indian Ocean, with a mortality which has been down to 
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can be so healthy why should not many others be rendered equally so? There 
is another factor besides the climate, and it is the great merit of tropical medical 
science that it has now discovered that factor, and has shown the way to remove it. ~ 
Tropical medicine and bacteriology started from different origins. The seeds of 
tropical medicine were really contained in the works of parasitologists labouring in 
Italy and Germany during the last three centuries—often labouring entirely unknown « 
to the public. Studying the larger parasites of man and animals they were gradually 
led to that remarkable law of Metaxeny, according to which many parasites are trans- _ 
ferred from one individual to another by the agency of intermediary hosts. Our 
recent advance regarding the route of infection in the great tropical diseases has largely 
been merely an extension of this law. The whole history of the subject is a fascin- ~ 
ating one to the man of science, though it has never yet been written. We see on the 
one hand the pioneer labours of these European workers, and on the other hand the 
pioneer labours of hundreds of medical men serving in the tropics, who for some 
centuries described and differentiated the diseases which they were called upon to 
treat. Gradually the two streams of investigation coalesced, with the result that 
the diseases difierentiated by the doctors were explained by the researches of the ~ 
parasitologists. The culminating pericd of advance has lain within the last thirty 
years. Malaria has been shown to be due to a minute animal parasite whichis con- 
veyed from man to man by Anopheline mosquitos. Filariasis has been shown to be ~ 
carried by another group of mosquitos; while yellow fever and dengue, though their 
actual cause has not yet been certainly ascertained, have been proved to be com- 
municable by a third group of these insects. Sleeping sickness is caused by other 
species of parasites, and is carried by a species of tsetse-flies. Dysentery has been 
shown to be of two kinds—a bacillary and an ameebic dysentery. The group of re- 
lapsing fevers have been shown to be caused by a third group of parasites, and often to 
be carried by ticks. The bacillary causes of cholera, Mediterranean fever, and plague 
have been definitely ascertained, and the great discoveries have been made that the 
last is communicated by the rat flea, and that Mediterranean fever is communicated 
by goat’s milk. Yet another group of parasites cause the deadly kala-azar of India, 
and the famous Aleppo boil of Persia. Every year sees fresh advances; but, still 
more, our methods of diagnosis have now been rendered so precise that many of these 
diseases are being found where previously they were not known to exist—for instance, 
kala-azar in Algeria and Italy, and Mediterranean fever in many parts of the world. 
At the same time invaluable discoveries have been made regarding non-parasitic 
diseases, such as beri-beri, which has been shown to be due to the absence of some 
chemical element which exists in the food, and which is essential to the nervous system ; ii 
while, lastly, numerous and patient researches are now being made as to the whole _ 
theory of immunity in these diseases and the best method of cure. Is not all this | 
knowledge a great gift to the human race? Think for a moment of the value of the | 
gift. It concerns the happiness, the prosperity, and the very life of everyone livingin 
the tropics—natives and strangers. It enables the medical man to rA exact 
and successful in his treatment, and, above all, it enables the sanitarian to be mor Tes 
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exact and successful in the prevention of these terrible and widespread maladies. 
And this benefit is not bestowed merely for a day, but for as long as civilisation lasts. 
~ Let me now just mention a few of the places in the tropics where health has been 
vastly improved within the last few years. I have mentioned them often before 
and have frequently published full details. One of the most brilliant examples was 
the small town of Ismailia close to the Suez Canal. Up to 1902 it was almost paralysed 
by malaria, considerably more than a thousand cases occurring annually in the small 
population. In that year very active steps were taken against the disease in the light 
of the new knowledge, with the result that malaria has been absolutely and permanently 
banished from the place. Scarcely less brilliant were the results in certain towns in 
` the Federated Malay States, which were similarly rid of the incubus which had lain 
upon them. The great example of Panama is known to everyone. When I was 
there in 1904 I was told by the British Consul that when the French were attempting 
to make the canal they must have lost at least 50,000 lives from the diseases there, 
principally malaria and yellow fever. Now we know that the death-rate in the Canal 
Zone has actually been reduced below that of many of the United States, and many 
= who have visited the place have testified to the wonderful improvement made. Quite 
recently, the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine sent a worker there, Dr. David 
Thomson, who writes to me from Ancon Hospital as follows : 

With regard to the sanitary work here, it simply consists in the straightforward carry- 
ing out of the principles which you have laid down—screening of houses, draining of ditches 
and streams, and dealing with large patches of water with larvicide and petroleum .. . 
the work is carried on constantly and conscientiously all along the line of the Canal. The 
effect must have been marvellous, for mosquitoes are exceptionally scarce. In Ancon here 
they are practically non-existent. I have not had a single mosquito bite since my 
arrival. Malaria in the American seems to be nearly a thing of the past, and according to 
the cases coming into hospital here, they must be scarce. Mild cases only occur and they 
are nearly all cases of relapse due to insufficient quinine treatment. . . . With regard to the 
climate here it isin my opinion much less dangerous than the English winter, in that yellow 
fever and malaria are practically eradicated. 


Another remarkable case is one in Mauritius. When I was there in 1908 there was 
terrible malaria in a large village and amongst the British troops living in barracks 
close at hand. The marsh that caused it was completely drained for about 
£2,000, and the result has been the complete extermination of the disease. Of 
this there is the clearest possible evidence because Major Fowler and I computed 
by direct methods the amount of malaria amongst the native children, and the 
repetition of this investigation last year has demonstrated the truth of what I 
have just stated. Lest it may be thought that the price of £2,000 was too great 
to pay for saving the lives of hundreds and the health of thousands of human beings, 
I may add that the invalidings amongst the British troops cost more than that 
sum during the few months that I was in the colony. _ Leaving malaria, I have to 
record the brilliant extermination of Mediterranean fever amongst the troops and | 
: ‘sailors in Malta, and, I believe amongst peasantry in places in the South of France ; = 
Š and the reduction of sleeping sickness in Uganda. I could multiply instances of small % 
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campaigns by the score ; but probably the most admirable result is that which has been 
obtained by the Colonial Office and the officials of West Africa in that country. I 
commend to the attention of those who are interested in the subject the White Paper 
Cd 6089 entitled ‘ Vital Statistics of Non-native Officials : Returns for 1911.” The 
total death rate has fallen wonderfully from 1903 to 1911, while the invaliding rate 
may literally be said to have tumbled from the top of the page down to the bottom. 

I am aware that there are some of the usual statistical difficulties in the way of 
generalising too wildly from these figures, but Iam enough of a statistician to know that 
the fall cannot be due to accident. What does this mean for West Africa ? It means 
civilisation. What does this mean for the British Empire? It means that a new 
and a vast and prosperous possession has been added to it. And the same thing will © 
be said some years hence of many other parts of Africa and of the world—when 
administrators understand the meaning of what we have been saying for the last 
twelve years, and when the peoples subject to them understand the necessity 
of obedience to sanitary principles. I have often had reason to complain of delay in 
both of these respects, but I am now glad to sce a rapid and almost general advance. 
Sanitation is no longer relegated to the very last position in public affairs. Congresses 
and conferences are held ; commissions of inquiry are appointed ; investigations are 
carried out ; and lastly, but most important, more adequate funds are given. Ofcourse 
the problems are often extremely difficult, though never impossible ; what has been 
done in the places which I have mentioned can certainly be done elsewhere. Have 
no doubt of that. The end will be one of the greatest of human triumphs. That bar . 
which has prevented the overflow of civilisation into the tropics will be removed. J can 
foresee great cities and prosperous rural areas under those benign skies which have 
hitherto been thought to be so deadly to life. The man of science never dares to be a 
prophet; but he may almost be permitted to hope that these advances which I have 
mentioned will open up a new era for human life on this planet. A genuine poet, who 
was much despised in his time, namely Martin Tupper, wrote a magnificent line about 
Columbus and said that “ He gave to man the god-like gift of half a world.” Perhaps 
a day will come when the same thing will be said of tropical medical science. 

I have now said enough to indicate the position of the tropical-diseases movement 
amongst the great world movements of the day; but it remains to consider various 
points regarding the future of the cause. Often in the world’s history such move- 
ments are started at first with enthusiasm, but afterwards decay ; slackness sets in and 
the movement ceases perhaps for centuries. We, as the greatest of world-pioneers, 
must do our utmost to prevent such decay in the cause with which I am dealing. 

Tropical medicine does not consist only of research, but also of teaching and of 
medical and sanitary practice in the field. As you know, medical and sanitary practice 
in the colonies is perforce kept mostly at present in the hands of the great Indian, 
Colonial, and Army Medical Services—consisting of thousands of medical men. 
Besides these men there are many civil practitioners and medical missionaries whowork | 
in the tropics. All of these men must be kept educated in this growing subject—w ch vo 
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repeated reinstruction. The ordinary medical curriculum in this country is already 
so filled with the subject of the diseases of temperate climates, that it cannot deal 
adequately with those of the tropics ; so that the teaching alone demands the perma- 
| nent establishment of special schools of instruction. Hence, in addition to the medical 
j | schools for the Army and the Indian and the Naval Medical Services, the Schools of 
Hs London and Liverpool have been established for Colonial Office medical men and 
civilians. It is a national obligation that all these schools must be maintained ; and 


| 

| 
i their maintenance means (a) the existence of proper museums of pathology and ento- 
| mology ; (b) extensive libraries; (c) permanently employed teachers of the highest 
i] qualifications. But in addition to the teaching, professional ability amongst Govern- 

l ` ment medical men must be encouraged as much as possible ; and lastly it is absolutely 
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necessary that investigation shall be continued at every point. If any of these items 
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are lost sight of the whole cause is likely to decay. 

The medical schools of the Army and Navy are maintained entirely at the expense 

` of Government, and of the India Office ; but, as is very proper, the Liverpool and London 
m=, Schools are maintained partly by grants from the Colonial Office and partly by the 
==" patriotic contributions of private citizens and also, of course, by the fees paid by the 
pupils. With regard to the Government schools, I have nothing to say at the moment, 
but with regard to the others we must remember that during the youth of the movement 
the work has been done by enthusiasts at a much lower cost than would otherwise 
have been sufficient. This cannot continue, and both the schools must be put upon a 
proper footing if they are to endure. So also with the work of investigation. It has 
been done by enthusiasts, practically for nothing. But if it is to continue it must be 
properly paid for by the country. These are points upon which I now wish to say 
a few words in conclusion. 

We all know what the cause owes to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. He was the first 
statesman who saw the real significance of it and whose famous circular letter led 
to the institution of the schools referred to. Nothing that he ever did will give him 
more enduring fame. The movement which he started was ably maintained by 
the successive Secretaries of State for the Colonies, and is now pushed forward with 
the greatest vigour by Mr. Harcourt (who has himself told us of his admiration for 
medical science). Under him the Colonial Office acts with the greatest industry and 
vigour, as I myself can affirm, after the experience of numerous and very lengthy. 
committee meetings! We also know the assistance which has been rendered by 
many distinguished governors in the tropics—I must mention especially Sir William 
MacGregor, now Governor of Queensland, who when Governor of Lagos was the 
Hi first administrator to understand clearly the same fact—and I could mention other 

names in the same connection. Scarcely less meritorious has been the generosity 
pi of many private gentlemen who have contributed ungrudgingly their money and much 
i of their time to the cause, and who deserve to have their names enrolled for ever 
| ia among the > founders of the movement. I must here speak very gratefully of the 
ci a founders of my own school in Liverpool, and cannot praise too highly the attitude 
of the people of Liverpool towards it. We have not possessed, and are never likely 
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to possess as many students as the London School, because medical students of all ages 
notoriously prefer the Metropolis; we have been therefore obliged to depend much 
more on local contributions—and we have not asked for these in vain. The names 
of Sir Alfred Jones, of our present President Sir William Lever, and of Mr. H. C. 
Danson, our acting-president, head the list so far as we are concerned; and I leave 
it to members of the London School to acclaim the praises of those who have founded 
that great institution. We must not also forget the various universities which have 
helped us—the University of Liverpool, the University of London, which has founded 
its Professorship of Protozoology, and the University of Cambridge of which the 
Quick Laboratory is doing such admirable work on investigation. All these uni- 
versities have greatly stimulated us by the Diplomas of Tropical Medicine which they — 
have consented to give. 

But, after all, the real makers of the movement have been the medical men and 
the zoologists associated with them. Please do not forget this fact. They com- 
menced their studies centuries ago, expecting for them neither fame nor payment ; 
they have continued them up to the present on almost the same terms. They have 
been members of our medical services ; they have been private practitioners ; they have 
been medical missionaries ; and many of them have been distinguished citizens of 
foreign countries—Italy, France, Germany, Russia, Greece, the United States, Japan, 
and other nations. Step by step they have evolved the knowledge which we now 
possess. The world owes them much. It owes to the medical men of temperate 
climates an addition to the average life of humanity amounting to between five and 
ten years for each person. That is something—worth perhaps a little more than 
8s. 6d. per head! But it owes to the workers on tropical medicine more than the 
extension of the average life; it owes to them the opening up of new continents and 
a new departure in civilisation. 

As I have said, these important discoveries have been made at almost no cost to 
the British Empire; but this country will be mistaken if it thinks that this can be 
continued for ever. The nature of the work of teaching at the schools is of a very 
expensive character. The teachers are obliged to make themselves highly proficient 
within a very limited scope,and this very proficiency tends to debar them from lucrative 
posts open to workers on broader lines. They are therefore tied to their subjects. 
This circumstance, and their enthusiasm for science, enables their services to be 
obtained cheaply. But I am of opinion that it is wrong in a nation to continue to 
obtain those services on these terms. For example, no provision has been made at 
either of the schools (so far as I can ascertain) for adequate pensions to be given to the 
workers on retirement at the properage. I think that this is a most inexcusable thing ; 
and I wish to say pointedly that a change must be made in this respect. Ifit is not 
made, I, for one, will not be any longer able to recommend young men to take up 
medical research or to enter the arena of tropical medical teaching or investigation. 
The payment is not suitable for a great nation to give for great work. Will it be 


` believed that one of the most distinguished authorities on a branch of the subjec 


being given only £40 a year for teaching young men the results of his accumul, 
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experience—and he is not the only one paid so generously by his grateful country ! 
The fact is, of course, being observed rather widely by medical men, and these are 
already, in my experience, beginning to shun the subject. Medical practice pays 
better, though it is much less important to the State. While, therefore, I wish to 
join in all appeals for funds for tropical medicine, I, for one, will do so only on the 
condition that some of it is put apart for giving better pay and pension to the workers. 
I do not think that all of it should be spent, as is so frequently done, on bricks and 
mortar and not on brains. 

The subject is one which applies in this country not only to tropical medicine 
but to the whole of science and even to art. I believe that Britain gives probably 
much less than £50,000 per annum throughout the British Empire for medical research, 
and yet medical research benefits some fifty millions of white subjects in the empire, 
not to mention hundreds of millions of coloured subjects. This sum, divided amongst 
the white subjects only, amounts to one-tenth of a penny for each per annum. Such 
is the gigantic contribution which this wealthy, intelligent and grateful Empire 
gives to its medical investigators. Why, we spend every day on public banquets 
alone (I do not include the excellent one at which we have been present to-night) 
many times more than the whole sum which we contribute during the whole year 
for the advancement of science, literature, and art together. The fact is that this 
country, unlike some others, has been getting its higher intellectual work done for 
It seems to think that it should have its medical attendance 


it for nothing for years. 
It receives its medical benefit, but omits the little 


and medical investigation free. 
formality of tendering its fee—not even as much as 8s. 6d. for the scientific 


worker. The last time that Great Britain paid her doctor’s bill was a hundred years 
ago, when Parliament paid Jenner. Nowadays Parliament only pays itselfi—a quarter 
of a million povnds a year! I believe that medical research could do—well—quite as 
much good with that little sum. For example, in this country alone, measles attacks 
something like two hundred thousand children every year, and kills some ten thousand 
of them—causing endless misery and expense to numbers of families, the closing of 
schools, and the waste of public funds; and yet, so far as I can ascertain, Britain 
spends at present on the investigation of measles only some two or three hundred 
pounds a year. 
governments is to attempt to add to the common stock of human knowledge. In 
my opinion this country as a nation neglects that duty. What scientific work is 
done here is done by individuals—it is scarcely even assisted by the State. There 
are to my mind many indications that the output of the higher intellectual work 
in Britain is falling below the average level. 
which have been distributed with the greatest impartiality among all nations during 
the last twelve years, Britons have succeeded in obtaining only seven, and this, calcu- 
lated upon the ratio of population, places us low down in the list of nations. I will 
therefore enter a plea for a complete reversal of British policy in these respects, and 
I am sure that if some genuine effort were made, such reversal would be quite possible. 
A 735 regards tropical medicine it must be made. And I would add just another 
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suggestion, namely that young men in the public medical services who distinguish 
themselves in research should receive more special acknowledgment for their labours, 
which are certainly more important to the State than those of ordinary officers, 
however meritorious they may be. Lastly I cannot help feeling personally that the 
colonies ought to contribute more than they do to the teaching and investigation. 
They are now doing very well indeed in many respects. Their medical and sanitary 
practice is much improved, and they are paying handsomely for scientific expeditions. 
But the basis of all this work is the school, the museum, the library and the teacher. 
They must pay also for these, or else it is they, and their subjects, who will suffer 
in the end. 

I have now described—I fear, at too great a length—what medical science has 
done for the tropics, and I have ventured to indicate some points which must be 
attended to in the future. My countrymen are already beginning to realise thoroughly 
the value of the subject, and I have no doubt that the time will come when they 
will remove the defects to which I have alluded, and will enable us to press forward 
towards still greater results. 

The Cuatrman (The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.P.): My duty is to introduce 
to you Sir Ronald Ross, and the fact that he is to be our lecturer is in itself every reason why 
my observations should be brief, for his is a name known to all of you, known widely to his 
own countrymen, far beyond the limits of his own country, and even beyond the limits of 
the great Empire of which that country is the centre. He has had a distinguished career 
in the most beneficent of professions. It is given to any man who is willing to work to find 
work to do. It is not given to every man to work in a sphere of so great public utility and 
of such great advantage to his fellow men as that in which Sir Ronald Ross’s labours have 
fallen. We, the centre of a great Empire embracing a large part of the temperate globe, and 
a large part also of the tropical globe, responsible for the good government, the health and 
progress of millions of subject peoples, bound to send to them for their guidance and direction 
of the best of our own race and blood—we have a special interest in the study of 
tropical diseases and in their prevention and their cure. I am glad to think that 
our country has been a pioneer in this cause. It is owing to men like Sir P. Manson 
and Sir Ronald Ross that the fame of our tropical schools and of our discoveries in 


tropical medicine has spread throughout the world. We are fortunate in having 


him here to-night to tell us something of the progress of this science. He has worked 
in many tropical climates, taken part in many scientific expeditions, and played a 
large part in the extraordinary progress which this branch of medical science has 
made in recent years; and we all of us welcome the opportunity of hearing from his 
lips something of the work which has been done, the progress which is being. made,’ 
and the opportunities which are before us if we will take advantage of them. In 
asking Sir Ronald Ross to address us, I would like, as one who from the outside 
and with little knowledge has yet taken some interest in these matters, and made 
what Imust admit is a very superficial study of them, to express to him the admiration 
of those met here for his public career, and the hope that the discoveries which he has 
made may be the forerunners of yet greater work in the future. i 

After the Paper the following discussion took place : < 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are all much indebted to Sir Ronald Ross for the 
paper he has read. It would be difficult for any of us to exaggerate the importance 
and the possibilities of the work of which he has spoken. It is, indeed, a striking 
thought he has laid before us that the great impediment to the colonisation and 
civilisation of the tropics, whilst other parts of the world have been advancing, has 
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been not inherent defect in their climate but the tropical diseases which have ravaged 
them and prevented their own people from developing them and have intimidated 
other people from trying to undertake the work of development. We are beginning 
to see that this need not always be so. All the world is interested in such discoveries, 
and in the progress that may be made, but. we, of all peoples in the world, have 
the largest interest and greatest responsibility. It would be difficult for any audience 
of English people to remain unmoved when they listen to an indictment so kindly, so 
temperately, but yet so directly made, of their indifference and their niggardliness 
in the prosecution and reward of those researches such as we have listened to from 
Sir Ronald Ross. At this point I break off for a digression. I was reading the 
other day a book of gossiping essays, and I came upon an anecdote of a lady in 
early Victorian years whose maid gave notice that she was going to marry. She 
asked the maid what her future husband was. She said “an asker.” “I do not 
understand,” said the lady. “ What do you say ?””—‘ He isan Asker.” “I do not under- 
stand. What does he do ?”—‘ Well, mum, he walks about streets, and when he sees 
a kind-looking gentleman he asks him for a trifle, and he makes a tidy bit at it.” 
“Do you mean a beggar?” said the lady, rather shocked.—‘‘ Well, some people call 
it that, mum, but we call it an asker.” I am an “asker” to-night—a beggar 
if you will. I think Sir Ronald Ross’s charge that British Governments, one after 


~ another, have done too little for science is true. I think they have got to do more 


in the future. There are great opportunities for them, but do not believe that you 
can ever discharge the whole duty upon Government, or that because Government does 
more individuals ought to do less. It has been our glory and part of our strength 
that we have not left everything to Government—that individuals, singly or in associa- 
tion, have moved in countless matters of public and general interest, and it would 
be a bad day for our country if we ever came to think that all responsibility rested 
on Government, and that we had only to pay the bill. I hope Governments in time 
will do more. I hope that they may do more in a very short time for this particular 
study of tropical medicine. But I plead also that institutions like the Royal Colonial 
Institute should also do their share. Surely this great Institute, with thousands of 
fellows resident in, or interested in, the tropics—an Institute which exists for. the promo- 
tion of Imperial feeling, Imperial interests, and Imperial unity—has itself a responsi- 
bility in a task of this kind, and I venture respectfully to urge upon your Council 
and upon you that you should do something to promote the study of tropical medicine, 
and that, if you do, you will not merely be discharging one of the duties of Empire, 
but will be doing good business for your country. I take the duty first. We send out 
every year numbers of young men to all parts of the world. ‘They are among the 
best of our people—the most energetic and enterprising, or they would not go. Their- 
lives are valuable lives. The guidance, the good government, the development, the 
direction of our tropical dependencies, and the countless thousands of native races who 
are dependent upon us, depend upon those lives. Have we not some duty to do what 
we can to safeguard those lives, or, at least, to lessen the risks they inevitably run ? 
Sir Ronald Ross alluded to what has already been done in West Africa. Between 
1904 and 1911 the invaliding rate among European officials dropped from 63 to 25 per 
thousand, and the death rate from over 27 to under 14. Think what that means. 
If you could see the thing going on under your own eyes in the town in which you 
lived the papers would be full of it. People would talk of nothing else. Here it is 
going on, thanks to the work of the men who are engaged in research at home or 
abroad, thanks to the lessons they have learnt themselves and taught to others, and thanks 
to the application of those lessons by white administrators who govern those regions. 
Here is this marvel going on. Are we not going to encourage and help forward to 
further success and still greater discovery ? I listened with peculiar interest to Sir Ronald - 
Ross’s reference to Malta fever. At an. early stage of my official career I was placed + 


in the Admiralty, and had a great deal to do with the medical branch of that great 
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service, and with naval hospitals throughout the world. I visited all of them within 
reach but one, and amongst others that at Malta. I well remember the complaints I 
used to hear from naval officers that, whatever you went into a Malta hospital for, you 
came out with Malta fever. The Admiralty at that time spent a great deal of money 
in all manner of improvements to try and get rid of a supposed infection inherent 
in the old building. We dressed walls, rounded off corners, took up soft-wood floors 
and put down hard-wood floors. We took all these and other steps, but in vain, 
because the infection was not in the hospital but in the milk which was the principal - 
article of diet of every patient the moment he was put in the hospital. ‘That was 
one of the problems that came under my notice, and we should all be struck, if 
these problems came under our notice, with the discoveries and advances which have 
been made. I do venture on this occasion—this is the real reason why I am here— 
to draw attention to the appeal which is being made on behalf of the London School, 
and which in the main must be made to citizens of London, but which I think should 
receive wide support from all men interested in the tropics. It is a duty, but also 
good business. ‘The commercial development of these lands depends on the health 
of the inhabitants. It depends first and foremost on the health of the white directors, 
engineers, and supervisors whom we have sent out to direct new enterprises, and secondly 
on the population whose labour is required to make them successful. Every reduction 
in the rate of invaliding, every life saved, is not merely so much human suffering 
averted and human sorrow spared: it renders more possible the commercial development 
of these great territories, opens up fresh avenues for British trade, and affords us 
those markets which we increasingly need and which in future we have more and more 
to look for among tropical and semi-tropical dependencies of the Crown. I put it 
then to you that we have a great duty, a great. opportunity, and that it is our 
business to put these schools at Liverpool and in London on a really sound basis; to 
equip them with the libraries and laboratories of which Sir Ronald Ross has spoken, 
and with teachers and investigators who may carry on further researches and achieve 
new discoveries. We ought to pay them adequately, and provide for accidents inherent 
in the dangerous work they undertake, and also, if we can, do more for the white 
official of smiall means who, having contracted some semi-tropical illness in our service 
abroad, is invalided home—who cannot afford the treatment which his case demands— 
cannot, perhaps, afford to live in London or where he is within reach of a doctor 
who has been able to study these diseases—and who retires to some country village 
where he has all a country practitioner can give him, but requires more knowledge than 
that country practitioner has had the opportunity of acquiring. I make an urgent appeal 
to you as individuals, and as an Institute, that in this great work you should play 
your part. At the request of Mr. Harcourt, the Colonial Secretary, who had hoped 
to be present, I undertook the chairmanship of a Committee to raise funds to place the 
London Tropical School on a secure basis. We have asked for £100,000. We have 
got £50,000. You sce we are serious. You see we are doing something before we 
come to you, and now we ask you, in view of your work and position, to do some- 
thing to help us in the task we have undertaken. 

Mr. W. E. Davrpson, C.M.G. (Governor-Elect of Newfoundland and late Governor 
of the Seychelles): I could wish I had been better prepared to address you, because 
this i a subject very near to my heart. Of all the great improvements of an age 
bristling with knowledge and invention the greatest has been the march of sanitary 
science. It is wonderful that in the life of one man, as in mine, the death-rate has 
been brought down in the City of London from 26 to 15 per cent., and that the towns 
of England should be receiving the same benefit from the advance of sanitary science. 
It is a wonderful thing that, whereas three children out of ten used to die in infancy, 
only one dies now; and, further, that the great advance in the temperate zones has 
` been made rather later, to a similar extent, in the tropics themselves. When I first 
‘ Dn, went out to the East, in 1880, it was recognised that two of us died out of five; 
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one died of fever and another of solitude and the troubles it brings. That is much 
changed. But I have a word to say on behalf of the rather maligned administrator 
who has to carry out the suggestions made by the scientific man. Can you imagine 
anything more difficult than being in charge, say, of Surrey, and being asked to 
exterminate the midges in that county? What a difficult job you would have to 
undertake ; and something is added if, in the course of your labours, you have to 
camp in a waterlogged village, and knew that, while teaching people what they do not 
care to know, you were laying the seeds of malaria for yourself. It is, I think, 
incumbent on the State to pension officers who have worked for the State—that surely 
needs no demonstration. As regards emoluments, it is perfectly absurd that our best 
_ friends should be so inadequately paid. We in the tropics send our medical men to 
+ learn at the London or Liverpool School, and not merely to learn but to refresh their 
' Imowledge when they come home. We benefit greatly and we contribute to the best 
| of our means. Further than that the assistance of the Colonies can hardly be expected 
' on any large scale, but I trust the powerful appeal from the chair will have the result 
| of endowing the institutions which have so much benefited our race in the tropics on 
| an adequate scale and with, I hope, considerable Government assistance. 
=> Mr. Norman GRIEVE said that, having been connected for some forty years with Ceylon 
| and the Malay States, he was glad to have the opportunity of saying a few words on 
i this important question. There was something fitting in the fact that the Chairman 
1 was Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who might be said to have an hereditary interest in 
| this honourable cause. He knew Mr. Chamberlain had been an “asker,” for he himself 
was a director of several rubber companies, and, knowing the importance of the subject 
from an economic point of view, he had been instrumental in many cases in adding a 
_ cypher to subscriptions to the great cause which had been advocated. A place intensely 
` interested in this matter was the Federated Malay States. The lecturer spoke of the 
| ill-paid nature of this investigating work, and of the enthusiasm of those engaged in it. 


H 


` Dr. Watson was now coming home on holiday. He was going to visit Panama; he 
| was then going to visit Southern India, in order to study further this great problem. 
| That was the “holiday” of one of the investigators in this cause. Hitherto a great 
deal of this work of investigation had been left to private individuals. In the Malay 
States a company he represented spent in 1910 about £2,000 on a sub-drainage scheme 
for the suppression of malarial conditions. He agreed that the State should contribute 
a great deal more than hitherto on a subject which obviously was of extraordinary 
importance economically and in every other way to the tropics. He endorsed what 
the Chairman had said—that the Institute was called upon to make an effort to help 
this admirable cause. 
Mr. R. Curistison: I must thank you for this opportunity of saying a few words about 
a foundation akin to the London School of Tropical Medicine—I refer to thé University 
of Queensland, inaugurated in June 1911, which, with others, I had the honour ‘of 
representing at the Congress of the Universities of the Empire. The University of 
Queensland has for its Chancellor Sir William MacGregor, who is also the Governor of 
the State, and its Senate is composed of some of the shrewdest and most practical 
“men in Australia. We are proposing to establish a Chair of Tropical and Semi-tropical 
| Agriculture in the Queensland University, and I am raising funds for this purpose in 
conjunction with Sir Thomas Robinson, the Agent-General for Queensland. I think 
we have funds in hand to equip an efficient laboratory, but before beginning operations 
a further sum must be raised for a competent staff, and a man must be found qualified 
to conduct the highest scientific investigations, to uphold the status of the University, 
and bring pioneer initiative into the field of tropical development. The Queensland 
University is admirably situated for tropical studies on the threshold of Tropical 
Australia—an area fully one-third of that great continent—and within easy reach of 
New Guinea, the Straits Settlements, and Singapore. The scientific development of 
these areas would create assets of incalculable national wealth. Many subjects are 
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common to the London School of Tropical Medicine and to the Chair of Tropical 
Agriculture, such as parasitology and helminthology, and the secretary of the London 
School of Tropical Medicine courteously reciprocates my suggestion that correspondence on 
these subjects should be opened between the London School and the Queensland University. 

Responding to the vote of thanks proposed by the Chairman, Sir Royatp Ross said: 
I am grateful to Mr. Chamberlain for the handsome things he has said about all of 
us, and especially about myself. I agree that tropical medicine is not the only 
thing that has increased the prosperity of West Africa. Tropical medicine is only 
one, but a great agency in the matter. Perhaps you will allow me to suggest that 
we should send the following message to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain: “ Resolved.—That this 
Meeting expresses its thanks to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain for the great service rendered hy 
him to the cause of tropical medicine.” 

Sir GODFREY LaGpEN (who seconded the motion, which was passed by acclamation) : 
There remains one other thing—to propose a vote of thanks to our Chairman. I should 
like to say first of all, in response to what Sir Ronald Ross has said, that the Council of 
the Institute will lose no time in sending that message to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
In the second place, I should like to tell you that we have had the pleasure this 
afternoon of electing Mr. Austen Chamberlain a Fellow of the Institute. He has not 
seen much of us before, but we hope his introduction to us this evening will induce 
him to come amongst us frequently in the future. The Council have been most glad 
to promote this lecture this evening. They will, I hope, give some practical effect to 
the appeal which Mr. Chamberlain has made. We have already put up a list on which 
subscriptions may be entered, and at its next meeting the Council will be asked to vote a 
sum of money to head that list. 

Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN: I am much obliged to you for the compliment you have paid 
me. It was kind of Sir Ronald Ross to propose the message to my father. It will, 
I am sure, be appreciated by him. It has been a pleasure to me to preside this 
evening. It would be a still greater pleasure if the appeal which Sir Godfrey Lagden 
and hjs colleagues have been good enough to endorse receives a favourable response. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE AND ART.* 
By WILLIAM MOORE. 


In considering what has been accomplished in literature and art in Australia one 
must take account of the space of time in which they have had the chance to develop. 
Both are yet in their first century. “The first poem of any importance by an 
‘Australian,’ writes Bertram Stevens, the editor of the “Golden Treasury of 
Australian Verse,” “ is William Charles Wentworth’s ‘ Australasia,’ written in 1823 at 
Cambridge University in competition for the Chancellor’s medal. There were twenty- 
seven competitors, and the prize was awarded to W. Mackworth Praed, Wentworth 
being second on the list.” Our first Australian-born painter, Mr. W. C. Piguenit, is 
still living, and it is only a little over fifty years since he began to paint landscapes 
in the Western Highlands of Tasmania. During the last five years we have seen the | 
beginnings of a local drama and the first production of an Australian grand opera. |f 
The arts in the Commonwealth are still in their expectant youth, but it is a youth 
full of promise. There is something in the air in Australia that stimulates the art 

* Read at a Meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday, December 17, 1912; the Hon. 


J. G. Jenkins presided. 
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impulse, whether it be in literature, art, drama or music. There will be a big 
movement there some day. 

But to return to the past. Firstly, what has been accomplished in literature ? 
How many writers has Australia produced since Wentworth competed for the 
Chancellor’s medal? I was recently asked by an Englishman, who had lived for 

some years in Australia, if we had any other poet besides Adam Lindsay Gordon. 

I handed him a copy of “ The Austral Garden of Verse,” the latest anthology which 
| gives examples of the work of over eighty bards. “ These are only the picked ones,” 
I remarked ; “ the rest are legion.” The making of verse, it may be remarked, has 
become a national habit. It began, as we have seen, with our first statesman, and it 
became confirmed with the late Sir Henry Parkes, who left six volumes behind him. 
| he first poetry of any account was published in Sydney—which has the distinction 
l of being the writers’ city, for the majority of Australian scribes got their start in the 
H capital of New South Wales. It was here that Kendall had his first volume of “Poems 
SB and Songs” published, and the Bulletin im George Street has brought out the most 
| brilliant of the younger school of writers. I may mention such names as E. J. Brady, 
|i Barcroft Boake, Hubert Church, Victor Daley, Furnley Maurice, Hugh McCrae, 
~ Bernard O’Dowd, Will Ogilvie, A. B. Paterson, Roderick Quinn, Mary Gilmore, and 
Louise Mack. 

The majority of Australian writers seem to prefer verse as their medium. Mr. 
Arthur Adams when editor of the Lone Hand wrote that “ We have no trouble in 
_ getting articles and verse up to and above the world standards, but Australian fiction, 
! so far, is not up to the editor’sideal.” There have been no novels of the first rank 
published during recent years. Asked to pick out the best two published during 
_ the last decade, Mr. Bertram Stevens selected “Jonah” by Louis Stone, and “ My 
fi 


Brilliant Career” by Miles Franklin, who gives some lifelike pictures of station life. 
| She poured her whole soul into this book, and has not written anything of importance 
since. Marcus Clarke’s “ For the Term of His Natural Life ” still stands high above 
any other achievement in Australian fiction, and Rolf Boldrewood’s “ Robbery Under 
Arms ” and Henry Kingsley’s “ Geoftry Hamlyn” are still the best novels of their 
“kind. But while there is a dearth of first-rate novelists, Australia has a remarkable 
writer of short stories in Henry Lawson. He is our greatest living prose-writer and 
the first to be translated into French and German. He is a strong realist, with 


furtive flashes of humour and pathos. He is inclined to be literal at times, but 


in his best stories one is struck with the remarkable way in which he sketches 
characters and suggests the atmosphere of a scene in a few lines. In reading the 
story, © The Union Buries Its Dead,” one feels he is brought in touch with a literary 


craftsman who has learnt, among other things, the art of elimination. One striking ` 


thing about Australian fiction is that it has no heroine worthy of the name. Neither 
in art nor literature can one single out the Australian woman as a distinctive type. 
Yet temperamentally she differs much from the English and American woman. She 
is more spontaneous than the one and apparently less conscious of her powers than 
the other. I won’t say she has greater charm than both, because that might raise 
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a controversy. Apart from the question of looks, it may be said of her that she is 
eminently companionable. Let me add that the vote has done her no harm: it 
has made her more patriotic. Another point worth noting is the few writers who 
have dealt with city life in Australia. Mrs. Campbell Praed has brought some of 
the social and political atmosphere into her novels, and Mr. Louis Esson contrasts 
the opposing forces of socialism and liberalism in his four-act comedy “The 
Time is Not Yet Ripe ’’—the favourite phrase of the Prime Minister in the play. In 
“ Thirty Years in Australia ” Ada Cambridge gives a delightful picture of Melbourne 
during the Exhibition year. The difficulty about the city, from the writer’s point 
of view, is that the general prosperity of Australia tends to produce a uniformity of 
dress and manners. There is a limited variety of types. 

During the last few years there has been an excellent series of descriptive works, 
presenting various aspects of life in the Southern Continent. It includes such attractive 
volumes as E. J. Banfield’s “ Confessions of a Beachcomber,” in which the author 
describes his experiences of the simple life on a tropic isle off the Queensland coast ; 
““We of the Never-Never,”’ in which Mrs. Æneas Gunn depicts the rough civilisation 
of the Northern Territory; “The Wool Track,’ which gave Mr. C. W. Bean the 
opportunity to give such vivid pictures of the wool industry in all its phases; 
C. D. Mackellar’s “Scented Isles and Coral Gardens,” Will Ogilvie’s “ My Life in 
the Open,” E. J. Brady’s “ The King’s Caravan,” and Alfred Buchanan’s “ The Real 
Australia.” This class of book has a good sale both in England and Australia, and 
it is doing much to create a right impression of the real life of the continent. 
These writers have taken the rough with the smooth, and their adventures have 
intensified their love for their country. How different is the patronising globe- 
trotter who sees Australia through an hotel window ! Even with his limited knowledge 
he can’t even do a good post-impression of the country. The time has come now when 
people outside Australia want to hear Australians speak for themselves. The topo- 
graphical middleman is becoming superfluous. If the Australian has something 
worthy to say in literature I think his work stands the same chance of a hearing as 
that of the writer of any other country. ` $ 

Let me pass on now for a moment to general literature. Among what might be 
called the monumental works written in Australia one may single out Dr. W. E. 
Hearn’s “The Aryan Household,” G. W. Rusden’s “History of Australia,” j 
Professor EH. E. Morris’s “ Dictionary of Austral English,” Alexander Sutherland’s jf 
‘Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct,’ and Ernest Scott’s “ Tensei 
Napoleon ”—a valuable contribution to the early history of Australia. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Professor Gilbert Murray, and Mr. Haddon Chambers, though 
born in the Commonwealth, can hardly be called Australian writers in the strict 
sense of the term. A word about drama. The citizens of Adelaide were the first to 
take up the repertory movement, and for several years the Literary Theatre there has 

given regular seasons for the production of the works of the most advanced of the 
European dramatists. In Melbourne we have the annual drama nights devoted to 
the production of local plays. The fourth annual night was held last May, and part of 
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my mission in London is the difficult one of placing some dramas with London managers. 
The Australian melodrama has proved to be a commercial success, and these other 
plays which I hold have a closer fidelity to nature will, I hope, be produced on the 
regular stage. 

To return to the poets. There are more poets than prose writers, and most of their 


—~poetry is inspired by the bush. “ What is the bush ?” asked Marie Corelli on one occa- 


sion, and Louise Mack defined it as follows: “ It simply means the vast virgin forest 
that covers Australia from end to end, that dies away sometimes for hundreds of miles, 
then is met with again for hundreds more, that has one distinctive tree—the gum tree. 
This great forest is exempt from the touch of autumn and winter, for the trees never 
shed their leaves. Spring, summer, autumn, and winter they stand in their grey- 
greenness, with a colouring as soft and gentle as the olive groves.” Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, our greatest poet, who knew his gum tree, suggests its nocturnal aspect in 
these lines :— 


In the gathering of night gloom overhead in 
The still silent change, 
All fire-flushed when forest trees redden 
On slopes of the range, 
When the gnarled knotted trunks eucalyptian 
Seem carved, like weird columns Egyptian, 
With curious device, quaint inscription, 
And hieroglyph strange. 


One could quote pages from Gordon, but it is not necessary as his work is already so 
well known. In Australia his memory is revered like that of a national hero. There 
is an annual pilgrimage to his grave in the Brighton cemetery, and funds are now being 
raised for a statue of the poct. His vogue is also spreading in England, for I read the 

- other day that his poems were being read even in the boudoirs of Mayfair. 

In Henry Clarence Kendall we have a poet with a more limited range than his 

contemporary, but his verse reaches heights of sublimity unattained by any other 

ustralian writer. It would take too long to read “ To a Mountain,” which to my 

“mind is the noblest poem in our literature. I like these lines from ‘“ Outre Mer,” 
which may be regarded as his swan-song :— 


I see, as one in dreaming, 


A broad, bright, quiet sea ; 


Beyond it lies a haven, 
The only home for me. 

Some men grow strong with trouble, 
But all my strength is past, 

And, tired and full of sorrow, 
I long to sleep at last. 


Kendall’s life was one long struggle against temptation and adversity, but.before he ~ 


passed out of a world of care he enriched Australian poesy with some rare gems which 


are perhaps the more precious because they are so few. i 
I am less acquainted with the work of James Brunton Stephens, who is worthy of 
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a place alongside the other two poets. His“ Convict Once ” has been highly praised 
by the critics. He was a prophet as well as poet, for as far back as 1877 he heralded 
the coming of an Australian Commonwealth. He wrote :— 
So flows beneath our good and ill 
A viewless stream of Common Will, 
A gathering force, a present might, 
That, from its silent depths of gloom, 
At Wisdom’s voice shall leap to light, 
And hide our barren feuds in bloom, 
Till, all our sundering lines with love o’ergrown, 
Our bounds shall be the girdling seas alone. 
We don’t bother now whether we belong to New South Wales or Victoria; we re 
Australians, and that’s sufficient for most of us. 
Mr. Will Ogilvie has written well both in prose and verse, and his poem “ The Bush 
my Lover ” alone entitles him to a leading place. I have mentioned the prose work of 
Lawson, but he too is prominent in what might be called the open-air school of poets. 
Mr. A. B. Paterson’s racy style has made him very popular in Australia. Over 
50,000 copies of “ ‘The Man From Snowy River, and Other Verses” have 
been sold since it was published in 1895. This shows that there are a number of 
readers as well as writers of poetry. But it has always to be remembered that it is 
the poetry with local colour that sells best. Victor Daley’s work is finer than that of 
Paterson’s, but it has never had the same appeal to the public, and the reason may 
be that it has hardly a tinge of local colour. Daley is the most graceful writer of 
lyrics that Australia has produced. His “ Sunset Fantasy ” is one of the rare examples 
of imaginative work we possess. Its one fault is that the top note is sustained too 
long, with the result that the exquisite imagery is inclined to cloy. 
It is early in the day to fix Mr. Bernard O’Dowd’s place in Australian literature. 
It is sufficient to say that among present-day writers he stands out as the intellectual 
leader of his time. He has a penetrating mind that looks beyond the present, and his 
work will become more widely appreciated as the years go by. In some of his poems 
there is more thought than emotion, but in such pieces as “ Bacchus ” and “ Resurgent A 
the lines lilt on to the end. His sonnet “ Australia ” is one of the best. Wee 
writer in earnest, and he has set forth his ideas on the aim of the poet in an original jf 
treatise entitled “ Poetry Militant.” ~ | 
But here I must close, for art claims my attention. Though few important novel: 
have been published during the last few years, there have been several volumes off 
poetry which contain some haunting lines. I refer to the works by Hugh McCrae, 
Frank Williamson, Louis Esson, Marie Pitt, Dorothy McCrae, and Mary Gilmore, who 
stands first among the women poets of her land. Some bards have been inspired by 
subjects outside Australia, as, for instance, Arthur Adams, who has given such interes 
ing impressions of London streets, and Arthur Bayldon, who has written a remarkab 
sonnet on Marlowe. I have but touched the fringe of my theme, and I have et 
time to refer to the stimulating sonnets of William Gay ; in idea and craft 
his sonnet on “ Australian Federation ” is the most perfect thing of its kin 
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literature. I think I have said enough to show that we have other poets besides 

Gordon and other prose writers besides Marcus Clarke. The interest which has 

been roused by the works of these writers will probably prompt readers to put the 

same question as my friend. And so for the benefit of future inquirers I beg to suggest 
| that in connection with the new Commonwealth building, one room should be devoted 
3 to the purposes of a library. It would require no elaborate scheme to establish it. 
| All that would be needed would be a small but representative collection of the best 
poetry, fiction, biography, and history, and I would recommend that the various 
anthologies, the “ Australian Catalogue,” Turner and Sutherland’s “ Development of 
Australian Literature” and Desmond Byrne’s “ Australian Writers” should be 
included among the works of reference. 

I have referred to Sydney as the writers’ city ; I hope I won’t arouse any inter- 
State feeling if I confine my remarks on art mainly to Melbourne, the acknowledged 
art centre of the Commonwealth. Mr. O’Dowd recently observed that Literature was 

| the Cinderella of the Australian mansion. This may explain why resplendent Art 
ef) has always worn the fine raiment: she has received all the honours, and, being more 
wealthy than her modest sister, she has been able to treat her followers more liberally. 
She picks out her favourites and sets them up in comfortable villas in St. John’s Wood. 

I think the record of what Australian artists have accomplished during the last fifty 
years is one which should stir our national pride. Last year twenty-four Australians 
were represented at the Royal Academy, fifteen at the Old Salon and six at the New. 
One Australian painter is represented at the Luxembourg, Paris, and two sculptors 
at the Tate Gallery, London. While figure and landscape painters and sculptors have 
been gaining distinctions abroad, we have a band of landscape and figure painters, 
sculptors, painters in water-colour, etchers, and black-and-white artists who are doing 
admirable work in Australia. Not all the best men go abroad, but some of those 
who get their work stamped with the London hall-mark are often regarded as superior 
to cleverer men who have stayed at home. I think, however, that this worship of the 
London hall-mark is dying out, and the citizens of the Commonwealth are beginning 
“to take a pride in their own, whether at home or abroad. For recently at Mr. Hans 
eysen’s exhibition of landscapes held in Melbourne the sales reached £2,000. This 


quaint ails of Hahndorf in South evens A man A oi an tastes he has 


George Moore, “is a lonely thing,” and Heysen, with his wife and family, lives 
ae ote from any coterie. He paints away among the gums, constantly studying — 
their tall trunks and spreading branches as they appear in the rapid changes of light 
nd shade, His supreme aim is to suggest the elusive atmosphere of the scone, g 


cates that the boom in local art in that city is conning and it points to the time 


lived simply and painted vigorously, with the result that he has not only enhanced _ 
his reputation, put has received good recompense for his labour. “ Art,” according to — 
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The boom in local art in Melbourne was started in 1907, when the sales in connec- 
tion with an exhibition held by Strecton reached £2,000 for the first time in connection 
with a one-man show. Streeton did the great service of making Australian paintings 
fashionable in the Victorian capital. Since then, Sydney and Adelaide painters have 
come to Melbourne to sell their works, and the round of exhibitions has been continuous. 
Some artists have done better than others, but as the Atheneum Gallery, where these 
exhibitions are held, has to be booked months ahead it may be assumed that there 
is no likelihood that the public interest in pictures is going to diminish. There is 
rather the certainty that Melbourne, both as regards European and Australian works, 
will grow in importance as the art centre of the Commonwealth, for in the Felton 
Bequest it has the good fortune to have what is perhaps the largest art bequest in 
the world. The late Mr. Alfred Felton (a partner in the firm of Messrs. Felton, 
Grimwade & Co., manufacturing chemists) left over £7,000'a year for the purchase 
of works of art for the Melbourne Gallery. This is more than double the income 
received from the Chantrey Bequest. The administration of the Felton Bequest has 
aroused the same sort of criticism which has been raised in connection with the manage- 
ment of other bequests. Under the conditions of the will, the members of the Felton 
Committee and the trustees of the Melbourne Gallery cannot delegate their powers 
to anyone outside these bodies. They alone must “ select” the paintings and sculp- 
ture which are bought for the Gallery ; but, as these gentlemen, most of whom are 
“advised ” by 
experts who report on works considered suitable for the national collection. There 
have been several advisers, with the result that the quality of the works and the 
prices paid for them vary considerably. It is complained, not without reason, 
that the income from the bequest is being expended on names without masterpieces. 
Even with £7,000 a year it is useless to attempt to get representative examples 
of English and Continental masters, and the administrators of the bequest 
are frittering away the income on second-rate examples which have little interest 
beyond the signatures in the corner. The works by Watteau, Hoppner, Morland, 
and the sketch by Constable which were recently purchased have only a curio 
interest. * T 

We can never hope to have a representative collection of masters, but there is a rare — 
opportunity to acquire one of the best collections of modern works. mne AE 


laymen, are far removed from the European art centres, they are 


to get good modern works. for a few hundreds. “ The value of a good collection 


money spent on the whole of the present works would not have been sufficient to bu 
single; really valuable ees of an old master, at the present day at fabulous p 


vone” pa And what have Ma got for the price of an old master? Some of the 
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best of the modern English, French, Dutch, and Belgian schools. The same thing 
could be accomplished in Melbourne. 

The capital of Victoria has another advantage in having a National School of Art, 
which was established by the Government over forty years ago. The majority of the 
Australian painters who have been successful abroad were students at this school, 
I may mention Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A., Longstaff, Bunny, Fox, Quinn, Coates, 
and, among a younger group, David Davies, Abbe Altson, Isaac Cohen, Ambrose 
Patterson, Max Meldrum, Dora Meeson, Bess Norris, Ruby Lind, and others who have 
exhibited either at the Academy or the Salons. The course is as complete as that in 
force at the most important of the European schools. Every year £133 is offered in 
prizes, and triennially a travelling scholarship, valued at £150, tenable for three years, 
is awarded. Women have recently carried off the best prizes at London art schools, 

and the same applies to Melbourne, where the last two scholarships were won by 
Miss Constance Jenkins and Miss Winifred Honey. 
i The New South Wales Government has now decided to establish a National School 
= of Art in Sydney. This will be an adjunct to the National Gallery, which was built 
{| at a cost of £107,000, the value of the collection of works of art being £150,000. The 

Adelaide Gallery is smaller than the institutions in Melbourne and Sydney, but, thanks 
to the judgment of Mr. H. P. Gill, it has the best-selected collection in the Common- 
wealth. The South Australian Government has shown its sympathy with the artists 
of the State by providing them with a gallery for the exhibition of their pictures. 
Not only every capital but every provincial city of any importance has its art gallery, 
and recently in the suburb of Prahran, Melbourne, the local council established the 
first municipal gallery in the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth Government has followed the example of the State 
Governments in encouraging the development of the arts. It has appointed 
a National Memorials Committee for the purpose of making a collection of national 
portraits. The services of a number of artists will be required to paint a series which 
includes the Governors-General, Prime Ministers, Speakers of the House of Repre- 

` sentatives, and Presidents of the Senate who have been connected with the Common- 


» te 


_ Parliament since its inception. It has also decided to expend a Jarge sum 
A 


n the interior decorations of the new Commonwealth Offices in the Strand. 


— Quite a number of artists will be required to do this work. I agree with a writer 
= jn the British Australasian that it should be carried out in harmony with a general 
i esign. I think the only way, of getting over the difficult task of selecting the 
artists is to have an open competition. We want all the painters and sculptors of 

the first rank, but we cannot ignore the claims of C. Web. Gilbert, Ambrose 
Patterson, Charles Wheeler, Max Meldrum, Norman Carter, and others of the 
younger school who have given decisive evidence of their ability. The work should 

“pe divided up among the most competent Australian artists in Australia, in 


ws London, Paris, and New York. : 
Ta Speaking at the Royal Academy Banquet in 1907, the Honourable Alfred Deakin 
4 remarked that “ the stimulating, exhilarating sunshine of the Commonwealth, and its 
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atmosphere of boundless natural resources and beauties, will yield deeper qualities | 
under the inspiration of a fiery faith in the destiny of the country and the possibilities 
of our race.” There is everything to inspire a big art movement in Australia, and it 
is only a question of time when this ideal will be realised. The wider scope which has 
been given to artists by Government aid, and the munificence of private buyers, has 
impressed Australian painters in London and Paris, and several are talking of returning 
to the Commonwealth, if only for a period. No one appreciates the beauty of the 
Austral landscape more than the artist who returns to it. Yet the inspiration has 
always been there, and now that the problem of making a living out of art seems 
nearer solution great things should come. 
I regret that in the list of works which are to be illustrated on slides that the late 
Mr. J. Ford Paterson, Messrs. Ambrose Patterson, Norman Carter, Charles Wheeler, 
Syd Long, Blamire Young, and others are not represented from the other side. The 
last-named, who is our most brilliant painter in water-colours, is visiting London shortly 
and I trust his work will receive the attention it deserves. 
The following reproductions of works by representative Australian artists were shown 
during the course of the lecture*: Figure painting, “ A Holiday in Essex,” Geo. W. Lambert 
(shown at the Academy, 1910; the Salon, 1911); landscape, “Still Glides the Stream,” 
Arthur Streeton (from the work in the Sydney Gallery); figure painting, ‘‘ Apres le Bain,” 
Rupert Bunny (from the work in the Luxembourg, Paris); landscape, ““On the Wallaby 
Track,” Fred McCubbin (from the work in the Sydney Gallery); portrait, ““Miss Broom- 
field,” John Longstaff ; marine painting, “ Fishing Boats, St. Ives,” Hayley Lever; figure 
painting, “The Ferry,” E. Phillips Fox (shown at the Academy, 1911; the Salon, 1912); 
marine painting, “The Wash of the Next Ahead,” Arthur J. W. Burgess (by permission 
of the Autotype Fine Art Company; shown at the Academy, 1912); portrait, “ The Walker 
Brothers,” George Coates (shown at the Academy, 1912); etching, “ The Sawmill,” John 
Shirlow; lithograph, ‘‘ A Bacchanal,”’ Norman Lindsay; miniature, “Bon Jour,’ Bess 
Norris, R.M.S. (Mrs. J. Nevin Tate) (from the work in the Walker Gallery, Liverpool) ; 
caricature, “Sir Herbert Tree,” Will. Dyson (by permission of the proprietors of The 
World); poster, “ Your Country Needs You,” Dora Meeson (Mrs. George Coates) (de- 
signed for the National Service League); line drawing, “‘Springtide,? Ruby Lind (Mrs. 
Will. Dyson); etching, ‘‘ Carlyle’s House,” A. Henry Fullwood; figure painting, “ The 
Mirror,” Fred Leist (shown at the Salon, 1911; the Academy, 1912); animal painting, 
“ Rounding up the Straggler,” F. P. Mahony; portrait, “ Eileen,’ Tom Roberts (from - 
the work in the Sydney Gallery); landscape, “ Gum Trees,” Hans Heysen; portrait 
“ Mother and Sons,” James Quinn (shown at the Salon, 1912); sculpture, “The Wheel of 
Life,” C. Web. Gilbert; sculpture, “ Ariadne,” Harold Parker (from the work in the Tate i 
Gallery); sculpture, “The Earth and its Elements,” Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A. (from 
the work in the Tate Gallery); Portrait of Alfred Felton ; Façade of the Melbourne Gallery. ° 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Gzorar H. Rer (High Commissioner for Australia) took the chai 
at the outset of the proceedings, but was compelled to leave immediately afterwa ds owi 


to an important official engagement. È ¥ g 
The Hon. J. G. Jennys, who succeeded him, said Mr. Moore’s reputation was such that Jf 
no words were needed to introduce him to the meeting. j N 


y 
After the reading of the Paper the following discussion took place : 


The CHAIRMAN said he was sure that all had been deeply interested. He wished to 


* Some of the photographs brought from Australia were found to be unsuitable for slide 


reproduction; consequently examples of the work of several leading artists were regretfully — 
omitted. P-P se oe ok bia) ? 
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emphasise one remark made by Mr. Moore, i.e. that following the example set in America k, 
_ they could do much to assist Australian art by providing educational institutions and giving 
artists the opportunity of existing without starving while they were making their reputations. 
Mr. G. W. LAMBERT was delighted to learn that a national art school had been promised 
to Sydney. When an art student in Sydney some fifteen years back he and his fellow 
students had always looked with longing to Melbourne and the encouragement given there 
to serious study in the national school so ably described by Mr. Moore. He remembered 
being one of a group of students who waited upon the then Minister of Education to implore 
his assistance in getting an institution in Sydney on the same lines as that in Melbourne. 
He also remembered that, owing to extreme nervousness, he forgot his carefully prepared 
speech and cowered behind a more stalwart and eloquent art student. He would like to 
think that his modest silence on that, to him, memorable occasion had borne fruit, but, who- 
ever was responsible, it was indeed great news that Sydney was at last to get her national 
art school. In Australia they still retained that early Victorian prejudice that had so long 
cramped the development of the art instinct here in England, namely the prejudice that 
art was an unnecessary part of a child’s education and to some extent wicked. When 
instruction in art became part of the ordinary education of every Australian child, this 
prejudice would disappear and art would come to be recognised as part of our national life. 
Mr. Gorvon Inaris said he had listened with so much enjoyment to Mr. Moore’s paper that 
any criticism might seem captious were it not confined to a few words. It was because 
he thought that in this particular question the paper was voicing popular opinion in Aus- 
tralia, and because he was of opinion that this popular opinion was based on wrong premises. 
that he made any comment. He referred to the passage in which Mr. Moore, after speak- 
ing of the writers who had created a proper impression of the real life of the Continent, went 
on to remark; “How different is the patronising globe-trotter who sees Australia through 
a hotel window. Even with his limited knowledge he cannot do a good post-impression 
of the country. The topographical middleman is becoming superfluous.” He was one 
of those who was of opinion that, whilst on many points it was vital to have a book on Aus- 
-~ tralia written by an Australian, much valuable criticism would be lost and the world at 
large be debarred from profitable side-lights if the descriptive field were limited entirely to 
local writers. When speaking of Adam Lindsay Gordon it should be remembered that it 
was because Australia presented him with something new, something different, that he was 
able to give his verses their life and ring. And to take another case, cited by Mr. Moore, 
it could be truly said that Mr. ©. E. W. Bean gave a remarkably vivid picture of the wood 
industry in all its phases in his admirable book “ On the Wool Track.” But it should not 
be forgotten that the charm of that work was due to the fact that Mr. Bean was approach- 
ing a new country and, to him, a new industry. The back country was to him a revelation 
he was able to describe scenes and episodes with a colour and life that had not been 
assed. He maintained that for a young country like Australia, detached from the 
er world and pursuing its ideas on lines of its own, where there must of necessity be many 
es made and many false ideas created, nothing could be better than that the traveller 
a visit and limn clearly what he deemed the faults and foibles. The estimate 
y be incorrect; it would be none the less salutary on that account. Speak- 
istralian of the fourth generation, and with a great affection for his native land, 
thought that Australians could not take criticism. They were too apt to assume È 
; rything was correct when praise was bestowed; but that a writer was governed by G 
the worst form of bias when he pointed out faults and demerits. A few years back Aus- 
tralians were often accused of having a very good conceit of themselves. Did they not 
remember Kingsley’s charming story of “The Boy in Grey” ? Might he recall that pas- 
sage in which Kingsley told how the Boy in Grey and Prince Philarete wore going along > 
the world in a birch bark canoe and arrived on the Australian coasts. Well,” wrote 
Kingsley, “they saw something when they approached the Australian ere All oe male- 
adult colonists were down on the shore, every man had brought his grandmother, and every 
man had brought an egg and was teaching his grandmothe 
ee d ha ans > ’ 
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that criticism could be nothing else but good and useful. A person who spent three or four 
months travelling throughout the Commonwealth knew more about it as a whole than ninety- 
five out of every hundred of locally born Australians. The majority of Australians did 
not travel much in their own country; they lived in the big cities and occasionally made 
trips to the country districts. Hitherto they had not troubled to see much of their own 
country. Fortunately a change had set in.’ Let them by all means welcome the impressions 
of any visitor and when he criticised let them examine his criticisms and take them for what 
they are worth. It was fatal for a scattered community in the Southern Seas to remain 
detached, self-absorbed and free from criticism. A condition of self-complacency was only 
too likely to follow. 

Mr. Wriiitam Dyson remarked that with regard to Mr. Inglis’s remarks he felt him- 
self not quite in agreement. He did not regard the globe-trotter’s criticism as necessarily 
of immense importance to Australian literatece! Australia had a destiny to work out, 
which, from the point of view of English criticism, could be dealt with in an interesting way 
by the globe-trotter, but he rather fancied Mr. Inglis was wrong in thinking we must neces- 
sarily learn more than the globe-trotter might learn from the Australian. From the point 
of view of literature Australia was chiefly interesting as she appealed to the eyes of Australia. 

Mr. W. B. DALLEY said he would like, in more than the conventional sense, to say how 
deeply he felt indebted to Mr. Moore for his paper. He was a man who had spent a great 
part of his life in forwarding those interests which one might roughly describe as associated 
with art and literature in Australia. Many of them were aware of his efforts in Melbourne 
to create and carry on something distinctive in the way of Australian drama. They had 
heard a great deal about the globe-trotter, but he had rather failed to understand his pre- 
cise appositeness in this case. Continuing, Mr. Dalley said he was amazed in looking over 
the list prepared by Mr. Moore to see the great number of works of importance that had 
been produced in the realms of art in Australia, and still more in looking over the lecture 
to find the number of names of writers the country had produced. He remembered com- 
ing to this country as a boy of eighteen, and being asked whether they had any poets in Aus- if 
tralia. For patriotic reasons he promptly replied, “‘ Yes, certainly,” and was pounced upon 
by somebody who said “ Goodness gracious, the world has only produced three!” His 
statement was perhaps somewhat exaggerated, and Mr. Moore’s lecture also was perhaps 
pitched in too high a vein. There could not be any doubt, however, that there had been 
men amongst them who had written things that deservedly stood on a pinnacle of their 
own. There was the work of Henry Lawson, the work of Marcus Clarke, and many of the 
lyrics of Victor Daley. It was a pity that the work produced by these three men was so slight 
and fugitive in relation to the genius of the men themselves. The reason obviously mus 
be that sufficient encouragement had not been given to literary genius in Australia, beca 
it was inconceivable to think a man like Lawson would have produced so little in any o 
country, and that of so fugitive a character. Marcus Clarke had written a book whi 
according to Lord Rosebery, was one of the greatest romances in the English 1 

Mr. FRANK GIBSON, referring to the administration of the Felton Bequest, sai 
the present art adviser of the Felton Bequest Committee in England, he considere 
lecturer had been very unjust to that committee, and also inaccurate as to his fac 
the bequest had come into existence almost entirely modern pictures had beer 
for the Melbourne Gallery. The works by Watteau, Hoppner, Morland, and Con 

= were recently purchased were pronounced by the best official expert opinion in Eng 
and France (including that of Lord Carmichael, a former Trustee of the National Gate) [i| 
a to be excellent examples of these painters. He (Mr. Gibson) agreed that now was the time -| 
to buy modern works, and, so far as possible, he had done so. 
"3 Mr. Moors, replying to a vote of thanks and referring to Mr. Gibson's remarks, said he had 
spoken throughout about the administrators of the fund. It was useless going on trying 1} 
to get old masters when they had not the money, and he thought | Mr. Gibson goulde agree | 
with him in that. a Fa : 


š > 2 A vote of thanks was a given to the CHAIRMAN for presiding. 
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VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C. 
By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


Vancouver IsLanp is the richest portion of Canada in the variety and extent of its 
natural resources. Timber, coal, minerals, fisheries, and agriculture make up the 
roster of her advantages. The very limited extent to which these have been ex- 
‘ploited is due to the ignorance of the world as to their extent. Rich, and even 
fabulously rich, as are some of these resources, they are for the greater part unknown 
and untested by capital. When Vancouver Island is really discovered there will be an 
exodus to her shores by the treasure-seekers of all nations. Her riches are apparent, 
not problematical, and, in the line of timber, coal, agriculture, and fisheries, apparently 


limitless. 
| Let us first consider the extent and situation of the Island. It is approximately 
pl 270 miles long, and from ten to eighty miles wide, with a total area of 15,000 square 
i, miles. It is larger than Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island combined, and 
| contains about 10,000,000 acres. It has mountain ranges, rivers, lakes, and plains, 


< with valleys and foothills interspersed. Much of the land is now heavily timbered. 

On Vancouver Island and the islands immediately adjacent to it there is standing 
to-day sufficient merchantable timber to supply 1,000,000,000 feet annually for the 
next hundred years for shipment over railways or by vessels. There are at least 
fifteen varieties of merchantable timber native to the Island. The Douglas fir is 
the most important commercial timber and is here found of the largest dimensions 
and in the greatest profusion. Next to the Douglas fir comes the red cedar; next 
the spruce and hemlock. Millions of dollars of American and British capital are in- 
vested in the lumbering business on Vancouver Island, and still this vast body of 
timber has hardly been scratched. Vessels load for South America at Island ports, 
and logging railways and branch railways cut into new districts year by year, and yet 
the timber limits have enough standing trees in them to breast the onset of no matter 
how many mills for at least a century to come. 

Fir has mostly been milled so far, with cedar a good second, and the spruce 
and hemlock have been comparatively exempt from the saws. But the day is fast 
approaching when the best of the cedar will be held at much higher prices; while 
as to the spruce and other pulp wood, that will be kept for the pulp and paper mills 
exclusively. The waste heretofore allowed in most of the Island mills is something 
uinous. Thousands of tons of good pulp material are burned every year. The settlers 
are burning up millions of feet every year of fine timber in clearing their land, and 
this waste, while appalling, seems to be inevitable under existing conditions. 
_ Some of Vancouver Island’s timber runs 300,000 feet to the acre. Much more of 
Fist ns 3 150,000 and plenty of it 100,000 feet to the acre. Trees 300 feet in height ar 

o rare. The average height of those felled for lumber is 150 feet. Diameter runs i 

A an ae to eleven feet. The proximity of the sea-coast to much of the largest bodies 
of timber makes the cost of handling the Island timber comparatively small. Van- 
couver Island possesses the most valuable, and the largest area of merchantable 
timber in the world. 
Coming next to the subject of coal, the fact that so little is really known of t 

coal measures is apparent. It is true that from eleven to twelve million dolla: 

© was paid for the Dunsmuir coal interests. But these are only partially developed, an 
while turning out thousands of tons yearly, are only in their nfa py ype far as ox 
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ploitation iš concerned. The Western Fuel Company has extensive and paying mines, 
and so has the Pacific Coast Coal Mines Company: but scratch the surface of Vancouver 
Island in a hundred different localities and you will reach coal. Coal is found in many 
creeks in various districts, and a well-authenticated map of approximate geology of 
the Island indicates coal in almost every part of it. When you see six-foot beds of 
coal running two miles into the ground, extending out from the main tunnel on each 
side for hundreds of yards, and are then taken to similar beds fifty feet or so above 
the beds you have just examined, you commence to realise, to some extent, what 
enormous coal measures exist ov the Island. 

But the undiscovered country has its occasional explorers and prospectors who 
tell mysterious stories of coal measures that far transcend in size any thus far brought 
to light. New mines are being opened up from time to time, and the end is not yet 
insight. The joint yearly output of the east-coast Vancouver Island colliers ten years 
ago was over 1,000,000 tons of coal shipped to all known ports, but that is a mere 
bagatelle so far as possibility of production is concerned. It would be absurd to say 
that the Island was underlaid by one vast bed of coal, but it is strictly within the 
truth to say that the coal measures, collectively speaking, have not been more than 
experimentally developed. 

Of other minerals copper is the one in which the most practical work has been done 
as regards production. Hundreds of prospects have been opened up, and some 
mining has been commenced only to be abandoned. But with all the disappointments 
that have followed in -the train of over-enthusiasm, the record of copper mining on 
the Island has been impressive. Copper is found virtually all over the Island, and 
almost invariably with some addition of silver and gold-bearing rock. At Sooke, 
Goldstream, Cowichan, Port Renfrew, Mount Sicker, Chemainus, Malahat, Manaimo 
Lake, the Qualicum District, along the Alberni Canal, Nahmint and Kennedy Lakes, 
Clayoquot District, Sidney Inlet, Kyuquot, Quatsino, Victoria, Alice, and Nimpkish 
Lakes, San Josef Creek, and various other points copper is found. From September 
1908 to September 1909, the Tyee Copper Company smelter at Ladysmith, Vancouver 
Island, smelted 45,000 tons of copper, from which were extracted 3,500,000 pounds of 
copper, 52,000 ounces of silver, and 7,000 ounces of gold. Vancouver Island has 
produced during the past five years about one-half of the copper that has come TOR 
the Pacific coastal district. | 

As to iron, that is particularly one of the metals of the undiscovered country: | 
True, there have been large quantities of magnetic ore uncovered, mined, and piled o 
the dumps at the Sarita mine at Barkley Sound, and innumerable prospects havi 
been made, but lack of transportation has kept iron in the background. At Bugaboo 
Creek, about fifty miles from Victoria, there is magnetic iron-ore in bulk, but the 
; rails will not reach there for at least a number of years. There is iron at cao | 
Nootka, Campbell River, Jordan River, Chemainus, Crown Mountain, and other | 
_ points. Just what its value is no one can say. Just how much iron is in other and 
unexplored portions of the Island no man knows. Iron from magnetic ore smelted | 
by charcoal is claimed to be specially valuable when manufactured into steel by the | 
cementation process, particularly when free from phosphorus and sulphur, as some 
of these magnetic ores have been shown to be in great part. The iron industry is 
o far at a standstill; but there have been indications that capitalists of a high 
ik have been investigating iron conditions on the Island, and within the next 


few years smelters Pri, likely to be established to determine conclusively the status 
i fi iron ores. $ Ai we 
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Quartz and placer gold have been mined on Vancouver Island intermittently 
for years. The Leech River mining of years back produced a goodly quantity of 
high-class gold, but it gave out, and since then only a little gold has been washed 
from its sands. Gold ores have been found at the Clayoquot district. Gold-bearing 
quartz has also turned up near Sooke, Kyuquot Sound, the Quatsino district, and 
other points. Placer gold is widely distributed, some being found around Cape 
Commerell at the extreme north-eastern end of the Island. Other placer gold-producing 
points have been the Leech River, the San Juan and Sombrio Rivers, and Wreck Bay 
and Zeballes Arm on the west coast. Mining is now being carried on at the Sombrio 
River, and extensive preparations are being promised at China Creek in the Alberni 
district. Gold is still the lure of no-man’s-land so far as Vancouver Island is 
concerned, for the possibilities of the back-country wildernesses are only faintly 
indicated by the pick and pan of the wandering miner. 

Nootka marble is already a noted product. At Kyuquot Sound, Esperance 
Inlet, Mosquito and Huston Lakes, and on the Klaanch River other marble deposits 
have been found, but have not as yet been worked to any great extent. 


| 
: 
| 
> As to the fisheries of Vancouver Island, they are also to a great extent undiscovered. 


The salmon canneries have been in operation for many years, and during the four- 
year run of the sockeye salmon a large business is often done. But the salmon-fishing, 
‘even in the four-year season, is somewhat precarious. In the intervening years it 
is problematical. The great staple of food-fish possibilities is the halibut, and that 
is another comparatively undiscovered asset of Vancouver Island’s manifold wealth. 
Rock cod is another kind of fish that can be reckoned with commercially, but halibut 
are along the west coast in immense banks, and they have as yet hardly been toyed 
with. An occasional schooner comes in and catches a few hundred thousand pounds 
of halibut in a couple of days or so, but this merely indicates the presence of the huge 
schools of fish. The Indians from one little fishing village may run out and catch 
twenty thousand pounds in a day for drying ; but the supply extends for miles, and 
the toll taken is merely negligible. 

Some day shrewd capitalists will wake up to the chances for a vast fishing industry 
on the west coast of Vancouver Island. Rock cod, herrings, oysters, and salmon will 
all add to such an industry. And sardines, or a small pilchard resembling the sardine, 
make runs that could be utilised occasionally. Plenty of timber for boxes is right 


P at hand, and in four years there will be the Canadian Northern as well as the Canadian 


ific Railway to meet transportation necessities. But the Japanese and Chinese 
emand, and the South American and Mexican trade alone, will more than justify 
the investment. 
Another significant feature of west-coast fishing is the whale fishing. Norway’s 
hale fisheries are exhausted. Vancouver Island’s whale fisheries are the largest now 


inthe world. At Kyuquot and Sechart the whaling vessels go out armed with the 


latest artillery and tackle for the capture of the leviathans of the deep. They find “ 
the whales in schools, and miles from land. Opening up on them with bomb-lances 

they kill as many as they can tow back to port, and double discount the crude methods "E 

of the old harpoon whale-fishers of early days. But a great waste of raw material in 

the way of by-products is permitted, and as soon as capital wakes up to the fortunes 
thrown back into the sea it will establish factories to utilise all this waste, and add 
materially to the weight and value of the freight to be carried over the Island railway 
i every port in the universe. į 

Aa A AA Frith its accompanying pursuits of fruit-growing, berry paal 
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vegetable raising, and poultry-breeding, it is almost amusing to reckon on 
paratively small development. There is a steady demand, with high prices 
kinds of farm produce. Eggs sell at from thirty-five to seventy-five cents asdazen. 
A man does not need more than ten or twenty acres to make a good living. f he Je 
capable and industrious. He should have had experience; and he must not be 
afraid to work. Mixed farming will pay as surely as a man puts hard wor ant || 
intelligence into it. Living conditions are especially advantageous. There ha Dag. 
extremes of either heat or cold. There is no winter season, but a rainy season which 
is not long drawn out except in some localities, and in the southern portion of the 
Island the rainfall is extremely moderate, ranging from twenty-five to thirty-five 
inches annually. i 

Fruit, except peaches and grapes, grows abundantly, and is of good colour and 
excellent flavour. In favoured places peaches and grapes are also grown. Berries 
and vegetables grow splendidly. Grasses of all kinds thrive, and Vancouver Island is 
an ideal country for dairying. Butter from three of the Island creameries commands 
fifty cents a pound retail price. 

While Vancouver Island is not a wheat country in the sense of the Alberta and 
Saskatchewan provinces, wheat and oats grow well and profitably. But the land is 
more valuable now for other lines of farming. The raising of sheep, cattle, hogs, and 
horses offers a wide range of effort, and there is a constant and paying demand for | | 
all livestock as well as for all meat brought to market. 

The Island towns are still in their swaddling-clothes so far as development is con- 
cerned, although some of them shadow forth. their future destiny as cities of great 
importance. Manaimo, Ladysmith, Port Alberni, Alberni, Cumberland, and other 
places will be cities of which any country could be proud. All these little cities haye 
great wealth of mineral, timber, and agricultural districts adjacent, and have rail and 
steamship connection with various parts of the Island, mainland, and the United States. 
Some of the lumber-shipping ports ship vast quantities of lumber. Chemainus, for 
instance, sends lumber all over the world, and markets an almost incredible ton 
of timber to foreign ports. All of these Island towns are of paramount importan 
the development of the industries and the riches of the Island. Comox, soon to be 
reached by rail, is another important town, and Union Bay, close to Cumberland,” 
handles large quantities of coal and coke. Duncan, on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway, is the centre of one of the finest agricultural portions of the Island. Sidney, 
the terminus of the Victoria and Sidney Railway, isa town whose future is remarkabl 
promising, and there are a number of smaller towns and settlements scattered up and 
down the west and east coasts which are growing with the constantly expanding — 
growth of the country. 

The railways on Vancouver Island for a long time were limited to the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway and the Victoria and Sidney Railway. But within the last 
few years a decided movement has taken place among the ambitious rail-layers who 
have had Vancouver Island in their mind’s eye. The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
directing the destinies of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo road, has begun to show signs — 
of extreme activity. It has completed its important branch to the Alberni district, 
started clearing a right-of-way from Union Bay to Oyster River on the east cos 
the Island, and is building its northern extension at or near French Creek on toC 
thus arranging for a continuous line from Victoria to Alberni district and 
and on up the east coast, reaching up toward the Campbell Lake region 
Duncan Bay, a few miles from the Seymour Narrows. The Canadian 
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pbuilding on the mainland of British Columbia, to terminate at Victoria via car ferry 
from the mainland, and is building from Victoria to the Alberni district. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific has given out that it will build from the mainland on to the Island, 
connecting first by railway ferry and then by rail, and there are signs that other 
roads are commencing to get restive because of the special activity of these three 
great transcontinental lines on the Island. 

To the hunter and fisher, to the tourist, sight-seer, health-seeker, and sport-lover 
the Island is a Mecca. Game of many kinds abounds. The elk have been recently 
protected for three years, but deer, bears, panthers, and wolves are found in the remote 
districts, and many deer close to the towns and cities. Ruffed and blue grouse, 

_ valley and mountain quail, band-tail pigeons, and the splendid Chinese pheasant are 

found in numerous districts. Around the coast and on the inland waters wild-fowl 
swarm, and brant, Canada and snow geese are shot in large numbers, while ducks 
of many species come in clouds during the fall months. Trout-fishing in the rivers, 
creeks, and mountain lakes is unusually fine, some of the west-coast waters being 
rarely whipped and consequently being almost virgin localities for the angler. 


P The motor roads through the Island, for nearly`all months of the year, are excellent, 


D 


and a great deal of motoring is done by local and visiting enthusiasts. The Malahat 
Drive, along the celebrated Saanich Arm, is the finest motor drive in America from 
a scenic standpoint. Good hotels along these roads afford the motorists ample 
opportunities to rest and cheer themselves. 

Vancouver Island scenery, with its snow-capped mountains, lakes, mountain 
streams, primeval forests, brooks, valleys, seashores, fiords, and hills, must -be seen 
to be even inadequately appreciated. It simply out-Switzerlands Switzerland 
in variety of beauty and grandeur, and in some of the districts a day’s drive 
will exhibit every variety of its beauty. 

The population is for the most part English and Canadian, with quite a few Scotch, 
some Irish, and a few Americans. Tt is a typical Anglo-Saxon population, and one 
of the most law-abiding in the world. Crime is almost unknown so far as capital 
offences are concerned, and the regard for order and quiet is universal. 

The Island is distinctly British in its customs, manners, and prejudices. It is as 
English almost as England, intensely patriotic, conservative, reliable, steady, and at 
the same time progressive. 

Great as are its possibilities, many as are its avenues of development, manifold as 

_are its riches, and varied as have been the efforts of its citizens—notwithstanding its 
schools, churches, customs-houses, court-houses, wharves, docks, railroad depéts, 
its capital city and its other cities and towns, its mines and fisheries, timber and 
agriculture—Vancouver Island, in the sense of adequate development, remains yet 
to be discovered. 


GERMAN COLONIAL POLICY. 
By L. HAMILTON. 


J.—THE WELSERS IN VENEZUELA (1528-1556). 


Tur term German colonial policy is somewhat open to misinterpretation in as far as 
it might be taken to include Germany’s colonial policy anterior to confederation. This 
definition would, however, strictly speaking, not be correct. To all intents and 
purposes the term carries with it to-day the conception of an Imperial colonial policy 
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since confederation. Previous to that period we can only speak of a Welser oro 
of a Brandenburg-Prussian policy. ~ E a 


2 

Before, however, entering into the question of modern German colonial moyi 
it will be necessary to preface it with a short sketch of what may be designated as 
pre-imperial policy. For it is on these tentative efforts that the modern policy is based 
to a certain extent, and from them it has received its impetus and “ tradition ”— 
a fact perhaps not generally recognised, nor indeed generally recognisable. The 
modern movement is but a unified revival of the old individual movements, and it is 
in the early colonial efforts of the trading firm Welser and of the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg that the first colonising germ is to be found. The experience which 
was then gained has not been without educational value to the latter-day colonial 
politician. But, for all practical purposes, the Germans are a new colonising nation, 
there being a gap of a century and a half between the period when Germans were last 
in the possession of colonies and that in which they entered the ranks of modern 
colonial powers. 

The importance of the German colonial movement in its relations to the British 
Empire is great. We have a dim idea that Germany is out on the quest for trans- 
maritime possessions and the much-vexed “ place in the sun”; yet we forget that 
it is due to this natural and instinctive movement on the part of a great world-power 
that the British Empire has considerably increased her domains. “ Looking at the 
late partition of Africa, or at the parallel case of New Guinea, it is obvious that Great 
Britain has moved on mainly because Germany has moved on. The new British 
annexation in Africa has been made not so much because there was a strong desire in 
England to take more of Africa, as because, if it had not been taken by the English, 
it might or would have been by the Germans.” * The effect of Germany in New 
Guinea has been to assist materially in founding the Commonwealth, or at least to 
add weight to the necessity and augment the feeling of unity between Australia 
and the Mother Country; her presence in South-West Africa hastened the final 
creation of the Union of South Africa. It would be easy to multiply examples. 
At the very outset, then, of one’s endeavour to gain an insight into German 
colonial policy we are struck by three salient facts which vitally affect the 
British Empire: Germany’s becoming a colonising power has tended to increase 
the British Empire, to strengthen the bonds of Empire, to make for union 
within the Empire. Another fact becomes evident, namely, that we have 
been trying to keep Germany from “a place in the sun”—perhaps not 
systematically, and more by instinct than intention. Germany is to-day, however, 
the third greatest colonial power in Europe. “In the middle of 1884 Germany 
had no possessions beyond the seas; early in 1885 she found herself a great colonial 
power, possessing an external empire of over 1,000,000 square miles, and exercising 
dominion over more than 10,000,000 subjects.” + Our interest lies in finding out what 


|| 


* Sir C. P. Lucas in Introduction to Lewis’ On the Government of Dependencies, 1891 ed., p. xxi. 
+ Cf. Albert Keller, “The Beginnings of German Colonisation,” The Yale Review, 
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` are the chief factors in German colonial policy—Has she been successful or unsuccess- 
_ ful ? What is the future likely to bring ? What can we learn? We shall find that there 
“is nothing haphazard, no blundering into the best places of this earth, no conquering 
half of it in a fit of absent-mindedness, but a “ zielbewusste ” policy. The early 
colonising efforts, however, demand prior consideration. 
- The first German colonial enterprise, or adventure, as it would have been called 
in those days, was undertaken by Bartholomae Welser, a member of the great 
Augsburg trading and banking firm of that name. In 1528* he obtained from 
Charles V. a charter which put him in virtual possession of Venezuela from Cape de 
la Vela in the west to Macarapana in the east, and in the north and south from 
ocean to ocean. Civil and military command of the colony was granted to him and 
his heirs, as well as the Stadthaltership and the appointment of governors. He held 
possession of Venezuela in feudal tenure under the Crown of Spain. In order to 
enjoy the privileges only accorded to Spanish subjects, the Welsers had become 
under Charles V. subjects of the Spanish Crown. In return for their concessions 
in Venezuela they had to erect two towns and three fortresses, place fifty German 
master-miners at the disposal of the Spanish colonies in South America, and settle 
colonists in the new colony. It may be stated here that the Weslers transported 
at least 1,000 colonists to their territory, but only a small percentage were Germans. 
No reliable records exist as to the actual number of inhabitants in Venezuela during 
the sixteenth century. Percentage was allowed in the gold output and customs. 
But the chief advantage lay in slave-trading, which appears to have been the main 
aim of this undertaking. The statement generally accepted that Venezuela was 
handed over to the Welsers by Charles V. in lieu of debts, or pawned to them, 
has been disproved, partly by both Baralt and Diaz in their “ Resumen de la 
Historia de Venezuela ” f and fully by Dr. Haebler in his classical paper, “ Eine 
deutsche colonie in Venezuela.” The Welsers had an agency in 8. Domingo 
as early as 1526, and their agents, the enterprising brothers Ehinger and Hiernymus 
Sailer, had drawn their attention to the profits of slave-trading on the Caribbean 
coast. The whole adventure seems to have been started in connection with slave- 
trading, as a conguista along Spanish lines rather than as an attempt to colonise. 
But it was due to the Welser governors—especially Ambrosius Ehinger—that the 
country was opened up and discoveries made inland which have hardly been 
superseded to-day. If the Welser colony was the first actual colonising transmari- 
time enterprise of the Germans, it was not the sole attempt on Germany’s part 
to settle in South America. Incited by the example of the Welsers, the greatest of 
the Augsburg merchant-princes (the Fuggers) became imbued with the colonial idea, 
and came to an agreement with Charles V. in 1531 by the terms of which they were 


* The agreement dates March 27. It is only in 1531 that the name of Welser appears as 
actual grantee of Venezuela. The first agreement seems to have been made out in the name of 
their West Indian agents, the Ehingers. Cf. Die Ueberseeischen Unternehmungen der Welser, 
by Dr. K. Haebler, Leipzig, 1903, p. 115. 

+ “Deseando pargarles 6por ventura obtener nuevos socorros, les dio la proyencia de 
Venezuela,” op. cit., vol. i., p. 161 (published at Curazao in 1887). 

+ Raumer’s Historisches Jahrbuch, 6. Folge, Jahrgang 9, Leipzig, 1890, p. 210. 
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South America from Chincha (latitude 12° S.) to the Straits of Magellan. Their 4 
intention was to exploit the country for metals and tropical products. Though the 
contract was duly signed, the Fuggers never made use of the privileges granted to 
them under it. Possibly they may have been deterred by the knowledge of the fact 


that the conguistadores would certainly not respect their rights. * Nor was 


it many years before some of the Portuguese and Elizabethan sea rovers paid the 
colony a visit. 

As the German governors had to administer the Welser colony with Spanish 
officials,} subordinate to the Crown—who were at the same time a sort of check— 
quarrels as to precedence were added to other internecine strife, and the enterprise 
became foredoomed to failure. It is therefore in the hostility between the two races 
that the explanation of the failure of the first transmaritime German colony will be 
found. Practically all profits (either by direct trade or exchange), and all treasures 
and plunder obtained by the colonists were confiscated by the governor as his 
legal dues. The Welsers supplied the settlers with everything, and granted credit 


to such an extent that the whole population was forced to squeeze the colony dry ~ 


to pay their debts to the governor-agent. Complaints to the Spanish Crown led to 
considerable limitations of the Welser power in Venezuela. The country went from 
bad to worse. Changes of governors, intrigues, disputes with the Spanish settlers, 
plundering and exploitation of the natives, who were driven inland to escape slavery, 
and abuse of power on the part of the administration, resulted in a further step on 
the part of the Spanish throne in the shape of a Commissioner of Investigation, 
who took over the government for the time being. Hundreds of the colonists, it 
was found, had lost their lives in the expeditions for gold and precious stones in 
the interior. Towards the end the Welsers lost interest and hope for the colony. 
As a matter of fact during the years 1547 to 1551 Venezuela was still regarded as 
a legitimate sphere of the Welsers in spite of their gradual displacement by the 
Crown, but during this period they did absolutely nothing for the country. { 
“ They continued neither trade nor exploration of Venezuela, and there is but 
scant evidence of the presence of a Welser factor commissioned to collect debts. 
All that was done for the government and administration of the province which 
laid the foundation of its later prosperity was protested against by the Welsers.” § 

The Ehinger-Welser and Welser enterprises were not national in any sense of 
the word. The undertaking was purely a private one of a trading and banking 
firm. But this applies equally to the first steps taken by any of the great trading 
companies of colonial history which have finally led to the seizure by their nation 
of the territories opened up by their initiative. Practically all the colonists were 


* Of. Prof. A. Stauber’s Das Haus Fugger, Augsburg, 1900, p. 34. 
+ A treasurer, paymaster, factor, and inspector. x n 
t Cf. Haebler, op. cit. p. 393. The utility of this able and exhaustive work is greatly 
curtailed by the lack of an index, and overcrowding with details in the text which might well 
ners peen pacea in foot-notes or an appendix. 
oc. cit. 
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Spanish, and so too were the Welsers themselves as far as their connection with 

Venezuela was concerned. However successful the Welsers might have been, it 

seems certain that the storms that swept over the German states would have 

made the success of a small German settlement in America highly problematical. 

If, however, a large German colony had emigrated even nominally as Spanish 

subjects—for this was a conditio sine qua non—Venezuela would be as German 
_ to-day as she is now Spanish in her culture, leanings, and tradition. 

The Welsers were finally dispossessed in 1556. Federmann, one of their 
governors, accuses them of having peculated in Venezuela large sums due to the 
Crown, estimated at 200,000 ducats. Some of it certainly found its way into his 
pocket. All evidence points to the fact that Venezuela was in a bad way when 
the Welser régime ended ;* but this was a result of “ the spirit of the times,” and 
quite in accord with Spanish and Portuguese examples, and cannot in justice be 
said to have been a German speciality. 


IL—THE BRANDENBURG-PRUSSIAN PERIOD (1647-1721). 


For a period lasting nearly a century after the Welsers left Venezuela the German 
was no longer heard of as a coloniser. When the Great Elector appeared in the 
field his enterprise was destined, like that of the Welsers, to be but a “ flash in the 
pan,” the spark of which was not to be relit till a century and a half later. 

The credit of the substantial beginning of Brandenburg-Prussian colonial policy 
is correctly ascribed to Benjamin Raule, a Dutch adventurer who has generally 
been accused of being a common pirate. In reality he was a privateer-admiral, and 
an ex-ship and landowner of some importance in Middleburg, who entered the service 
of the Great Elector, and finally became Director-General of the Brandenburg-Prussian 
fleet.) It was at Raule’s suggestion that the Elector entered upon his famed colonial 
enterprise ; but long before Raule’s appearance Frederick William had recognised the 
importance of colonies, as a result of his stay when a young man in Holland, where he 
had come into touch with Dutch colonial “ adventurers,’ and had, as will be seen 
below, endeavoured to float a colonial trading company. He was thus enabled 
to meet Raule’s proposals with the necessary comprehension of their value to his 
country, having previously conceived the idea of making it prosperous by 
imitating the Dutch. This step is the first endeavour on the part of a 
German ruler to colonise, using the term in its generally accepted sense. 

The movement of Germans in their gradual expansion eastwards into Poland and 
Lithuania does not come within the scope of this article. Mr. A. G. Keller has 


* “Los diez y ocho años que Venezuela estuvo bajo la dominacion de los Belzares (Spanish 
reading of Welsares), causeron en su territorio una despoblacion tan grande, que por do quiera se 
elevó contra el gobierno de aquellos extranjeros un grito general de indignacion. Yermos estaban 
los campos, Coro convertido en mercado de esclavos, los indios que estaban de la servidumbre, 
huidés en los montes: ningún asiento de origen alemán se habia hecho en parte alguna: los 
españoles, se velan entre sé divididos, y el odio contra la compañia era causa de infinitos 
desórdenes.” Resúmen, etc.; vol. i., p. 182. È 

+ Of. Brandenburg-Preussens Kolonial-Politik unter dem Grossen-Kurfiirsten, etc., by Dr. R. 


Schick, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1889. 
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ably pointed out that it “demanded little outfit, mental or material, and 
little adaptation of any kind.” * It is generally agreed, however, that. settle- 
ment of Europeans in other parts of Europe outside their own country is no longer 
considered as a colonial movement in the modern interpretation of the.term. The 
Great Electors colonial policy would have been practically unknown in detail to- -day 

had it not been for Dr. R. Schiick’s + exhaustive investigations, as Puffendorf 
only devotes a few paragraphs to the subject in his De rebus gestis Friderici 
Wilhelmi Magni, Electoris Brandenburgici. i 

The year 1647 may be accepted as the date of the first move on the part 
of Prussia toward colonial policy, in so far as it marks the drawing up of a plan 
for the foundation of the “ Kurbrandenburgischostindische Kompagnie” under 
the protection of the Great Elector, with the object to trade in the Hast Indies, 
acquire land there, and erect forts. Several years passed, however, before the com- 
pany was anything more than a project on paper, owing to the fact that no one could 
be induced to subscribe, and although they had promised to participate in the pro- 
ject Hanse Towns held back when it came to paying. ‘The plan to purchase the 
Danish fort Dansburg on the Coromandel coast was finally given up in 1653, as King 
Frederick III. of Denmark refused to wait any longer for the Elector to complete his 
purchase. Thus, after five long years of weary waiting, Frederick William found he 
could get no support for his colonial schemes from his subjects, and the Brandenburg 
East India Company remained on paper. The spiritus rector in the movement 
was Admiral Aernoult Gijsels van Lier, who, like Raule, was a Dutchman. He was 
indefatigable in the service of the Elector, and travelled the country far and wide 
to gain adherents for the colonial scheme. He seems to have been a sort of colonial 
enterprise “ promoter.” § Distracted by wars, the Great Elector had neither time 
nor money to continue with his colonial schemes till after the Peace of Oliva in 1660, 
when we find him and Gijsels putting their heads together to induce Austria and 
Spain to join in the colonial project (which seems at this period to have been more a 
trade than a colonial enterprise), of which they were to share the profits equally.|| 
final arrangement was, however, not arrived at owing to the ratification of the navi- 
gation treaty of July 20, 1661, between Brandenburg and England,{] which contained 
stipulations of a character to make a treaty between Spain and Brandenburg an 
infringement of the treaty. For the second time, then, did the Elector see his colonial 
aspirations shattered. 

During a period of nine years nothing is heard of colonial enterprise in Prussia, 
till in 1679 Raule appears on the scene with a proposal to float a Guinea trading 
company. But in the meantime Frederick William was creating a Brandenburg 
navy, recognising the great axiom that colonies without a navy behind them would 


ce 


* Cf. “ The Beginnings of German Colonisation,” The Yale Review, vol. x., no. 1, 1901, P. 32. 

+ Cf. supra (t), p. 154. 

Lib. 18, s. 32: De navigatione Societatis Afric. Brandenb. in Guineam (1695). Jsi 

§ Cf. Schück, op cit. p. 52. 4 

; “ Domus Brandenburgica, domus Austriaca et Hispanica ex aequalibus par kibua concurrant, 
ita ut altera vol minus vel magis quam altera conferat.’ Cf. Schück, vol. ii., p. 55, l 

T Op. cit, vol, i., p. 74. 
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be doomed to failure from the outset. His naval construction was not yet fully 
complete at this date, and doubtless he did not feel at liberty to take up his old 
plans till his country had been educated to recognise the value of a navy. Finally, 
Raule fitted out two ships at his own expense in 1680 to trade on the Guinea coast 
and to see if it were possible to erect a trading fort there. These ships sailed under 
the Elector’s flag, and had on board twenty Prussian soldiers who had been ordered 


' to take part in the expedition. The undertaking bore, therefore, as national an impress 


as those of the Elizabethan adventurers. In fact, Brandenburg’s first maritime- 
colonial enterprise is very reminiscent of the Elizabethan “sea-dogs’ ” mode of pro- 
cedure. The expedition failed through the jealousy of the Dutch, who captured 
one of the frigates off Assena on the Guinea coast. The second escaped after being 
chased ; but previous to his detection Captain Blonck, her commander, had managed 
to conclude a treaty (May 16, 1681) with a native chief near Axim, which gave the 
Germans trading rights on that part of the coast, with permission to erect a fort. 


| tong he result of this attempt was the founding of the Brandenburg-Africa Company 


early in 1682 to trade at “free places” on the Guinea coast. The ships were to 
sail under the “ flag, protection, authority, and passes” of the Great Elector. 
As was natural in those days, the chief object of the company was the slave trade. 
Blonck’s treaty—in commemoration of which medals were struck—is the first tangible 
fact in German colonisation in Africa, and consequently a most noteworthy incident. 
Towards the end of 1682 the fleet of four Company ships set out to ratify Blonck’s 
treaty, and establish a German colony at Cape’ Three Points on our present Gold 
Coast. Of this expedition a contemporary source of information is available in the 
shape of an account by Captain von der Groeben,* who accompanied the venture as 
the Hlector’s Special Commissioner and commander of the troops. On arriving at 
Tres Puntas, possession of a favourable spot was taken in spite of the protest of the 
Dutch West India Company. The construction of a fort was at once begun ; two ships 
remained at anchor, and the other two sct sail along the coast to collect a cargo of 
slaves. The Germans found that their footing on the Guinea coast would be limited, 
as it was practically wholly controlled by, or under the influence of, the Dutch, who 
had ousted the Portuguese. Indeed, the coast had been extensively exploited prior 
to the arrival of the Germans; so much so that the establishment of a large fort 
would not have paid. Prussia was late in the colonial field. The French, Danes, Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, and Dutch had already built a number of forts, in which they retained 
small garrisons, who led a somewhat exciting life, plundering one another, plundering 
the natives, and being alternately bombarded by the respective ships of their littoral 
neighbours. These were conditions in which Hawkins or Æl Draque might have 
felt at home, but could not have appealed to anyone in the Brandenburg service, 
unless it were Raule, who was not present. However, by January 1, 1663, a fort 
was completed, christened “ Der Grosse Friedrichsberg,” and the Great Elector’s 
flag hoisted by Groeben to the salute of artillery. It was, by the way, an English 
frigate anchored off the coast that was the first to salute the newly hoisted flag. 
* Guineische E E Oued: von O, F, v. d. Groeben, Marienwerder, 1694, 
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Thus, fifteen years after Frederick William had first started his colonial policy he saw 
his plans realised. In the course of a few years three further forts were built along 
the coast, namely at Accada, Tacarama, and Taccarary. In the first days of the 
German landing, the Dutch Director-General of the Gold Coast—Thomas Ernsthausen 
—put in an appearance to protest, and informed Groeben that he had no right to be 
trading, still less building a fort on that coast: that if he did not retire willingly steps 
would be taken to drive him away. The result of a council of war was, that Ernst- 
hausen was informed “‘ We are here to carry out the orders of His Serene Highness of 
Brandenburg, but as you style yourself master of the whole coast, we are willing to 
obey your orders if you can prevent the natives from trading with us: the fact that 
you cannot proves clearly that the country is free (‘ dass es freye Lande seyn.’) ” * 
A somewhat strange way of putting it, and doubtless puzzling to Mijnherr Ernst- 
hausen. For the rest, he was dared to do his worst. As a matter of fact, the Dutch 
were trying to bluff the Germans. And a scene followed which belongs to the realms 
of comic opera. While the Brandenburg ships were lying cleared for action, a 
Zeeland pirate appeared in the roadstead, and anchored within gun-shot. Shortly 
afterwards three Dutch envoys arrived with a request from the bellicose Director- 
General that von Groeben should help him to capture the pirate, in return for 
which he was to have half the spoil. Groeben accepted, but the pirate escaped. The 
Director-General expressed his thanks by conferring upon the Brandenburg captains 
the right to search Dutch ships in order to find out whether they were pirates.j This 
they religiously did during their stay, much to the surprise of Dutch merchantmen 
and traders on that coast. For a time, harmony prevailed. 

The history of the first German colony might have been more prosperous had 
it not been for the fact that the ranks of those who had been landed as 
garrison and colonists were rapidly thinned by African fever. Groeben himself 
nearly succumbed to it. Grosse Friedrichsberg developed a certain amount of 
trade; but towards the end of 1689 the Dutch sent out General de Sweers 
to attack the Brandenburg forts. Taccarary and the “ Dorotheenschanze ” (near 
Accada) were the first to fall, but Grossfriedrichburg (as it was afterwards called) 
and Tacarama held out for some time. The Great Elector had died in the 
meanwhile (April 29, 1688), and luckily was spared this blow to one of his fondest 
hopes. A year previously the Brandenburg flag was run up on Arguin island, to the 
south of Cape Blanco, and here a profitable trade was carried on, as well as along 
the Senegal coast, which belonged to the kingdom of Arguin. This colony—or rather 
fort and trading rights—passed by sale into the hands of the Dutch early in the 
eighteenth century, after being captured by the French Senegal Company in 1721. 

The States-General restored the African forts in 1690, and for the following three 


years the Africa Company began to prosper again. With the outbreak of the Spanish — 


War of Succession, however, the Prussian ships became the prey of English and Dutch 
privateers, and hence communication was cut off with the Brandenburg coloniés, which 


were left to their own resources and gradually decayed. They were ultimately Ki 


* Groeben, op. cit. p. 65. t g RAST 
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sold in 1718 to the Dutch West India Company for 6,000 ducats.* Keller } states that 
“the local African management was incompetent and dishonest, and the settlement 
became a refuge for smugglers, broken men and outlaws,” and “ the Elector confessed 
that every new ducat of Guinea gold cost him double its value.” { The years 1685-7 
may be said to mark the zenith of the Brandenburg colonial period. 

In connection with the African colonies it was found desirable to establish a slave 
emporium in the West Indies, and for this purpose the Brandenburg-Africa Company 
entered into a treaty with Denmark in November 1685 for a period of thirty years by 
which they occupied the island of St. Thomas. The question of title is somewhat 
doubtful, but the settlement, though sold in 1721, was held in an irregular way till 
1725, when it was abandoned. It appears that a small island between Porto Rico 

and St. Thomas had also been seized, though no fort was erected there. 

| After the death of the Great Elector, and the subsequent disgrace of Raule under his 
successor, the two moving spirits had gone, and interest began to flag in the African 
| venture. The difficulties with which Brandenburg-Prussia had to contend made 
the struggle too unequal. Apart from the fact that the Dutch continually drove the 
= Company’s ships from the coast, the governors committed various acts of peculation, 
| several ships were wrecked, and the forts were blockaded and attacked by pirates. 
| When Frederick William I. came to the throne he made haste to sell his transmaritime 
| possessions. His country was in financial difficulties, and he had other fish to fry.$ 
The market for colonies was “flat” at the period, as may be judged from the price 
Í he finally accepted (v. ut sup.). But that he certainly had an eye to the future, and 
| felt regret at parting with his heritage, is proved by his endeavour to stipulate for 
| the right of repurchase for himself and heirs. 

l In 1721 the curtain was rung down on the second act of German colonial enterprise, 
not to be raised again for 164 years.|| It is doubtful whether Brandenburg-Prussia 
_ could in any case have retained her colonies in the dark days that were to break over 
: her at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. Only when 
_ a United Germany rose pheenix-like from the ashes of innumerable little States could 
the old dreams of colonisation be realised and established on a permanent base. 


IJ.—THE MODERN PERIOD. 


“ Ich war von Haus aus kein Kolonialmensch” said Bismarck. Yet the success of 
Germany in her colonial policy is chiefly due to the Chancellor’s diplomatic acumen. 
He waited patiently till he was convinced that the time had come for his country to 
enter the ranks of colonial powers. ‘Then, like the great statesman he was, he had 


* “The Traditions of German Colonisation,” by Harold A. Perry. Macmillan’s Magazine, 1890, ` 
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z, t “The Beginnings of German Colonisation,” The Yale Review, vol. x., no. 1., 1901, p. 31. 
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zienwesen als eine Chimaere an’. ee ; 
I| “Von de genialen Schoepfung des Grossen Kurfuersten war damit jede Spur getilgt. Es 


erinnerte nichts mehr daran, dass der brandenburgische Aar einst auch ausserhalb seines engen 


Vaterlandes sich eine Heimstaette gegruendet. Er war zurueck gekehrt auf seinen alten Horst in . 
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der Kurmark,” writes ian. | his classical work (op. cit. vol. i., p. 312). 
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the courage to change his openly vaunted indifference to energetic interest and activity. 
His disinclination to move too quickly, as was the case with the Great Elector, lay in 
the fact that he felt that to possess colonies without a fleet was endangering their exist- 
ence from the beginning. He recognised that the moment Germany set foot on land 
outside Europe, possibilities for friction were created, difficulties with friendly powers 
were to be anticipated. But the future prosperity of the country after the strain of 
the Franco-Prussian war lay at first on the lines of a peaceful internal development. 
Confederation was new, and till it was firmly cemented by habit, and the general 
recognition of mutual interest in unity, it would have been bad policy to subject it 
to the strain of international complications. The old axiom, “ you must walk before 
you can run,” was the fron Chancellor’s guiding-star in colonial policy. 

Seely in England and Treitschke in Germany both grasped and expounded the 
fact that countries without colonial possessions would one day be relegated to the 
position of second-class powers. In entering into the ranks of colonising nations 
Germany gave the world to understand that she would in future want a voice in 
international affairs in the widest sense of the word. 

Simultaneously with the founding of the Empire at the end of the war, the first 
voices were heard urging the government to acquire colonies. Thus, during the peace 
negotiations at Versailles in 1871, suggestions originating from Hanseatic traders were 
made to acquire Cochin-China and Saigon from France as part indemnity. This may 
be regarded as the first signs of an imperial colonial policy. But it was only in 1897, 
by the occupation of Kiao Chao, that Germany acquired a permanent footing in the 
Far East. The question of Pondicherry was also raised at this time. There was 
then some discussion in non-official circles of approaching England with a view to 
extensive land-purchases in “ Australasia.” Later on there was tentative talk about 
“ territory in South America.” Thus the conception was gaining ground that the 
Empire would have to have colonies, and colonies of two classes: settlement, and 
exploitation (tropical). Of the former class there were none going a-begging. The 
latter class could be legitimately taken without further ado. The former might 
possibly be obtained by highly complicated agreements with either Greater Britain 
or some of the South American States, resulting in the expenditure of incalculable 
sums. But this latter suggestion did not bear the stamp of practical polities. In 
1876 a further move was made in the shape of the suggestion to purchase 20,000 square 
kilometres of land in North Borneo from the Sultan of Brunei, or rather from Herr 
Overbeck, who had negotiated with him for the tract in question. Bismarck, however, 
still refused to act, and bided his time. 

Some important pamphlets * began to appear at the end of the seventies and the 
beginning of the eighties, urging the country to seriously take up with colonising. The 
seed that was so soon to bear fruit was diligently being sown. In 1876 and 1878 
“treaties of friendship ” were made with the Tonga islands and S by which 


* Notably Fabri: Bedarf Deutschland der Colonien ? (Gotha. 1879), and Kolonien als Beduerfniss — 


unserer nationalen Hntwickelung (Heidelberg, 1884); V. Weber: Die Erweiterung des deutschen 
Wirtschaftsgebietes u. die Grundlegung zu uebersecischen deutschen Staaten (Leipzig, 1879)—note the 


term ‘* Staaten.” 
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Germany acquired trading rights and permission to establish coaling-stations. This 
was the thin end of the wedge in the Pacific. In 1880 it became more and more ap- 
parent that German trade was threatened in Polynesia, where it already held a strong 
and growing position. A South Sea Company was formed as a preventive measure, 
and Bismarck showed his conversion to the colonial idea of which the Company was 
the cloven hoof by asking the Reichstag in the same year for an annual grant of 
300,000 marks for a period of 20 years. The demand, however, was refused (certainly 
only by a bare majority). This was the first public step towards the approaching 
policy. Bismarck then asked for a subsidised steamship line, and had it granted in 
the session 1884-5. This favourable attitude was indirectly due to the celebrated 
1884 White Book, “ detailing . . . his grievances and maltreatment at the hands of 
the English diplomatic office in connection with questions of trade interest and pro- 
tection in South-West Africa.” * But the effects of the White Book were not by any 
means limited to making the Diet favourable to German enterprise in the Pacific. 
It brought up the question of Germany’s interests on the African coast. 
Bismarck could get no straightforward answer from England as to our intentions 
in the district north of the Orange River. We shilly-shallied about, and did not 
seem to know our own mind. That is, the Cape knew her own mind well enough, 
but the Home Government did not, just as in New Guinea Queensland knew what she 
was about at the same period, but found to her cost that the Imperial Government 
did not. Finally, the Chancellor declared a protectorate over the country purchased 
by Liideritz of Bremen from native chiefs in 1883, and this saw the birth of German 
South-West Africa. This put an end to the British claim of the right of suzerainty 
and jurisdiction between latitude 18° and the Cape frontier—a claim that bears 
an unfortunate resemblance to that of the Alaska frontier, in as far as they were both 
made a little too late to be of practical value. 

The celebrated telegram of April 24, 1884, to Herr Lippert, the German Consul 
at Cape Town, laid the foundation stone of the German Colonial Empire. It declared 
that Herr Lüderitz and his settlements were under protection of Germany. Glad- 
stone was out-manceuvred by Bismarck, and the coast—with the exception of Wal- 
fisch Bay and a dozen guano islands {—and its hinterland extending to latitude 20° 
and 22° from the Orange to Angola became German. An objective investigation 
of the whole question shows that the German claim was good, and ours was not. 
Whether our previous policy was good, is quite another question. This action inaugur- 
ated what Keller į very aptly calls “a wild scramble for what was left of Africa.” 

The last leaves of the Colonial history of the nineteenth century were rapidly 
being turned over, and with the seizure of German New Guinea it was practically 
closed as far as the taking of unoccupied territory on this earth was concerned. But 
it was many years before the Reichstag favoured the Imperial Government having 


* Cf. Kelle 
1901, p. 41... i ; oe pa 
It svould: have been indeed hard to lose islands bearing the British names of Plumpudding 

and Roastbeef. ~~ 
ft Op. cit. supra. 
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direct control of her Colonies. Jurisdiction was first exercised in the majority of cases 
by trading companies in imitation of the old English, Dutch, and French system. This 
was partly due to the hesitancy of the Diet to make Colonial policy an evident national 
one, and it was only after the outbreak of the Herero war (1903-1906) that the last 
remnants of scepticism vanished. Thus the Colonial department of the Foreign 
Office had to feel its way very carefully in the first periods of Germany’s Colonial 
policy.* Added to this was the supposition that England would easily be startled 
into active opposition.t Nor would it have been wise for the Government to have 
been too active. It was felt that the first steps would have to come from trading 
companies and pioneers, proving that the movement was spontaneous, and not 
artificial. 

In the Pacific the “ Deutscheseehandlungsgesellschaft ” of Hamburg had taken 
the initiative at the end of the seventies, followed in German South-West Africa by 
Lüderitz, and in German East Africa by the “ Gesellschaft fiir Deutschekolonisation.” 
The Imperial Government was in hopes that it could govern the newly acquired 
Colonies by and through trading companies alone. It was soon, however, to recognise 
that this would not be possible in the long run; though it is a policy which will 
succeed for a longer period in a tropical than in a settlement Colony. The charter 
of the “ Deutschostafrikanischegesellschaft,” granted in 1885 for the administration 
of German East Africa, was renounced by the company in 1891 in favour of the Imperial 
Government after the Arab rebellion of 1888; that of the New Guinea Company 


dating the same year (1885) was terminated by an agreement in 1898 by which ad- 


ministration was transferred to the Home Government. In all cases none of the 
African colonies could have stayed long under Company administration without 
danger of friction with neighbouring Colonies on frontier questions which could only 
be settled between governments. 

Once Bismarck had decided on Colonial enterprise he acquired within the short 
time of one year and a half all Germany’s African Colonies, as well as her share of 
New Guinea, and several Pacific islands. Possession was taken of the West African 
Colonies, Togoland and Cameroon, in July and August of 1884, the flag being hoisted 
in both countries by Nachtigal. Here, too, traders had long been settled, though 
they had expressed no desire to form chartered companies and undertake the ad- 
ministration of these spheres. In East Africa, however, a company had been pro- 
moted, previous to the above-mentioned G.E.A. Company, in the same year by Dr. Carl 
Peters—the Rhodes of Germany—known as the “ Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Koloni- 
zation.” Peters took possession of the present Colony in spite of strong protest from 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, a German naval demonstration forcing him and his advisers 
to give way. This company finally transferred its rights to the central Government, 
who renounced all claims in Zanzibar and Pemba. This resulted in the cessi n on the 


* “|. sil avait adopté une politique coloniale énergique, il aurait en à craindre l'opposition 


du Reichstag.” Le Developpement de la Politique coloniale Allemande, etc., | 
Stengel, Bulletin de Colonisation Comparée (Bruxelles, 1901), No. 9, p. 383. i 
“. .. de plus, il voulait éviter des conflits extérieurs, notamment ev ogg Suglstarre aus 


des le debut des entreprises coloniales de |’ Allemagne, avait pris une attitude hostile.” Jb, 
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part of England of Heligoland to Germany, an acquisition of extreme imporance as 
a naval base. Kiao Chao was acquired in 1898, and Samoa in 1899. And by the 
recent Morocco agreement of November, 1911, Germany added 263,000 square kilo- 
metres to her Colonial possessions. She now takes the third place amongst the Colonial 
Powers of the world, and has won this position within the lifetime of a single genera- 
tion. And yet she was, with the exception of Italy and Belgium, the last in the field 
of modern colonising Powers. This seems, at a superficial glance, surprising, if we 
remember that in the Middle Ages the Holy Roman Empire was the preponderating 
Power in Europe ; Germany then formed the centre of our part of the world, not only 
from a geographical point of view, but politically and economically. The Hanse 
| flourished to such an extent that her fleets were supreme in the North Sea, and her 
| directors dictated the commercial law to England and the Scandinavian states. 
_ Germany then possessed that share of the world’s commerce which returned to her in 
li later days; she even held a frankly dominant position, at least in the North and 
i Baltic Seas.* The close of the Middle Ages and the discovery of America witnessed, 
| however, the decline of her power—chiefly owing to internal quarrels. Germany and 
Italy were of necessity “ left stranded” by the discovery of America, which shifted 
trade from the shores of the Mediterranean, North Sea, and Baltic to the coastal lands 
of the Atlantic. And ultimately the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) prostrated the 
German states too much to allow of their taking part in the general dawn of modern 
colonisation, beyond the efforts made by the Great Elector as mentioned above. 
| It was therefore most fitting that the old Hanse towns of Bremen and Hamburg 
| should be the first to revive the Colonial idea after the unification of the Empire. But 
| their natural tendency was towards creating fields of commerce (“ Colonies d’exploita- 
j tion”) rather than fields of settlement (“ Colonies de peuplement ”). As we are 
| aware, thishas been done. A leading principle in Colonial circles has always been the 
| partial emancipation of Germany from dependency on other countries for those raw 
_ materials she does not produce herself. The great use, then, of her Colonies lies in the 
fact that in time she can render herself, if not wholly at least to a great extent, inde- 
pendent in tropical products such as coffee, tea, cocoa, tobacco, rubber, cotton, spices, 
etc., not to mention opportunities for capital investments. That is one factor. 
Another is that Africa is the great chessboard on which the leading European Powers 
are perhaps destined to play their last big game—let us hope it will be a friendly one. 
On that chessboard Germany has placed her men; the squares occupied by them are 
not the worst on the board. Then there is the “ moral” factor, which is so often left 
out of account in human affairs and yet so often proves the most decisive of all: “ La 
possession de Colonies transmarines élargit l’horizon intellectual, politique et écono- 
mique, en même temps qu’elle augmente l'initiative du peuple de la metropole au 
point d de vue économique £ surtout. ie 1 


* Cf. Na op. cit. (No. 8, August 20, 1911). t Ib., loc. cit., sup., p. 355. 
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augmentation of population will not result in a serious exit of Germans. Such an 
interpretation is short-sighted. Germany’s most pressing need was—and will again 
be—a country to which her superfluous population can emigrate, and lay the founda- 
tion of a transmaritime Germany. We are met here with the apparently irrefutable 
argument that all the good places in this world are taken. But can any serious student 
of colonial history suppose for a moment that the colonial atlas is finally “coloured ? ? 
Hardly a year goes by without changes. Is there any reason to presume that a final 
settlement has been made ? Is there, forsooth, such a thing as a finally coloured map 
as long as the human race is alive ? 

Certainly as far as German South-West Africa and parts of the highlands in German 
East Africa are concerned, some 300,000 people might settle there according to the most 
optimistic calculations of German experts. But this figure has been exceeded by 
emigrants from Germany in a single year. At the present moment Germany is, 
however, an immigration rather than an emigration country. The future can only be 
gauged by the past, and a few emigration figures will serve as a guide to what will one 
day be repeated. 

Tt was not till towards the middle of the nineteenth century that the tide of German 
emigration became conspicuous. In the decennary 1831-41 the figures were 152,000 ; 
in 1840-5, 435,000, followed by an augmentation which reached 1,000,000 (952,000) 
from 1851-60 ; 1861-70 saw a reduction to 822,000, which has been maintained since. 
The years 1871-80 immediately following confederation show 623,000 emigrants as 
having left Germany. The year 1892 was the last one in which 100,000 was 
exceeded, and since 1896 the figure 33,000 has not been passed, except in 
1903 (36,000) ; the average number of emigrants can therefore be estimated at 30,000 
annually since 1896 ; the figures for 1910 being only 25,500. Some 5,000,000 Germans 
left their country in the nineteenth century, nine-tenths of whom went to the United 
States.* At alow estimate 15,000,000 people of direct German descent must be living in 
the States alone. The fact that emigration from Germany has practically stopped 
in the twentieth century has only one explanation, and that is the great prosperity 
of the country. This again explains why the man in the street could not easily 
realise the necessity for Germany possessing settleable colonies. 

The question that far-sighted German colonial politicians are putting to themselves 
is: “ Are we going on contributing to build up foreign States with our best bone and 
brain? Ifnot, what is the remedy?” The answer lies in the lap of the gods. Much 
has been said about the principle “ Das Deutschtum im Ausland ist unsere wichtigste 
Kolonie ” (“ The German abroad is our most important Colony”’). There is much to be 
said for this somewhat stoical theory. Vast territories in Brazil have already received a 
distinctly German stamp. And at the present moment there are 500,000 Germans in 


* Cf. Prof. G. Toniolo’s Della Emigrazione Europea (Tavole-Diagramma aggregate alla parte 
prima |Tab. IX.a]), Torino, 1909. et 

t G. v. Skal in his History of German Emigration to the United States (New York 
total of German Americans at 25,477,583 (up to 1910)! On the face of this Ree 
ask why the language of the United States is not German, and her character Tet 
Anglo-Saxon, and further argue that the author has made out a bad case for his countrymen 
he claims there are only 12,100,000 of Anglo-Saxon descent. ey > 
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that country. Argentina has 50,000, Peru 10,000, Chile 45,000 to 50,000. The rest of 
worldoutside these countries may contain roughly 100,000 Germans. These figures 
speak eloquently of what the population of an overseas Germany might have been, and 
may yet be, if she secures a settleable territory before the great emigration movement 
sets in; a movement, by the way, which will probably start before another ten years 
have elapsed. The factors which would accelerate such a movement are : increase of 
food prices, industrial slumps caused by the introduction of protection in Great Britain, 
the flight from the land which is on the increase, thus making for unemployment, and 
causing overcrowding of the cities, a phenomenon which is only kept in bounds by 
a protected agriculture (the cause of high food prices). 
| Tf we now reiterate the questions ‘‘ What are the chief factors in German Colonial 
| policy ? Has she been successful or unsuccessful? What is the future likely to bring ? 
What can we learn ?” we shall find that the answers are: The chief factors in her 
Colonial policy are a “ zielbewusste ” and successful attempt to break the narrow bonds 


| 
i exploitation Colonies) by first settling all that is habitable of German South-West 
=> Africa and East Africa. To do this she can borrow a leaf from both Australia and 
Canada—from the former, artificial irrigation in South-West Africa; from the 
| latter, the granting of homesteads for both the above-mentioned Colonies, in addition 
li to free passages, ready-made farms even to the extent of stocking them, supplying them 
with dwellings, stables, agricultural implements, and the homesteader with money. 
i A systematic search by geological parties in South-West Africa for gold and further 
| diamond fields is worth attempting. Find gold, silver, or diamonds, and a country 
“ booms.” The effect of a boom is a population, towns spring up, farmers and ranchers 
come to supply them, and even when the output begins to diminish and a certain 
| fraction of the human tide recedes, many settlers stay. In reference to the other 
____ African—and indeed Pacific—Colonies it is but fair to point out that the presence of 
N but a small white population is not a sign that the Colony is unprosperous. Let any 
= one with a turn for figures compare the proportion of English residents in India to the 
| native population with the number of white inhabitants in any tropical African 
Colony (French, German, or English), and he will find that the proportion of white 
settlers in Africa is infinitely greater than is the case in India. Where there are large 
| native populations the presence of a few whites more or lessisimmaterial. The native. 


must, under the guidance of the European, become the producer and consumer. It is in ‘ 
: pie . RS. ; : 4h 
Germany’s interest—as it is in the interest of all powers possessing African Colonies— ` 


to educate the native up to a high standard of culture, and thus artificially, asit were, 
create a market for modern every-day accessories of civilised life, sue! xas cotton goods, 


cloth, boots, linen, building material, machinery, sewing machines, lamps, soap, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, furniture, etc. The more the native gets accustomed to these once quite — 
articles, the more they become indispensable. The result is, he is forced - 


= wherewithal to pay for them; he thus begins to supply the labour- 


a Ad opens possibilities for European trade development of ever-increasing 
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bulk. In what Germany has undertaken in her Colonies has she been successful? Five 
years ago it would have been difficult to answer that question. To-day “tyes” isthe only 
answer an honest objective observer can give. To the question « What is the future 
likely to bring?” there seems but one reasonable answer. If German colonial 
politicians continue along the determined line they have hitherto followed, never 
allowing themselves to be disheartened by defeat, or turned from their purpose, it will 
bring what she needs—a Settlement Colony. ‘“ What can we learn?” is the last question 
on the list. We can learn from German colonial policy that colonial education is not 
a quantité négligeable. Theory cannot stand alone, nor can practice. Ignorance 
results in crippled frontiers, of which Canada, for instance, is a lasting monument. 
Behind the busy German abroad and in his Colonies stands the unobtrusive student in 
his laboratory, before his maps, in his library, in the lecture-hall. How colonial 
education is organised and works in Germany has been pointed out by the present 
writer in a former number of Unrrep Emprre.* One thing is evident: if the 


* German makes a mistake, he does not do it out of ignorance. L. HAMILTON. 
GREATER BRITAIN IN 1912: A RETROSPECT. 
By PELOPS. 


Tose who have the welfare of the Empire at heart must be well satisfied with the 
course of events during the year that has recently closed. In my review of 1911 
it was remarked that that year would be memorable in the annals of the British 
Empire. An impetus was given to a wider and more progressive Imperialism in the 
Mother Country and throughout the Empire generally by the Coronation of King 
George V.; in Canada by the decisive expression of national sentiment at the polls ; 
and in India by the visit of the King-Emperor. The year 1912, in spite of the 
uncertainty in the international outlook, closed in a feeling of buoyancy. The pulse 
of the public had been stirred. New life-and new vigour and new interest had been 
infused into the body politic, and for the first time in the history of the British Empire 
there were more than signs that statesmen of the first rank were searching for some 
common form of agreement whereby the constitutional unity of the Empire might 
be strengthened. The policy of laissez-faire was slowly but surely giving place to 
a policy of constructive statesmanship, and the impetus to the new order had come 
fromthe daughter States of the Empire. The increasing menace of the formidable 
naval power of the Triple Alliance, resulting in the necessary concentration of the British 
13 “fleets in home waters, has led to the formulation of a scheme of naval defence that 
carries with it the corollary of some form of representation in the supreme councils 
of the Empir A s was freely prophesied, the Empire is being consolidated from 
-without ; the drix „power being supplied by the German fleet in the North Sea ; S 
“the Means an ae od of consolidation by the hearts and intellects of CN OEEES . 
statesmen. In 1912 the lead given by Australia and New Zealand has been ; i 


‘by the greatest of the British Dominions in a way so substantial and adeq 
1011, we se Education in Germany, with a pigg for a British Imperial 
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the Mother Country has been forced to recognise what the new movement entails. 
Speaking in the Canadian House of Commons on March 19, Mr. Borden said, “ If the 
various Dominions of the Empire agree to a system of Imperial Defence, they cannot 
be excluded from having a greater voice in the councils of the Empire.” In our 
own House of Commons on December 9, Mr. Asquith made the guarded statement that 
the proposal that one or more representatives of the Dominions should be invited 
to attend the Committee of Imperial Defence “ was accepted as desirable in principle 
by all the Prime Ministers ” who attended the Imperial Conference of 1911. And in 
introducing his defence proposals in the Canadian House of Commons on December 5, 
Mr. Borden made the striking announcement that “when Great Britain no longer 
assumes the sole responsibility for defence upon the high seas she can no longer under- 
take to assume sole responsibility for, and sole control over, foreign policy, which 
is closely, vitally, and constantly associated with that of defence, in which the 
Dominions participate. In my humble opinion adherence to such a position could 
have but one, and that a most disastrous result’; and he continued that “ to-day 
not only His Majesty’s Ministers, but also the leaders of the opposite political party 
in Great Britain have explicitly accepted the principle and have affirmed their con- 
viction that the means by which it can be constitutionally accomplished must be 
sought, discovered, and utilised without delay.” These are great and historic words. 
They mark a great and far-reaching development in Imperial policy, and alone render 
the past year memorable in the annals of our Empire. They were uttered after due 
and weighty consideration ; and it should be noted that on December 30, in our own 
House of Commons, Mr. Asquith, in reply to a question, stated that a dispatch had 
been addressed to the different self-governing Dominions in which were made certain 
proposals with regard to the representation of the Dominions in the Imperial Councils. 
The dispatch was sent on December 10, and was addressed to Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Newfoundland ; Canada having already accepted the suggestions 
made therein. 

Mr. Borden’s proposals have been dealt with elsewhere. Briefly stated the main 
proposal was that a sum of £7,000,000 should be voted immediately for the construc- 
tion of three armoured ships of the latest and strongest type. The ships are to be 
built in Great Britain, placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, and are to be manned 
and maintained by this country. By all, save a small and unimportant faction in 
this country, the proposals of the Canadian Government were received with enthusiasm, 
not only because of the additional security they offered to the Empire at large, but 
also because of the results that are likely to ensue in the constitutional development 
of the Empire. In the Empire in general Mr. Borden’s suggestions aroused the 
keenest interest and approval. The action of the Liberal opposition in introducing 
counter-proposals cannot be discussed here, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s action exclusively 
concerns the domestic policy of the Dominion and is a matter of tactics rather than 

ig statesmanship. The proposals of the Canadian Government were matured in 
London in consultation with the Imperial Government. Six ministers crossed the 


Atlantic on one of the most momentous missions in the history of the Empire. Mr. 
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Foster, the Minister for Trade and Commerce, was the first to arrive. In addition 
to the Prime Minister, the Minister of Marine (Mr. J. D. Hazen), the Postmaster- 
General (Mr. L. P. Pelletier), the Minister of Justice (Mr. C. J. Doherty), and Mr. A. 
Kemp (Minister without portfolio), were also in consultation with the Imperial autho- 
rities. During Mr. Borden’s absence, Mr. G. H. Perley (Minister without portfolio), 
who had been in London earlier in the year, acted as Prime Minister. The action 
of the Canadian Government had been preceded by a series of striking events con- 
nected with Imperial defence. The battle cruiser paid for by New Zealand, in re- 
sponse to a request of the Admiralty, was placed unreservedly at the disposal of the 
Mother Country, and after a cruise to Australia and New Zealand waters will possibly 
form a permanent addition to the home fleet. Two cruisers for the Australian fleet 
have been launched, and the flagship, the Australia, will soon be ready for commission. 
On November 12 naval assistance came from an unexpected quarter of the Empire, 
when the Federal Council of the Federated Malay States unanimously resolved to 
offer a first-class armoured ship, to cost not less than £2,250,000, for the defence of 
the Empire. The action of these protected States was particularly welcome to the 
British people when Mr. Harcourt made ‘it clear in the House of Commons that the 
act of the Malay States was a spontaneous expression of their gratitude for the pro- 
tection afforded to their States, and was not due to any political pressure on the part 
of the Imperial Government. In South Africa the political situation prevented any 
definite announcement of the policy of the Botha Government with regard to naval 
co-operation, but it is understood that a satisfactory announcement will be made by 
General Botha at an early date. In the matter of military defence General Smuts 
carried a measure establishing universal military service, with the practical approval 
of the whole South African nation, thus following the example already set by New 
Zealand and Australia; and General Beyers, Commandant-General of the Citizen 
Defence Forces in South Africa came to England in August on a prolonged visit in 
connection with the details of the new scheme. Satisfactory provision having been 
made for the defence of the Empire by all self-governing parts thereof, the public only 
await some definite pronouncement as to the means that will be ultimately adopted 
to give constitutional expression to the wishes of the Overseas Dominions in the 
councils of the Empire. The appointment of a Canadian representative on the Com- 
mittee of Defence, already decided upon, can only be regarded as a step to some closer 
form of union between the component parts of the Empire than any heretofore existing. 
In the realm of Imperial politics one other topic must be briefly touched upon. 
On August 24 President Taft signed the Panama Canal Bill, giving practical effect 
to the decision of the Senate that American coastwise shipping should have free 
passage through the canal. The action of America in thus violating the spirit and 
text of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, and of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, 
which specifically declares that the canal shall be open to the use of the ships of all 


public—although protests were raised in certain influential quarters— 
a wave of indignation to pass over the whole Empire. Tt was felt tha: 
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was at least one for argument and arbitration. The political situation in the United 
States was such, however, that an unbiased and calm discussion of the rights of 
Great Britain and America was impossible, and vigorous diplomatic representations 
have been, and will be, made by Great Britain. The Panama Canal being of special 
| interest to Canada and Australia, Great Britain has the unanimous support of the 
whole Empire in any action that may be taken. The Commonwealth Government, in 
| a cabled dispatch sent on May 3, desired to associate itself with any protest forwarded 
| by the Imperial Government, and subsequently the House of Representatives 
unanimously passed a resolution that “ any system of bonus or rebate of canal dues 
to American shipping using the Panama Canal would be detrimental to the interests 
of Australia.” In Canada the action of the American Government created a profound 
impression, the Toronto Globe, an opposition journal, admitting that one factor in 
| the defeat of Reciprocity last year was the universal Canadian distrust of American 
faith in treaty-keeping. It seems tolerably certain that in this matter Great Britain 
has the tacit support of all maritime nations having interests in the canal. This is 
Hi specially true of Japan, whose commanding position in the Pacific is now realised 
by all parties, and formed the subject of lengthy communications in the press during 
= the past year. 
| One other event of capital importance during the year has been the meeting of 
the Royal Commission to inquire into the Natural Resources and Trade of the Empire. 
It was at first: thought that owing to the restricted terms of reference the work per- 
formed by the Commission could not have any permanent value, but the action of 
the Canadian Government in appointing as their representative Mr. Foster, one of the 
| ablest of the Dominion Ministers, lent weight to the Commission and foreshadowed 
their determination that the results of its deliberations should at least be of value. 
When the Commission met in June, after a considerable change in its personnel had 
taken place, and got steadily to work in October and November, it was seen how useful 
were the inquiries that were being instituted, and that the vigour and activity of its 
members had lifted its deliberations from the net of lifeless verisimilitude. Sir Edgar 
Vincent, who had been acting as Deputy Chairman, has now been appointed Chairman, 
and the Commission will proceed to New Zealand and Australia early in this year. 
Of minor events of Imperial interest the Congress of the Universities of the Empire 
which met in London in July, and the Eighth Triennial Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the British Empire which assembled in June, demonstrated once again 


it 


the essential unity of the Empire in all questions of common interest. The tour of 
a party of Australian cadets, who included England in their itinerary, also marked 
the beginning of a movement which must not only be of great educational benefit 
to the cadets individually but will demonstrate to English citizens the value of the 
military training of the young in our Overseas Dominions. 


Tae DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Turning our attention to the Overseas Dominions, it is found that the main feature 
of the year 1912 in Canada has been the problem of naval defence, discussed elsewhere 


a 
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in this article. The position of the new Government has been strengthened during 
the year. Mr. Monk, the Minister of Public Works, who was unable to accept fully 
Mr. Borden’s naval policy, resigned his portfolio, and the reorganisation of the Cabinet 
was completed on October 29, when Mr. Corderre, a French-Canadian, was sworn in as 
Secretary of State and Minister of Mines. On appealing for re-election in his con- 
stituency of Hochelaga, in Montreal, Mr. Corderre was re-elected by a majority 
greater by 800 than that he received at the general election. This victory clearly 
showed that French-Canadians as a whole are in favour of the Borden naval policy. 
The Dominion Parliament re-assembled on January 10, when the principal business 
was the extension of the provincial boundaries northwards and the creation of an 
Advisory Tariff Board. The former measure was carried by the Government 
with the result that Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba have secured vast tracts 
of territory, the capabilites of which are as yet only dimly recognised. The 
latter measure suffered defeat in the Senate where the Liberal majority of nominated 
life members is sufficient to override the decisions of the lower house. The Govern- 
ment also obtained tenders for the building of the Hudson Bay Railway, and the con- 
struction of the line from the Pas to Port Nelson on Hudson Bay was immediately 
commenced. During the year the Duke and Duchess of Connaught made an extended 
tour through the Dominion, meeting with an enthusiastic reception, and still further 
strengthening the bonds of loyalty and affection between Canada and the Royal House 
representing the Empire at large. In commercial affairs the negotiations of Mr. Foster 
and Mr. W. T. White, Minister of Finance, with certain of the West Indian Islands, 
were brought to a highly satisfactory conclusion and form the basis of a comprehensive 
trade agreement under which reciprocal arrangements were made. The arrangements 
are mainly on the lines suggested in the report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Com- 
mission. Jamaica, the largest of the British West Indies, is not a party to this 
agreement, but may enter at a later period. 

The loss of the Titanic on April 15, in a fog off the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land, was a severe blow to Canada as to the Empire generally. Several prominent 
Canadian citizens went down on the ill-fated vessel, amongst whom was Mr. Charles M. 
Hays, the President of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

The mission of Canadian ministers to London, already mentioned, was not con- 
fined entirely to matters of defence. The outcome of their deliberations with the 
home authorities is already evident in other directions. The Dominion Postmaster- 
General urged the desirability of cheaper cable communication, and the concessions 
made earlier in the year were supplemented by further reductions in cable rates. Mr. 
Borden also secured the services of Sir George Murray to act in a consultative capacity 
in the reorganisation of the Canadian civil service, and Mr. Foster made an important 
arrangement with Sir Edward Grey with regard to the British Consular Service. 
Under the agreement the Foreign Office undertakes to furnish the Canadian Depart- 


ment of Trade and Commerce with early copies of all trade reports and to keep His 


Majesty’s Consular Agents in close touch with all movements in Canadian trade and 


commerce. Moreover, Canadian Trade Commissioners will be placed in direct i 
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communication with British Consular Officers. Thisis a move in the right direction and 
should, if properly organised, have an important effect upon Canadian trade relations 
with other parts of the world. The visit of the Canadian ministers was in some small 
| measure reciprocated by the journey of several prominent English merchants and 
| certain members of both Houses of Parliament through the Dominion. Amongst the 
| latter were Mr. Walter Long, who made several important political speeches in the 
F 


| Dominion, and Lord Milner. 
i 


! 
! 
i 
i 
| 
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In the Canadian Provinces there has been considerable political activity. The 
| provincial election campaign in British Columbia opened early in March. The Liberals 
= had then only one representative in the Assembly, but at the election in April the 
| McBride government made a clean sweep of the Province, with the exception of two 
seats held by Socialists, and the Liberal Party was entirely wiped out. Sir Richard 
McBride subsequently visited England. In Saskatchewan the Provincial Assembly 
was dissolved, and the elections which took place on July 11 resulted in the return of 
Mr. Scott the Liberal Premier, on a reciprocity platform, by a majority of cight to one. 
In Prince Edward Island the general election on January 19 resulted in the practical 
| disappearance of the Liberal Party in the local legislature, the Liberals only retaining 
=a) two out of thirty seats after having been in office consecutively for twenty-one years ; 
and in New Brunswick, in the provincia] elections held in June, the Conservative Party 
under Mr. J. K. Flemming swept the country. In Quebec, on the other hand, the Liberal 
Party under Sir Lomer Gouin in the general election in May were returned with 
a majority of forty-seven. The result of these clections has clearly demonstrated 
| that minorities cannot secure adequate representation in the Canadian provincial 
legislatures. 


t 


Tur COMMONWEALTH OF AUS'TRALTA. 


In Australia the domestic history of the twelvemonth has been uneventful, but 
has been marked by steady economic progress. The first sod of the transcontinental 
railway which will connect Kalgoorlie in Western Australia with Port Augusta in 
South Australia, and thus form a continuous communication between Fremantle and 
the Eastern States, was turned by Lord Denman, the Governor-General, on Septem- 
ber 14. The line is being constructed by the Federal authorities at an estimated cost 
of £5,000,000. To appreciate fully the national significance of this great undertaking 
the project must be regarded as of strategic as well as of commercial value. The 
railway will form an important asset of the Commonwealth in time of war. Moreover, 
Western Australia will be brought within the Australian federation in a more practical 
sense than heretofore, for the new railway cannot fail to have a direct influence upon 
the political future of the golden State. It is interesting to note that the war of 
the gauges has been settled in favour of the British standard for the Commonwealth 
system, Preparations were also made for the beginning of what ‘will be, it is 

stated on ministerial authority, “ the most beautiful city in the world.” The com- 
mittee appointed to consider the plans for the federal capital at Canberra adopted an 
American design, and the published plans show that the city has been designed on a 
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lavish, if not palatial scale. The Commonwealth Government were not, perhaps, to 
be congratulated on their method of obtaining designs, for British architects were, for 
professional reasons, unable to compete, and the number of designs ultimately sub- 
mitted was comparatively few. In the political world events have been fairly tran- 
quil. A conference of State Premiers which met at Melbourne in January discussed the 
transfer of certain industrial legislation from the States to the Federal Parliament, and 
resolved that bills should be introduced into the several State Parliaments to enable the 
Commonwealth Government to prevent and settle industrial disputes which extend 
beyond the limits of any one State, and to acquire and control, under certain terms, 
the business or industry of combinations and monopolies when such extend beyond 
the limits of a single State. The Conference was not, however, unanimous, and the 
Federal Government proposes to submit again certain industrial matters to a national 
referendum at some date to be determined upon. The Inter-State Conference also 
discussed the appointment of State Governors from citizens of the Commonwealth, 
but the matter was left over until the meeting of another conference. Later in the 
year the Western Australian Parliament passed a resolution in favour of the 
appointment of Australians as State Governors, but the objections to such a 
course under present constitutional conditions and without the unanimous 
approval of every State, are many and obvious. The Conference was unable to 
agree to Mr. Fisher’s proposals regarding a Commonwealth Savings Bank, but 
the Premier’s proposals were carried in the Commonwealth Parliament, and the 
long delay in the appointment of a Bank Governor, due to the unwillingness of several 
experts to serve in that capacity, was finally overcome by the appointment in June of a 
banking expert at a salary of £4,000 per annum. The controversy regarding banking 
was not the only pointatissue between the central authority and the State governments. 
An unfortunate position arose owing to the fact that the New South Wales Government 
were unable to arrange terms with the Federal authorities with respect to the occupation 
of Government House, Sydney. A deadlock ensued, and the “eviction” of Lord 
Denman subsequently took place. ‘The correspondence between Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
M‘Gowen relating to this incident was published in October. Two other matters of 
importance require mention. Great progress was made in the’administrative reform 
of the Northern Territory, Prof. G. A. Gilruth, Director of the Research Institute, 
Melbourne, being appointed Administrator; and a survey was authorised for the 
construction of a railway to the Territory in order that it might be brought into direct 
communication with the southern and eastern States. A party of legislators also paid 
a visit to the Territory and returned fully convinced of its economic importance. 
In the closing weeks of the session, which commenced in June, an Inter-State Com- 
mission to control internal and inter-state trade was appointed. 

In the Australian States the most important event was the serious strike in 
January of tramway employees at Brisbane. The management having refused to 
allow the men to wear their union badges when on duty a general strike was decla: 
and for some time the position of affairs was extremely serious. An unsuccessful 
appeal was made to the Federal Government for military aid, but the sympat 
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| 

| of the central government appeared to be with the strikers. The Queensland Premier, 
| however, acted with firmness and decision. The public rallied to his support, special 
j constables were sworn in, and the strike collapsed. But the Commonwealth had 
| been thoroughly aroused to the danger of the position, and in Queensland the sweeping 
| victory of the Government party at the polls was largely due to the subsequent re- 
| action against the methods of the labour leaders. The dissolution of the Queensland 
Parliament took place on April 27; and the Premier, Mr. D. F. Denham, and his 
party were returned by a striking majority—47 against 25. In Victoria the Cabinet 
was reconstructed in May, when, owing to the resignation of the Premier, Mr. J. 
Murray, who retained the Chief Secretaryship, Mr. W. A. Watt was appointed Prime 
Minister. In Tasmania the State elections were held on April 30, and resulted in the 
return of the Premier, Sir Elliott Lewis, and his party by a reduced majority of two. 
| The Speaker being subsequently appointed from the governmental side, the majority 
| became one. In June Sir Elliott Lewis resigned, and Mr. A. E. Solomon was appointed 
Prime Minister. The Governor, Sir Harry Barron, was appointed Governor of Western 
Australia, and the Rt. Hon. W. G. Ellison-Macartney was appointed to the vacant 
office. In South Australia the election campaign in January was fought on a straight 
_\ issue between the Liberal and Labour Parties. The Legislative Council having refused 
to pass certain Government measures, and the appeal of Mr. Verran, the Premier, to 
the Secretary of State in 1911 for a revision of the constitution to prevent the Council 
from “ thwarting the will of the people,” having proved abortive, the Government 
proposed that the question of the curtailment of the Council’s powers should be sub- 
mitted to the electors. The result was that Mr. Verran was defeated, and Mr. A. H. 
Peake became Prime Minister. The disputes in the New South Wales Parliament 
continued throughout the year, the action of the Speaker, Mr. Willis, in excluding 
reporters from the House meeting with severe condemnation. On the resignation of 
_ Lord Chelmsford, Sir Gerald Strickland, Governor of Western Australia, was appointed 
_. Governor of New South Wales. 


Dominion oF New ZEALAND. 


| In New Zealand the political situation has been particularly interesting. The 
i elections at the end of 1911 resulted in the return of 37 Liberals, 37 Conservatives, 
4 Labourites and Socialists, and 2 Independents, and the position of Sir Joseph Ward’s 
_ ministry became insecure. A vote of no confidence in the Liberal Administration 
was only defeated by the casting vote of the Speaker, and Sir Joseph Ward sub- 
sequently retired. When Parliament again met a Liberal-Labour Ministry was formed 
under Mr. Thomas McKenzie, but the Government was defeated on July 5 and Mr- 
McKenzie subsequently proceeded to London as High Commissioner for New Zealand- 
The “Stop-gap ” Ministry was replaced by a Government headed by Mr. Massey, 
and the opposition party, after having wandered in the political wilderness for twenty- 
one years, are now enjoying the sweets of office. The mantle of Seddon which had 
been worthily worn by his successor formed too weighty a garment for the chief of 
a party that had outstayed its welcome. The new ministry carried a number of 
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useful measures, including a Land Act and an Act readjusting the income tax. Lord 
Liverpool succeeded Lord Islington as Governor of the Dominion. 


UNION or SOUTH AFRICA. 


In South Africa the political situation has been stormy. During the whole of 
the year the political barometer was steadily falling, indicating that a crisis was 
approaching in the history of the Botha Ministry. For some months it had been 
apparent that a serious internal struggle was taking place in the Ministry between 
the extreme section under General Hertzog and the more moderate members under 
the Prime Minister. The resignation in May of Mr. H. C. Hull, Minister of Finance 
was due to disagreement on the railway policy of Mr. J. W. Sauer, Minister of Railways, 
and did not indicate any serious cleavage in matters of general policy. But it was 
otherwise with the attitude assumed by General Hertzog, who proved himself an 
uncompromising opponent of the Premier’s progressive policy. General Hertzog’s 
criticisms were outspoken and in the view of large sections of the Ministerial party 
and the whole of the Unionist party, they were also anti-Imperial. In addressing his 
constituents he denounced the “ majority of the Unionist Party ” as “ fortune hunters,” 
mentioning particularly the new leader of the Unionists, Sir Thomas Smartt, who 
had assumed the leadership of the party on the resignation of Sir Starr Jameson. 
Subsequently speaking in the Rustenburg district—General Hertzog said that he 
had an interest in Imperialism only when it was consistent with the interests of South 
Africa. General Botha’s position was thus one of extraordinary difficulty. Colonel 
Leuchars, the representative of Natal in the Ministry, protested against General 
Hertzog’s speeches and resigned, and General Botha himself resigned on December 14. 
The Premier’s position had been further weakened by the decisive victory of the 
Unionists at the Albany bye-election in December when a successor to Sir Starr 
Jameson was elected by a majority of 831 votes. But General Botha, in spite of the 
bitter opposition of General De Wet and other supporters of the ex-Minister of Justice, 
was able to form a new administration by leaving General Hertzog out of the Ministry 
and inviting Sir Thomas Watt to take Colonel Leuchars’ place as representative of 
Natal. 

Two South African problems have been greatly discussed during the year. The 
number of outrages by natives on white women led to a revival of the agitation against 
the “ black peril ” and indignation meetings were held in various parts of the Union 
and in Rhodesia. The position of Asiatics was also brought prominently to the 
front by the visit of Mr. Gopal Gohkale, one of the members of the Viceroy’s Council 
in India. Mr. Gohkale arrived in Capetown in October and made an exhaustive 
study of the position of his countrymen in South Africa. Neither the South African 
nor the Indian standpoint can be here discussed, but it may be mentioned that the 
Indian community are particularly aggrieved owing to a number of incidents, petty 
in themselves, but, as they assert, unjust and not in accordance with the law. Mr. 
Gohkale took a statesmanlike view of the situation and his visit cannot fail to lead 
to a better understanding of the situation both in India and South Africa. One 
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other event of importance remains to be noticed because of its historical and educational 
significance. On July 5, Earl Grey unveiled the memorial erected to Cecil Rhodes = 


on the slopes of Table Mountain and delivered an inspiring and notable address. 4 


INDIA AND THE Crown COLONIES. 


Their Majesties the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress had not left India when 

| the year 1912 opened. They sailed from Bombay on January 10, having performed 

i a notable service to the Empire. It is now possible to see their visit in its true per- 

iji spective, and nothing has since occurred to change the first impression that it was a 

Ait triumphant success. Its effect upon the native mind has been enormous, and such 

Hit criticisms as were levelled against the change of the capital to Delhi and the re-partition 

i of Bengal have gradually died away. The planning of the new capital is being taken 

in hand—a Commission of experts having proceeded to India carly in the year. Later 

in the year there was a recrudescence of the anarchist unrest which had been stilled 

during the King’s visit. An attempt was made to wreck a special train conveying ; 

Lord Carmichael, the newly appointed governor of the Province of Bengal, to Dar- 

jeeling, and on December*23, as Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, was making his State 

entry into Delhi a bomb was thrown which narrowly missed His Excellency but 

its caused serious injury to his shoulder. The outrage evoked the deepest horror on the 
part of the Indian Princes and the vast majority of the native peoples of India. The 
relations between the India Office and the administration of India called forth con- 

| l siderable criticism in Parliament and elsewhere, and a controversy arose regarding 

i | the disposal of the Indian funds and balances held by the Secretary of State and 

t regarding the purchase of silver for the Indian Government. 

In the Crown Colonies there is little to record save the withdrawal of His Majesty’s 
Government from the Brussels Sugar Convention from September 1, 1913. The 
announcement caused dismay in the West Indies, and a debate took place in the 
House of Commons when Mr. Mitchell-Thomson called attention to the action of the 
Government. A White Paper containing correspondence with the West Indian Colonies 
was issued on August 8. 

A cyclone took place in Jamaica in November and caused considerable loss of 
life. Various changes were made in the administration of the Crown Colonies. Sir 
Walter Egerton, Governor of Southern Nigeria, became Governor of British Guiana 
in succession to Sir F. Hodgson, and Sir Frederick Lugard was appointed Governor 
of the two Nigerias. Sir Hugh Clifiord, Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, was appointed 
Governor of the Gold Coast. Sir Bickham Sweet-Escott was appointed High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific and Governor of Fiji, and Sir Henry May was trans- 
ferred to Hong Kong. Lieut.-Colonel O’Brien became Governor of Seychelles, and 
Mr. W. E. Davidson will proceed to Newfoundland in place of Sir Ralph Williams 

Mr. G. Haddon-Smith was appointed Governor of the Bahamas in place of Sir William 
Grey-Wilson, and Mr. H. Conway Belfield succeeded Sir Percy Girouard as Governor 
of the Bast Africa Protectorate. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT WITHIN THE EMPIRE.* 


Tur CrarrmMan (Earl Grey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., President of the Institute), 
in introducing Mr. J. S. Dennis (Assistant to the President of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway), explained the function of these luncheons (modelled on the famous Canadian 
Club luncheons), which was to bring business men into contact with the various 
influential personages who are engaged in the work of Imperial development in many 
parts of the Empire. The attendance was a large and influential one. 

Mr. J. S. Dennis said that he had been requested to say a few words on the subject 
of colonisation within the overseas portion of the Empire. He had been asked to 
speak on that subject, because in Canada he had devoted a considerable portion of 
his life to the question of colonisation and land settlement. He did not think that 
the subject could have been discussed anywhere better than under the auspices 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, as there was no other organisation in Great Britain 
which had done so much to foster and bring forward the question of colonisation 
as that body. He felt honoured in being able to speak on this subject at the hub 
of the Empire. He prefaced his remarks by drawing attention to the fact that none 
of the colonies created by European nations had lasted so long as those established 
by Great Britain. They all knew that colonies had been established by Portugal, 
Spain, Holland, and France, but these countries had all fallen back in the race to-day. 
The oversea colonies of the countries he had mentioned really amounted to very little, 
while the oversea colonies of Great Britain had expanded to such an extent that some 
of them felt sensitive as to the use of the word “colony,” because they felt they had 
arrived at nationhood. However, he observed that those colonies which had followed 
the flag in the matter of trade had established a respect for law, freedom of thought 
and of speech. Without colonisation, of course, they would not have had any Overseas 
Dominions. In the early days small bands of men from Great Britain went out to 
the overseas portion of the Empire and took with them the foundations of law and 
order. In all the great Overseas Dominions—South Africa, Australia, Canada, and 
the United States, which, of course, was originally a British colony—men had gone 
out, backed not by the British Government, but by the citizens of London, Plymouth, 
and other towns. Following them came the colonists, and they had had from Great 
Britain going out to these overseas places a small but continuous stream of men who 
had played a most important part in laying the foundations upon which the colonies 
had grown up. That showed that without colonisation there would never have 
been an Overseas Empire. In certain portions of the Empire, without colonisation, 
at the present day they would have to come to a standstill. So far as India was 
concerned, they could not expect to attract a large agricultural emigration from 
Great Britain to that country. South Africa also had her limitations, and Australia 
was very remote and also had her limitations, both of climate and of general facilities. 
He found that Australia was more attractive to English immigrants than anything — $ 


* Address by J. S. Dennis (Assistant to the President of the Canadian Pacific Raitway), 
Canada, at a City luncheon given by the Royal Colonial Institute on January 16, 1913. i 
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they had to offer in Canada; but in all the great Overseas Dominions they must 
inevitably increase their population and develop their natural resources if they were, 
as they said in Canada, “not only to be in the procession, but to be up near the 
band.” 
That was particularly true in the case of Canada, which was the nearest of the 
Overseas Dominions. It occupied a larger area than the United States, and at . 
present was possessed by less than 8,000,000 people. Naturally, therefore, the subject 
of immigration was a vital one for them, though it was also vital for the other Dominions, 
which were doing all they possibly could to encourage an influx of people by making 
known the natural resources and facilities of the various countries. The limits 
to the immigration of suitable people from England was an important point. They 
felt that if they were to lay the foundations of their country deep and strong, they 
must be laid upon a basis of agricultural development. However, the possibility of 
getting a large number of agricultural immigrants from Great Britain was limited 
by the fact that Great Britain was not an agricultural country, and, considering 
that all the Overseas Dominions were endeavouring to get their share, naturally 
the share all round must be small. So far as Canada was concerned, they were doing 
all they could to encourage the movement of people from Great Britain. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which, next to the Crown, was the largest landholder in Canada, 
was doing all it could ; but there were limitations in England, and, so far as Canada 
was concerned, they must expect to get the larger number of immigrants and settlers 
from the United States. In order to obtain more than their share, if possible, of the 
yeomen of Great Britain, they had put into force a system which had never been 
attempted by any other Overseas Government, and that was the system of “ ready- 
made farms.” For the purpose of encouraging the influx of agricultural immigrants 
from England, they offered photographs and plans of farms which had been put 
in order a year before sale, including the erection of buildings and the putting into 
cultivation of a certain area. Thus, the farmer, within forty-eight hours of his 
arrival, found himself settled comfortably, and without having to undergo the hard- 
ships of pioneering. That had enabled them to take out from Great Britain in the 
last two years about 250 families of picked agriculturists. That was not the class 
of people that England ought to be losing ; but, in the present circumstances, Canada 
wanted them. Australia was doing the same thing. In Canada they now proposed 
going a step farther, in the hope of attracting more immigrants from England. Their 
object was to introduce into every province a leaven of men of British instinct, 
who would assist them in leavening the great mass of people from other countries, 
to make them not only good Canadians, but also good British subjects. They were 
striving, in every possible way, to bring people from the United States. He had 
been charged in the United States, by bodies formed to try to stem the tide of immi- 
gration from the United States to Canada, with having established the strongest 
Canadian land-selling organisation that the world had seen. He was glad to admit 
the charge, because they had established between 1,000 and 1,100 agencies, and had 
been able to sell every year, in recent years, not less than $10,000,000 worth of land. 
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In addition to the large number of immigrants which they must obtain from 
America, they hoped to increase considerably the number obtained from North 
Europe. Of the original 25,000,000 acres of land granted to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway they had now sold all except 7,000,000 acres. During the past two years 
they had endeavoured, as far as possible, to discourage the speculative purchasing 

_of their land. They had decided that, so far as the 7,000,000 acres remaining were 
concerned, they would not sell a single square foot without an obligation to occupy 
it and improve it. There was a great difference between selling land and land 
colonisation. To effect their purpose they proposed to extend the period for payment. 
They had been selling land in the past on the ten years’ principle—one-tenth of the 
money being paid down and the balance in nine equal annual instalments, with 
interest at 6 per cent. on the unpaid portion. That method prevented men of small 
means, especially those in Great Britain and Northern Europe, from taking up farms. 
They had therefore decided to extend the period to twenty years. In addition 
to that, they proposed to constitute themselves practically a loan company. In 
Canada banks were prevented by law from lending money on mortgage, and so a 
farmer would be at a standstill if he had not money enough with which to make a 
good start. Therefore they proposed making an advance of $2,000 to be expended in 
putting up a house, barn, fences, and generally giving him a start. They were going 
a step farther yet. In Western Canada they were trying to educate people to go 
in for other things than what was called “ wheat mining.” They wished to encourage 
mixed farming, and for that purpose the farmer must have live stock. Therefore, 
in addition to what they had already done, they proposed to advance him $1,000 
worth of live stock, such as ten head of cattle, some sheep, and hogs, &c. That would 
enable the farmer to make a good start. There was, however, a marked shortage 
of cattle all over the world, and they were having some difficulty in obtaining cattle, 
but they were doing their best. By the adoption of that system they expected to 
be able to double the number of people of the agricultural class whom they could take 
from Great Britain. 

Why was it that people were coming from the United States to Canada? It was 
because they were able to obtain virgin land at much less prices than they could obtain 
it in the United States; because the rate of taxation was much less; because there 
was a better school system than they had anywhere in the United States ; and, finally, 
he had no hesitation in saying so ; he had said it on numerous platforms in the United 
States—because they found in Canada a respect for law and the enforcement of law 
such as they had never had. There had been wonderful progress in Western Canada 
during the last forty years, and, as a result of his own personal experience, he was of 
the opinion that the advance which had taken place was greater than any advance 
which had occurred on the American continent since its discovery. What they 
had to do was to obtain more people and to obtain markets for their manufactures, 
in order to enable them to exploit and develop the country. In spite of opposition 
on the part of officials in the United States and the attitude taken by the press, 
American farmers wha had come to Canada were becoming good Canadians; but 
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he was afraid the tendency was for immigrants to become good Western Canadians 
only—being out of touch with Eastern Canada. One of their problems was to make 

them proud of Canada as a whole. There were one or two drawbacks to be overcome 

before that could be accomplished, principally to obtain a change in the naturalisation 

laws under which, at present, a foreigner naturalised in Canada was not thereby 
made a subject of the British Empire. That ought to be changed. He looked . 
forward to the time when it would be recognised, for the Canadians claimed that 
Canada was the keystone of the Overseas Dominions. 

Earl Grey, in thanking Mr. Dennis for his able address, said that he had reason 

to: believe that before long every naturalised British citizen in Canada would be 

recognised as a British citizen all the world over. 


AUSTRALIA’S FLOURISHING YOUNG INDUSTRIES. 
By HARRY S. GULLETT. 


Ir is a simple matter for the prospective investor to measure the immediate possibilities 

of Australia. The industries of the Commonwealth are not numerous or complex. 
The country’s material welfare is based upon a few big assets. First there is her wide 
area, and the quality of that area as a wealth-producer and a habitation for European 
people. Upon this point there is boundless misconception among the British people 
at home, but space will not permit us to go in detail into it here. Sufficient to 
say that it is now generally recognised that the more the world knows of Australia 
the more is it impressed with the prodigious range and value of her most varied country- 
side. All that Australia needs is close investigation. Searching inquiry and fair 
comparisons should satisfy either the working man, or the small settler, or the investor, 
or the industrialist, that she has no superior among the young countries, British or 
foreign, to-day. 

Tf it can be shown that the Commonwealth is making enormous strides in pro- 
duction, that her people are rapidly increasing in wealth, that she is taking’ sound 
steps to open up her new territories, and that she is sincere and generous in attracting 
immigrants, then a good case will have been made out for the Commonwealth as a 
safe field for British capital. In a previous article we showed what was being done in 
immigration, and emphasised that in five years the net gain by arrivals from over- 
seas had jumped from 17,000 to this year’s estimate of 100,000, and that with more 
shipping accommodation this year’s total would have been substantially higher. Take 
now the value of her production. In 1910 the official estimate of produce of all 
kinds was £187,734,000, against £174,000,000 for 1909 and £114,000,000 for 1901. 
Between 1901 and 1909 the average value of production per head increased from 
£30 2s. 6d. to £40 16s. 6d.—figures which should convince the most selfish opponent 
of immigration that, given a huge young country to work upon, the larger the 
number of workers up to a certain point, the greater the earnings of every individual. 

It might be urged that these figures cover exceptionally good seasons. Certainly the 
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most is made of that point by Australia’s critics. But one cannot emphasise too 
strongly that there is in Australia the best evidence for the opinion that the astonish- 
ing development of the past ten years is of a permanent kind. Indeed one is forced 
to the conclusion, not only that the rate of progress in this decade will be main- 
tained in the next, but that it will be greatly exceeded. An enormous amount 
of the labour and capital now being expended in Australia is of a developmental 
kind. The Commonwealth is precisely in the position of a giant young colonising 
company, the shareholders of which scarcely venture to look for big dividends in 
the pioneering season. Within this decade there has been much spade work which 
will not yield full fruits until some years have passed, and the remarkable thing 
is that the dividends have been immediately so high. 

Australia’s sudden burst of prosperity, commencing after the adverse spell which 
cleared up in 1903, has been in no sense an artificially created boom. It has not been 
due, as were some of our previous flushes of prosperity, to an extravagant expenditure 
of borrowed money, nor to a wild orgy of gambling on paper and credit. It has 
been almost solely the result of the solid production of broad acres. The total of 
£187,734,000 won in 1910 was made up as follows : 


£ 
Farming 5 ~ . C 5 o ; . 57,189,000 
Pastoral A ‘ ; : 3 ; . 56,993,000 
Mining a 5 : . : : . 23,215,000 
Forestry and Wisheviee ‘ 3 a ; 6 . 4,789,000 
Manufacturing z ; i 8 : ‘ . 45,598,000 


Practically none of the national wealth has been earned outside the country. 
You might say that Australia is so far merely a primary producer. She makes nothing 
by acting as financier or carrier for other nations. She is dependent for her wealth 
upon her own resources. It is true that in the past ten years the high rate of pro- 
duction, the result to some extent of good seasons, has been seconded by high prices. 
That is a point which is constantly urged by the British investor whom you talk to 
about the good things awaiting him in the southern continent. But, if we accept the 
opinion of the best readers of the world’s markets, there is nothing ephemeral in the 
prevailing high prices of foodstufis, wool, metals, and other products from which 
the Commonwealth derives her wealth. Indeed all the expert prophecy is towards 
higher, rather than lower, levels. Then there is nothing in the least abnormal about 
Australia’s rate of production during this happy decade. We have had during that 
time a fair number of local droughts—in fact fully an average number—and of average 
severity. It has not been all fair sailing in any one of the six states of the Union. 

The explanation of this sudden acceleration of production is simple and acceptable. 
It is due to a change in methods. Prior to 1900 you might say, speaking broadly, 
that Australia was a pastoral and a mining country. In the brief twelve yo 
have elapsed since then we have become an agricultural and an industrial country. 
To-day agriculture is our first industry. We have passed out of the shepherding, 
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stage. The pastoralist, although he has received by far the biggest impetus from the 
advance in the value of produce, has been overtaken by the farmer. The “ small 


man ” is coming into his own in Australia. Our stagnant shepherding era is over. 
The squatter, on his vast domain of 100,000 acres “ peopled ” with 100,000 sheep and 


some twenty or thirty human beings, is everywhere giving way to hundreds of busy , 


husbandmen and their families. The plough is coming into its own. Wheat and 
butter and fruit are becoming the real nation-builders in Australia, as they have ever 
been in every country of consequence in the world. The broad, empty countryside is 
suddenly becoming alive with wealth-producing men. Thousands of homes and 
hundreds of townships are rising and ever penetrating towards the interior. This 
closer settlement will take place swiftly and naturally over nearly the whole of the one- 
third of the continent which has a rainfall of twenty inches and upwards. Then, as 
we have already proved, clever agriculture, making the most of the lessening rainfall, 
will take possession of still another great belt right round the Commonwealth ; and, 
after that, the irrigationists, busy with the waters of a hundred rivers—intermittent 
if you like, but still, with the assistance of the engineer and his weirs and reservoirs, 
quite adequate—will make large tracts, to-day practically tenantless, into the fairest 
and most profitable region of all. 
This is no fancy picture. Consider for a moment the official agricultural statistics. 
In 1901 we had under cultivation 8,812,000 acres. In 1911 we had 11,893,000 acres. 
In New South Wales alone in those years the plough took possession of almost an 
additional one million acres, while in the young State of Western Australia—a veritable 
giant of an agricultural baby—the increase under cultivation between 1896 and 1911 
was from 98,000 acres to 855,000 acres. Those figures are encouraging, but they 
by no means show the extent of the advance of the smallholder. In the last ten years 
our dairy cows have increased in round numbers from one million to two millions. 
Then the same years have been so profitable to graziers that thousands of our 
“ small men” have been content to leave sheep and cattle in the possession of areas 
which, under other circumstances, would certainly have gone under cultivation. 
Again, as we have already seen, the past ten years have been years of pioneering. 
Millions of acres of land have been making ready, and we shall have a swift increase 
in agricultural produce from this time forward. The world altogether underestimates 
the inevitable future of Australia as a farmer. In the wheat season of 1910-11 the 
crop of the Commonwealth exceeded ninety-five million bushels. Taking our popu- 
lation into consideration we are already equal wheat producers with Canada, the 
“ granary of the Empire,” and one may claim with some confidence that we have 
far more untilled wheat acres in reserve than has Canada. 

One could go on with statistics to show the strength and the almost incalculable 
prospects for increase in Australian agriculture. The dominating fact is that the 
Commonwealth is pre-eminently a smallholder’s land. We do not claim that it is 
all destined to be occupied by the farmer. That would be wide of the truth. But 
when you consider that one-third of it is naturally ready for the farmer, and that 
the bulk of this one-third is to be had almost for the asking, and that all those who 
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are engaged upon it to-day are highly and progressively prosperous, it must be 
admitted that the years immediately ahead will be attended by quickly growing 
population and production of wealth. A hundred years ago the United States of 
America contained less than ten millions of people. To-day she has one hundred 
. millions. The United States of America, taken all through, are no richer than the 
continent of Australia. America a hundred years ago, and even fifty years ago, was no 
closer in point of time and expense of travelling to Europe than is Australia to-day, and 
fifty years ago Europe was not nearly so crowded and land-hungry asnow. Fifty years 
ago the European, if we except the few educated classes, knew only of opportunities 
abroad by hearsay. To-day the offer of Australia, translated into many languages, is 
being scattered broadcast all over the Continent. Look at it in any way you like, 
you cannot escape the conclusion that the accumulation of wealth and people which 
has distinguished the United States in the last century will distinguish Australia in 
this century. Australia’s very Labour Party—which, as we have admitted, is adverse 
to immigration—is unconsciously the greatest worker for immigration. Australia’s 
high wages and short working hours have become the envy of the workers of the 
world. We are getting 100,000 people this year chiefly because organised labour in 
Australia has made the place so happy a hunting ground for the working man. 

It is well, while on the subject of Australia’s highly paid labour, to point 
to the prosperity of the local manufacturer. Otherwise the British capitalist 
might exclaim: “I agree with you that the Commonwealth is a great field for 
the worker, but your high wages and your short hours are the very reason why 
the country is no use to me. Labour is getting it all. Nothing is left for 
dividends.” The best judge of that should be the capitalist already operating in 
Australia. Wherever you turn in the country to-day you are confronted with evidence 
of the cheerful confidence of the Australian investor. Practically every industry is 
feverishly preparing to increase its output. Everywhere in the cities you find large 
administrative offices being made larger, everywhere factories adding to their 
machinery, the number of their hands, and the quantity of their profitable output. 
The Australian local market for manufactured goods, although numerically weak, is 
individually powerful. The Australians are big earners and big spenders. They 
live well. Hence an exceptionally high consuming capacity. The farmer and 
pastoralist and mine owner—indeed all the primary producers—have long since over- 
taken this home market. Australian meat is landed in London and on the Continent 
for ùd. per lb., Australian butter for 4d., fruit for less than 1d., and so on. This 
is the sound basis on which our national prosperity is founded and which makes the 
future so secure. The exports for 1910 exceeded the imports for the same year by 
£11,812,000. There is a substantial stream of the world’s money pouring into the ~ 
Commonwealth for the support and development of a hundred and one secondary 
industries. Between 1904 and 1910 Australian factories of all descriptions increased 
from 11,700 to 13,800; the average number of hands employed from 203,000 to 
286,000, the salary and wage bill of the latter year reaching the total of £23,875,000. 
And here is a substantial story of the confidence of the investor. Tn 1906 the value of 
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land and buildings and plant occupied and used in manufacturing was £46,824,489 ; 
in 1907, £49,444,882; in 1908, £52,642,439; in 1909, £54,505,037; in 1910, 
£58,462,339. That does not look like any local fear of labour on the part of 
the capitalist. It is the best sort of proof of the contention urged now by many 
Australian employers that cheerful, well-paid labour on reasonable hours is a far 
better investment than sulky, ill-paid labour on long hours. 

Fifty other points could be made to show how strong is Australia’s financial 
industrial position to-day, and how inevitable her sudden growth in people and wealth, 
And in support of it all we have a splendid spirit of enterprise on the part of our 
governments. To-day the Commonwealth Government is spending £4,000,000 upon 
an overland railway from east to west, has recently initiated a policy of railway- 
building in the Northern Territory, and has under consideration a second trans- 

: continental line from south to north. The Queensland Government is engaged in the 
construction of new railways which are costing £10,000,000. New South Wales, in 
addition to many other new lines, has just been recommended by the Public Works Com- 
mittee to push a line right across the State to Broken Hill, at a cost of £1,200,000. 
Victoria has in the past four years spent £1,250,000 on additional irrigation works. 
New South Wales has gone even better on her great irrigation scheme on the 
Murrumbidgee, Everywhere similar evidence is presented of prodigious activity 
Hi on the part of both the individual and the State. 

Australia is overflowing with opportunities for both the great and the small 
iH capitalist. In a few years the country will have become one of the most popular 
i fields for the investment of British and foreign money. And happy will be those 
who get in early and march with the good times. 


SOME MISSIONARY PIONEERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By A, WYATT TILBY. 


Tar full story of the efforts of the Christian Churches to evangelise the native peoples 
of South Africa would form a lengthy narrative, and involve an often tedious passage 
along a rough, uneven road whose many byways are thickly strewn with controversial 
thorns. In this paper I propose quite frankly to beg controversial questions as to 
the methods pursued and the results achieved by the missionaries. That difficult 
topic might perhaps form the subject of another article ; here it will be enough if 
we obtain a connected view ofthe steady advance which took the missionaries round 
the coast from the Cape itself to Zululand as their first line of progress, upwards into 
the far interior as their second and greater line, and if we note how their work spread 
in spite of opposition, and the prejudices and blunders on their own part, which some- 
times went far to excuse or even justify that opposition. 
Whatever else may be said for or against these messengers of God in the wilderness, 
they were among the chief agents of discovery in South Africa; they came to the 


country because they were conscious of the greatness of Christ’s Kingdom, but in 


witire 
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pursuit of their spiritual errand they also did something to spread the kingdom of 
civilisation and incidentally to advance the frontiers of the British Empire. Even 
had their true mission failed entirely, their work would still have found its place in 
history, for it materially changed the map of South Africa, 


EARLY CATHOLIC Missions TO AFRICA. 


Long before either British adventurer or Dutch trader to the Indies had ever 
set foot on South African soil, the Catholic Church—which to its honour has seldom 
ignored the universality of its work or neglected the final duty laid upon it by its 
Master—had sent its missionaries to the dark continent. Some had accompanied the 
Portuguese on their earliest expeditions round the coast or through the interior 
—the Cross was indeed the very symbol of Latin advance ; crosses were set up wherever 
the Portuguese explorers landed, and the countries they claimed as their own were 
also claimed in the name of Christianity. And some of these earliest pioneers of 
religion had at times outrun the pioneers of European trade and conquest in their 
enthusiasm ; some laid down their lives for their work, and the work had survived 
both them and their Empire. A great Scots traveller,* making his way through 
the wilds of Central Africa, more than a century after the colonial power of the Portu- 
guese had begun to decay, found in several places that the only sign of European civili- 
sation having reached so far in the interior was a congregation of native Africans 
worshipping God after the rites of the Roman Catholic Church. They had neither 
priest nor missionary among them, nor had any white man visited their country 
for very many years; but they had not forgotten the creed which white men 
had taught their parents,} and they in turn were teaching their children and their 
neighbours the faiths which old Portuguese evangelists had brought them across 
the seas. f ; 

But the missions of the Catholic Church, faced with so vast a territory awaiting 
spiritual as well as temporal conquest, seldom reached beyond the limits of the Latin 
civil power. In that part of South Africa which was colonised by the Dutch, the 
older form of Christianity had never any hold; and the narrower faith of the sturdy 
Protestant pioneers at the Cape had no belief in the efficacy or need of Christian 
missions to the natives. 


* Livingstone, Journeys in South Africa. 
+ Forty years later, one of the priests of the Universities Mission of the Church of England 
heard some native boatmen on Lake Nyasa singing as a refrain: 


“I have no mother, 
I have no mother; 
Thou art my Mother, Mary.” 


The familiar words showed that a Catholic mission had been at work. But there was no mission 
nearer than Quilimane. The incident is related in the Nyasa News, the short-lived organ of the 
Likoma station. 

+ H. W. Nevinson, an able writer, notes in Harper’s Magazine (June 1906) that the Catholic 
missions were often planted in admirably-chosen spots: an establishment at Caconda in Angola, 
for instance, which had a tin-roofed church, gatehouse, cells for four fathers aud five brothers, 
dormitories for a boarding-school, workshops, and a forge, stood in the middle of a large and well- 
cultivated garden. The visitor, who saw eighty male and female converts kneeling on the bare 
earthen floor of the chapel for tho early service held at dawn, could not but remark that a feeling 
of beauty and calm seemed to brood over the whole mission. 
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Tur Durcnu Nratrect Mission Work. 


Here was, indeed, a root distinction of theory and practice and outlook between 
the two. To the Catholic, all mankind was equally entitled to the Gospel which was 
addressed to all mankind; all men were equal before God. To the Dutch Protestant, 
whose divergence from the older creed of Christendom had been sharpened by the 
long fight against Catholic Spain in Holland itself, not all mankind was equal or 
worthy of the creed which the Dutch themselves had only won after a terrible fight ; 
certainly the debased and savage Hottentots and Kafirs—whom he drove before him 
in South Africa as the Israelites drove the Canaanites from Palestine—had no partin 
a faith whose mysteries they could not understand. 

“You might as well preach to the baboons,” said a Cape Dutchman, contemp- 
tuously to a British missionary in later days, “if you want a congregation of that 
sort; or let me call the apes from the mountains, or the dogs that lie before the 
door.” Theundaunted missionary pointed out that “even the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from the Master’s table ” ; and the Boer, grudgingly convinced 
by his reasoning, answered, “ My friend, you took a hard hammer and you have 
broken a hard head; you shall have the Hottentots to preach to.” * 

That attitude of contempt for the natives, which was largely based on experience, 
was typical of the older colonists of South Africa, and indeed it was shared at a later 
day by the English, who came with no such prepossessions.t No steps were 
taken by the Dutch East India Company in Holland, or its agents and rebellious 
subjects at the Cape, to evangelise the Hottentots or Kafirs. A trading company 
has no concern with the way to Heaven.{ 


THE Moravian MISSIONS. 


Nevertheless, a few Protestant missions were founded at the Cape under the old 
Dutch rule. The Moravians, those devoted people whose zeal for their faith was 
such that they were even ready to be sold into slavery if they might preach to the 
negroes on the West African plantations, opened a few stations in South Africa in 
the eighteenth century. They laboured chiefly among the Hottentots, and, derided 
and opposed by the other Europeans of Cape Colony, their measure of success was 
small; but one of their foundations across the Orange River at Griqua Town was 4 
permanent outpost of Christianity in the wilderness that was destined in time, and 


* The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat, by J. S. Moffat. 

+ Philip (Researches in South Africa, 1828) remarks that the English colonists at Algoa Bay, 
who had no feeling against the natives on their arrival in 1820, soon adopted the prejudices of the 
Dutch. Philip is himself too prejudiced a witness to be of much value without independent evidence, 
but the fact that the English settlers had their cattle raided by the Kafirs as often as their Dutch 
neighbours was sufficient to account for their changed opinion. Abstract benevolence seldom 
survives a heavy persona! loss. i ) 

f The Dutch East India Company pursued the same policy in Java; only in Ceylon did it 
make any attempt to convert the natives to Christianity. But that unusual zeal was largely 
because the Protestant corporation discovered that its Portuguese predecessors in the island had 
left a large number of Catholic converts behind them, a fact which annoyed the excellent Dutch 


Governor at Colombo not a little. 
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under other hands, to become the starting-point of that long march of pioneer 
evangelisation which ultimately reached to far Nyasa and the unknown north. 


BRITISH MISSIONARY ZEAL. 


But South Africa was still almost virgin soil to the Christian missionary when 
Cape Colony passed to Britain in 1795. It happened, however, that that event 
coincided with a great wave of propagandist zeal in England; new societies were 
being founded to preach the Gospel to the heathen in every part of the world, devoted 
and enthusiastic men were forsaking home and country to convert those who had 
never before heard of Christianity or its promise of salvation, and many who perhaps 
cared little for the greatness of the British Empire cared much for the greatness of 
their creed. The first Protestant missions were founded in these years in India, 
where their jealous insults of a far older creed caused some trouble to the Protestant 
Governor-General at Calcutta * ; some spent their lives to save the souls of others 
on the deadly West African coast f; others again set out for the isles of the Pacific 
and preached to cannibals and savages.{ And in these multitudinous activities 
the natives of South Africa were not forgotten. 


VAN DER Kemp, 1799. 


The first evangelist sent out by a British missionary society to South Africa was 
an extraordinary person, whose character and labours were both misjudged in his 
own lifetime, and the results of whose zeal were sometimes overlooked by his successors. 
Van der Kemp, a man of good family and education, had been both a soldier and a 
doctor of medicine in his native country of Holland, and seemingly had paid but 
little more attention to religious matters in his early manhood than the customary 
conventions of the time demanded. He had already reached the age of forty-three—a 
period of life at which men seldom alter the settled order of their careers save for 
great material advantage, or change their views except to harden them—when a 
sudden catastrophe revolutionised the whole manner of his being. His wife and 
child were drowned before his eyes; and that accident, depriving him at once of 
every human tie, turned his thoughts to such divine consolations as religion may 
bring to the afflicted. In the pious phrase, which long use has made familiar, he 
was converted ; he determined to convert others. The London Missionary Society 
accepted his offer, and, in 1799, being then fifty-one years of age, he set out for South 
Africa. 


Tur FOUNDATION or BETHELSDORP, 1804. 


The Cape Dutch laughed at the mission of the old Hollander, as they had laughed 
at the Moravians; but Kemp was a man not easily turned from his purpose. He 
preached to the natives, he learned their language, and in 1804 he founded a permanent 


* English People Overseas, vol. ii., book vi., ch. ii. 
+ Ibid., vol. iv., book xiv., ch. i. + Ibid., vol. v., book xx., ch. i. 
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mission station, at a place which he called Bethelsdorp, in memory of the covenant 
he had made with God in the day of his distress.* Here a congregation gathered 
round him, and the work, though slow and hard and often, as it seemed, of little use, 
went on. 

The outstanding figure of the man, his earnestness, and not less his peculiarities, 
became known by rumour and report throughout the land during the seven remaining 
years of his life. He died rather suddenly at Bethelsdorp in the midst of his work, 
in the year 1811.7 

The eccentricities of Kemp’s life were remembered by the whites ; the excellence of 
his ministrations was not forgotten by the blacks. Many years later, when other 
missionaries followed in his steps, they found a lively recollection among the natives 

of the man, if not of the message he had brought. $ 


Ir DECAYS AFTER Krmp’s DEATH. 


The establishment at Bethelsdorp continued when Kemp died. But with its 
founder gone its inspiration had departed, and it sank presently into a deplorable 
condition—a collection of some fifty miserable huts, inhabited by lean and ragged 
or almost naked natives, whose indolent and sleepy faces hardly convinced the 
passing traveller of the improvement said to be wrought by Christianity.§ Here 
was indeed no encouragement for the evangelists ; the seed of the new religion had 
fallen on evil ground. 

A few services were held from time to time at Bethelsdorp, a few trades or ccupa- 
tions nominally taught—the blacksmith’s craft, thatching, carpentry, and masonry 
—and some of the people were dressed in the European style; but these things 
apart, the place was no credit either to Christianity or to civilisation. 


STAGNATION AND DISCOURAGEMENT ELSEWHERE. 


Other mission stations, which had been founded among the Hottentots and 
elsewhere since Bethelsdorp was planted, were in hardly better condition. 
Pacaltsdorp, founded by the missionary Pacalt, was stagnant; a mission to the 
Bushmen at Toverberg, which had been opened in 1814, likewise showed little 
advance after ten years’ work ; at another station, which bore the Biblical name of 
Hepzibah, the soil was certainly cultivated, but as the place showed no other sign of 
progress it was presently abolished by the Government. Even Theopolis, whose 


* Genesis xxxv. 3. “And let us arise, and go up tu Bethel, and I will make there an altar 
unto God, who answered me in the day of my distress. . . .” 

+ A Memoir of the Rev. J. T. Van der Kemp was published in 1812, a raro but poor book. Most 
of it is incorporated, word for word and without acknowledgment, in Philip’s Researches. ‘The 
admirable Philip apparently regarded literary theft in the same light that the Kafir looked on 
cattle-raiding or a Lovelace on seduction—as a venial offence of which no honest fellow need be 
ashamed. 

f Kemp’s peculiarities crop up in every book of travel; the blacks’ remembrance of him is 
mentioned in Calderwood, Caffres and Caffre Missions (1857), an excellent and broad-minded work. 

§ Lichtenstein’s Travels. Dr. Philip in his Researches accuses Lichtenstein of being prejudiced 
and inaccurate—an accusation to which Lichtenstein could have returned an effective tu quoque 
—but Philip himself admits that the condition of Bethelsdorp was deplorable when he visited it. 
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name commemorated the noble aspiration that it should become a city of God, 
had done nothing for the elevation of man, for when visited by a missionary 
charged with its inspection, he admitted that education was neglected, and neither 
religion nor civilisation, in the ordinary meaning of the words, existed at all.* 

The natives generally, remained indifferent, the white settlers remained hostile ; 
but indifference and hostility made no difference to the missionaries. It was at 
this very time of failure within and enmity without, indeed, that fresh efforts were 
made and new stations were opened ; and during the next few years the messengers 
of God, hitherto mainly occupied with the Hottentots, had pressed forward into 
the very heart of Kaffraria. In this new campaign it was the fervent emotional 
Wesleyans and the harder, yet not more dogged, Scots Presbyterians who were in 
the forefront of what to many must have seemed a hopeless battle. 


THE ADVANCE INTO KAFFRARIA, 1824—46. 


“ Although I have made a reserve for the Church of England,” said Governor 
Cathcart to the Wesleyan missionary, William Shaw, “ I know you Methodists will 
be there first.” The Governor was right. Shaw himself, an earnest and broad- 
minded man, who was not the worse evangelist because he saw some faults in the 
natives and some virtues in the white colonists, founded the mission station of 
Wesleyville by the Keiskamma River in 1824; and there, he wrote, “ we lived in 
great peace and security,” + preaching and teaching among a small but earnest and 
sincere Kafir congregation. 

Nor was encouragement lacking in the work—for a time. “ The truths of the 
Christian religion made a deep impression on many,” said Shaw some time later. “The 
chiefs regularly attended divine worship ; some of their children learned to read and 
write.” + For some years, indeed, all went well. 

Unhappily the peace and security were as delusive as the drowsy calm before a 
thunderstorm. Wesleyville was attacked and destroyed in the Kafir War of 1834, 
and again twelve years later; and each time the missionaries had to flee for their 
lives through a burning and terror-stricken country to the British frontier fortress 
and city of refuge at Grahamstown. But each time Wesleyville was rebuilt by its 
undaunted founders, and its work was somewhat extended; the same fate had 
overwhelmed the Presbyterian mission at Old Lovedale, originally founded at the 
same time as Wesleyille, but here again the evangelists returned when the war 
was over, and carried on the work as before.§ 

The indomitable persistence of the missionaries in face of such disasters was not 
lost upon the natives, to whose savage inconstant natures the steadfast policy of 
the white man was a strange and novel apparition; and in time the work began 

* Philip, Researches. e 

+ Shaw, Story of My Mission (1860), an excellent book. See also his Memorials of South Africa. — 

+ Shaw’s evidence in Papers Relative to the Condition and Treatment of the Native Inhabitants 


of the Cape of Good Hope (House of Commons Papers, June 1, 1835). ; ‘ 
§ For an account of Lovedale, see Young, African Wastes Reclaimed (1902) and the off 
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to tel, as new mission stations were planted ever farther afield in the untamed 
wilderness. 

King Wiliam’s Town, which eventually became the capital of British Kaffraria, 
and a trading centre of some importance, was at its foundation in 1834 nothing more 
than a solitary mission station; but other outposts of the faith soon followed and 
surrounded it, until in a few years there was something like a chain of Christian 
settlements across the whole of the Kafir territories. 


AMONG THE ZULUS. 


Further yet the Christian pioneers soon ventured in their search for souls. When 
Boer and Briton were struggling with each other for the possession of Natal, they 
found a missionary from England had already preceded the traders and trekkers of 
South Africa at the Court of the terrible Zulu king. But here was no success for 
the brave evangelist ; the stubborn fury of the Zulu braves would have none of the 
mild and gentle doctrines that won their way more easily elsewhere. 

Against that solid wall of savagery the labour of the most active missionary 
recoiled in vain; the messengers of peace were accused of witchcraft by a people 
devoted to war,* and for another generation Christianity found no footing among 
the Zulus. 

Such was the first line of missionary advance jn South Africa, around and along 
the coast from Cape Town to beyond Durban. There the evangelists stayed their 
progress for a time; for in the deadly fever-stricken air of Delagoa Bay they 
could do but little, and the long, low shores of Mozambique, where the shadow 
of Portuguese authority still slumbered in the tropic swamps, were hardly more 

propitious to their work. 


THE Seconp Line or Missionary ADVANCE. 


It was thirty years and more before British Christianity had won a firm foothold 
higher up the east African coast at Zanzibar; but the Christian church that was 
built on that island in 1873, after ten years’ work among its trading Moslem people, 
was historically the child of the second line of missionary advance in South Africa. 
That line ran through the interior of the country, across the Orange River and the 
desert, and ever onwards in one long path to the blue waters of the Nyasa, the great 
tropic lakes, and the sea. 


Across THE ORANGE RIVER TO THE INTERIOR. 


This was a more friendly if a longer path; and it was this ever-lengthening road 
that the greater missionaries trod. They were the forerunners of European civilisation 
as well as of Christianity, the very pioneers of light in darkness, unwitting, and 
often unwilling, pioneers of the British Empire as well as the self-sent messengers 
of God. 

* Gibson, Story of the Zulus. 
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Griqua Town, 1799. 


It was the Moravians who had led the way across the Orange River in the earliest 
days of British rule in South Africa, settling in 1799 in the wild and desolate country 
which borders on the desert and sometimes even takes on the character of the desert 
itself—a country of savage beasts and hardly less savage men. There, amid swamps 
and sandy strays and desert drifts, where lions and elephants roamed in packs, where 
the rhinoceros charged his prey and the hippopotamus wallowed in silent muddy 
pools, the gentle Moravian missionaries pitched their camp, and founded a Christian 
centre in the wilderness. 

Griquas peopled the country—a mixed tribe of half-castes, the progeny of Boer 
fathers and Hottentot or Bushmen: mothers; and besides this bastard race were 
found other inhabitants of the desert, fugitive slaves from Cape Dutch farms, 
wandering vagabonds and outcasts, the very dregs and ullage of the thin civilisation 
of South Africa. 

To these the Moravians preached of Christianity and civilisation, teaching simple 
arts—the sowing of the soil and the reaping of the grain, the drainage of the swamps 
and the watering of the desert; and in the end, after many years of labour, they 
were not unrewarded. A community of some eight hundred people gathered round 
them ; four square miles of land were covered with corn and barley, sufficient to feed 
the population of Griqua Town ; and in the town itself a few brick and stone houses 
were built.* 

Passing travellers noticed this little oasis of civilisation in the desert, and admitted 
its success ; and in time the mission station at Griqua Town became a landmark for 
the occasional traveller or trader in the still unmapped interior, an inspiration for 
the evangelists to follow and extend their work through all that country. 

And others followed in due course. 


LILYFONTEIN IN NAMAQUALAND, 1806. 


A mission station was opened on the Orange River in 1806. For the time it 
failed and was abandoned; but more fruitful soil was presently found in those bare 
and dreadful deserts of Namaqualand from which Cape Dutchmen seeking treasure 
had turned back in despair. To Lilyfontein—one of those rare oases which relieve 
that dreary wilderness as the chance smile of a little child will light up a sunless 
solitary life with sudden joy—a Wesleyan missionary came in 1809; the wandering 
people of that savage inhospitable country gathered round and heard him; and 
in time the work was extended far afield by officers of the same devoted sect, and the 
sacred names of Bethany and Bethesda, each the site of a new Christian settlement 
in the wilderness, marked the blank maps of the bleak Namaqua territories. 

Here Christianity flourished in the wild, and its success was of that emphatic kind 
which could not be denied even by the enemies of missions. 


* Thomson, in his Travels, remarks the progress at Griqua Town ; another notice of the p 


is in Warren’s On the Veldt in the Seventies; and there are histories of the Moravian Chure 
Hutton and Hamilton. 
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ji A great robber chief, Afrikaner by name, who had terrorised the country round, 
and robbed the rich flocks of wandering Boers as well as the poorer cattle of the 
native tribes, suddenly professed his faith in Christianity, converted by the Wesleyan 
preachers of Namaqualand. His depredations ceased, and henceforth the land had 
rest; Afrikaner’s Kraal, as the old stronghold of the tyrant had been called, was 
renamed the Mountain of Peace, in token of the change; and his willing aid was 
given in rebuilding the very mission station at Lilyfontein, which he had once destroyed 
on a wild raid in some fit of sudden passion. 

The conversion of this notorious brigand caused amazement in Cape Colony, and 
was rightly claimed as a triumph for Christianity ; but not less triumphal was the 
quiet progress of civilisation in these solitary stations of the wilderness. 

For the messengers of God did not forget that they were also the standard-bearers 
of that high humanity which had sent them forth into the untamed places of the 
earth. At Lilyfontein and elsewhere the converts were taught to dig and sow, to 
reap and store, to build and roof their houses ; famine was no more in the land which 
they had taken, and even the desert began to lose its terrors when irrigation enlarged 
the bounds of the little settlement. 

In time this admirable work attracted the attention of the Cape Government, 
| | which professed a general authority that was not enforced over those bleak 
| | regions. The methods of the missionaries could not but be warmly approved when 
| | such results of their labours were seen; and the chief evangelist at Lilyfontein, 
| 
| 
l 


who had established his influence over the people he had converted, was entrusted 
© with certain administrative powers. He was required by the Government to apportion 
` the land for corn and gardens; to plan the houses and to see them built; and he 
had the right to expel the disobedient and unruly from the mission settlement—a 
weapon of no small weight where the settlement was no more than an oasis in the 
desert. 
Its Native SENATE. 

But the power so well obtained was not abused, nor did the missionaries refrain 
from inaugurating among their converts some of the political as well as the religious 
institutions of England. The pale shadow of the British Constitution fluttered 
over the wilds of Namaqualand, the elements of representative government were 
introduced, and a Senate or Council of twelve native members with a missionary 
President sat every month to discuss the affairs and decide the policy of the colony, 
Had the debates of that quaint experiment in hybrid Parliaments survived, one 
might have added a page of no mean interest to the varied annals of the constitutional 
history of the British Empire. 

In due course other mission stations were again founded in Namaqualand on 
similar lines. But the pioncer work of Christianity in this country was not to close 
without a tragedy and a martyrdom. 


oe 


Tue MARTYRDOM oF THRELFALL, 1825. 


William Threlfall was a young and enthusiastic Christian, who had embraced with 
ardour the chance of becoming a missionary among the heathen. He had longed 


e 
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to visit Madagascar, whither many evangelists had already gone from England to 
convert the Malagasies ;* but when no opportunity came for work in that great 
island he accepted with thankfulness the occasion of settling at a mission station 
in South Africa. For some time he stayed at Delagoa Bay, a place which appealed 
to him “ because it was near Madagascar,” but that fever-haunted coast had nearly 
made an end of him, as it has of many another man. Stricken down with malignant 
disease, and a delirium that almost closed in death, Threlfall did not forget or abandon 
his errand. “‘ I had such views of Christ as I seldom had before,” he cried at the 
crisis of his fever. When he was recovered he settled at Kamiesberg in Namaqualand, 
at a mission station that had been founded in 1817. Here he worked awhile with 
the resident evangelist, but it was still his wish to enlarge the sphere of Christian effort 
from one oasis in the desert to another, and in 1825 he set forth with two native 
converts to search the country for fresh opportunities. 

The time was unhappily chosen. A famine gripped the thinly-peopled land, and 
in the stress of hunger every stranger was anenemy. One wild night, as they rested 
at some rude shelter in the desert, Threlfall and his companions were set upon by 
Bushmen. ‘They were defenceless—for the messengers of peace were seldom armed— 
and the three were slain. Wolves and vultures devoured their bodies, but the memory 
of the martyrs was a sacred heritage for the infant church in South Africa.t 


TOWARDS THE NORTE. 


This work in Namaqualand was but a branch from the main line of advance into 
the interior, and Griqua Town—the last station across the Orange River where the 
rudiments of Christianity and civilisation could be found—was still the starting- 
point for those who turned their faces towards the unknown north. 

It was not long suffered to remain the last outpost in the wilderness. The steady 
advance of evangelistic effort made Griqua Town, within the bare life time of a 
single generation, the beginning, not the end, of the new road towards the north. 
This was indeed the heroic age of mission work, a time when great men engaged in 
the business of saving souls, when Christianity marched hand in hand with pioneering 
through the wilderness, and outran trader and colonist alike, preparing not only the 
way to Heaven, but the road of earthly progress and material prosperity. 

Other stations sprang up around and beyond Griqua Town almost year by year. 
Some evangelistic centres were founded, flourished for a time, and perished; yet 
many proved permanently successful. The controversial name of Dr. Philip lives 
in the mission and town of Philippopolis, which he founded in 1827, across the Orange 
River; and mostly those missionaries who pitched their tent in well-chosen spots, 
those who—like the monks of old and the Jesuits of a later day—found fertile and 


well-watered places for their settlements, saw their little gospel centre take on in a 
time a larger character as a trading mart between new white traveller and native, | 


i English, People Overseas, vol. ii., book viii., ch. iv. A a 
for the missions in Namaqualand, see Broadbent's Missionary Martyr of Namaquala Y 
Cheesoman’s Story of William Threlfall. ETE vi 
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or perhaps become a town with European population and the capital of some new 
_ province. 

i Many of the missionaries instinctively disliked and opposed these new develop- 
|| ments—distrusting the trader who brought temptation with him in the wilderness, 
| the colonist who took the land and mastered it and its people and perhaps paid but 
scant heed to its Christian pioneers; but the forces they had set in motion were too 
strong for them. For the evangelists sowed a double seed—of Christianity and 
civilisation ; and while they reaped their due harvest of souls, others more masterful 
than they stepped in and took the material reward of mundane wealth and fertile 


territory. 
Amone THE Brecuuanas, 1816. 


Immediately to the north and east of Griqua Town, the pleasant pastoral country 
that is now the Orange River State was held in the early nineteenth century by various 
Bechuana tribes. This was a numerous people, less warlike than the Zulus, less 
savage than the terrible Matabili in the far interior, and less indifferent to persuasion 
than the Kafirs. Although filthy in their habits, and as destitute of godliness as 
cleanliness, they were a kindly, curious folk, not inhospitable to the stranger nor 
unwilling to hear new things. 

* Among these people came two pioneer evangelists—Hamilton and Read—in 1816, 
to preach the Christian faith and scriptures. 


THE SETTLEMENT AT Maguassi, 1823. 


Their work was not without its influence ; but more important was the errand 
of the Wesleyan missionary, Broadbent, who carried Christianity across the Orange 
River to another tribe of Bechuanas—the Barolongs—in 1822. The natives heard 
him preaching, and some at least believed his words. “ In twelve months from the 
time of our settling at Maquassi,” wrote Broadbent, “ there was a quietness and stillness 
(on the Sunday) which served to remind us of the Lord’s Day in our native land.” 

Here it seemed that the work had quickly prospered, and Broadbent, too, was more 
happily placed than many of his comrades in new countries. He built himself 
an ample wooden house, whose single story was divided into bedroom, general 
living-room, and store-room for food and books; the floor was made of powdered 
anthills, crushed and trodden flat, an art which his native pupils had taught their 
master; the doors and window-frames were built of packing-cases, the roof was 
covered with ox-hide and thatch, the wood walls filled with clay and white- 
washed—altogether a solid, serviceable dwelling in the wilderness.* 


Rosert Morrat at KURUMUN, 1820. 


A greater man than Broadbent, one indeed who takes rank among the great 
evangelists of the world, was already working by his side among the Bechuanas. 
The honest homely parents of Robert Moffat had been reluctant to let their son take 
up the work of a missionary among savage people, but after much searching of 
heart the old Scots couple decided with reluctance not to oppose the young man’s 


* Sec Broadbent, Introduction of Christianity among the Barolongs (1865). 
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wish, “ lest haply they should be found fighting against God’s will”; the same 
stern simple piety upheld their son and the wife who joined him in the wilderness. 

It was this sure conviction that he was doing the will of God that filled Moffat 
when he settled at Kurumun among the Bechuanas, “a solitary missionary with 
little prospect of help. But how can we be faint or weary in well-doing,” he added, 
“when we see immortal souls dying for lack of knowledge ? ” 


His DISCOURAGEMENT. 


His first experience might have disheartened the bravest, for five years of preaching 
and teaching brought no results whatever. If at one moment Moffat was able 
to report hopefully that “in this corner of hell the dry bones begin to shake,” at 
another he was frankly discouraged. The little church which he had built was 
nearly always empty—‘‘ the natives seem to think they do us a favour by coming,” 
he wrote sadly—and the school which he had opened was equally neglected. And 
the Bechuanas stole the mission corn, the Bushmen stole the mission cattle; some 
weak-kneed Hottentot converts had become a shame to the infant church, and a 
native rain-maker who failed to dispel a drought blamed the white men for 
sorcery—an accusation that was readily believed. 

But Moffat learned his lesson from adversity. The failure of the church and 
school was largely because he knew little of the Bechuana language ; the failure 
of the unfriendly rain-maker taught him the need of irrigation. 

Gradually he acquired the native tongue, reduced it to writing, and for years it 
was a labour of love in his leisure hours to translate the Christian scriptures into 
the vernacular, and to print, first the Gospels and the Psalms, then the whole Bible, 
in the Bechuana language. The task needed enormous persistence and industry, 
but the immediate cause of Moffat’s success as a missionary was not this message of 
eternal life, but the bringing to his people of temporal salvation. 


AND SUCCESS. 


There came a year when a famine gripped the land. All around Kurumun men 
were starving in the droughty country, pitiful gaunt spectres of humanity searching 
the parched cracked earth for food—but at Kurumun alone was plenty. For Moffat 
had conserved the water from the rainy season, the crops had still come up when no 
rain fell, and the people who had listened to the native rain-maker when he told 
them of the white man’s sorcery now saw the sorcery was to their own advantage. 
This work of Moffat’s was indeed a miracle in their eyes, and he had his reward. 
The gospel was believed when the gospeller was so successful; in 1829, the year 
of the famine, Kurumun was suddenly converted to Christianity, the religion which 
could save man from starvation in a drought. | 

From that day Christianity won its way steadily among the Bechuanas, E Es 
from tribe to tribe until a few converts were found in almost every village. Moffat 
was a stern disciplinarian, but the people he had saved now loved him, and invitatio 
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! But mostly he remained at Kurumun, founding his place deeper and deeper in 
|. the hearts of the converts. A great church was built, replacing the old barn of wattle 
and daub where the first unattended services had been held ten years before ; 
better schools were added, a handsome stone house superseded the original wooden 
hut of the missionary ; and other signs of his work were presently seen in the country 
around. 

What had been alternately a morass and a desert before the coming of Moftat— 
roamed at one time by wild beasts and at another abandoned by every living creature 
save man—was now transformed into fields and gardens, bearing corn and flowers, 
whispering with grey willows and soft syringas—the eloquent tribute of Nature to 
the messenger of God in the wilderness that was wilderness no more. 

Henceforth Kurumun and not Griqua Town was the outpost of Christianity in 
South Africa. The line had been advanced a long stage into the interior by the 
work of Robert Moffat.* 


AMONG THE MATABILI; 1829. 


Already, indeed, the way was preparing for a farther advance to the north. In 
the year 1829 two white traders had adventured into the far interior to shoot elephants 
and barter with the natives, and these men, pushing their way beyond the utmost 
range of the Bechuana people, had found themselves among the wild and warlike 
Matabili—a tribe whose joy was battle and whose life the death of others. 

Grim proofs of their industry were everywhere apparent. The country round their 
| settlements had once been thickly populated, as the scattered burnt remains of 
| ll native villages and townships showed ; but in some wild irruption of conquest the 

ij! Matabili had overcome their weaker neighbours, and the place was now desolate. 
| The few aborigines of the conquered race who survived that fearful orgy of slaughter 


hid their frightened faces from the casual stranger, fearing lest they should meet the 
i death they had so hardly escaped ; only the dreadful heaps of human bones picked 
clean told the story of this savage tragedy to the two white traders who passed through 
the land that the Matabili had conquered. 

Yet Mosilikatse, the great chief of this fearful people, received the white men 
kindly. He heard them out with interest when they spoke of Europe, and the savage 
monarch entertained them royally with honour in his court. The mention of Christian 
missions led to an account of Moffat and his work on the one side, the expression of 
a desire to see him on the other—and now the way seemed suddenly to open before 
the messengers of God into the very heart of Africa. 

New mission stations were opened in the wild country which lay between the 
Bechuanas and the Matabili, and often the lone evangelists confessed that lions, 
jackals, and hyænas formed their only congregation : but almost before the opportunity 
seemed to open it had passed, like the sudden unexpected vision and quick vanishment 
of the sun among the racing clouds in a gale of spring. Mosilikatse made it known 


* Seo Moffat’s Journals, Scenes and Labours in South Africa, and the Lives of Robert and Mary 
Hoffa, 
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that he had changed his mind; he had no longer any wish to see Robert Moffat, 
or indeed any European, at his court. 

Many things had happened between the invitation and its withdrawal. The 
advance guard of the great Boer trek from Cape Colony had pushed across the Vaal 
into the Matabili territories, and this first contact of armed Europeans with that 
fiery people had ended in attack and sudden bloodshed when the domains of Mosilikatse 
were invaded.* In this case Christianity had brought not peace but a ‘sword, not 
a friendly counsellor but a dangerous enemy, who had clearly come to claim the 
country for his own, to enslave its people as he had enslaved the Hottentots. When 
one body of white men could do this thing, might not another do the same ? 

It was the sword and not the gospel that subdued the Matabili a generation 
later ; but by that time David Livingstone and his successors had opened the way 
to Nyasa and on to Zanzibar. 


FREEMASONRY. 


TWELVE months ago, on January 10, the Royal Colonial Institute Lodge was consecrated 
by the Pro-Grand Master of England, Lord Ampthill. 
H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught accepted the position of Master of the Lodge and 
appointed as his Deputy Sir John A. Cockburn. On January 8 of this year Lord Ampthill, 
in the presence of a large gathering of Grand Officers and British and Overseas Freemasons, 
installed as Deputy to His Royal Highness, Colonel the Hon. Sir Newton J. Moore, Agent- 
General for West Australia. Sir Newton Moore appointed as his officers : 
Mr. F. Faithfull Begg, Senior Warden; Mr. E. Luxmore Marshall, Junior Warden ; the 
Rev. W. Russell Finlay, Chaplain; Major Œ. S. Beeching, Secretary ; Mr. M. S. Runchman, 
Senior Deacon; Colonel G. M. Weekley, Junior Deacon; Mr. T. Boevey Barrett, Director of 
Ceremonies ; Mr. Edward S. Odell, Asst. D.C.; Mr. T. A. Bayliss, Almoner; Mr. D. F. 
Tuffill, Organist; Major James R. Boosé, Asst. Secretary; Major A. J. N. Tremearne, 
Inner Guard ; and Messrs. Alfred Holdsworth, Arthur Ross, Gilbert Taylor, and A. H. Moreing, 
Stewards. Mr. Ralph S. Bond was nominated to undertake the duties of Treasurer pending 
election at next meeting. 
The Lodge was formed for the purpose of enhancing the ties of Empire and craft 
and as an additional bond between the resident and non-resident Fellows of the Royal 
Yolonial Institute, and at the banquet following the business meeting Lord Ampthill 
expressed his assurance that it would well discharge its most useful work. No brother 
coming from a distant part of the Empire could possibly fail to find his way into 
masonic society in this country now that this Lodge was formed. Freemasonry, he 
said, gave us something which no existing institution gave. We might organise frater- 
nities between nations, we might endeavour to improve international relations by every 
kind of ephemeral organisation, by assemblies and congresses and so on, but none of 
these things could possibly have the same permanent and lasting effect as the work 
done by an association such as theirs. Colonel Reay replied to the toast of “The 
Brethren from Overseas,” proposed by Sir John Taverner, and Mr. Obed Smith and 
the Rey. H. W. Turner to that of ‘The Visitors.” 
The sum of twenty guineas was voted to the list of the Secretary who will act as Steward — 

at the forthcoming festival in aid of the Royal Masonic Institution for Girls. A Past | 
Master’s Jewel was presented to Sir John Cockburn by Lord Ampthill on behalf of tho 
Lodge in recognition of his eminent services in the foundation and during his uo 


* Broadbent, Introduction of Christianity among the Barolongs, admits that the M 
attacked the Boers first. The admission, coming from a missionary, is conclusive. 
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ROUND THE EMPIRE: MONTHLY NOTES. 
AUSTRALIA. 


North-South Trans-Australian Railway.—The superintendent of the Pine Creck Rail- 
way has completed his selection of a staff for the survey of the proposed extension 
to the Katherine River and has left for Port Darwin. Should a flying survey be 
made from the Katherine to the M‘Donnell Ranges this staff will be utilised. From 
the ranges south to Oodnadatta has already been surveyed. The Federal Parliament 
has during the past few months been occupied with debates on the Northern Territory 
and Central Australia. It has been proposed that the name of “ Northern Territory ” 
should be altered to “ Territoria,” “ Centralia,’ or “Kingsland.” The solution of the 
problem is declared to be mainly one of transportation. Central Australia is not 
a ‘desert,’ and the name has been practically erased from the Commonwealth map. 


A Uniform Gauge.—A conference of engineers, representing the railway depart- 
ments of the mainland States is being held in Melbourne. The questions before the 
conference were: (1) The necessity for a uniform gauge. (2) The most favourable 
gauge from the point of view of efficiency and economy of working. (3) The estimated 
cost of conversion to a uniform gauge. At present there are 4,023 miles of 5 ft. 3 in. line 
in South Australia and Victoria, 3,761 miles of 4 ft. 8} in. line in New South Wales, 
and 7,557 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. line in Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia. 
The Federal authorities have adopted 4 ft. 8} in. as the gauge for the Federal railways. 


Navy Building.—Active work in preparation for the construction of the cruiser 
Brisbane, which is to be built at the Cockatoo Island yards, Sydney, is being pushed 
ahead. The keel of the Brisbane will shortly be laid down, and the event, it is hoped, 
will coincide with the arrival in Australian waters of the cruiser Melbourne, now 
almost ready for commission. A year later the Brisbane will probably be launched. 


Broken Hill.—More than a million and three-quarters in dividends—that is the 
tale told for 1912 by the Broken Hill mining, treatment, and other companies of 
the great wealth of the Barrier. Given a continuance of present metal prices, there 
is no reason why history should not repeat itself in 1913, as development work has 
recently opened up ore reserves aggregating probably more than has been extracted 
in the last twelve months. To the end of 1911 nearly £65,000,000 worth of ore had 
been mined in this centre, and distributions to shareholders for the last quarter of 
a century have amounted to nearly £20,000,000. Such, briefly, is the record which 
has made Broken Hill famous the world over. 


} State Governorships.—Referring to the recent resolution of the Legislative Assembly 
in Western Australia in favour of appointing State Governors from Australian citizens, 
it is interesting to remember that this question was raised in South Australia some 
years ago, when representations were made to the Imperial authorities by the late 
Hon. T. Price, then Premier. The reply receved from the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies contained, inter alia, the following :— 

“The change suggested is a very far-reaching one—more so than perhaps appears at 
first sight, and it could not, I consider, be entertained in any case unless it is to be applied 
to all the Australian States, and not to one alone, and until public opinion in Australia 
is demonstrated to be overwhelmingly in its favour. There is no doubt much to be said 
in fayour of the Canadian system under which the Central Government appoints provincial 
governors, and if the people of Australia were to desire to adopt a similar system His 
Majesty’s Government would in all probability be disposed to advise His Majesty that the 
necessary steps should be taken to carry out their wishes. So far, I understand, there 
has been no indication that the States, whose contention is that they remain sovereign 
States, would desire that their prerogatives should be diminished, and the evidence of such 
sovereignty is in part secured by making the appointment of Governors in the same manner 
and on the same terms as prior to Federation.” 

The matter is to be considered at the next inter-state Premiers’ Conference. 


ce 
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Naval Enthusiasm.—It is interesting at this moment, when Canada has given 
a new fillip to Imperial naval co-operation, to notice the speeches at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet in Melbourne recently. In the course of an appeal to Australian 
sentiment, Admiral King-Hall said that the Commonwealth and the Dominion of New 
Zealand would be forced by circumstances to enter the orbit of the world’s politics 
which affected the Empire, and he would like to see the Dominion of New Zealand 
join forces with the Commonwealth as regarded naval defence, forming in time a 
formidable Pacific division of the Imperial fleet. A nation was developing out there, 
young and energetic, bound to the Empire by ties of affection and of sentiment... . 
But the great international problems so vitally affecting our future independence and 
existence were not perhaps so generally understood as they deserved to be. Australia 
was only safe in the sense of racial or national security as long as it was anchored 
to the British Empire. Whenever those chains were broken it would drift like a 
derelict upon a sea of storm. The naval policy of the Commonwealth would prove 
one of the strongest ties binding it to the Old Country, for behind it would be the 
strong national and Imperial sentiment that in providing this addition to the Imperial 
tleeé the Commonwealth was not only assisting to secure its own safety but also 
helping the Old Country to preserve the high roads on the sea, and to safeguard the 
integrity of the Empire. In war there could be but one control. 

The Australian Prime Minister, who followed Admiral King-Hall, said Australia’s 
frontier belonged to the navy, and there must be a navy to defend it. The naval 
defence of Australia was necessarily a matter of time, but Australians would not 
stand upon the order of their going when there was something doing. He would 
like to add an expression of concurrence with the suggestion made that New Zealand 
should co-operate with Australia in the waters of the two countries. 


America and Australia.—The High Commissioner (Sir George Reid) has written 
an interesting report to his Government on matters which took him recently to 
America. Sir George considers America will soon be a big field for the work of 
Australian immigration agents : 


“I suppose it would be impossible,” he says, “to secure for Australia at the present 
time more desirable immigrants than farmers of that sort. Whether for the latter purpose, 
or for the purpose of promoting the interests of Australia’s producers, or making Australia 
better known to those to whom the future will so largely belong. I earnestly recommend 
to your consideration, and that of the Government, that the Commonwealth should establish 
three agencies in the United States—one probably at New York, another at Chicago, and 
perhaps a third at San Francisco. While you are considering whether you would desire 
me to submit more definite! recommendations as to all those matters, I will continue my 
inquiries. The immense national resources of Australia, combined with the wealth she 
draws from the seldom-withdrawn brightness of the sun, and the advanced comfort and 
equality of opportunity, both industrial and political, Australians enjoy, combine to hasten, 
if only by force of contrast, the popularity of the Commonwealth as a new home for those 
who wish to make a change. I think that the interests of our producers might be advanced 
by appointing a representative or two in Canada.... The Panama Canal will bring tho 
eastern half of Canada much nearer Australia for commercial purposes. The small instal- 
ment of direct steam communication already existing between Canada (Montreal) and Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and New Zealand ports will then speedily develop in importance.” 


CANADA. i 


Bases of Expansion.—The Canadian Minister of Customs, the Hon. J. D. Reid, while in ) 
London on a brief visit, stated in an interview that the two chief fundamental proofs of the s 
sound and permanent character of Canada’s present growth were to be found (1) in the ex- Keia 
tension of settlement, and (2) in the progress of railway construction. Canada’s policy 
always been to open up the country by building railways ahead of population, th 
the settlement of the new-comer as easy and free from hardships as possible. No 
standing the enterprise of the railways, however, settlement was rapidly ovi rt: ra 
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construction, and production was exceeding the facilities of transport to market. Govern- 
ment had done its part in carrying out extensive improvements in connection with the chief 
national harbours on the Altantic and the Pacific. They were also improving the facilities 
for inland water transportation by developing the lake ports at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, and by undertaking the enlargement of the Welland Canal which will permit vessels 
of 10,000 to 12,000 tonnage to pass to Kingston. This development means an increasing 
demand for labour at high wages. Canada’s real “ labour trouble” was to get labour, 
although the immigration into the country during the present year was greater than ever. 
There was no possibility of the Government doing anything to discourage immigration. 
Nova Scotia: Coal Industry.—During the present year the province has shown 
considerable expansion, and the producing mines have been able to sell the whole of their 
output at increased prices. The labour troubles (including the coal strike in the United 
Kingdom) are responsible for increased attention being paid to Canada’s coalficlds on the 
Atlantic, and the question of supplying coal even to the London market, in competition 
with British coal, is now shown to be within the bounds of possibility at profitable rates. 
Coal, it is claimed, can be won in the Cape Breton coal areas at a lower cost than in the United 
States or in this country, and the coal for steam and gas-making purposes is of a high class. 
With the rising prices of coal there is a promising outlook for the development of Canada’s 
export trade in coal. Developments in connection with the opening of the Panama Canal 
are being anticipated by Montreal capitalists who propose to create a coaling station at 
Jamaica in conjunction with the Cape Breton collieries. Return cargoes of West Indian 
produce, notably of sugar, are looked for by the Canadian refineries at St. John, Halifax, and 
. Montreal. The manufacture of coal briquettes in Cape Breton has been recently under- 
taken with success, and the fuel has, it is said, given satisfactory results. If successful, 
this would mean a great saving of the finer coal and decrease in the cost of handling. 


Canadian Shipbuilding.—The growth of the lake marine is keeping the shipbuilding 
yards on the lakes busy, and a great deal of new tonnage will be turned out before the opening 
of navigation next year. A shortage of skilled labour is reported, which (notwithstanding 
the high wages paid) it will be difficult to make good from Canada as long as the present 
activity in shipbuilding continues. The four principal lake shipbuilding yards are at 
Kingston and Toronto on Lake Ontario, Collingwood on Lake Huron, and Port Arthur on 
Lake Superior. The Port Arthur yard is the newest and the first boat built there was 
launched in June last, when work was immediately commenced on a passenger and freight 
steamer, which is to be the largest boat on the Canadian lake register. The “lake freighters” 
represent a distinct type, bulky, strong, and constructed on lines quite different from those 
which obtain on the Atlantic. Many of the larger boats are 500 feet to 600 feet in length 
with a carrying capacity up to 12,000 tons. Such vessels cannot pass through the St. 
Lawrence or Welland Canals, and must, therefore, be built locally. Out of the 8,000 
odd steamers on the Canadian register, some 2,700 are attached to the St. Lawrence and lake 
route. The Canadian Government have recently provided a huge floating dry dock at 
Montreal, and are also arranging the construction of a dry dock to take the largest vessels 
frequenting the St. Lawrence, all of which points to an increase in repairing and shipbuilding 
work. 

Nova Scotia : Fruit Industry.—Agricultural co-operation is making strides in Nova 
Scotia, especially in connection with the fruit-growing industry. During the past year many 
_ fruit-growing associations in the Annapolis Valley have united under a central organisa- 
tion for the picking, packing and marketing of the produce of the orchards of the members. 
This organisation shipped about 350,000 barrels of apples to the United Kingdom this season, 
with results that are said to have been satisfactory to the growers, while the dealers 
are able to make sure that the barrels have been honestly packed and correctly marked. 
Orchardists who are members of the co-operative society send their fruit to one of the seriei s 
depots where it is standardised. and sorted into the chief ee n to genga eae size 
and quality of the fruit. There are also fancy grades for specially fine apples. sorters 
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and packers are skilled men who do their work with great accuracy. So universal is the 
confidence in the association that 30,000 barrels of apples, it is said, were sold last season 
before the fruit had even been gathered, under the association’s guarantee as to grade and 
packing. 


Growth of Canadian Shipping.—Nothing is more indicative of Canada’s growth than 
the statistics of the shipping interests of the country. In 1902, 236,170 vessels arrived 
at and cleared from Canadian ports (representing 70,726,311 tonnage, as against, in 1912, 
256,417, representing 119,240,000 tonnage). There has thus been an increase of 69 per cent. 
in the total tonnage. The distribution was 24,589,000 tons sea-going, 2,738,300 tons inland 
water traffic, and 66,267,000 coasting trade. 


Home Re-union Movement.—In answer to an inquiry made recently by Earl Grey, 
the Chairman of the Winnipeg Home Re-union Association reported that since the Home 
Re-union idea originated eighteen months ago, 1,500 wives and children had been brought 
to Winnipeg, while $60,000 had been advanced -for transportation without loss. 
Association work had spread from ocean to ocean, operating in twenty-six of the largest 
cities. 


The C.P.R. as Shipowner.—‘Lhe company not only occupies a dominating position 
in the railway system of Canada, but is also the chief owner and operator of steamships 
in the country. Its fleet is distributed over the Atlantic, the Great Lakes, and the 
Pacific in six distinct groups. The Company has sixteen steamships on the Atlantic with 
a tonnage of 126,089. On the Pacific it maintains four steamships with a tonnage of 24,000 ; 
on the Great Lakes five boats with 15,000 tons. Its coastal service in British Columbia 
is performed by twenty-four steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 28,000. 


Ontario : Farmers’ Clubs.—Since the inauguration of the system of appointing dis- 
trict representatives of the Department of Agriculture in each county in Ontario, there has 
sprung into prominence the farmers’ clubs. These are fostered by young agriculturists 
in co-operation with some of the more advanced farmers. The idea is for the spread of 
general agricultural information, and the introduction of new ideas and methods. The 
clubs, though not large, give the farmers of any section the opportunity of getting together 
and talking over in a business-like manner anything which appeals to them as of interest 
and value. Occassionally outside speakers are brought in to address the club on scientific 
work, but usually they arrange the addresses among themselves. Young men are often 
among the speakers. It must not be supposed that these clubs are for agricultural matters 
solely ; they also take charge in many cases of the social work in the community. Possibly 
they may be of more value to the farmer in this way than in others, for where there is no 
organisation to arrange social affairs this side of the farmer’s life is frequently neglected. 
People coming from Great Britain will find these clubs reproduce some of their former con- 
ditions. It is the opportunity for every new-comer to become better acquainted with the 
methods of agriculture and with the farmers in his particular neighbourhood. The fees 
charged are only nominal. 


SOUTH APRICA. 


Government Scholarships.—The South African Union has awarded five Govern- 
ment scholarships in agriculture, for the purpose of enabling the holders to study 
abroad. Only the sons of parents permanently settled in South Africa were eligible. 
The value of the scholarships is £150 per annum for a period of three or four years, 
at the end of which time the holders are pledged to enter the service of the South 
African Union for at least three years, at a salary of not less than £300 a year. 


Cost of Living in the Transvaal.—While the cost of living has been rising in most 
European countries, the tendency in the Transvaal, it is claimed, has been in the 
other direction. With the exception of the period 1902-1906 (when the building boom 
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Was at its height and wages advanced), the/average or standard wage amongst skilled 
employees has remained practically the same as twenty years ago. House rents have 
fallen 30 to 50 per cent. during the last six years, and railway transport, both 
passenger and freight, has been much reduced. Necessaries of life, such as food, 
clothing, fuel, water, and light, are supplied more cheaply. 


The Motor-Car.—Vhe increase in the number of motor-cars during the last year, 
says the Consular and Trade Reports, is a sign of the continued prosperity of the 
country. There were about 500 cars in the Western Province on October 1, 1911, 
while a year later the number was estimated at 775. The figures for Cape Town alone 
were as follows: In 1911, 300 private cars, 6 commercial cars, and 63 taxi-cabs; 
a year later, 425 private cars, 14 commercial cars, and 98 taxi-cabs. Three motor-buses 
have been introduced. British-made cars are acknowledged to be the best in the 
market, although American cars are gaining popularity among farmers and travelling 
salesmen on account of their cheapness, handiness, and speed. 


Cotton-Growing.—As a mark of the interest aroused in the cotton-growing industry 
of South Africa, the Union Castle Line has offered to transport to England, tree of 
charge, the first 2,000 tons of cotton exported. 


New Railway.—A branch railway has recently been opened in the Cape Province 
from Schoombie to Maraisburg, in the district of Cradock. The line (31 miles in 
length) will serve to develop several salt pans in the district which are said to be 
capable of yielding large quantities of excellent salt. 


Mines.—The Secretary for Mines reports that the total value of gold during 
October amounted to £3,269,029; silver, £9,695; coal. £174,978; and base minerals 
other than coal, £112,480—total value, £3,566,182. The returns for diamonds are 
only published half-yearly. 


Mining Labour.—The October returns of the Department of Mines show a total 
of 24,478 Europeans employed in the gold industry; 199,680 coloured persons—total 
224,158. The diamond industry employed 4,688 white men and 40,484 coloured; 
the coal industry 1,277 white men and 23,049 coloured. The totals for all mining 
occupations are: 31,089 Europeans and 270,250 coloured—total, 301,289. 


Defence Force.—The lst April next has been officially proclaimed as the date 
upon which the permanent force to be raised under the provisions of the Defence 
Act of last year is to be established. Staff officers who have just completed a period 
of training at the Military College at Bloemfontein have returned to their respective 
districts and are busy holding meetings for the purpose of explaining the provisious 
of the Act. 

Death of a Great Native Administrator.—The death is announced at Pieter- 
maritzburg, of Major Sir Henry Elliott (a Canadian by birth), who for a number of 
years was Chief Magistrate in Tembuland, one of the principal native territories of 
the Cape Colony. Sir Henry rendered valuabie service as a native administrator. 


Dry Land Farming.—The Principal of the Lichtenburg Dry Land Station in the 
Transvaal has just reaped a crop of wheat which has been grown this season without 
a drop of rain from seed-time to harvest. This result is advanced as signal testimony 
tw the possibility of successful dry farming in the more arid parts of the Union. 


Traile.—The statistical returns continue to show satisfactory progress in almost 
every direction. Imports as well as exports indicate a steady advance, a satisfactory 
feature being that where imports show a decline a corresponding improvement is seen 
This mostly applies to foodstuffs, and is:a clear indication that the 
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INDIA. 


Amalgamation of Post and Telegraph.—According to the Pioneer Mail, the new 
scheme for the amalgamation of the Post and Telegraph Departments is expected to 
be in working order by the beginning of the next official year. Experiments have 
shown that greater efficiency of service, better co-operation, and considerable economy are 
secured under the combined system, which has already been adopted almost universally. 


New Bridge at Dethi.—An interesting engineering feat has been accomplished by 
the East India Railway Co. in the erection of a new bridge over the Jumna at Delhi 
in record time in the annals of that company. The bridge was begun in March last, 
and it is hoped that it will be open for traffic on March 1 of this year. 


Reclamation of Land in Bombay.—The growth and prosperity of Bombay, which 
has been so rapid in the immediate past, threatens to be retarded by the absence of 
building land in the vicinity of the business quarters. In view of this the Government 
has prepared an estimate of the cost of reclaiming a part of the foreshore. 


REVIEWS. 


A VISION AND ITS REALISATION. 


“ Tare RHODES ScHOLARsHIPs,”* written by Dr. Parkin with the assistance of Mr. Wylie, admir- 
ably fulfils its object, viz. “ to give the widest publicity, in some readily accessible form, to 
all matters of general interest connected with the Trust ; its inception, its history, its aims, its 
problems, the opportunities it offers, and its methods of administration.” There is indeed 
one conspicuous, though inevitable, omission. No one reading these pages would gather 
how great a part in the success of the Rhodes Foundation has been played by the personalities 
of Dr. Parkin and of Mr. Wylie. Members of the Royal Colonial Institute will hardly need 
to be told what a stimulus and assistance must be afforded by the periodic visits of the former 
to the Committees of Selection throughout the world. The post of organising secretary 
requires a combination of enthusiasm and common sense, of piety to the Oxford tradition, 
and knowledge of the tempers and needs of new communities, such as no one possesses in 
the same degree as does Dr. Parkin. Not less fortunate have the Trustees been in their s 
Oxford resident secretary. Of the hundreds of Rhodes scholars who have passed through 
his hands, differing as they must in character and in opinions, hardly one would be found 
who would not claim Mr. Wylie as a real and trusted friend. 

Nearly half of the volume consists of an account of Cecil Rhodes and of his will. For 
us, here and now, the story of his life is familiar; but in remote parts of the world and in 
distant ages future generations may know as little of their benefactor as is known by the 
recipients of their bounty of the William of Wykeham or the William of Waynflete of the 
past; so that it is necessary that the memory of the founder should be kept green in this 
handy and convenient manner. 

Very interesting chapters deal with “the methods of selection,” and “age limits and 
collegiate standing.” Great difficulty has been found in giving expression to Rhodes’ idea 
that, to some extent, the choice of Rhodes scholars should lie in the hands of their fellow 
_ students. “In large states or provinces candidates come from widely separated institutions, 
so that the relative value of student opinion in each cannot be fairly proportioned. . . . When 
the award is made from the candidates of a single institution . . . the tendency of schoolboys 
to give a practically unanimous vote to the school hero in football or cricket has at times 
overridden entirely the carefully balanced estimate of Faculty and Principal on the other F 


qualities taken into consideration.” i 
f wale i 
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Considering the difficulties in the way, the wonder is that the committees of selection have 
done as well as they have done, not that they have failed to secure, in every case, the best 
men in the different communities. Assuredly it is all to the good that, whereas “ scholars 
are selected in large measure on evidence that they possess force of character, and powers 
of leadership,” as well as intellectual ability, the results seem, on the whole, more satisfactory 
with regard to the two former than with regard to the last qualification. 

Another very thorny question has been that of the age at which the scholars shall come 
to Oxford. The intention of the founder was that they should be of the same age as the 
ordinary undergraduate. But it is found in practical working that the risk is too great 
of subjecting a mere boy to a wholly new environment, with attendant temptations and 
dangers; so that scholars are, in nearly all cases, now chosen from colleges and universi- 
ties, rather than from secondary schools. No doubt the decision arrived at has also its 
difficulties, especially in the case of Americans, who desire either to enter early the scene of 

practical life, or, if they have leisure for post-graduate study, resent the Oxford system under 
which they seem to be compelled again “to go over the old ground.” Mr. Wylie, in his 
admirable chapter on “ The University System,” gives good reason for the view that this is 
not really the case. Still, the prejudices exist and make more difficult the task of the 
committees of selection, especially in the United States. Having brought the horse to the 
stream Mr. Wylie proceeds to explain the waters, Pierian or otherwise, with which at Oxford 
he will be provided. It would be impossible within so small a compass to give more practical 
and sensible advice than is contained in the chapters on ‘‘ The University System,” and ‘‘ The 
Social Side of Oxford Life.” Take as an example the remarks on the college system. “A 
Rhodes scholar is bound to give this faith of Rhodes its chance. This does not of course 
mean that he is bound to share that faith. He cannot mortgage his beliefs in that way. Nor 
does he commit himself, in accepting a scholarship, to any special issue of the experiment. 
. . . On the other hand to accept a Rhodes scholarship, and then in Oxford to hold oneself 
aloof from the things which, in the eyes of Rhodes, gave to Oxford so much of its interest 
and significance—to make little effort, that is, to realise one’s membership of the Univer- 
sity in the only sense in which in Oxford one can honestly do that, viz. as a member of a 
college—this is something different; it is indeed to shirk a responsibility which one may 
be said plainly to have undertaken, that of giving the scholarship its chance. But to 
give the scholarship its chance is simply to open oneself to the best that Oxford has to give.” 
No one knows so intimately as Mr. Wylie the working of the system; and this is his final 
verdict : 


“The men who have passed through Oxford between 1903 and 1912 as Rhodes scholars 
have shown wide differences of ability, of temperament, of interests, of early associations. 
In the face of these differences it can only be a matter for surprise how seldom Rhodes’ 
faith has been falsified. Indeed as I look back over the past nine years . . . what emerges 
in the retrospect and stands conspicuous is precisely the way in which the complex influences 
of Oxford, partly intellectual, partly moral, and partly esthetic, have justified the trust 
which Rhodes put in them. They have won men to them. I have known scholars who 
have started here in a spirit of criticism, if not of hostility, come in the course of their 
time to an apperciation of Oxford methods and ideals, to an understanding of English char- 
acter, and to a liking for individual English men, which have been none the less genuine 
for being entirely consistent with that loyalty to their own country which Rhodes expressly 
desired them to retain.” 

H. E. E. 


IMPERIAL QUESTIONS. * 


Tus series of papers on Imperial questions by one of the clearest thinkers on the subject is 
deserving of study by all who are interested in the future of the British Empire. The author, 
whose knowledge of the Empire is derived from personal observation as well as study, 
is entitled to claim, as he does, that the papers derive unity from the common purpose which 


* Union and Strength. By L. S. Amery, M.P. London: Edward Arnold. 
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has underlain them and from the common body of ideas to which they give expression. “The 
urgent necessity of attaining to some real and enduring constitutional union for the British 
Empire, of paving the way towards that union by the development of mutual trade, and of 
defending the existence of that Empire from destruction by external force during the period of 
transition—that, stated in its various aspects, is the theme which, I trust, will give coherence 
and continuity to this volume to justify its appearance.” The author's hope is justified. 

Among the fifteen subjects dealt with, the most important are: Imperial Unity; Some 
Practical Steps towards an Imperial Constitution (which was read at a meeting of the Royal 
Colonial Institute); The Imperial Services; Imperial Defence and National Policy; the 
Military Geography of the British Empire, the Case for National Service; National Policy 
and National Strategy; Imperial Preference and Imperial Unity. The following passage 
gives an idea of the ideals and aims which are the objective of the book : 

“ But, if cosmopolitan individualism has broken down as an ideal, both through its inherent 
falsity and through its sheer impracticability in a world of organised fighting nations, can we 
accept the national ideal, pure and simple, as a satisfactory substitute ? Are we content to 
leave everything beyond the confines of the national life an endless anarchy of elemental 
conflict? . . . An anarchy of conflicting nation-states, tempered by the slow and uncertain 
growth of internationalism; that is all the ideal that the world at large can aspire to in these 
days. But for one quarter of mankind, at least, a far higher destiny, a far nobler ideal, is 
attainable. The British Empire, within its confines, stands for a system in which each of the 
ideals which I have discussed can attain its highest practical development. The United Kingdom 
and the younger nations which have sprung from it represent the highest existing development 
of the ideal of the free, self-governing nation-state. The sense of justice and fairness pervading 
all our institutions, the regard for the rights and liberties of every individual and of ever class, 
combined with a collective national life no less intense and no less capable of effective organisa- 
tion than that of any other state—these are things dear to us, things well worth maintaining, 
at the cost of any sacrifice. Again, the British Empire stands for the highest form of govern- 
ment yet devised for subject or backward races... . . But the ideal of Imperial Union is 
something more than the best form.of national self-government for white men in accidental 
conjunction with the best form of external rule for other races. It is the combination of both 
of these aspects into a higher unity ; a unity of free nations, not antagonistic, but co-operat- 
ing, and co-operating with each other not only against the outside world but in the common 
task of uplifting the dependent races towards true freedom and true friendship. The 
lawless anarchy of modern nationalism, the threatening ruthless struggle between West and 
East, the callous exploitation of the backward and helpless—for all these unhappy features 
of the modern world the British Empire, within its confines, substitutes the rule of law, of 
conciliation and of mutual help, and the inspiration of a wider patriotism.” 


COMMERCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN WEST AFRICA. 


Frew books dealing with the present conditions and future of West-Central Africa are 
more suggestive ‘ern Mr. John H. Harris’s “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” * yet on the 
whole his book is singularly disappointing. The author addresses himself to so many 
topics of absorbing interest, on which he offers pertinent and valuable remarks without 
adequately discussing the questions at issue, that the reader is tempted to conclude 
that “Dawn in Darkest Africa”? is written by one who understands the problems of 
Africa, but whose views are in some respect nebulous and ill-defined. We should 
welcome the sledge-hammer criticisms of some of Mr. Harris’s friends rather than 
the tentative and halting conclusions at which he arrives. On certain political 
questions connected with the partition and administration of Africa, Mr. Harris holds 
strong views, but the nearer he gets to the real difficulties that stand athwart the 


* Dawn in Darkest Africa. By John H. Harris. Royal 8vo: Map and Illust. Pp. xxxvi-308. 
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path of progress—the relations between black and white—the less satisfactory and 
more hesitating are his opinions. It is easy enough to suggest a re-partition of Africa 
under which Germany shall secure the northern portion of the Belgian Congo, and so 
remove from the Belgian people the “millstone that was fastened round their necks 
by King Leopold,” and to suggest that a quid pro quo might be offered to France by a 
re-arrangement of the frontiers of Alsace-Lorraine. But when the question of the 
retention by the natives of their customs and observances, or the problem of education, 
or the fight between Mohammedanism and Christianity in West Africa, or the old, old 
question of polygamy, is under discussion, it is less easy to come to any decision. It 
is precisely here that Mr. Harris falls as a guide. Probably no one is more aware of 
this fact than himself, yet the reader cannot fail to be correspondingly disappointed. 
From his detached position—neither precisely missionary, nor official, nor trader—Mr. 
Harris was in a peculiarly strong position for coming to a decision on some of these 
important points. He feels that it is a matter for doubt how far certain simple 
customs should be checked, customs that “in the internal government of missions, 
cause serious dissensions among the staff,” but only offers a few mild criticisms on Christian 
practices and native observances. He discusses the question of polygamy and the 
undoubted evils that spring from its total suppression amongst Christian converts, and 
half wistfully alludes to the great hold that the so-called African Church, which exists 
upon an avowedly polygamous basis, has over its adherents; but expresses no definite 
opinion as to the course that should be pursued. ‘The effect that will result so soon 
as an “ African Wesley or an African Spurgeon” is produced within the fold is duly 
foreseen. “The African en masse,” writes Mr. Harris, “is inflammable material and 
intensely patriotic; let such a man emerge from their ranks and the doctrine he 
preaches will spread like wildfire.” But here again no definite opinion is reached and 
the reader is left to grope his way in darkness. 

When, however, Mr. Harris attacks abuses and errors of administration he is no 
uncertain guide. He insists upon the necessity for clean-living and strict justice on 
the part of European officials and traders—a point that is rightly emphasised by 
Lord Cromer in his really valuable introductory review, when he states that he has 
always held that “75 per cent. of the influence of British officials for good depends on 
character and only 25 per cent. on brains.” Mistakes arising from defective intelligence 
he continues, “will generally admit of being rectified. Those which are due to defects 
of character are more often irremediable.” In this connection Lord Cromer calls 
attention to the mistake of employing underpaid officials in the outlying dominions of 
the Crown, and insists upon the fact, which is known by all experienced adminis- 
trators, that brains and character must be adequately remunerated. Commenting upon 
West African officialdom, Mr. Harris directs attention to the sharp line of demarcation 
that he has found to exist between the official and trading and missionary classes. In 
some trenchant and not altogether inopportune criticisms he alludes to the fact that “ alone 
among the powers has Great Britain developed a caste attitude,” between the governing 
and commercial communities, “until to-day the distinction is not a little embarrassing.” 
Such criticisms are doubtless wholesome ; especially when German, French, and Belgian 
officials suffer equally severe criticism in certain details of administration. 


position of knowing what he is writing about. Did space permit we should like to 
direct attention to many other portions of this interesting book, but enough has been 
said to show that the author writes with a deep understanding of present-day con- 
ditions, and a keen appreciation of the fact that Africa is in the melting-pot of nations. 
Everything is in a state of flux. Old conditions are rapidly passing away. _ The 
individual trader is giving place to the soulless limited company. The old-fashioned 
administrator is being replaced by the trained ethnologist. The missionary is more, 
and more adopting methods that tend to readjust existing systems so as to avoid the 
denationalisation of the native, whilst the latter, having learned and adopted many of 
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the worst European vices, is gradually, it is to be hoped, falling under better influences 
since Europe has begun to understand that there is a problem of Africa far removed 
from the exploitation of its natural resources or from the foisting upon its peoples of 
the cast-off clothes of European civilisation. On missionary matters Mr. Harris has 
much to say and he makes some observations about Catholic missionaries that are 
certainly regrettable. The reason why the Catholic missionary is so justly esteemed is 
not entirely because he is a “good fellow,’ as suggested by Mr. Harris, and the 
Protestant missionary is not unpopular because he is occasionally a thorn in the flesh 
of officialdom. Other factors that need not be enlarged upon must be taken into 
consideration when comparing the relative popularity of Protestant and Catholic missions. 
A word must be said for the excellent illustrations which include some of those recently 
exhibited at the Royal Colonial Institute. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF INDIA.* 


Or Sir Bampfylde Fullers unique qualifications to speak on Indian subjects little 
mention need be made. His intimate knowledge of the country, its peoples, and 
administrative ‘problems is due to prolonged study by an acute observer who 
held various important official posts, from the Department of Agriculture and Land 
Revenue to the highest office open to.a member of the Indian Civil Service—that 
of a Licutenant-Governor. In contributing this important volume to the “All 
Red Series,” it was natural that the aim should be to produce a standard book 
of reference, embracing almost every subject concerning India, detached from politi- 
cal or other bias. In the last respect it might possibly be contended that the 
author allows a certain partiality for his old chief, Lord Curzon, to peep out 
here and there. For instance, he criticises rather severely the autocratic powers wielded 
at times by a Secretary of State who has never seen India in direct opposition to the 
expressed opinion of the Viceroy; and in another passage he clearly indicates his dis- 
approval of the abolition of a Military Member of Council, a question which led to 
conflict between Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener. On the other hand, it should be 
mentioned that, while the author does not shrink from expressing an opinion adverse 
to the action taken by Government on any particular point, such expressions of opinion 
are exceptional throughout the book, and given not only without trace of bitterness 
but in such a manner as to admit the possibility of disagreement with his views. 
While, for instance, he obviously does not approve of the change of capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi, the many admitted advantages of such a radical measure are stated 
very fully. But perhaps the clearest proof of his singlemindedness of purpose is the fact 
that the partition of Bengal and the reversal of that policy, which must be a subject very 
close to the heart of an ex-Lieutenant-Governor of one of the re-united Provinces, is 
merely mentioned as an historical fact without any criticism whatever. 

The work is conveniently arranged in four parts, dealing with “the Country,” 
“the People,” “the Government,” and “Future Prospects.” The first part includes 
admirable description of the physical aspects of the country, and its flora and fauna, 
as well as of subjects of more personal interest such as the agriculture and manu- 
factures of India, and, in spite of a mass of detail which must have entailed infinite 
research, this section manages to be fascinating reading from first to last. Some re- 
marks on ‘‘ Education and its Effects” in Part II bring out very clearly the causes 
of “unrest” and, speaking of “Political Conditions” in Part IV, the author, while — 
expressing his sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of educated Indians GOR have 1 
led to the creation of provincial as well as vice-regal legislative councils, points out 
the necessity of firm suppression of the illegitimate methods of extreme A Nationalists. 
He even goes so far as to say that the majority of Nationalists themselyes would A 
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case advocate the withdrawal of British rule and protection if they thought that the 
matter depended on their own individual votes. 

In discussing the future prospects of the Empire of India, Sir B. Fuller subscribes 
to the general opinion that British rule will be for many years to come India’s only 
safeguard against internal dissensions and external pressure, but as to its ultimate future 
he confesses to a feeling of doubt and fear. He picks out, however, at least one 
bright spot on the horizon—Indian loyalty to the King-Emperor—‘a devotion which 
is rendered only to institutions which manifest the actions of unseen forces.” 

A concise history of India, scientifically divided into three periods, and an admirable 
account of the evolution of the Hindu caste system, with its bearing on present-day con- 
ditions, supply a fund of information on those interesting subjects. Of the book as 
a whole it may be said that not only is it the most complete of its kind, but the 
method of treatment is in every way worthy of so complex and so fascinating. a 
subject. 


THE ENGLISH AT THE ANTIPODES. 


In the fifth volume of his “ English People Overseas,” * Mr. Tilby fully maintains the 
reputation he has earned as a sound and reliable writer on the history of the British 
Empire. He traces the main course of the national development in Australia and 
New Zealand, and in spite of the fact that the history of Australia is generally regarded 
as wanting in colour and action the volume on Australasia is of more than ordinary 
interest. ‘The first chapters deal with the discovery and settlement of Australia, and 
the foundation and progress of the penal colonies. Here the author has displayed 
considerable ingenuity and no little intrepidity in making use of many out-of-the-way 
sources of information. He does not labour under the misapprehension that the 
convicts transported to Botany Bay and Tasmania were the meek and wronged gentle- 
men—victims of unjust game laws and a savage penal code—or even the political offenders 
they are so frequently represented to be by less truthful writers; but he calls a spade 
a spade and does not scruple to represent the early history of Australia in its true 
colours. But—and here Mr. Tilby is at one with all historians who have studied the 
subject—whilst finding that the transportation period is “one drab expanse of misery 
and crime” he comes to the conclusion that it is “no more the history of Australia 
than the Newgate Calendar is the history of England.” In fact the true founders 
of Australia were the sturdy settlers who opened up the country and made possible 
its present prosperity. Whilst giving many picturesque details of the early settlement 


of New South Wales, the author draws a veil over the story of the Norfolk Island 


station, and one cannot help regretting that the weapons he might have handled so 
deftly are replaced into their harmless sheaths. 

The section dealing with what Mr. Tilby terms the “ purification of Australia”? and 
the “birth of the Australian nation” are written with vigour and discrimination. 
They form an admirable introduction to the history of the Commonwealth. The 
account of the social and political progress of Australia is so excellent that it is a 


book to the Commonwealth, instead of including the history of New Zealand and the 
British settlements in the South Pacific in the same volume. Lord Granville and other 
timid statesmen who played with the destinies of Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
come in for a good deal of well-merited criticism, for the author evidently holds that 
lack of imagination cannot be held as an excuse for the timidity of Foreign and 
Colonial Secretaries. The piquant and extensive notes with which every page is 
liberally provided are in themselves an incentive to the reader, and Mr. Tilby is to be 
congratulated upon the skill with which he has scattered these signposts upon the 
ee ene or cong eal V: A lasia, 1688-1911 By A. Wyatt Tilb 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
(By the LIBRARIAN, R.C.I.) 


British Columbia : Its History, People, Commerce, Industries, and Resources. Compiled by Henry J. 
Boam. Edited by Ashley G. Brown. 4to. Map and Illust. Pp. 495. London: Sells, 
Ltd., 168 Fleet Street. 1912. Edition de luxe, bound in morocco, £5 5s. 

This volume will open the eyes of those who do not yet realise the vast possibilities 
of British Columbia. It is, moreover, particularly welcome at the present time when so 
much attention is being directed to this great Province, and also because the recent literature 
relating thereto is scanty and inadequate. A large amount of information regarding the 
resources, products, established industries, and commerce of British Columbia is contained 
in this sumptuously produced and handsomely bound volume, which is issued under the 
direct patronage of the Provincial Government. A mere casual examination of its pages will 
convince the reader of the great progress of this portion of Canada, of which but a few 
years ago so little was known. ‘The extension of railways in all directions has opened up 
the country in a remarkable way. Vast districts, suitable for agriculture and fruit-growing, 
or covered with almost unlimited timber resources, or containing immense mineral riches, or 
proving sources of economic strength by reason of their fisheries, are now being rapidly 
settled. This carefully compiled volume is a guide to opportunities within the Province. 
Sections dealing with the administration, laws, educational system, fauna and flora, fisheries, 
forestry, mines, literature, press, agriculture, and fruit-growing of the Province are contributed 
by experts. The two latter sections are supplied by Messrs. William} E. Scott, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, and R. M. Winslow, Provincial Horticulturist; and an interesting 
account of the history of the Province is contributed by Mr. Ashley G. Brown. 


Stevens, F. S.—J/y Sudan Year. Svo. Ilust. Pp. x-305. London: Mills & Boon. 1912. 
8 oz.—10s. 6d. 
Owing to a printer's error the name of this book was omitted from the notice of this work and a 
book on Uganda, which appeared in the December issue of UNITED EMPIRE. 


Junod, Henri A.—The Life of a South African Tribe: Vol. 1. The Social Life. Mlust. 
and Map. 8vo. Pp.500. London: David Nutt. Neuchatel: Imprimerie Attinger 
Frères. 1912. 300z.—S8s. 6d. 

We have on more than one occasion drawn attention to the excellent ethnographical 
work carried on by M. Henri A. Junod, of the Swiss Romande Mission. The present volume, 
which is one of the most important and complete ethnological works dealing with any 
South African tribe that has yet been attempted, relates to the Thonga people of South 
Eastern Africa. The Thonga are settled in the territory stretching from St. Lucia Bay 
to the Sabie River and are found in Natal, the Transvaal, Rhodesia, and. chiefly, in Portu- 
guese East Africa. M. Junod deals exhaustively with their social life and customs. 
Being endowed with exceptional sympathy and with understanding of native thought and 
customs he has been enabled to write what is in reality a masterly treatise on tho people 
amongst whom he has so long resided. His work is of great merit and ranks high as a 
careful, precise, and painstaking investigation. 


Leeder, S. H.—Veiled Mysteries of Egypt and the Religion of Islam. Illust. Svo. Pp. xvi- 
411. London: Eveleigh Nash. 1912. 32 oz.—lé6s. 

It is to be regretted that what may be termed a “popular” title has been chosen for 
this useful and interesting book. The author writes with such evident knowledge of the 
Moslem religion and with so keen an appreciation of its many good points that it is a 
pity that his book may be misinterpreted owing to its title. The Mohammedan religion 
forms so important an element in the Asiatic and African sections of our Empire that it 
is amazing how little it is understood or studied in this country. Eyen those whose duty 
or calling places them in the midst of a Mohammedan people are frequently ignorant of 
the essentials of this great religion. Churchmen and administrators alike have admitted 
want of knowledge of the subject, and quite recently at a public meeting in London the 
audience was reminded by a young Mohammedan student that many of the criticisms 
levelled against Islam are based on unpardonable ignorance. Mr. Leeder’s book describes 
in a popular and attractive manner one of the great human forces at work in the world. 
The author has spent many years in Egypt, and he writes with sympathy and understanding 
of the customs and observances of the Moslems, and makes clear many points in their 
religion which are altogether misunderstood in this country. His book is an important 
contribution to the study of comparative religion, not so much because of any erudition ~ 
that is displayed—for it lacks the clear and precise analysis of more erudite but less sym- — 
pathetic books—but because it brings vividly before the general reader the essentials of a $ 


faith that is so usually misunderstood. 
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Aspinall, Algernon E.—West Indian Tales of Old. Post 8vo. Illust. Pp. xi-260. London: 
Duckworth & Co. 1912. 18 0z.—ds. 

There is a fine old fruity flavour about this book. We are carried back to the age of romance 
when bold bad buccaneers sailed the Spanish Main, and we wander in goodly company through two 
centuries of West Indian history. It is not too much praise to say that this is a most fascinating book. 
The author has seized upon a number of picturesque and romantic individuals and incidents and 
re-told many a stirring deed in vigorous and attractive language. Where there is so much that is 
good it is almost invidious to point out any special “ story,” but the tale of Governor Parke, one of 
the old school of colonial governors who cared neither for his local parliament nor for the far more 
dangerous authorities at home, is perhaps one of the best. Even Queen Anne’s special Order in 
Council, requiring Parke to quit his charge, did not disturb the worthy governor who sat tight in the 
saddle of State until he was killed by the enraged inhabitants. One or two creepy narratives of the 
ghostly order, such as the Barbados vault mystery and the tale of Rose Hall, Jamaica, serve to 
interest the curious reader, whilst those who like tales of derring-do are well provided for with 
the account of Drake’s taking of Carthagena, the defence of Diamond Rock, and the account of the 
siege of Brimstone Hill. 


Bussell, F. W.—A New Government for the British Empire. Svo. Pp. xii-108. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1912. 14 oz.—3s. 6d. 

Nothing short of a political earthquake could bring about the reforms so ardently desired 
by Dr. Bussell. The author is Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, and from the calm 
seclusion of his study he valiantly rushes into the political fray, well equipped with theological 
and philosophical weapons, but ill-armed, it must be confessed, for the thrust and throe 
of this wicked world. Dr. Bussell desires nothing less than the extension of the federal 
system to the several portions of the United Kingdom, the abolition of the present House 
of Commons, and the creation of an Imperial senate out of the House of Lords, involving 
the retention of the hereditary principle and the introduction of members from the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions, and the Colonies. Moreover, the King is to preside at his own 
councils and to select his own ministers. In a word, Dr. Bussell desires the re-establishment 
of authority in order that a true democracy may flourish without the aid of party shams. 
The learned author may be right in theory, though it is to be feared that his remedies are 
not suited to the arena of real life. 7 


Gay, Florence.—In Praise of Australia: An Anthology in Prose and Verse. Svo. Pp. xiv-250. 
London: Constable & Co. 1912. 18 oz.—5s. 


i It was a happy thought on the part of Mrs. Gay to collect an anthology of the many 
nice things that have been said about Australia, ‘The selections are judiciously chosen 
and cover every topic connected with the Commonwealth, from cannibalism to horse-racing. 


Le Livre or des Canadiens, 1912: serie nowvelle de portraits et de biographies. 4to. Pp. 
xxxiil-156. Montreal: The Mount Royal Publishing Co. 1912. 28 oz. 
This volume contains a number of portraits and biographies of French Canadians and 
a large number of ‘selections from the works of Canadian poets, including Louis’s Frechette, 
Albert Lozeau, Emile Nelligan, and Paul Morin. 


Annuaire général des médecins de langue française de V Amérique du Nord, 1912. Edited 

by R. Villecourt. S8vo. Pp. 236. Montreal: 86 Laurier Avenue West. 1912. 25 oz. 
A list of French-speaking doctors of medicine, surgeons, and dentists in Canada, the 
United States, and Central America, illustrated with portraits accompanied by biographical 
notices, 


Melbourne, and London: The Pastoralists’ Review Proprietary Ltd. 1912. 24 oz. 
This publication contains many of the useful articles and plans which have appeared in 
the Pastoralists’ Review. These have been classified, brought up to date, carefully edited, 
and additions have been made where necessary. ‘The whole forms an uncommonly useful 
guide to the practical work of the pastoralist, farmer, and wool-expert. The appendix contains 
illustrations of typical specimens of different breeds of sheep and cattle. 


Obeyesekere, Donald.—Outlines of Ceylon History. 8vo. Pp. iii-322. Colombo: Times of 
Ceylon. London: 27 Mincing Lane. 1911. 20 oz. 

Hitherto there has been no concise history of Ceylon suitable for the reader who has not 
sufficient time to wade through the Mahawansa and other early chronicles. Mr. Donald 
Obeyesekere has now remedied this omission. — His history gives in a concise and yet most 
jnteresting form the salient facts connected with the progress of Ceylon. 
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Crispin, Edward S.—The Prevention and Treatment of Disease in the Tropics. l2mo. Pp. 95. 
London: Charles Griflin & Co. 1912. 6 oz.—ls. 

A useful little manual which has received the approval of the Indian Government. It 
is accurate, concise, and direct in its advice, and is moreover of so useful a size that it can 
be conveniently carried in the pocket. The author is Assistant Director of the Sudan 
Medical Department. 


Elliot, W. A.—WNotes for a Sindebele Dictionary and Grammar. 12mo. Pp. vi-589. Bristol: 
The Sindebele Publishing Co. 16 oz. 


Mr. Elliott in a modest preface calls attention to the fact that Sindebele, the language 
of the Matabele, is no mongrel tongue but preserves a form of language as old and pure 
as is Zulu itself. In this view he opposes the opinions held by Mr. A. T. Bryant, the 
author of the “ Zulu-English Dictionary,” who stated that the language of the Matabele is 
very largely made up of entirely foreign words—a miscellaneous and indiscriminate gather- 
ing from all and every one of the tribes they incorporated. Mr. Elliott holds, however, 
that the admixture of foreign elements is remarkably small. Mr. Elliotts dictionary will 
be of great use to the traveller, resident, and missionary in Rhodesia. 


Chandra Segra, A. S.—The TYamil-Anglo-Latin Pocket Dictionary of Native (Ayurvedic) 
Medicinal Drugs, Names of Diseases, and Physiological, Anatomical, Surgical, and other 
Medical Terms. 8vo. Pp. 104. Jafina: The Navalair Press. Penang: The Straits 
Echo Office. 6 0z.—§1.50. 

This book contains all the Tamil words used in ordinary medical practice, with their 
pronunciations, and equivalent expressions in English and Latin. It should be of assistance 
to students of medicine in Ceylon and India. 


Dehérain, Henri.—Dans V Atlantique. Maps. 12mo. Pp. viii-243. Paris: Librairie Hachette 
et Cie. 1912. 14 oz.—Fr. 3.50. 

M. Henri Dehérain has already written several interesting books upon the early history 

of South Africa. In the present volume he deals with the history of Saint Helena before 
the arrival of Napoleon, describes its first occupation by the English under Captain John 
Dutton in 1659, its administration by the East India Company, the subsequent occupation 
by the French under Etienne Porrier, and the introduction of slaves; and then proceeds 
with a description of Tristan da Cunha and its subsequent colonisation. M. Dehérain makes 
good use of the Cape Archives and Theal’s ‘‘ Records of Cape Colony.” His volume is of 
considerable value to the historical student, especially the portion which deals with the 
history of Tristan da Cunha. j 


Dautremer, Joseph.—Une Colonie Modèle: La Birmanie sous le régime britannique. Map 
and Illust. 8vo. Pp. 300. Paris: E. Guilmoto, 6 Rue de Mézières. 1912. 18 oz.— 
Fr. 6. ; 

An interesting historical and descriptive study of Burma by M. Joseph Dautremer who, 
from 1904 to 1908, was French Consul at Rangoon. The author gives a flattering picture 
of the administration of Burma by the British. His book is well written and contains a 
good deal of useful information respecting the Burmese and their beautiful country. 


Boulger, Demetrius C.—Maharajah Devi Sinha and the Nashipur Raj. Illust. 8vo. Pp. 145. 
London: Published by the Author, 12, Bloomsbury Square. 1912. 10 oz.—6s. 
There is a good deal of stirring of dry bones in Mr. Boulger’s vindication of Devi Sinha. 
The work was entrusted to the author by the present Maharajah of Nashipur who was desirous 
that it should be made clear that the charges brought against his predecessor in the eighteenth 
eentury were disproved at the time they were made. Devi Sinha’s name figured prominently 
in the earlier stages of the Warren Hastings trial. The work is carried out with tho 
thoroughness usually displayed by Mr. Demetrius Boulger, and it has a certain historical 
interest. * 
Benton, P. Askell. Noteson some Languages of the Western Sudan, including twenty-four unpublished 
vocabularies of Barth. 12mo. Pp. yiii-304. Oxford: University Press. ondon : 
Henry Frowde. 1912. 7s. 6d. 
The author is Assistant Resident, Bornu Province. The languages dealt with are Bolanchi, 
Budduma, and Hausa. There is a good deal of valuable information respecting Barth’s 
expeditions in papers extracted from the Public Records Office. 
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NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE BEEN ELECTED : 

Resident (20): 

Lt.-Col. the Hon. Allen B. Bathurst, M.P., George G. Black, Alexander Browne, Rt. Hon. 
Austen Chamberlain, M.P., H. H. Charnock, Maldwin Drummond, Ronald W. Giblin, 
Captain T. Gibson, Robert F. S. Hardie, T. J. Lennard, J.P., James H. Morrell, B. A. 
Prowse, Colonel T. Riddell, William C. Scrivener, R. H. Stevens, Sir Francis Trippel, 
Arthur R. Weigall, B. N. White, W. E. Hume Williams, K.C., M.P., Alec. Wilson. 


Non-Resident (57) : 

John H. D. Acland (Rhodesia), H. E. Arnold (Vancouver, Canada), Leslie L. Bell 
(Papua), S. H. Boright (Rhodesia), C. A. C. Bruce (Newfoundland), F. J. Butler (Calgary, 
Canada), J. Cadman (Nigeria), J. Conolly (New Zealand), L. G. Corney (Gold Coast), 
J. G. Crerar (Calgary, Canada), H. C. Drummond (Vancouver, Canada), F. S. Dykes 
(Calgary, Canada), Samuel A. Espie (Nigeria), E. H. Farrer (Transvaal), R. S. Florance 
(New Zealand), R. B. Francis (Calgary, Canada), T. B. Glanville (Transvaal), George 8. 
Goldsbro’ (New Zealand), Charles F. J. Goulter (New Zealand), G. B. Goyder (India), 
Reginald F. C. Hedgeland, M.A. (Hong-Kong), W. S. Hefferman (Edmonton, Canada), 
F. E. Hewitt (Transvaal), W. T. Hibbins (South Africa), Alfred E. Jardine (Transvaal), 
Capt. Percy C. Johnson (Northern Rhodesia), Walter C. Laidlaw (Toronto, Canada), 
L. Le Souef (Western Australia), Roderick McColl (Halifax, Canada), ©. R. McCulloch 
(Hamilton, Canada), W. D. McDougall (Colborne, Canada), J. McKinnery (Edmonton, 
Canada), W. Mackinnon (Vernon, B. C., Canada), Ernest W. Melille (Calgary, Canada), 
Charles Nelson (Vancouver, Canada), Isaac Nicholson (Rhodesia), Robert H. Nisbet 
(Stam), J. H. Opet (Cameroons), G. Greyham Palmer (Vancouver, Canada), Charles H. 
Pearson (Argentina), J. D. Ponton (Edmonton, Canada), Thomas Raynes (British East 
Africa), William E. Redman (New Zealand), William Beverley Robinson (Montreal, 
Canada), W. McGregor Ross (British Bast Africa), Rossell H. J. Sasse (Nigeria), Ridgway 
Smith (New Westminster, Canada), Frank Standish, M.B. (Federated Malay States), 
Humphrey Stewart (Calgary, Canada), Albert A. Stichbury (New Zealand), Robert R. 
Taylor (New Zealand), David Templeton (Hong-Kong), Bric Prosper Trebeck (Queensland), 
Prosper C. Trebeck (New South Wales), Bernard R. Ward (New Zealand), Douglas T. 
Wells, A.M.Inst.C.2£. (Burma), Frederick G. Wiseman (Natal). 

Associates (16) : 

Mrs. Asquith, Mrs. Waldorf Astor, Mrs. H. M. Baily, Mrs. R. M. Ballantyne, 
Mrs. W. M. Botsford, Lady Buller, Lady Edward Cavendish, Lady Moyra Cavendish, 
Countess of Dudley, Mrs. Weston Jarvis, Marchioness of Lansdowne, Miss E. H. @. 
Pagan, M.A., Marchioness of Salisbury, Miss M. B. Sanderson (Barbados), Mrs. Arthur 
Scholefield, Mrs. Robert Webster. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE NUMBER. 
‘Inland Telegrams: “ Recital Westrand London.” Cables: ‘‘ Recital London.” Telegrams 
for any individual] Fellow should be addressed “c/o Recital London.” 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 5537 (two lines). 
> 


UNITED EMPIRE—JOURNAL CF THE INSTITUTE. 
Communications respecting advertisements intended for insertion in the Journal 
should be addressed to Mr. A. H. Pook, Advertisement Manager. 
Covers for binding the monthly issues will be supplied at a cost of 1s, 6d, 
Bound volumes of UNITED EMPIRE for the year 1912 can now be obtained by Fellows 
and Associates of the Institute at a cost of 7s. 6d. each. In the event of these being forwarded 
by post there will be an extra charge of 6d. anywhere within the United Kingdom, and 1s. 6d. 


to places out of the United Kingdom. Rosie 
The Index for 1912, with title page for purpose of binding, is now available and will be 


issued to Fellows and Associates on application. 
*,* Authors alone are responsible for their respective statements and opinsons, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF COLONIAL TOWNS, SCENERY, &c. 
As it is desired to form a collection of photographs of the chief towns and scenery of the 
various Colonies for reference purposes, donations are invited from Fellows and others, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF FELLOWS. 
Messrs. Maull and Fox, of 187 Piccadilly, London, W., are the official photographers 
to the Royal Colonial Institute. 


*,* All communications for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor at the Institute. The 
Editor does nat undertake to return any Manuscripts. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR SESSION 1912-1913. 
The following Papers have already been arranged for 1913, and subsequent fixtures will 
appear from time to time in the notices to Fellows : 
FEBRUARY 1l. — Dinner at 7, Meeting at 8.30 p.m. ‘‘ The less known British Islands in the 
Western Pacific ” (with lantern illustrations), by Sir Everarp ™ THURN, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
FEBRUARY 25.—Meeting at 4 p.m. “A Journey down the Tana River in the East Africa 
Protectorate,” by W. pate Ross. 
Marcu 11.—Dinner at 7, Meeting at 8.30 p.m. Paper by the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE 
REID, G.C.M.G. (High ‘Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Australia). 
“Gold Coast Colony (the Northern Territories )* (with lantern illustrations), by 
Capt. C. H. Aramraan, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
APRIL 8.—Dinner at 7, Meeting at 8.30. Paper by The Hon. Sir ARTHUR LAWLEY, 
G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 
The Annual Dinner will take place at the Whitehall Rooms on May 23, and the date of 
the Annual Conversazione will be announced in due course, 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES. 


ARRIVALS. 

G. Bailey (Gold Coast), F. Sandbach-Baker (British East Africa), W. G. Boonzaier (South 
Africa), J. M. Collyns (Uganda), A. Walpole Cragie (U.S.A.), P. Dalgleish (Guatemala), 
W. H. Dawson (Burma), R. Dennett (Nigeria), Dr. D. Duff (Gold Coast), R. W. Espeut (Sierra 
Leone), Hon. W. S. Fielding (Canada), Dr. St. G. Gray (Nigeria), E. C. Hanson (Nigeria), 
A. W. Hooke (Nigeria), R. S. Hooker (Sierra Leone), Dr. J. W. Hope (Western Australia), 
A. L. C. Laborde (Nigeria), A. L. Owen (Liberia), H. B. Papenfus, K.C. (South Africa), 
S. and Mrs. Renshaw (Sierra Leone), Major C. E. Rew (Gold Coast), H. B. Round (Canada), 
Lt.-Col. B. J. Saunders (Canada), Claud Severn (Hong-Kong), A. Johnstone Smith (South 
Africa), E. G. Stenberg (Western Australia), Dr. A. Theiler, C.M.G. (South Africa), G. W. 
Vhomson (Canada), H. Vischer (Nigeria), Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bart., K.C_M.G. (New 
Zealand), A. R. Wittman (Nigeria), G. H. Wood (Canada). 


DEPARTURES. 

Ashton Alston (Canada), C. Warner Atkinson (South Africa), T. A. V. Best (Antigua), 
W. Beswetherick (South Gane i F. Blakeley (Nigeria), J. J. Blow (United States), G. T. 
Bradley (Ceylon), L. N. Bull (New South Wales), Capt. E. F. Burton (Nigeria), H. Button 
(Canada), F. T. G. Campbell (Canada), W. F. Caulfield (South Africa), Capt. J. C. Jesser 
Coope (Rhodesia), H. S. Corbet (South Africa), C. T. Cross (Caan H. Dabell (Egypt), Howard 
Davenport (South Australia), H. E. W. E. Davidson, C.M.G. (Newfoundland), G. C. Deane 
(Trinidad), H. R. Denison (New South Wales), T. Rowe English (South Africa), Fergus Fergu: 
(South Africa), Rev. W. K. Firminger (India), H. E. Fulford, C.M.G. (China), W. K. ge 
(Canada), H. E. W. Grant, C.M.G. (Tonga), Major B. W. Gray (Nigeria), A. P. Greene (New 
Zealand), G. D. Greenwood (New Zealand), Adrian D. P. Hughes (Gold Coast), J. G. Hunter 
(South Africa), H. H. Maharajah of Jhalawar (India), F. G. Jemment (Canada), Reginald John 
(Ceylon), W. Patrick Jones (South Africa), Capt. A. S. Lawrence (Nigeria), Dr. A. C. Lorena 
(Gold Coast), E. N. Lubbock (Nigeria), R. Macdonald (Nyasaland), Hon. Malcolm McKenzie 
(Canada), J. C. MacNellie (South Africa), W. S. MacNellie (South Africa), Dr. B. Moiser 
(Nigeria), P. H. Morton (New South Wales), Hon. C. Gideon Murray (St. Vincent), Dr. W. A. 
Murray (India), V. L. Newberry (Queensland), D. J. Oman (Gold Coast), Alfred Otter (Gold 
Coast), W. J. Rettie (Ceylon) Mrs. Jonathan Rogers (Canada), Rev. W. A. Sawtell Undia, P 
Shearman- Turner, (Zanzibar), Hon. A. L. Sifton (Canada), R. Skelton (Ceylon), F. A. Stockdaie 
(Mauritius), J. Sweeney (Canada), E. Trelawny (New South Wales), W. S. D. Tudhope (Gold | 
Coast), C. Weidner (South Africa), G. R. Wingate (Nigeria), A. V. Worthington Wee Soul 
Wales), H. A. Vinay (India). Whe 
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HONORARY CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


United Kingdom :— { 


W. H. ALLEN, Esg., BEDFORD. 

W. Harvey BROWN, ESQ., YORK. f 
Tur Rev. T. S. CarLYON, LL.D., BOURNEMOUTH. 
T, S. COTTERELL, Esq., J.P., BATH. 

Carr. G. CROSSFIELD, WARRINGTON. 

C. B. HamLToN, Esq., C.M.G., PURLEY. 

A. R. PONTIFEX, ESQ., WINCHESTER. 

GILBERT PURVIS, ESQ., TORQUAY. 

COUNCILLOR HERBERT SHAW, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Joux Speak, ESQ., Kirron, BOSTON. 

Dr. A. E. Wyntez, BRISTOL. 


Dominion of Canada :— 

R. B. BENNETT, Esq., K.C., M.P., CALGARY. 

Hox. Coum H. CAMPBELL, K.C., WINNIPEG. 

A. R. CREELMAN, ESQ., K.C., MONTREAL. ! 

Hox. D. M. EsrrTS, K.C., M.L.A., VICTORIA, | 
British COLUMBIA. | 

R. FITZRANDOLPH, FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Sm Sayprorp Fresne, K.C.M.G., OTTAWA. 

CRAWFORD GORDON, ESQ., WINNIPEG. 

W. Lawson Grant, ESQ., KINGSTON. 

C. FREDERICK HAMILTON, ESQ., OTTAWA. | 

Ernest B. C. HaxixcrtoxN, Esq., M.D., VICTORIA, | 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

REGINALD V. HarRIS, Esq., Harirax, Nova Scotia. | 

Lr.-Cox. E. A. C. HOSMER, VIRDEN, MANTTOBA. j 

Masor/ HERBERT D. HULME, VANCOUVER, BRITISH | 
COLUMBIA. 

Lronarp W. Just, ESQ., MONTREAL. 

L. V. KERR, EsQ., REGDA. À 

Joux A. McDovaatt, Esg., M.L.A., EDMONTON. 

HERBERT M. Price, ESQ., QUEBEC. 

Lr.-Cor. S. W. Ray, PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO“ 

M. H. Ricuey, Esq., DANVILLE, QUEBEC. 

Isaao A. RosmsoxN, EsQ., BRANDON, MANITOBA. 

F. M. SCLANDERS, ESQ., SASKATOON. 

C. S. Scorr, EsQ., HAMILTON. 

Joux T. Sarl, Esq., K.C., TORONTO. 

H. L. WEBSTER, ESQ., LARDER LAKE, ONTARIO. 

COLONEL A. J. WILKES, K.C., BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, 


Commonwealth of Australia :— 


F. W. CROAKER, ESQ., BREWARRINA, N.S.W. 1, 


W. L. Docker, Esq., Sypney, N.S.W. 

Hon. GrEorGE F. Earr, M.L.C., NEWCASTLE, New 
Sours WALES. i 

EDWARD A. Peruerick, ESQ., MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 

W. MoRaz, EsQ., TOWNSVILLE, QUEENSLAND. | 

Epwarp J. J. RODDA, ESQ., MUNGANA, QUEENS- | 


LAND. j 
Hox. W. F. Tayror, M.L.C., M.D., BRISBANE, :! 

QUEENSLAND. [AusTRALIA | 
J. Epwix TuHosas, ESQ., ÅDELAIDE, SOUTH | 


D'Arcy W. ADDISON, ESQ., HOBART, TASMANIA. 


Feaxk Brppies, Esq., FREMANTLE, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. [AUSTRALIA. 
B. H. DARBYSHEE, Esq., PERTH, WESTERN 


R. Fuemmc Jones, Esq., M.D., Samarat, PAPUA, 
Union of South Africa :— [CarErown. 
‘Carpe oF Goop Hore: Harry Gipson, Esq., 
oun Poorer, Esg., J.P., KDIBERLEY. 
Davip Rees, Esq., J.P., East LONDON. 
Mason Freperck A. Sdunpers, F.R.CS., 
GRAHAMSTOWN. y 
F. Warsy, Esq., M.A., J.P., CARNARVON. 
THE VEN. onr Seam T. Wieoman, D.D., 


D.C.L., Porr ELIZARETH. 
Natac: G. CHURTON COLLINS, Esq., DURBAN. 
ALEXANDER BAYNES,. ESQ., PIETERMARITZBURG. 
E. W. Noxcz, ESQ., BOSCOBELLO. 
Onance Free Srare: C. P. Beck, Esq., BLOEM- 
FONTEIN. d 
TRANSVAAL: F. C. STURROCK, ESQ., JOHANNESBURG. 
S. A. CossEr, ESQ., PRETORIA. i 
‘Acusren M. MILLER, ESQ, SWAZILAND. \ 


e 
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Argentine : Wm. WARDEN, ESQ., BUENOS AIRES, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate: W. H. W. Mureuy, 
Bahamas : [EsQ., FRANCISTOWN. 
Barbados: E. G. SINCKLER, Esq. 
Bermuda: Hox. Henry LocxwARD, HAMILTON. 
Borneo: G. C. Invixa, EsQ., SANDAKAN. 
British East Africa: ALEXANDER Davis, 
NAMOBI. 

Mayor E. H. M. Leacert, D.S.O., MOMBASA. 
British Guiana: J. J. Nuxax, Eso., GEORGETOWN. 
British Honduras: H. DexsieH Pricuies, Esq., 
Burma: Caprarm W. STUART. [BELSIZE. 
Ceylon : J. FERGUSON, Esq., C.M.G., COLOMBO. 
Cyprus: J. R. Horses, EsQ., Nicosia. 

Egypt: E. B. BRETT, ESQ., SUEZ. 
RALPH C. CRAFTON, ESQ., RAMLEH. ALEXANDRIA. 
H. BoYD-CARPENTER, Esq., M.A., Camo. 


ESQ., 


Falkland Islands: H.&., W. L. ALLARDYCE, ESQ., 
C.M.G. [reon. 
Federated Malay States: W. Laxce Coxray, Esg., 


Fiji : 
Gambia : 


` Gibraltar : W. J. SaLLUST-SmITH, Esq. 


Gold Coast Colony: Carr. C. H. Anmrrace, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., NORTHERN TERRITORIES. 
C. S. CRAVEN, ESQ., ACCRA. 
Guatemala: G. W. R. JENKDS, 
Hong-Kong: Hox. H. E. Porto 


Esq. 
» KC, MLC 


India: E. Vivian GABRIEL, EsQ., C.V.O., CSL, 
CALCUTTA. [Assam 


`E., LUMDING 


Jamaica: FRANK CUNDA SQ., KINGSTON. 

Leeward Islands : Hox. Mr. Justicn F. H. PARBER. 

Malta : Lr.-CoL. Hon. N. Grecu Brancanrpy, C.V.O., 
C.M.G. 

Mauritius : Grorer Dickson, Esq., Port Lovis. 

Newfoundland : Hox. Roserr Warson, M.E.C., 
Sr. Jonx’s. 

New Zealand : Hoy. JAMES ALLEN, M.P., DuNEDIN. 
ALEXANDER H. TURNBULL, EsQ., WELLINGTON. ™ 
Hon. Sı CuaRrLESs C. Bowrn, M.L.C., MIDDLETON, 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

Hon. OLIVER SaĮmuEL, M.L.C., New PLYMOUTH. 

Basil SETH-SMITH, ESQ., CHRISTCHURCH. 

FELIx McGuire, Esq., HAWERA. 

R. D. Doveras McLean, Esq., NAPIER. 

H. G. SETH Ssuru, ESQ., AUCKLAND. ’ 

H. H. Watt, Esq., J.P., GISBORNE. 
Nigeria, Northern: F. BISSET ARCHER, ESQ, 

ZUNGERU. [CALABAR. 

Nigeria, Southern : Hon. Mr. Justice J. WINKFIÆLD, 
C. V. BELLAMY, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., LAGOS. 

Nyasaland : A. M. D. TURNBULL, ESQ., BLANTYBE. 

Porto Rico: A. H. NOBLE, EsQ., SAN JUAN. 

Rhodesia : W. D. CorLEY, ESQ., BULAWAYO. 

C. D. FLeEmDa, Esq., GWELO. 

Lr.-CoL. A. St. Hirt GIBBONS, INGWEBERE. 

A. C. HAYTER, ESQ., FORT JAMESON. 

James B. LITTLE, ESQ., SELUKWE. 

Tuomas STEWART, Esq., M.B., C.M., SALISBURY. 
Seychelles: H.E.. Lr.-Cor. C. R. M. O'BRIEN, C.M.G. 
Solomon Islands: F. J. Barnerr, ESQ., TULAGI. 
Sierra Leone: R. M. FORDE, ESQ., L. R.C. P., L.BR.CS., 
Straits Settlements :— [FREETOWN. 

G ALTMAN, ESQ., LABUAN. 

A. T. BRYANT, ESQ., SINGAPORE. 

Trinidad : Proressor P. Carnmopy, F.I.C., E.CS., 

Port or SPAD. [C.M.G. ENTEBBE. 

Uganda Protectorate: Grorce D. Smr, Esq, 

United States: Dx. G. COOKE ADAMS, CHICAGO. 
ALLEYNE IRELAND, EsQ., New YORK. 

Windward Islands : Hon. D. S. DE FREITAS, MLC. 

GRENADA. 3 
Zanzibar : A. R. Garsratra, Esq, Mlnst. C.E, 
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Covers for binding the monthly issues will be supplied at a cost of 1s. 6d, 


Bound volumes of UNITED EMPIRE for the year 1912 can now be obtained by Fellows 
and Associates of the Institute at a cost of 7s. 6d. each. In the event of these being forwarded 
by post there will be an extra charge of 6d. anywhere within the United Kingdom, and Is. 6d. 
to places out of the United Kingdom. 

The Index for 1912, with title-page for purpose of binding, is now available, and will be 
issued to Fellows and Associates on application. 

*.* All communications for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor at the Institute. The 
Editor does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR SESSION 1912-1913. 

The following Papers have already been arranged for 1913, and subsequent fixtures will 
appear from time to time in the notices to Fellows : 5 
Marcu 4.—City Luncheon at De Keysers Royal Hotel, Blackfriars, E.C., at 1.15 p.m. 

Address on “ The State of Western Australia,” by The Hon. JOHN Scappan (Premier of 

Western Australia), Sir GODFREY Laapen, K.C.M.G., presiding. er 
Marca 11.—Dinner at 7, Meeting at 8.30 p.m. “Some Aspects of the Evolution of the 

British Empire,” by The Right Hon. Sir GEorce Rem, G.C.M.G. (High Commissioner 

for the Commonwealth of Australia). 

Marcon 13.—City Luncheon at De Keysers Royal Hotel, Blackfriars, E.C., at 1.15 p.m. 
Address on “ The Development of British Guiana,’ by C. SaNDBAcH PARKER. 

Marcu 17, at 3 p.m., Special Meeting of Fellows. 

Marcu 18.—Dinner at 7, Meeting at 8.30 p.m. ‘ Imperial Defence and the Necessity for 
Preparing for the Representation of the Oversea Dominions in the Imperial Councils,” 
by Viscount HYTHE. 

APRIL 8.—Dinner at 7, Meeting at 8.30. Paper by The Hon. Sir ARTHUR LAWLEY, 
G.C.S.1., K.C.M.G. y 

——‘ Gold Coast Colony (the Northern Territories )* (with lantern illustrations), by 
Capt. C. H. ArmırTaceE, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

The Annual Dinner will take place at the Whitehall Rooms on May 23, and the date of 
the Annual Conversazione will be announced in due course. 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES. + 
ARRIVALS. 

David. Abbott (Victoria), Colonel Hon. James Allen (New Zealand), H. Auerbach (Gold 
Coast), C. V. Bellamy (Nigeria), A. T. Bryant (Straits Settlements), L. Bulau (Hast Africa), 
J. C. Corbin (Nigeria), H. F. Crowe (Newfoundland), W. A. Noel Davies (Sierra Leone), F. W., 
Greenslade (Nigeria), J. H. Griffith (Vancouver, Canada), P. L. Jenkins (Rhodesia), Capt. 
A. E. Johnson, D.S.O. (Nigeria), D. L. Macartney-Filgate (Gold Coast), Sir Henry McCallum 
G.C.M.G@. (Ceylon), J. C. McLaren (Nigeria), B. F. N. Macrorie (Burma), J. D. Milner (Uganda), 
D. J. Oman (Gold Coast), D. E. Price (Nigeria), George Smith, C.M.G. (Mauritius), St. C. Stobart 
(Nigeria), Capt. W. T. Wallace (Uganda), Sir Ralph Williams, K.C.M.G. (Newfoundland). 


DEPARTURES. 

J. D. Allan (Canada), Ernest Baynes (Queensland), N. Gardner Boggs (Canada), H. Boucant 
(South Australia), J. C. Britton (Canada), G. L. Brooks (Sierra Leone), G. Chirnside (Victoria), 
Dr. J. W. Collet (Sierra Leone), J. M. Collyns (Uganda), G. W. Compton (South Africa), G. Ht 
Cookson (Hast Africa), C. A. Copland (Sierra Leone), Dr. J. Dalrymple (Gold Coast), H. J. 
Dawson (Canada), Dr. D. Duff (Gold Coast), F. S. Dyke (Canada), G. Hall (New Zealand), 
A. R. Harwood (New South Wales), A. Hayden (Gold Coast), A. Claud Hollis, C.M.G. (Sierra 
Leone), F. Talfourd Jones (Nigeria), H. H. Jones (B.C., Canada), Dr. R. H. Kennan (Sierra 
Leone), P. B. Lawson (Nigeria), A. Legat (Uganda), Major E. H. M. Leggett (British Hast 
Africa), A. E. Loram (Natal), Dr. J. McConaghy (Sierra Leone), L. Machell (South Africa), 
J. F. Malkin (B.C., Canada), Dr. Humphrey Marten (South Australia), E. W. Melville 
(Canada), G. T. Milne (Victoria), J. J. Nunan (British Guiana), A. L. Owen (Nigeria), G. 
Greyham Palmer (B.C., Canada), H..B. Papenfus, K.C. (South Africa), A. E. Perkins 


(Liberia), A. W. Phillips (Sierra Leone), W. Pope (South Australia), R. B. Powell ( B.C., 


Canada), H. B. Price (Canada), Rev. Dr. D. B. Pullinger (Canada), W. Beverley Robinson 


(Canada), R. H. J. Sasse (Nigeria), Lieut.-Col. J. B. Saunders (Canada), G. A. Sheeley (South 


Africa), Rt. Rev. Bishop of Sierra Leone, M. O. Steedman (Gold Coast), E. G. Stenberg 
(Western Australia), A. A. Stichbury (New Zealand), J. B. Tennant (Ceylon), ©. Neumann 


Thomas (South Africa), Miss Neumann Thomas (South Africa), G. H. Tuckett (Nyasaland), AL 


H. Unwin (Nigeria), J. F. B. Vandeleur (Canada), F. B. Vrooman (Canada), F. G. Wis 
(South Africa), J. B. Wrigley (Canad Ny 
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HONORARY CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


W. Harvey Brown, ESQ., YORK. 

Tue Rev. T. S. Cartyon, LL.D., BOURNEMOUTH. 
R. Curistison, ESQ., LouTH, Lrxos. 

T. S. COTTERELL, Esq., J.P., BATH. 

Carr. G. CROSSFIELD, WARRINGTON. 

C. B. HaĒiLTON, Esq., C.M.G., PURLEY. 

A. R. PONTIFEX, ESQ., WINCHESTER. 

GILBERT Purvis, ESQ., TORQUAY. 

COUNCILLOR HERBERT SHAW, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Joun Speak, Esq., Kieron, Boston. 

Dr. A. E. Wynter, BRISTOL. 


| 
. H. ALLEN, ESQ., BEDFORD. . | 
| 
| 


Dominion of Canada :— 

R. B. Bennert, Esq., K.C., M.P., CALGARY. 

Hox. Cours H. CAMPBELL, K.C., WINNIPEG. 

A. R. CREELMAN, EsQ., K.C., MONTREAL. 

Hon. D. M. Experts, K.C., M.L.A., Vicrorra, | 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

R. FrrzZRANDOLPH, FREDERICTON, New BRUNSWICK. 

Sır Sanprorp Fremre, K.C.M.G., Orrawa. 

CRAWFORD GORDON, ESQ, WINNIPEG. 

W. Lawson GRANT, ESQ., KINGSTON. 

C. FREDERICK HAMILTON, ESQ., OTTAWA. | 

Ernest B. C. Hantnaton, Esq., M.D., VIOTORIA, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Reema V. Harris, Esq., Hatrrax, Nova Scoria. 

Lr.-Cor. E. A. C. Hosmer, VIRDEN, MANITOBA. 

Major HERBERT D. HULME, VANCOUVER, Brivisn | 

LeonarD W. Just, Esq., Monrrran. [CoLUMmBIA.. | 

L. V. KERR, ESQ., REGINA. í 

Joun A. McDoueatt, Esq., M.L.A., EDMONTON. 

Cart. J. MCKINERY, BASSANO, ALBERTA. . [TARIO. 

J. Prescorr MERRITT, Esq., ST. CATHERINES, On- 

HERBERT M. PRICE, ESQ., QUEBEO. 

Lr.-Cor. S. W. Ray, PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO. 

M. H. Ricuey, EsQ., DANVILLE, QUEBEC. 

Isaac A. ROBINSON, EsQ., BRANDON, MANITOBA. 

F. M. SCLANDERS, ESQ., SASKATOON. 

C. S. Scorr, ESQ., HAMILTON. 

Joun T. Smart, Esq., K.C., Toronto. 

H. L. WEBSTER, ESQ., LARDER LAKE, ONTARIO. 

Coronet A. J. WILKES, K.C., BRANTFORD, ONTARIO. 


Commonwealth of Australia :— 
F. W. CROAKER, ESQ., BREWARRNA, N.S.W. | 
W. L. Docker, Esg., Sypnry, N.S.W. ‘ 
Hon. Grorcr F. Earr, M.L.C., NEWCASTLE, New 
SoutH WALES. } 
EDWARD A. PETHERICK, ESQ., MELBOURNE, Vicrorta. | 
Epwarp J. J. Roppa, ESQ., MUNGANA, QUEENS- 


LAND. 
Hox. W. F. Tayror, M.L.C., M.D., BRISBANE» 
QUEENSLAND. 
J. Ebwy Tuomas, ESQ., ADELAIDE, SouTH 


! 

| 

! 
[AUSTRALIA, | 
D'Arcy W. ADDISON, ESQ., HOBART, TASMANIA. | 
1 


Frank BIDDLES, EsQ., FREMANTLE, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. (Ausrratia. 
H. Dareysumer, Esq., PERTH, WESTERN 


R. Premine Jones, EsQ., M.D., Samarat, PAPUA. 
[CaPEtown. 
Care oF Goop Horr: Harry Gipson, Eso., 
Joun Poorey, Esq., J.P., KIMBERLEY. 
Davip Rees, ESQ., J.P., East LONDON. 
Major FREDERICK A. Saunpers, F.R.CS., 
RAHAMSTOWN. 
a eS Esq., M.A., J.P., CARNARVON. 
Tye VEN. ARCHDEACON A. T. Wireman, D.D., 
D.C.L., Port ELIZABETH. 
Narac: G. CHURTON COLLINS, Esq., DURBAN. 
A. E. Loram, ESQ., PIETERMARITZBURG. | 
, W. Noyce, ESQ., BOSCOBELLO. [FONTEIN. | 
Oraxoe Free State: C. P. Becx, Eso., BuoEm- | 
TRANSVAAL: F. C. STURROCK, ESQ., JOHANNESBURG. Í 
| 
i 


, ESQ., PRETORIA. 
Be M. MILER, ESQ., SWAZILAND. 


ae 


` Argentine : 


Wm. WARDEN, Esa., BUENOS Arrzs. 

Bechuanaland Protectorate: W. H. W. Murry, 

Bahamns : [EsQ., FRANOISTOWN. 

Barbados: E. G. SINCKLER, Esa. 

Bermuda: Hon. Henry LOCKWARD, HAMILTON. 

Borneo: G. C. Irvine, Esq., SANDAKAN. 

British East Africa: ALEXANDER Davis, ESQ., 
Narnost. 

Major E. H. M. Leacerr, D.S.O., MOMBASA. 
British Guiana: Hox. J. J. NUNAN, GEORGETOWN. 
British Honduras: H. DexsroH PamLrs, Esq., 
Burma: Carrarn W. STUART. [BELsIZE. 
Seylon : R. H. Ferguson, Esq. (acting), COLOMBO. 
Cyprus : J. R. Homes, EsQ., Nicosia. 

Egypt: E. B. BRETT, ESQ., SUEZ. 

RaLpH C. Crarron, EsQ., RAMLEH, ALEXANDRIA. 

H. Boyp-Carrenter, Esq., M.A., Camo. 
Falkland Islands: H.E., W. L. ALLARDYOE, ESQ., 

C.M.G. [Trox. 
eeneraved Malay States: W. Lance Connay, ESQ., 
Fiji: 

Gambia : 
Gibraltar : W. J. SALLUST-SMITH, Esa. 
Gold Coast Colony: Carr. C. H. Anmrraas, C.M.G. 

D.S.O., NORTHERN TERRITORIES. 

C. S. Craven, ESQ., Accra. 

Guatemala: Carr. G. W. R. JENKINS. 
Hong-Kong: Hox. H. E. Pottock, K.C., M.L.C. 
India: . E. Vivian Gapnier, Esq., C.V.O., CSI, 

CALCUTTA. [Assas 

Grorce H. ORrmEROD, Esq., M.Inst.C. E., LUmDING 

James R. Pearson, Esq., I.C.S., MEERUT. 
Jamaica: FRANK CUNDALL, ESQ., KINGSTON. 
Leeward Islands : Hox. Mr. Justice F. H. PARKER. 
sa : “ae Hon. N. Grecu Brancannt, C.V.O., 

„M.G. 
Mauritius : GEORGE Dickson, Esq., Porr Lovis. 


Newfoundland: Hon. Rosrer Warsox, M.E.C, 
Sr. Joux’s. 
New Zealand: Cor. Hox. James ALLEN, M.P., 


DUNEDIN. 
ALEXANDER H. TURNBULL, ESQ., WELLINGTON. 
Hon. Sır Cartes C. Bowen, M.L.C., MIDDLETON, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 

Hox. OLIVER Samuet, M. L.C., New PLYMOUTH. 

BASIL SETH-SMTH, ESQ., CHRISTCHURCH. 

FELIX McGuire, Esq., HAWERA. 

R.D. Doveras McLean, ESQ., NAPIER. 

H. G. SETH SMTH, ESQ., AUCKLAND. 

H. H. Watt, Esq., J.P., GISBORNE. 

Nigeria: F. BISSET ARCHER, ESQ.,' ZUNGERU. 
C. V. BELLAMY, EsQ., M.Inst.C.B., Lagos. 
Hon. Mr. Justice J. WINRFIELD, CALABAR- 

Northern Rhodesia : Lr.-Cox. A. Sr. HILL GIBBONS, 
A. C. HAYTER, ESQ., FORT JAMESON. [INGWERERE. 

Nyasaland : A. M. D. TUENBULL, ESQ., BLANTYRE. 

Porto Rico: A. H. Nosxr, Esq., SAN JUAN. 

Rhodesia : W. D. CorLeY, Esq., BULAWAYO. 

C. D. FLemIxo, Esq., GWELO. 

James B. LITTLE, ESQ., SELUKWE. 

Tuomas Stewart, Esq., M.B., C.M., SALISBURY. 
Seychelles: M.E., Lr.-Cor. C. R. M. O'BRIEN, C.M.G. 
Solomon- Islands : F. J. BARNETT, ESQ., TULAGI. 
Sierra Leone: R. M. Forner, Esq., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., 
Straits Settlements :— [F'REETOWN. 

G. J. ALTMAN, ESQ., LABUAN. 

A. T. BRYANT, ESQ., SINGAPORE. 

Trinidad ; Proressor P. Carmopy, F.I.C., F.CS., 

Porr or SPAIN. [C.M.G. ENTÈBBE. 

Uganda Protectorate : Grorcz D. SmrrH, Esa, 

United States : Dr. G. COOKE ADAMS, CHIOAGO. : 
ALLEYNE IRELAND, ESQ., NEW YORE. 

Windward Islands : Hox. D. S. Dr FREITAS, MLC, 


GRENADA. 
Zanzibar: A. R. Gavsrairu, Esq., M.Inst. C.E. 
s! 3. vn 4 
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BY BENBOW’S GRAVE.* 


' Fierce Benbow, gallant heart, whose quenchless hate, 
Leaping like flame, smote on thy country’s foes, 
Here hast thou found the Silence, Death’s estate, 
Where round this church the City, shouting, goes, 
And throb the weary nerves of toiling pain. 

The hot gray roofs along, comes, rough and strong, 
With sudden battering force the tropic rain ; 

Sweep daily through the City’s tangled joys, 
Stirring with breaking tides, the vext reef’s noise, 
The blue sea’s surge, the breeze that one time filled 
The hollowing sail that winged thee, valour-thrilled, 
To that long fight beside the Spanish Main. 

The shot-crushed flesh was rent, not that stern will 
Whose anger, armed, held Death’s intent at bay 
Till deathless shame was made the traitors’ doom. 


Here tall palms toss the dark green-glinting plume 
Over the smooth while boles; blood-scarlet gleam 

- June’s poincianas; through dusk star-lit eves 
The Land Wind comes, like one who hopes yet grieves, 
And, murmuring Earth’s dim words of mother-love, 
Comforts with gentleness the Town’s distress, 
And by the quiet dead bows down to bless. 


Here Mother Earth to slumber lulls thee now, 

Thee, her strong son of dark and wayward might ; 
While still methinks an unrelaxing brow 

Symbols thy mind flung backward to the fight. 

Though here, grave-mured, and held within Death’s ken, 
Hate may not flame, dark-embered yet it glows ; 

But for no Frenchman; for thy traitor men, 

Purpose, storm-gathering in the silence, grows. 


Ended Time’s night, the Resurrection beam _, 
Of morn will find thee fronting that clear gleam, 
Thy. brow yet dark, till thou in Heaven art sure, 
God’s mercy’s self no traitor will endure. 
Tom Repeam. 
Jamaica, B.W.I. i ie i 
* Admiral Benbow who died November 4, 1702, lies buried in the Parish Church, Kingston, 
Jamaica. He died from a wound received in battle with the French, having lived long enough 


to bring to trial and execution the captains who failed him in the fight. Though Benbow’s 
leg was shattered by a oannon ball, he kept the deck and continued to cisa the struggle. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


im) || 


Supsecr to a satisfactory arrangement of details the Council of the Institute 
hopes to participate to the extent of £250 in the guarantee fund of £10,000 which , 
Earl Grey has raised for the purpose of securing a three years’ 
BO ETEK option upon what is known as the “island” or Aldwych-Strand 
project: site. This plot of land, rendered vacant of buildings in the course 
of municipal improvements, lies half-way between the City and Westminster on 
one of the great thoroughfares. Affording an area of some 120,000 square feet— 
or half as much again as St. Paul’s Cathedral—it lends itself uniquely to a great 
scheme of uniting in one central place the activities of the various Dominions in 
London. Lord Grey has taken up the idea with characteristic energy, and has 
already secured his option from the London County Council. At present the scheme 
is still in embryo. But the Council of the Institute felt that its possibilities were 
such that they ought to secure a voice in the matter. Lord Grey’s general idea 
of the scheme includes a permanent exhibition of both Dominion produce and 
British manufactures adapted to the Dominion markets, and also accommodation 
for Britannic social purposes, besides bringing under one roof all the Dominion 
offices. Already the Government of Victoria has erected its building there, and — 
the Commonwealth Government is following suit, so that a substantial beginning 
| of concentration exists. As to finance, Lord Grey’s idea is that either the whole . 
enterprise should be undertaken by the Dominion Governments in partnership, to 
whom the lease would then be transferred, or else it might be undertaken by a | 
syndicate, strictly liited as to profits, in which case the Dominion Governments 
would become tenants only. In any case this is an Imperial enterprise, not a 
financial speculation. 


aa 


Tur “Dominions” Royal Commission—as it is officially and improperly termed © 
to the exclusion of Britain—is now sitting in New Zealand. A Reuter cablegram 
has conveyed the outline of an interesting proposal brought before 
A REA the Commission by Mr. Beauchamp, the acting chairman of the 
z Bank of New Zealand. Criticising, as we infer, the scheme put 
forward by the Trade Committee of the Institute, Mr. Beauchamp seems to have = « 
adopted from it the idea of an Empire Development Board, but for a somewhat =~ 
different purpose. The essential feature of his proposal seems to be that local 
enterprises, especially in connection with defence and communications, of a kind 
affecting the welfare of the Empire as a whole, should be given the financial benefit 
of an Empire guarantee, although the funds in each case would be raised locally as 
hitherto The function of the Board would be to decide what enterprises should be 
allowed this guarantee. If such is the proposal we doubt whether it is really more 
| practicable than that of the Trade Committee, apart from the question of whether 
| it could serve the same purposes. The argument, so far as it is conveyed in the 
| brief report, seems:to be based on the economy to be effected in raising money under 


i ee 


Empire Royal 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue decision of the Council to establish a Gold Medal for the encouragement of 
research signifies, we trust, an important and permanent development in the work of 
the Institute. On another page will be found full particulars of the 
proposal, including the theme set for the current year. It has long 
been felt that the Institute was not adequately fulfilling the in- 
struction of its Royal Charter to undertake “ scientific inquiries.” The establishment 
of this medal, to be annually competed for, is an initial step. But the field open to 
scientific research, in matters affecting the development and welfare of the Empire, 
is very wide, and a variety of methods would have to be employed in order to cover it. 
By experiment and experience the Institute may be able gradually to create an adequate 
system. For the time being the intention is to reserve this principal medal—which 
it is hoped may become one of the big. distinctions within the ambition of British 
subjects—for inquiries of a political rather than a strictly technical character, with a 
view to assisting the political solution of the Imperial problem. Within the past two 
years important proposals have been made, first by the Premier of New Zealand and 
then by the Premier of Canada, respecting the closer and permanent union of the 
Empire. Supposing the Imperial Conference were again confronted with that supreme 
issue, what could be more helpful to its deliberations than one or two thorough 
studies of the very essential but hitherto neglected question which has been set for 
investigation this year ? . 


R.C.I. 
Gold Medal. 


Av the same time the Council have decided also to ofier certain prizes for competi- 
tion by young men or women undergoing education in any school or university in the 
United Kingdom. The prizes consist of three pecuniary rewards, 
viz. two of twenty pounds each and one of ten. Full particulars are 
given on another page. In this instance the aim of the ee 
is not so much to elicit essays of positive value in themselves as to awaken in the rising 
generation an intelligent interest in the greatness of the Empire and the many problems 
which accompany its privileges and responsibilities. Something of the kind was — 
attempted by the Institute many years ago, but the results did not then justify 
the experiment. Lately the idea has been resumed by the British Empire League, — 4 
under the aegis of the Duke of Devonshire, and the League of the Empire, which hi 
been the agent of Lord Meath’s enthusiastic munificence. The Council felt th 
time had come for an extension of this work, and their scheme is devised, as 
found on comparison, to supplement instead of rivalling those already iang : 

+ o 


R.C.I. 
Essay Prizes. 
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Tue evidence given by the Trade Committee and the Emigration Committee before 
the Empire Royal Commission a few months ago has ee produced a gratifying 
resulé. Both committees have lately received letters from the 
RC Commission asking them to undertake further inquiries into certain 
Cpmnuaees. specific matters, which have been dealt with in evidence by other 
witn@sseS as well. Some heavy work is involved, but the committees will endeavour 
to rise to the occasion. The request is not only complimentary to the Institute but 
also—and more important—it seems to indicate that this Commission, which at 
first was welcomed rather dubiously, intends to make the most of its considerable 
opportunity. For some time to come the Commission will be busy in New 
Zealand and Australia. 


COLONEL JAMES ALLEN, the Minister of Defence for New Zealand, who has come 
Home to consult the Admiralty and on other business, arrived in time to inspect the 
battle cruiser New Zealand, built at the cost of the Dominion, 
before she started on her long cruise round the world. One of 
* Col. Allen’s first actions was to offer, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, to ee, A the departure of the vessel if the Imperial authorities should so 
desire. The British Government “received with much gratitude the offer,” but were 
happy to be able to say that there were “ no strategic or political necessities for such 
a decision . . . in existing circumstances.”’. Accordingly the New Zealand is now 
on her way out, with a crew partly composed of New Zealanders. The appearance 
of such a ship at so many ports, British and foreign, cannot fail to spread some 
recognition of the new phase of the British Empire. v% 


H M.S. 
« New Zealand. ”’? 


[Fi F “a 
Tux City luncheons have already become an established success. The one given t0 
Colonel Allen was remarkable for the fact that the time occupied was well within the 


hour. Members of the Canadian Clubs—whence this luncheon 
plan was carried to Britain— may smile at the idea of sixty 
minutes being a tight fit, but the “quick lunch’’ was no native 
of London, England. Colonel Allen’s address, which we report in full, lost nothing 
by its commendable brevity. The points were well chosen and well expressed. 
His plea to a City audience for a generous recognition of Australia’s patriotic 
enterprise, especially in national and Imperial defence, perhaps was not so super- 
fluous as we should like to think it. Coming from a New Zealand Minister it will 
certainly be appreciated in the Commonwealth, since the desire for closer co-operation 
between the wardens of the Pacific is becoming keener there as well. 


** Advance, 
Australia ! *’ 


——— R 


Cou. ALLEN was reported, in his interview with the Morning Post, as making 


some interesting references to the Commonwealth Government, with ‘whom he had ~ 


been in consultation en route. Theirs was the suggestion of a 
The Defence Pacific Fleet at the exclusive cost of the Anica of an 
Committee, early conference at Vancouver; and they did not attach much 
rtance to the ofier of continuous representation on the Committee of Imperial 


= 
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Defence, deeming that Australia is too far from England for such representation— 
which they felt should only be ministerial—to work satisfactorily. Col. Allen 
was stated to hold the same view himself, and to have expressed the opinion that 
“frequent consultations between the Dominion and Imperial authorities may serve 
all present purposes.” Though there may be widespread regret at this opinion 
theré ‘remains the consoling reflection that if the Canadian Government atti 
fully inaugurate the experiment, the increased power and prestige which will probably 
accrue therefrom to the senior Dominion may be expected to react upon the Austral- 
asian attitude. Or must we wait—for that or any form of Imperial federation— 
until the Imperial capital is shifted to-a more central place, e.g. Victoria, B.C. ? 


ss- 


ANOTHER interesting announcement made by Col. Allen was that the New Zealand 
of 8,000 volunteers 


3 


Government hoped soon to organise an “ expeditionary force’ 

which would be available for service wherever needed within the 

Empire. This proposal is not new in principle, but it does seem to 

promise more definite action than has been taken by any Dominion 
since 1902. In or before that year Mr. Seddon, then Premier of New Zealand, secured 
the passage of a Bill providing for the establishment of an Imperial Reserve Force 
for service outside the Colony. The War Office, then presided over by Mr. Brodrick 
(afterwards Lord Midleton), took advantage of the position to suggest, at the Imperial 
Conference of 1902, a general scheme of that kind for the Dominions. The cost was 
estimated at £9 per héad of reservists; the forces were to be trained to Imperial 
and uniform standards; and the Imperial Government would contribute to the 
expense on condition of having a definite call on these troops. New Zealand and 
Cape Colony were favourably inclined, but the Canadian Government rejected the 

£ principle as being destructive of autonomy. Accordingly it was decided that, if the 
scheme were to be proceeded with-at all, the War Office should negotiate separately 
with the two Colonies which were favourable. But nothing seems to have come of it, 
and the New Zealand law presumably remained a dead letter. Probably it became 
clear that the Colonial Governments, while desiring an Imperial subsidy, would not 
give the Imperial Government the unrestricted right of calling on these troops, which 
was the only inducement for the Imperial Government to share the cost. 


Expeditionary 
Forces. 


Ar the Imperial Conference of 1911 Mr. Haldane, then Minister of War, suggested 
a modification of the 1902 proposal. Dropping the idea of Imperial subsidy, he 
was able to concede that no Dominion troops would be available 
for Imperial service without the express sanction of the Dominion 
| Government in each emergency as it arose. But he dwelt upon the 
importance of each Government of the Empire having ready at its disposal an “ ex- 
peditionary force” as a contribution to the “ first line’ of Imperial defence. He 
argued that the navy and the expeditionary force were equally parts of the same “ first 


The Voluntary 
Principle. = 


i 


line,” being mutually indispensable. Abandoning also the idea of “rigidity of 


pattern,” as being precluded by the diversity of conditions in the different Dominions 
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he was content to propose that each Government should try to create out of its citizen 
soldiery a suitable volunteer force for oversea service, on common principles of train- 
ing and organisation which would be achieved through the advisory services of a 
common General Staff. This time the Premier of New Zealand (Sir Joseph Ward) 
deprecated the principle of ear-marking any men for oversea service, as being calculated 
to lower the general level of enthusiasm and efficiency among the Volunteers. He 
j seemed to agree, too, with the renewed Canadian objection to doing anything which 
{| might appear to commit the Government beforehand to sending troops out of the 
country. But his first objection, which may have had some force at that time, per- 
haps has fallen to the ground owing to the subsequent introduction of compulsory 
military training in New Zealand. Where that system exists, it seems very natural 


further training which is necessary to the efficiency of an expeditionary force, on 
the understanding that they would serve abroad in emergency. 


Mr. Borden has carried ie age resolution ie 115 votes to 83 and the Laurier 
amendment was defeated by 122 to 75. The second reading of the Bill was to be 
i taken soon and SA to a conclusion. The Opposition appear 

i Canada’s ; - . ; we 
i to be concentrating on the ground that a measure jnvolving so 

Dreadnoughts. . : i ; 3 
important a change in the Imperial relationship should not be passed 
without a special reference to the people. That contention is resisted by the Govern- 
Hh ment. They argue that the principle of an emergency contribution was before the 
people at the last elections. The country will be duly consulted again before the 
| permanent policy is finally decided. The Times refers to Mr. Borden’s policy as 
| one which “ increases immediate security while laying the foundation of a permanent 
i Canadian fleet.” In adopting this view it seemed to be following the lead of its 
Toronto correspondent who had lately written: “ Indeed, it is very likely that the 
organisation of national navies in co-operation with He Admiralty will be the ultimate 

` policy of all the Dominions.” 


Tue Canadian Government has extended the benefits of the British preference to a 
number of countries within the Empire which had not hitherto been privileged, mainly 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates. An arrangement with Australia 
is expected to result, at last, from Mr. Foster’s impending visit 
there. The Bill to ratify the agreement of reciprocity with the West 

Indian Colonies has been passed at Ottawa after some debate: Opposition speakers 
arguing that the proposal to restrict the preference to goods shipped direct to Canada 
—excluding shipment through American ports—was a breach of faith. But Mr. 
Foster was able to state that the West Indian delegates had quite understood the 
intention of the Dominion to make this restriction. One of the difficulties in the way 
of mutual preference between the West Indies and Canada has always been the strong 
hold which New York houses long since acquired upon the trade, and it will not be 
overcome until a thoroughly adequate system of communications, by independent 
steamship and telegraph lines, has been established. Meanwhile it is again reported 


Imperial 
Preference. 
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from Washington that possibly the tariff revision to which the Democratic Party 
is committed may give Canada greater benefits for nothing than were offered to her 
under the Taft-Laurier bargain. 


A BILL to amend the law relating to seamen Pine title of which is “ A Bill to 
abolish the involuntary servitude imposed upon seamen in the merchant marine of the 
United States while in foreign ports, and the involuntary servitude 
imposed upon seamen of the merchant marine of foreign countries 
while in the ports of the United States”) is, according to the well- 
informed Washington correspondent of the Morning Post, being closely watched by 


Seamen in 
American Poris. 


the embassies, and the British and German Ambassadors have already made unofficial 
representations. on the subject to the State Department. The sweeping character 
of the Bill, the correspondent observes, is indicated by its title. “Should the Bill 
become law in its present shape—and it has already passed the House of Representa- 
tives and is now pending in the Senate--it will be a much more serious matter to 
British shipping than the passage of the Panama Canal Act discriminating against 
British ships in favour of American. Under the existing laws a vessel is national 
territory, and her crew are subject to the laws of the country of the flag she flies ; 
all disputes between master and crew, the enforcement of discipline, and other matters 
are decided by the laws of the country that has granted the vessel her register. If, 
however, the pending Bill becomes law, American and not British law will govern, 
and a seaman who has a real or imaginary grievance can seek redress, not in a British 
Court but in an American Court.” 


THE statement made by Colonel Goethals (chief engineer of the Panama Canal and 
prospective Governor of the canal zone) before the House of Representatives on 
January 18, that a garrison of 25,000 would be necessary to guard 
the waterway, only confirms the views expressed by most competent 
military and naval authorities. ‘“ Once we lost the control of the sea 
in war,” Colonel Goethals said, “we should have to depend upon the garrison. . . . We 
could not expect to get reinforcements from the United States. The locks are a vital 
portion of the canal, and should be guarded by a large force, and the Atlantic and 
Pacific ends should be garrisoned.” The opinion that the United States could hardly 
hope to hold the Canal if the control of the sea were to be lost is one that has been 
pressed by Mahan and others, and there can be little doubt that the Canal and the 
responsibilities attaching to it will be the means of persuading the American public to 
demand a much'more powerful navy than is now at the command of the United States. 


Guarding 
the Canal. 


THE opposing views in the United States on the Panama Canal question are 
represented by the speech of Mr. Root on January 21 and the despatch of Mr. Knox 


Two Opposing 


Views outset that = Government does not agree with the a 


to Sir Edward Grey. The American Secretary of State says at the ae | 
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deemed necessary at present to amplify or reiterate the views of this Government upon 
the meaning of those treaties.” The main point in Mr. Knox’s reply is that the injury 
to British commerce feared by Sir Edward Grey is supposititious and hypothetical. 
The Panama Act, it is declared, does not fix the tolls; this is done by proclamation 
of the President, and “ obviously, the fact that Congress has the power to do something, 
or has put, or may put, into the hands of the President the power to do something, 
which may be contrary to the interests possessed by British shipping, affords no just 
cause for complaint.” This is mere word-spinning and evasion of the question 
at issue, which has nothing to do with the powers possessed by Congress, but raises 
the plain issue of whether or no the American Government is prepared to be bound 
by the terms of an international agreement. Mr. Knox quotes municipal law to 
the effect that it is not the power of trespassing but the actual exercise of the power 
which gives the injured party the right to bring an action. The analogy is a poor 
one, but, even so, is capable of being turned against its author, for when a fence 
has been erected by mutual agreement between two properties, neither party has 
a right to level it, thereby making trespass possible. The whole argument is a 
quibble and unworthy of the Secretary of State of a great country. 


Mr. Knox goes on to discuss the question of arbitration, and again it is reiterated 
that until objections are raised by Great Britain, resting “ upon something more 
substantial than mere possibility, it is not believed that they should 
be submitted to arbitration. . . . It is recognised by this Govern- 
ment that the situation developed by the present discussion may 

require an examination by Great Britain into the facts above set forth. . . . If it 
should be found that a difference of opinion exists between the two governments 
on any of the important questions of fact involved in this discussion, then a situation 
will have arisen which . . . could with advantage be dealt with by referring the 
controversy to a commission of inquiry in the manner provided for in the unratified 
Arbitration Treaty of Aug. 3, 1911, between the United States and Great Britain. 
" The necessity of inquiring into questions of fact in their relation to controversies 
under diplomatic discussion was contemplated by both parties in negotiating that 
treaty.” The intention of this suggestion is clear—to try to shift the ground of 
controversy from the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty to that of proof 
that actual injury is inflicted on British trade by the Canal Act. This is the meaning 
of the insistence on the word “ fact.” The possibility of future injury to British 
trade, if the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is not recognised now as binding, cannot be 
regarded as a matter to be left over for treatment when, and if, it arises. Our position 
must be made clear now and for alltime. Speaking at a Pilgrims’ Dinner in New 
York recently, Mr. Choate, late U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain, who was concerned 
with Lord Pauncefote and Mr. Hay in drawing up the treaty now under dispute, 
declared that neither of these statesmen had the slightest doubts as to the meaning 
of their treaty. ‘They used the plainest English they could find and went to their 


A Commission 
Proposed. 
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graves without the slightest suspicion that these words were capable of bearing any 
other meaning than that which they bore on their face. 


THe influence of the Empire on domestic politics was well illustrated in the course 
of the great debate in the House of Lords on the Government of Ireland Bill. None of 
the speeches attracted more attention than that of Earl Grey, the 
President of the Institute. It was an eloquent plea for an “ alterna- 
tive policy,” viz. the reconstruction of the United Kingdom on a 
federalist basis, following the Canadian model, and possibly with Ulster as a separate 
Province. Describing himself as a “ convinced federalist,” Earl Grey opposed the 
Bill “ because it sets up a barrier which must be removed before the federal principle 
can be applied.” Having so lately been Governor-General of Canada he was able to 
recall with effect the utterances of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who persuaded the Canadians | 
to subscribe generously to the Nationalist party funds by suggesting that the objective — 
was a federal government of the United Kingdom, not separatist Home Rule. The 
same line had been taken by Mr. Redmond in the United States. In brief the advant- 
ages which Lord Grey claimed for the federalist solution were that it would (1) follow 
precedent ; (2) secure the loyalty of the Irish ; (3) rescue England from Irish inter- < 
ference in her domestic affairs ; (4) facilitate the reconstruction of the House of Lords, 
as a federal Senate; (5) conciliate the Ivish-Americans, and so pave the way for 
Anglo-Saxon co-operation ; (6) relieve the over-taxed House of Commons of a “ con- 
gestion which is at once stifling to our liberties and unresponsive to our wants.” 


Lord Grey 
on Home Rule. 


Lord Grey did not directly connect the solution of the Irish question with that of 
Imperial union. The only connection he traced was indirect, arguing that in the 
Dominions opinion was generally favourable to Trish self-government | 
on the lines of the provincial constitutions in Canada, and that the 
congestion of business at Westminster was inimical to the proper 
treatment of Imperial interests. His proposal was challenged by the Earl of Selborne, 
who opposed his South African experience to Lord Grey’s Canadian argument. In 
South Africa, said the late High Commissioner, they had tried provincial Home Rule, 
and, finding it bad, had changed it for unification. They had considered federation, 
and rejected it in favour of the model of the United Kingdom. Agreeing with his 
procénsular colleague that the congestion at Westminster was fatal to Imperial interests, 
he argued that the true remedy would be to unload upwards instead of downwards. 
Instead of creating provincial parliaments in Britain, subordinate but additional to 
the national Parliament at Westminster, “the Navy, the Army, foreign policy, and 
India” should be transferred to a “ truly Imperial Parliament ” ; and the old Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, thus relieved, would be “ perfectly capable of dealing with all 
the requirements of the United Kingdom.” He believes that “ the great ideal of some 
form of organic union of the Empire for common purposes is passing into the realm of 
practical politics.” But, equally with Lord Grey, he opposed the Bill because it 
would obstruct the right solution. 


Lord Selborne’s 
Alternative. 
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THE Marquis or LANSDOWNE, leader of the Opposition, who also has been Governor- 
General of Canada, deprecated the use of “ colonial analogies” of any kind. To the 
general argument for self-government he replies that there is no 


Lord comparison between the case of a far-off Colony which Great Britain 
Lansdowne’s 


aia would not, in the last resort, compel to remain in the Empire against 
Criticism. 


its will, and the case of neighbouring Ireland, which Great Britain 
would forbid to separate so long as “ a battalion or a gunboat” remained to fight. 
As to Lord Grey’s Canadian model, “ Look at the map ”—in the one case “ two 
compact little islands,” in the other “ a vast and loosely knit continent.” Many of 
our readers will regret that Lord Lansdowne did not tackle this question at closer 
quarters, so as to answer, for example, the argument implied in Lord Grey’s pertinent 
remark that Ulster has a larger population than seven out of the nine Provinces of 
Canada or several American States. We should say that the case for a federal system 

is based generally on diversity of conditions rather than extent or looseness of 

a territory, which represents only one among various forms of diversity. But Lord 
Lansdowne laid more stress on the “historical” difference between the two cases. 
Quoting the preamble of the British North America Act, he argued that in Canada 
federation had been a centripetal movement, a drawing together of independent units 
into an organised community. “ That was a marriage,” he declared ; “ what you are 
proposing is a divorce.” But, surely, in Canada federation did in fact start with a 
divorce—the rupture of the legislative union of Quebec and Ontario, which after- 
wards entered the Dominion as separate Provinces. i 


OIDE E E n 


— 


A COMBINATION of the principles urged by Lord Grey and Lord Selborne yields 
a plan which has long been advocated eloquently by Viscount Hythe—well known 
Lord Hythe formerly as the Hon. RAS Brassey, and still a Councillor of the 
Date arest Institute. Addressing a meeting at Hythe, he traced his political i 
faith back to his undergraduate days at Oxford, thirty years ago. ' 
Inspired at that time by Lord Rosebery’s stirring addresses, “ he determined to devote : 
the best energies of his life to do what he could to preserve the unity of the British 
Empire.” In his view the creation of provincial legislatures for England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales would be the foundation only. Above the federal. parliament 
of the United Kingdom should be the new and true Imperial Parliament, representing 
the Dominions as well as Britain. Thus the people of Britain would be living—as | 
the people of Canada and Australia already do—under three separate parliaments, i 
in the ascending order of provincial, national, Imperial. 


Tis there seem to be three distinct conceptions of that “ alternative policy’ 
which so many Imperialists have desired to accompany the rejection of the present 
Bill. In summary they may be described as (1)—Lord Grey’s— 

Three Policies. 4, ,adian federation for the United Kingdom, letting the question 
of Imperial Federation stand over for future or separate treatment. (2)—Lord Hythe's 
—ditto, but immediately supplementing the federal oats of the United Kingdom 
with a federal parliament of the Empire. (3)—Lord Selborne s—the United Kingdom 
to remain a “ unitary ” State as hitherto, but relieve its existing Parliament ch con- 
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gestion by transferring the really Imperial part of its duties to a federal parliament of 
the Empire. All three have in common the fundamental argument that the old system 
of parliamentary government in Britain has utterly broken down through “ congestion,” * 
has ceased to be democratic, and is altogether unsuitable to the modern needs of the 
Empire. > =a d 


Mr. PERLEY was mentioned some time ago as possibly the Minister whom Mr. 
Borden would designate to represent the Dominion on the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and for allied purposes. If he camé to-morrow he would | 
have to come as an American citizen, for his British naturalisation 
does not hold good outside Canada. Such is the anomaly of the = 
existing position. The Imperial Bill, which has been drafted to settle this matter in 
accordance with the resolution of the Imperial Conference, is still delayed, the Canadian 
Government having demurred to the wording of a certain clause because it was capable 
of meaning that Canada would be bound to recognise a naturalisation effected in 
Britain, even without the adoption of the Act by the Dominion Parliament. So _ 
the wording is to be amended. But it seems strange that such an oversight should 
have been possible at this stage, seeing that the objection is one which has been con- 
stantly ventilated in the protracted discussion of the subject. 


Imperial 
Citizenship. 


ACCORDING to a cabled report, someone has attempted a cross-examination of 
General Hertzog. To the first question, ‘‘Do you desire the development of South 
Africa as an integral part of the Empire and under the British flag, 
and do you intend to work politically in accordance with this view ?” 
he answered, emphatically, “ Yes.” A further and complicated 
question he declined to answer until he had re-cast it in his own form, which was, 
“Do you not hold that the integrity of the Empire is a paramount necessity for 
the well-being of all its parts?” He is reported to have said that this question 
was “one which no person, even the most enthusiastic Imperialist, could answer 
in the affirmative as holding good unconditionally and without closer definition 
of the terms used and due restriction of time and circumstance.” Taking together 
the two questions and General Hertzog’s answers, perhaps one might conclude that 
the cause of United Empire need have no anxiety on the score of the Dutch race in 
South Africa so long as the actual policy of Imperialism takes full account of the 
local conditions, material and sentimental, in each of the Nation-States. The aim 
must be to interweave Imperial with national interests, so that the former may come 


to be popularly associated with the latter and never be capable of appearing in 
antagonism. 


An Empire 
Catechism. 


Frew realise what a large number of Britons are resident in foreign countries. 
A correspondent in America of the Overseas Daily Mail writes that, having obtained 
the statistics from Washington, the foreign-born population in 
Overseas Club. the United States includes 1,351,400 from Ireland, 875,400 from 
England, 263,400 from Scotland, and 82,600 from Wales—a total of 
over 24 millions. Probably a large proportion have never taken out their naturalisa- 
tion papers. The numbers are sufficient to suggest that here is ample scope for 
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organisation in support of United Empire. The field for the Institute itself is 
restricted by its relatively high subscription. But the Overseas Club, which has 
already many branches in foreign countries, is essentially a popular society. We 
regard it as in some degree supplementary to the Institute, and are therefore always 
interested in its progress. Mr. Wrench, the honorary organiser, has completed a 
highly successful tour in New Zealand. The Club is attempting, among other things, 
to arrange a chain of bonfires round the world for Empire Day—a picturesque 
project which seems. well calculated to stimulate the imagination of the young 
people for whose benefit it is specially intended. 


THE rapid extension of cotton growing in the Sudan has directed attention to 
other parts of the British Empire that are peculiarly suited for the cultivation 
of cotton. One of these is the vast territory now known as 
Northern Rhodesia. It will be remembered that last year a sum of 
£500,000 was sanctioned by Government for the development of 
East Africa and Uganda, and it is understood that of this amount £100,000 is to 
be devoted to the provision of roads in the expanding cotton areas north of the 
Victoria Nyanza. The chairman of the North Charterland Exploration Company was 
justified in expressing the hope, at the last annual meeting, that the efforts to 
develop the great potentialities of N.E. Rhodesia might meet with similar encourage- 
ment. With aid from Government in the provision of railway facilities, and the 
assistance of the British South Africa Company—especially in the making of roads— 
there should be little question as to the future of Northern Rhodesia. The policy of 
the B.S.A. Company is likely to be in the direction of developing the northern terri- 
tories. Not merely for cotton growing, but for the purposes of cattle raising and the 
production of coffee, tobacco, and citrus fruits, the country is well adapted. In his 
report to the British Cotton-growing Association, Mr. Percival has stated that the 
area in North Charterland available for cotton is comparatively unlimited, being 
greater than in Nyasaland. In 1911-12 tobacco took first place in Nyasaland, and 
conditions are apparently equally favourable for its growth in N.E. Rhodesia. 


Northern 
Rhodesia. 


Mr. Scappan, the Labour Premier of Western Australia, has come to London 
on the financial business of his State, which again requires money for opening up 
its vast natural resources to settlement and use. Last year the 
Commonwealth received about 160,000 immigrants, or more than 
double the number in 1908. Of these over 9,000 came to Western 
Australia, the majority with passages “assisted” to the extent of £10, having 
been “ nominated ” by relatives or friends who had already tried the country and 
found it good. Meanwhile the veteran land-reformer Mr. Jesse Collings has 
again protested against the draining of Britain's rural population to the 
Dominions, the occasion this time being Mr. Donais boast that he had in two 
years secured 250 families of “ picked agriculturists for the ready-made farms 
| = of the C.P.R. in Western Canada. No Englishman or Scot, not even an Imperialist, 


can regard this depopulation with equanimity. From the Imperial standpoint it 


Rural 
Migration. 
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means depleting the best reservoir of the Dominions, besides drawing her life-blood 
from the Mother Country. But one need not accept the suggestion either that the 
Dominion agents should abstain from their campaign or that British farmers or 
labourers should be induced to forego opportunities of bettering their lot by migration. 
Apart from social opportunity the comparison of agricultural life is in favour of the 
Dominions for two reasons, one positive and the other negative. The Dominions 
have virgin land, and Britain has failed to look after her own agriculture. Soil which 
has been used for generations, not always scientifically, needs more technical skill 
and a larger working capital than, virgin soil to give the same profit. With a sound 
agrarian and agricultural policy, perhaps in about twenty years—not the day after 
to-morrow—the rural reservoir would begin to recover its level, after which it could 
yield a steady overflow to the Dominions. 


Ar a meeting of the Executive of the National Council of Women in Hamilton (Ont.) 
it was decided to send a letter to all Councils in the Dominion explaining the aims of 
the Institute and urging them to further its work in each district, 


Pe Gin fan H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught has, we understand, approved 
‘ion 1 : i 2 ‘ À 
e on of the action, which will tend to a closer union between the Royal 


and R.C.L Colonial Institute in London and the National Council of Women 

in Canada. There can be no doubt that the women of Canada 
can exercise, by common action, a most powerful influence, resulting “in much 
good, both to the Empire and its people.” 


STRIKING testimony to the influence of the Institute is afforded by a report from the 
Hon. Corresponding Secretary in Guatemala (Central America) “ where a handful of 
Britishers live, work, hope, marry, have families, die or return 
home and, I am proud to say (as the list of the Institute shows), 
do not forget either the flag or the Empire or what they mean and 
stand for.” These are inspiring words. In such places there are always German 
clubs, sometimes French and Swiss clubs ; and it is of importance that the members 
of these scattered British communities should be brought and held together in some 
way with a view to retaining their interest in the Empire. In this direction there 
is believed to be a great opening for the activities of the Institute. 


The R.C.I. 
in Guatemala. 


Tne work of the Institute’s Standing Committee on Emigration 
year has been chiefly directed towards closer co-operation between th 
ment and the Overseas Dominions. ‘The sue yence to the 
Emigration, within the Empire forms one of the points of T° aaa E O 
; Dominions Royal Commission, and a Ce tbe difficulties 
tender evidence. The Committee has given special attention t et and adopted 
which confront Boards of Guardians in emigrating orphan, desert? be yought before 
State children, under their care and control. The matter was ing g Committee 
the Local Government Board, and a deputation from the Sta” and Dominion 
presented the arguments for (1) co-operation between the Home see 


during the past 
e Home Govern- 
+ of migration 
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Governments, with a view to formulating a scheme for assuring the future 
of such children ; (2) the appointment of a Government Department for 
dealing with emigration generally and for controlling emigration agencies ; (3) the 
enlargement of the power of Guardians, and the removal of existing difficulties. 
Much importance is attached to the organised emigration of Poor-Law children. 
The number amounts to several thousands a year, and their inevitable fate, in the 
absence of an encouraging environment, is to drift into unemployment. There is 
ample evidence to show that these children make excellent settlers in the Overseas 
Dominions, where they grow up amid new surroundings. Canada is at present the 
only Dominion which has an organised system for receiving child immigrants, and 
the Standing Committee has endeavoured to enlist the sympathy of the Australian 
States and New Zealand, and to obtain an extension of the policy to those Dominions. 
Details of a scheme of co-operation between them and the Home Government have 
been drawn up. 


Mr. HERBERT Garrison’s second lecture at Bournemouth (organised by Sir 
Daniel Morris, a member of Council, and the Rev. Dr. Carlyon, Hon. Corresponding 
Secretary) attracted a large and representative audience. ‘Lhe 
Mayor, Alderman S. H. McCalmont Hill, D.C.L., who presided, 
spoke in strong terms of the value of the work being done by the 

Institute. Mr. Garrison has lectured to large audiences at the following places: 
Whalley, Pocklington, Wealdstone, North Finchley, Holloway, Kettering, Wigston, 
Eastbourne, Cheltenham, Skegness, Oakham, Oswaldtwistle, Ashton-uader-Lyne, 
Perth, and other places. He has also lectured at Cheltenham College, where a 
special visit was arranged by the head master. Other lectures are also arranged 
for various parts of London and at Southend, Leeds, Wimbledon, Accrington, 
Nelson, Newcastle, South Shields, Stockport, Dorking, and other places. The 
experiment of the Institute in arranging Christmas Lectures for young people, 
following the example of the Royal Institute and the Royal Geographical Society, 
proved a great success. Both ‘Mr. Garrison’s audiences were crowded, every 
available seat being occupied. Many letters have been received expressing high 
appreciation of these Lectures, and there is no doubt that another course will be 
arranged for next Christmas. The lecture by Mr. James Buckland on “ Birds of the 
British Empire ” was also well attended and highly appreciated. 


Empire 
Lectures. 


ONE or two conferences have taken place between the governing bodies of the 
Institute and the Victoria League with a view to promoting effective co-operation 
in furtherance of their common aims. As a result of these 
meetings it has been decided that the joint committee should 
become a permanent arrangement, and should meet twice a year 

for the purpose of comparing notes and of consulting as to future plans. The 
Sa corresponding secretaries of the two societies, both in the United Kingdom and in 


R.C.I. and 
Victoria League. 


EE Donii where there are independent societies allied to the Victoria League 
E aa 7 te in the same spirit. 
e likewise to co-operate in > 
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GOLD MEDAL FOR SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY. 


Tar Council of the Royal Colonial Institute have resolved to establish a Gold Medal 
to be offered annually for the best research monograph on some subject, which the 
Council will determine annually, bearing directly upon the practical problem of the 
closer and permanent union of the Empire. In addition to the medal a grant of one 
hundred guineas will be made to the successful competitor together with Honorary 
Fellowship of the Institute for life. Apart from the successful monograph, the Council may 
award pecuniary acknowledgment for monographs of special merit. The aim of the Council 
is to encourage scientific inquiry into such particular questions, directly affecting the Imperial 
problem, as may seem susceptible to that mode of treatment. Regulations governing the 
proposed competition are published herewith. The theme for the current year has been 


selected with reference to the immediate phase of the Imperial movement, and is stated 
as follows: 


“ The interaction, if any, between the economic interests of a State and its foreign 
relations, with special reference to the question whether, or how far, the self- 
governing States of the British Empire (with or without a more centralised system of 
government than it now has) could co-operate permanently for the purpose of defence 
without co-operating for the purpose also of trade.’’ 


In order to indicate the origin and intention of the above theme, the Council desire 
to call attention to the following circumstances ; 


(1) At the Imperial Conference in 1911, the then Prime Minister of New Zealand 
advocated the creation of “an Imperial Parliament of Defence, for the purpose of 
determining Peace and War, Contributions to Imperial Defence, Foreign Policy so far 
as it affects the Empire, International Treaties so far as they affect the Empire, and 
such other Imperial matters as may by agreement be transferred to such Parliament” 
(Cd. 5745, p. 37). Some difference of opinion was manifested as to whether foreign, 
relations would include “ commerce,’ but the question was not discussed (p. 58). Sub- 
sequently the introducer of the proposal, in further explanation, suggested that, assuming 
“local autonomy fully established, a true Imperial Parliament, which at first could be 
limited to foreign policies, defence, and peace or war, should be set up, the local govern- 
ments to have the powers they have now . . . except with regard to naval defence ” (p. 61). 

(2) Introducing the Naval Bill at Ottawa, on Dec. Sth last year, vie Prime 
Minister of Canada said in the course of his speech: x 

“In this constitutional development we are necessarily confronted with the problem of 
combining co-operation with autonomy. It seems most essential that there should be such 
co-operation in defence and in trade as will give to the whole Empire an effective organisa- 
tion in these matters of vital concern. On the other hand, each Dominion must preserve, 
in all important respects, the autonomous government which it now possesses. . . . No 
thoughtful man can fail to realise the very complex and difficult questions that confront 
those who believe that we must find a basis for permanent co-operation in naval defence 
and that any such basis must afford the Overseas Dominions an adequate voice in the 
moulding and control of foreign policy. It would have been idle to expect, and indeed we 
did not expect, to reach in the few weeks at our disposal during the past summer (in 
London) a final solution of that problem. ... But I conceive that its solution is not 
impossible, and, however difficult the task may aie. it is not the part of wisdom or states. 
‘manship to evade it. So we invite the statesmen of Great Britain to gee with us this 
real problem of Imperial existence.”—Times, Dec. 6 1912. 
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(8) In the Febrùary number of UsrrEep Empire, which is the journal of the Institute, 
‘the Editor, alluding to certain discussions which were taking place in the English 
newspapers, and also to others which had taken place in the journal itself, observed : 


«As our readers have been able to perceive, there are two schools of thought. The one 
seems to hold that the Britannic States might conduct in common their foreign relations 
irrespectively of their trade relations, with or without a federal government. By the other 
school such a divorce between foreign affairs and trade is declared to be impracticable 
except on paper. Both schools cannot be right. But it does not follow that the truth 
would be a simple affirmation of either the one view or of the other. Nor is the public 
likely to accept a verdict from any who have party interests in either view, or who ap- 
proach the question with a preconceived idea as to the best form of Imperial union. 
Recognising that it is essentially a subject for scientific treatment, the Council of the 


Institute have under consideration a plan for so dealing with it” (p. 104). 
m The Council further desire to emphasise that the work of candidates will be judged 


by the scientific value of the method of inquiry adopted, rather than by the political 
tendency of the conclusions reached; and that account will be taken also of the 
potential importance of any accompanying appendices of information to future students 
of the same subject. 


REGULATIONS. 
The Competition shall be governed by the following Regulations : 


= The Competition is open to British subjects of either sex. 
. The monographs must be received at the Institute addressed to the Seeretary and 
aes on the envelope “ Research Medal,” not later than the followi ing dates: 


Country of Origin. Latest Date. 

~- United Kingdom, Continent of Europe, and adjacent places . . January 1, 1914. 
North America 

South, East, and West NES igh and ad facet maces 
South America, West Indies, and adjacent places 
Australia, New Zealand, South Pacific, and Far East 


January 8, ,, 
January 17, _,, 
January 22, ,, 
January 3l, „Ô 


3. The monographs must be in the English language, typed on one side only of foolscap 
paper, with a margin on the left-hand side. l 

4. Each monograph to be marked with a motto or other distinguishing sign—not being 
the name of the writer—and accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing a Similar motto _ i 
|. or sign, and containing the full name and address of the writer of the monograph. 
dig = 5, Monographs may be accompanied by appendices such as bibliographies, analyses, ? 
en charts, tables, statistics or other tabulated information of a kind likely to be useful to later 
students of the same subjects. In arriving at their decision the Examiners will take account 3 
of the value not only of the monograph itself but also of any accompanying appendices. 

6. Monographs should be of a length not exceeding 25,000 words or thereabouts, exclusive 
of any appendices. 

7. The copyright of the successful monograph shall He the exclusive property of the 
Institute. 

8. In the case of the Council desiring to publish the work, or part thereof, of any 
unsuccessful competitor, they shall have the right to do so, and in that event shall make to 
him or her such pecuniary acknowledgment as they think fit, and the said competitor shall 


ficient. 
et. athe reserve to themselves the right of not making any of the above-mentioned 


f the work submitted is sufficient] eritorious. 
awards if in the opinion of ue Examiners none - | ‘y z 
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PRIZES FOR ESSAYS. 


The Council of the Royal Colonial Institute, desiring to encourage the rising generation : | 
to acquire a better and more extended knowledge and appreciation of His Majesty's 
Empire, have decided to offer Prizes to young men and women undergoing education, for 
Essays on subjects of Imperial concern. It is felt that the preparation of such Essays will * 
tend to stimulate interest in the history, institutions, and resources of the various countries 
which constitute the Empire. -+ Evidence of independent thought will be valued by the 
examiners more highly than mere repetition of information acquired. The subject selected z 
for the present year’s competition is 
te. 


ag 


‘Tae Meaning of British Imperialism.” 


REGULATIONS. 


1. The Council offer two Prizes of £20. and one of £10, respectively for the best three 
Essays. : 

2. One Prize of £20 is open to persons being undergraduate members of any University 
in the United Kingdom, and who shall not, at the time fixed for sending in the Essays, have 
been members for more than three years. 

3. One Prize of £20 and one of £10 are open to Pupils of any School in the United 
Kingdom, who do not exceed the age of nineteen years at the time fixed for sending 
in the Essays. 

4. The Competition is open to both sexes. 

5. Certificates will be awarded to the Prize Winners, and to such other Competitors as 
may appear deserving. 

6. The length of the Papers not to exceed 5,000 words, to be written on one side only 
of foolscap paper, with an inch and a half margin on the left-hand side. 

7. The Papers to be delivered at the Institute not later than 5 p.m. on September 20, 1913. — 

8. Not more than three Papers to be sent in from any one School. 

9. Each envelope to be marked on the left-hand upper corner “ Essay Competition,” 

“ University,” or “School,” as the case may be, and addressed to The Secretary, Royal 
Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, London. 

10. Each Essay to be marked with a motto or other distinguishing sign—not being the 
name of the writer—and accompanied by a sealed envelope, bearing a similar motto or sign, 
and containing the full name and address of the writer of the Essay. 

11. Each Essay to be accompanied by a Certificate from some person holding a public 
position, e.g., a Minister of Religion, Professor, &e.. declaring that such person has satisfied 
himself or herself that the Essay marked (quoting the mark or sign) is the genuine work of es 
the writer named in the accompanying sealed envelope; that such writer is a member of oe 
the University or School—as the case may be—and, as to a University, has not been a member — X 
of such University for more than three years; and, in the case of a School, does not exceed 
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MASTER-BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
XV.—BISHOP GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN.* 


In this series of articles on the Master-Builders of Greater Britain it seems fitting 
that a place should be found for a missionary bishop. While giving honour to the 
pioneer and the explorer, the governor and the statesman, the soldier and the sailor, 
whose names have been already commemorated, it is right also to recognise how 
large a part in building the Empire has been taken by devoted missionaries, 
who have sacrificed their lives at the call of duty. From the days of John Eliot, 
the Apostle of the Red Indians in the seventeenth century, to the time of David 
Livingstone, the Empire has owed much to the patient labours and lifelong self- 
sacrifice of the Soldiers of the Cross. But still more when the missionary hero also 
combines in his own person the statesman and the ruler, the soldier and the sailor; 
then surely his name may fitly be included in this series of biographies. George 
Augustus Selwyn did thus combine many attributes. Churchmen owed to him a great 
scheme of self-government. Governors looked to him for advice and counsel. 
and natives were equally his friends. The soldiers, we are told, were en 
about him : the officers said it was a shame that he was not a ge l; 
men agreed that he would have made a first-rate admiral. Who 
this man, who thus won the praise of all classes, and after living throug 
battle and bloodshed, after years of controversy, alienation, and misunderst: 
finally leit New Zealand beloved and revered by the whole population ? 

George Augustus Selwyn was born at Hampstead in 1809. Hi 
Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn and was selected “ as the Instructor of Prince 


school. At Eton he was the friend and contemporary of Mr. Gladstone, who said 
of him afterwards that Selwyn loved Eton “‘ with a love passing the love of Etonians.” 
Indeed Eton had a great share in the moulding of the future bishop, for after taking 

a distinguished degree at Cambridge (he was Second Classic) he returned there first 
as private tutor to the sons of Lord Powis, and then as a Fellow. In 1833 he was 

- ordained on his Fellowship, and took as a labour of love the Curacy of Boveney, and 
= later became Curate of Windsor. There, as a young man, he tested his powers of 
organisation, and put forth a scheme for Cathedral Reform. For his old school 
he did much. Owing to his influence boating became a recognised amusement instead 
of an interdicted and furtive pastime. He had always been an accomplished rower 
and swimmer, and in 1829 he had rowed in the first Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race. 

_ He established the system by which no boy was allowed to go on the river till he 
had “ passed in swimming,” and was at this time “the leading spirit of a happy 
circle.” He married in 1839 Miss Sarah Richardson, the daughter of Sir John 
Richardson, and Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Seldom has a man been 
endowed with greater gifts of both body and mind. Strong, handsome, and graceful ; 
cultured, refined, and scholarly; well born and well bred ; a leader of men, with a 


magnetic attraction of voice and manner, which he never lost; courteous, brave, 


-+ Much help is owed to an article in the Quarterly Review, July 1879. 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN [1809-1878]. 
PRIMATE OF New ZEALAND AND BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 


From “ Bishop Selwyn,” by G. H. Curteis. By permission oj Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritimer & Co.] 
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true; the world seemed at his feet, and the very highest preferment might have 
been anticipated for him at home. Yet his life-work was to be greater than even 
his friends anticipated, and he was chosen in 1841 to be one of the Master-Builders of 
Greater Britain. In that year a movement was inaugurated to extend the Episcopate 
to all the colonies of the British Empire, and New Zealand was selected as the first 
of the new sees. Selwyn was nominated and consecrated in October of that year, 
and from the first he solemnly dedicated himself to “the permanent establishment 
of the Bishopric.” “Every thought and faculty, every aim and hope, the whole 
undivided force of his being, at once gathered round one centre, and nothing hence- 
forth existed for him but his work” (Quarterly Review, No. 295). And yet this 
generation can hardly realise what were the conditions of life in New Zealand seventy. 
years ago. The colony was very sparsely inhabited by white settlers, and these 
were not always of the most desirable character. They had come into sharp collision 
with the Maoris, who were then numerous and warlike, and both chiefs and people 
had serious grounds of quarrel with the whites. The Maoris were at war 
amongst themselves, and still practised cannibalism and slavery, and though the 
Christian missionaries had made many converts, the nation as a whole was uncivilised. 
They possessed the land under a curious and complex system of tribal tenure, which 
was misunderstood and often disregarded by would-be purchasers. These misunder- 
standings led to fighting and wars, and the country was neither peaceful nor safe. 
There were not many towns; thick bush covered the North Island; the roads were 
few, the rivers unbridged, and much of the interior was unexplored ; and a few British 
regiments tried to keep order amongst these warring elements. Into this undeveloped 
and unexplored country the English Church sent an untried man of thirty-three, who 
might have been supposed to lack many of the qualities of the successful pioneer. 
What good would his scholarly learning and refined culture be to him or to his hearers 
in the Bush ? Would one who had been nurtured at a wealthy school, which had an 
undeserved reputation for exclusiveness and pride, be able to adapt himself to the 
rough conditions of a new country, and forget or alter the habits of a lifetime ? Would 
there be any place in this heterogeneous society for a Bishop, whose office at that 
time was considered the synonym for portly dignity and luxurious living ? 

Selwyn answered all these questionings by an Episcopate of a quarter of a century, 
which opened men’s eyes once more to the debt which the Empire owes to Eton, 
and he set a new standard for the Colonial Episcopate, which has been followed 
and reproduced in numberless instances. 

The voyage out took four months, which the new Bishop utilised in learning Maon 
and navigation., These studies he followed with such success that he was able to 
preach to the natives in their own tongue on landing, and later on he became his 
own shipmaster, when he sailed amongst the uncharted islands of the Southern Seas. 
At onċe he set to work to adapt himself to the new conditions. He had everything 
to organise, and therefore everything first to see with his own eyes. His first 
visitation tour was one of 2,000 miles, by sea and land, on horseback and on foot, 
and it lasted six months, during which he «visited every settlement and every 
clergyman and catechist in the ony How he returned has been often told— 

‘on foot accompanied by a single native carrying the little bag containing his gown 
and cassock, footsore, tattered and almost shoeless, his only suit with difficult pt 


just decent enough to enter the town by daylight. ”- This was the first o ny i 
another long tramp, during which he waded rivers s _waist-dcop, ¢ carrying his Ov vay 
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pack on his back, and often camped in the open. Usually he was warmly welcomed 
by both natives and settlers, and only once in the sad war time, when he was F 
travelling alone and unarmed on a mission of peace, was he churlishly refused a 
lodging, and offered a pigsty for his night’s shelter. This he accepted, “ set to i 
work and cleaned out the pigsty, turning out the pigs, and then cut some clean ~ 
fern, and littered it down for his bed.” Í 
When he had in some measure seen the conditions of his enormous diocese, he set d 
to work to organise the Church on fresh lines. He was the first Bishop to lay down 
rules for the self-government of the Church, and he started synods in which both 
clergy and laity were duly represented. This machinery became the model of 
many other colonial dioceses, and parts of his organisation were copied by the 
Church at home. After twelve years of unremitting labour he returned to England 4 
for a short visit to obtain legal powers for the division of his diocese and for the 
organisation of a Church constitution. He proved that no legislation was necessary, 
and the Colonial Churches owe it to his action that they are free to organise them- 
selves. By 1867 New. Zealand was divided into six sees, and Melanesia besides had 
its own missionary bishop. f 
The mention of Melanesia leads us to mention very shortly this most romantic 
side of the Bishop’s work. “ By a curious but welcome mistake his Letters Patent  § 
had assigned him 68 degrees of latitude (between four and five thousand miles of | 
ocean) more than was intended.” Thus the whole of Melanesia was within his juris- | 
diction. So after seven years of unremitting labour in New Zealand, he began his * 
tours of evangelisation through these groups of islands, and for the next twelve 
N years these tours occupied much of his time. Again we have to remember that fifty 
' years ago the islands were almost unknown. They were inhabited by savages 
pi whose occasional dealings with white traders had resulted often in mutual slaughter. 
Í The languages spoken in each group, and often in the several islands of one group, 


$ were different. The coral reefs were uncharted, the conditions most perilous. Yet 
A the Bishop, with wonderful courage and foresight, designed a plan of operations which ` 
has brought Christianity and civilisation throughout these seas. 
a | Navigating his own little schooner of 20 tons, he won the confidence of the different 
c chiefs, and persuaded them to entrust certain boys to his care, whom he took back 
i with him to Auckland for six months, and then restored to their homes. Often 
fi i p they were lent to him again for further periods of instruction in Christianity, and 


by degrees they were trained in civilised habits, and sent back as evangelists to 
their own people. It was a slow and dangerous process. The Bishop would leave 
his boat some twenty yards from shore in the lagoon of a coral island, and swim 

ji alone to the land. He had beforehand learnt the name of the chief, and on landing 
he would call out his name aloud. The Bishop then presented the chief with a 
tomahawk, and held out his hand for his bow and arrows. If the chief sent the 
tomahawk to the rear, and gave up his weapons, confidence was established. Then 
came the giving of presents, mostly ‘fish-hooks, to the children, and the learning of as 
| many names and words as he could. On his next visit these names would be called 
out; perhaps a short trip by some of the savages in the marvellous schooner would 
i be taken ; finally he obtained the loan of some of their boys, who were brought back 
ETSE triumph to Auckland, and given the best rooms in his house. The growth of 
Christia ity and civilisation in the islands is too long a story to tell here, but admirals 
and traders and officials have borne willing testimony to the work thus inaugurated 


nd carried on, in spite of many Bisco nea, by Bishop Selwyn. 
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One last word must be said about the Maori War, which cast a deep shadow over 
the last years of his life in New Zealand. It is an old story now, and it is impossible 
to fix the blame on one side or the other. The quarrels about land developed into 
a rebellion against the Crown. The chiefs felt that they had been unjustly treated. 
The settlers claimed that the Government should uphold the rights which they had 
acquired. War was declared, and much blood was shed in the assaults on the strongly 
fortified Pas of the natives. In the midst of these warring forces the Bishop held 
a neutral position. He thought “the Governor wrong in making war upon a land 
question without submitting it first to some judicial inquiry.” But when the Maoris 
refused submission to lawful authority, and continued in arms to assert their inde- 
pendence, and sullied their cause by murderous outrages, the Bishop fearlessly threw 
himself into their midst to rebuke them for their folly, and to win them back to sub- 
mission and peace. Throughout these years he tried to act as a mediator, and he 
served as Chaplain to both sides. He searched for the wounded after the battles, 
he carried them from the field and tended them in hospital, he bore misrepresentation 
and obloquy and odium with silent patience ; and though his heart was nearly brcken 
by the apostacy of certain tribes, yet he also had the joy of learning that one chief 
at least had tended a dying Englishman all night, and crept down through the English 
sentries to fetch water for his enemy. “‘ If there must be war,” he said, “ our great 
effort must be at least to de-brutalise it,” and on both sides his influence was of 
incalculable value. When the war was nearly over, the Bishop wrote : “ The pleasant 
dream so full of bright hope has melted away, and the prospect of a few more years, 
if it be, God’s will, of plodding labour is all that remains to me, to build up again 
the tabernacle which is fallen down.” 

But it was left to other hands to do the work of restoration. In 1867 he 
came home to attend the first Lambeth Conference, and it was then that 
he was offered the See of Lichfield. He declined the offer by return of post, but 
when, after it had been refused by two other persons, it was offered to him again, 
and when the Queen personally requested him to accept it, he (to use his own word) 
“succumbed.” But first there must be a farewell visit to New Zealand, and then 
he first realised how much he was beloved. English and Maori, Churchmen and 
Dissenters, united in a valedictory address. “* Every spot in New Zealand is identified 
with you. Each hill and valley, each river and bay and headland, is full of memories 
of you; the busy town, the lowly settler’s hut, the countless islands of the sea, all 
speak to us of you. Whether your days be few or many, we, as long as we live, will 
ever hold you deep in our inmost hearts.” 

So he passed from his work in the Antipodes to serve for another ten strenuous 
years in the Church at home. Of that work this is no place to speak, only as he 
lay on his death-bed in the: Palace at Lichfield his thoughts went back to the great 
work of his life, and his dying lips murmured in the soft Maori language, which had 
been familiar to him for a quarter of a century, “Itis all light.” s 

No one who ever came into touch in thewslightest degree with his attractive 
personality could ever presume to criticise his conduct, or to hint at any faults in 
his character. He was naturally quick-tempered and high-spirited. Perhaps at 
times he was impatient and imperious. But if he desired to rule, it was for the good 
of all. If he demanded high ideals and absolute self-sacrifice from others, he con- 
tributed these himself. To young men especially he was magnetically attrac a 

y 


and, being a born leader, he led and did not follow. He left his mark both in 
Zealand and at home, in both Church and State. Absolute justice to all men n whate 
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their colour, large powers of self-government granted even if these might be abused, 
organisation which left room for development and was not hide-bound by preconceived | 
rules, these were his principles and his legacy to generations yet unborn. His alabaster E 
effigy lies in Lichfield Cathedral. Selwyn College at Cambridge was erected in his 
honour, but his best memorial will be in the a of S who are inspired by his 
ry his principles to the ends of the eart 
ee N : W. Oszporn B. ALLEN. 


wi By A. WYATT TILBY. 


ot % THE LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY. | 
er : 
DaviD LIVINGSTONE, the second child of a large Scots family, was born on the second 
floor of a decent tenement-house at Blantyre, near Glasgow, on March 19, 1813. His ; 
mother was a capable household manager, and a woman withal of sweet and tolerant sj 
disposition ; his father, who traced descent from the Highlanders of the Isle of Ulva, i 
and one of whose forebears was slain on Culloden field fighting for the Stuart cause, l 
was a small retail trader in tea, and a man moreover whose religious convictions 4 
‘oloured the whole tenour of his life. But neither the creed nor the industry of the 
‘Ider Livingstone sufficed to lift the family from the poor circumstances into which 
it had fallen; and young David therefore, after surviving the usual domestic acci- 
dents of childhood, was sent to work at the age of ten in the cotton-spinning factory 
= near his home, that his small earnings might relieve in some degree his mother’s 
anxiety over the straining family budget.* af 
` The hours of labour were long and tedious, from six in the morning till eight at ; 
night; and the lad, who had already shown a love of reading and an interest in science, . 
seemed destined to become no more than one of the minor human cogs in the great : 
wheel of Glasgow industry. Such a fate as this had crushed or soured the spirit of 
many arising youth ; but Livingstone, who was ‘hi. red by his mates ‘‘ just a sulky, k 
quiet, feckless boy,” was not to be denied of knowledge by adverse circumstances. 
} With part of his first week’s wages he bought a Latin grammar; by improvising a 
Le reading-desk on the spinning anny he attended he was able to read even during 
working hours; and when the c day’ s dreary labour was done he attended evening 
classes, like other lads of simi ar energy and ambition, and often he sat. far into the 
night over his studies, until, as he records, his mother, fearful for his ‘strength, would 
‘discover him, and snatch the book from her son’s wear y hand. . 
hae But after 1836 the Blantyre factory knew Livingstone BO more. Influenced, no 
Bei doubt, by t cia, of the ‘employment, he resolved to change his way of life ; , 
_ ienpressed p ae y the ‘Dara us “atmosp sphere re of his home, he decided to adopt $ 
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A broader, bigger man than his contemporary mission workers, an idealist who 


looked for the conversion of the whole world to Christianity, he realised that the 
world must be discovered before it could be converted., and that preaching was but 
part of the task in hand; and he possessed not only the love of knowledge inherent 
in the Scot but also a sturdy common-sense and humour, in both which qualities too 
many of his missionary colleagues were notably deficient. Often in his travels was 
an awkward situation saved by a timely jest; a man who suffered in his life hard 
knocks at the hands of fate, Livingstone kept to the last his sense of fun, 


damnation, and minister to he 


not of Christianity only, but of the B 


which triumphed over the momentary irritation of an occasionally hasty nature ; and 
with this went a kindly heart, and a broad and catholic sympathy with all things 
human. ? 
Ee when accepted as a missionary, however, Livingstone’s future oor ea 
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Whatever way my life can be best spent to promote the glory of our gracious God, I 
feel desirous to do it.” In those few sentences the whole future of Livingstone’s life 
of missionary-exploration, even to its lonely end among the tropic swamps of central 
Africa, seems to be revealed. 

At this time he had no thought of marriage, and indeed he scoffed openly at the 
scant attractions of the ladies of the colony and particularly at the daughters of the 
missionaries, who in his opinion had “ miserably contracted minds ” ; but that kind 
of talk, in which every young man of marriageable age is apt to indulge, soon had its 
customary sequel. In 1844 Livingstone married Mary, the daughter of Robert Moffat, 
a capable woman whom her husband describes as “not romantic, a matter-of-fact, 

little, thick, black-haired girl, sturdy and all I want.” 

The union was one of quiet affection rather than deep passion ; but in the end the 
wife had to pay the inevitable price of marrying a great man. She took the second 
place in his life, and saw herself supplanted by his work. It does not appear that she 
complained, and complaint would but have led to his unhappiness—for he loved her— 
as well as hers; but in the long years of solitude that were to come she may have 
realised that fame is not won without some sacrifice. 

At Mabotsa among the Bechuana people Livingstone built a house for his bride 
with his own hands ; and here for five years he stayed, preaching and teaching not 
without success among the natives of that country. 

It was his first and indeed his only permanent home, for soon his thoughts were 
turned again towards the north and exploration. Marriage had but delayed for a little 
while the great work of discovery to which his life was now to be dedicated ; and in 
June 1849 Livingstone began his first expedition into the unknown interior, travelling 
northwards with two English sportsmen to test the truth of the native tales of a great 
Jake whose name of Ngami was said to mark its curious resemblance to the shape ofa 
giraffe.* The route thither lay through a barren dreary country that was almost 
desert, f a land of dry and glistening salt-pans, of the kind that had so often disappointed 

travellers in Australia with their evidence of dessication. 

In these desolate and forbidding territories few people lived ; but two months of this 
dismal travel brought the party to the shores of Lake Ngami. Its waters were slightly 
brackish, save when the lake was full after the rainy season ; there was clear evidence 
that its expanse had shrunk, and. was indeed still shrinking ; but still it remained a 
considerable shect, and the human eye could nowhere see across its surface. 

After a short examination of its shores the explorers struck back homewards ; but 
during the next five years Livingstone and his companions made other journeys to 
Ngami; and in time the conviction forced itself upon them that the lake was the 
head of a large river Shan probably the southernmost of a considerable chain of 
inland seas of which some rumour had long since been heard. It that were so, it was 


* Sis the nearest e uivalent of a Bushman word meaning girafle ; Tletle, the Bechuana 
name ERS Reens EANA The resemblance Aene is rather fanciful, but the lake has 
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clear that a new and better country lay beyond the Bechuana desert—a land of plenty 
and perhaps profusion, a fertile and well-watered territory reaching to the tropics. 

Here was work for explorer and adventurer, and, since these lands were certainly 
peopled by more than the scanty population of Bechuana tribes, work too for the 
evangelist. In tkat conviction Livingstone went forward to search cut the secrets 
of the interior ; with those ends in view, he plunged into that new world. 

On one of these early journeys Livingstone and his companions greeted Sebituani, 
the great chicf of the Makololo, who had established his power and one of the unstable 
native empires of Africa within the last few years over the Ngami countries and con- 
trolled the Barotse valley of the Upper Zambesi. A great conqueror, and a man of 
some administrative talent as well as military genius, he had made himself feared and 
respected even by his enemy and rival, Mosilikatse of the terrible Matabili; but, 
unlike this mighty neighbour, Sebituani was famed for the kindness of his disposition 
and the lenity of his rule. He knew something of the white men by report,*, and, since 
he desired to have converse and trade with them, he sent messages of friendship to 
these travellers in his country. Unhappily he died soon after their first visit, but 
his son, a lad of eighteen, who reigned in his father’s stead,7 was not less friendly. 

Livingstone was now on the eve of his first great discovery. On the return journey 
from the court of Sebituani, in June 1851, he sighted the Zambesi River at Seshcke- 
The discovery was made at the end of the dry season, when the waters were at their 
lowest ; yet even then the stream was from three to six hundred yards wide, and it 
was evident from this that the Zambesi, which had been thought to rise much farther 
to the eastward, was one of the great waterways of the world. 

The discovery of the Zambesi led to the first of Livingstone’s great journeys. With 
his friends the Makololo and a modest outfit of clothes and stores and goods for barter, 
he struck westward up the river, and right across Angola ; “ we marched along with 
our father,” said his loyal native followers, “ believing what the ancients had always 
told us was true, that the world has no end ; but all at once the world said to us, ‘lam 


finished ; there is no more of me ! °” It was the sea that lay before them, the broad x 


Atlantic Ocean and the Portuguese capital of St. Paul de Loanda. 

A brief rest in Loanda, and Livingstone turned back with the Makololo to the Zam- 
besi. An attack of rheumatic fever—the first serious illness he had had in Africa— 
delayed them awhile as they passed through the dense tropical forest ; but after weeks 
of steady travel Livingstone at last led his party safely back to the Barotse valley 


? 


and the Zambesi carly in 1855. They were received as those that return from the — 


dead, with joy and astonishment ; but Livingstone would not stay with his friends the 
Makololo. He had determined to cross the continent from west to east—a feat no 
white man had yet performed. f. K 


& 

* Livingstone found that white traders and hunters for ivory had already made their way to the 
north of Lake Ngami. ‘He notes that they were able to purchase ten good large tusks at the price 
of a musket worth 13s., a rate which left ample profit, even when the heavy transport charges and 
the risks of the trade were taken into consideration. 

t This lad only reigned till 1864, and at his death his father’s empire fell to pieces, after the 
manner of all the unstable States of savages. — ree 4 

f The Portuguese claimed to have done so, and even to have established a chain of communi- 
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vy The journey began on November 3, 1855, and for some time it lay through scenes 
a) lovely that they must, said Livingstone, have been gazed upon by angels in their 
flight ; and then, almost suddenly, they came upon the great falls of the Zambesi, 
where the black basalt bed in which the river runs is cracked and riven, and the whole 
stream takes a flying leap of three hundred feet downwards. Here, on one of the islands 
almost on the verge of the cataract, where the waters steady themselves for their fall 
through space, and their rising spray overspreads the air in a cloud that forms an 
unending rainbow, the native chiefs would come to worship ; this stupendous chasm 
was the natural abode of their rude deities, and the rainbow above was called the 
pestle of the gods, the very emblem of supernatural power and mystery which none 
might touch. 
Livingstone gazed long at the magnificent spectacle, which he named the Victoria 
Falls * in honour of his sovereign, before he proceeded downstream. 
The Leeambye! Nobody knows 
Whither it comes and whither it goes, 


ran the native canoe-song; none had yet explored the full length of the Zambesi 
from source to mouth, and day by day Livingstone came upon new country and 
unknown people. His little expedition lived by hunting the big game which was 
found in plenty in the magnificent Zambesi valley ; permission was asked to hunt 
from the chieftains along the banks, and tribute was scrupulously paid by the offering 
of part of the prey to these local rulers, in accordance with the custom of the country. 
By these means Livingstone passed in safety, and gained for the English a good name 
in a barbarous but not unfriendly land. At length, after weeks of travel, they came 
upon the first sign of the Portuguese colonies of East Africa at Zumbo. It was no 
more than a few stone ruins, the remains of a church, and on one side a broken bell 
with the sacred letters I.H.S. stamped upon it with a cross—a melancholy record of 
abandonment and failure, of a decaying Empire and a lost outpost of Christianity.; 
But even this abandoned outpost was a sign that the travellers were coming near to 
European settlement once more ; a day or so later Livingstone chanced upon some 
native subjects of the Portuguese, and finally he fetched up in the old Portuguese 
colonial town of Tete on March-3, 1856. The remaining course of the Zambesi to the 
sea was already generally known to the Portuguese traders, and these lower reaches 
© of the river could have few surprises even for the stranger; and after resting for 
a while at Tete Livingstone proceeded in a leisurely fashion to Quilimane, where he 
= arrived two months later. 


i ji ngola and Mozambique. Had they done so they would have stayed the north- 
een Bi the British EAUS in South Africa, and altered the whole course of African 
history. But Livingstone had no difficulty in disproving their claim. 5 

* The more poetic native name was Mosio-a-tunga— The place where smoke sounds. 

+ Livingstone was too great a man to cavil at a form of Christianity other than that which he 

rofessed. “Unlike many of his fellow-missionaries of Protestantism, he recognised the value of 

AR Tent its’ kin South Africa; and in one remarkable passage, written at Rio de Janeiro on 

his Scat toSe th Africa, he said: “ The [Catholic] Church [here] is beautiful. If ever I join an 

AN it will not be the poor degenerate sisters at home, but the good mother herself in 
> 


Brazil.” | 
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The great journey from west to east of the continent had added largely to geo- 
graphical knowledge, and Livingstone’s minute observations of natural conditions 
and of the human and animal inhabitants of these regions increased enormously the 
value of his discoveries; but the real importance of his work was far greater even 
than this. By his journey from Angola to Quilimane, down the whole length of the 
Zambesi and through the heart of what is now the British Colony of Rhodesia, he 
had changed the whole future of South Africa. For the great mission road from 
the Orange River to the north, which had been deflected from its course by the savage 
Matabili and menaced by the Transvaal Boers, had again been extended inland. 
The emigrant Cape Dutch reached no farther than the Limpopo on their northward 
trek, and the Matabili had never spread across the broad waters of the Zambesi 
but Livingstone’s journey from the old outpost of Robert Moffat at Kuruman to his 
own first home at Mabotsa, and onwards to Lake Ngami and the Zambesi, had out- 
flanked both Boers and Matabili. From that day the mission road and the British 
road to the north reached as far as the great river that divides South Africa from 
the full tropics. And presently it reached even farther. For the fever of adventure 
and discovery still fired David Livingstone; and after a short visit to England 
—where he was received with the honour which was his due—he returned to South 
Africa to press into the very heart of the tropics, hoping perhaps even to decide 
that ancient riddle as to the sources of the Nile and to fulfil the boast of his young 
manhood, that he should reach Abyssinia. It was this riddle that in the end led 
him to his death. 

Before starting on this journey Livingstone had severed his connection with the 

London Missionary Socicty, and entered the service of the British Government as 
Consul for Zambesi. For this change of employment he was criticised by some of 
those miserable, petty-minded people whose jaundiced pleasure it is to vent their 
‘spleen upon great men; but Livingstone remained at heart a missionary as well as 
an explorer to the end of his days. None that have read the private entries of his 
last diaries can doubt the reality of his interest in religious propaganda ; and his defence 
against detraction of this kind was both adequate and admirable in temper. “ No- 
where have I ever appeared,” he wrote, “ as anything else but a servant of God, who has 
simply followed the leadings of His Hand. My views of what is missionary duty are 
not so contracted as those whose ideal is a dumpy sort of man with a Bible under 
his arm. I have laboured in bricks and mortar, at the forge and carpenter’s bench, 
as well as in preaching and medical practice. I am serving Christ when shooting a 
buffalo for my men, or taking an astronomical observation, or,” as he added with 
gentle sarcasm, “writing to those who forget that charity which is eulogised as 
‘thinking no evil.’ ” 

Accompanied on this journey by his wife and a few chosen friends, Livingstone 
entered the Zambesi at its delta in May 1858. A steamer had been chartered—it 
proved a wretched failure for the work of river exploration—and it was Livingstone’s 
intention to make his way up the Zambesi as far as the great tributary which he had 
noticed on his previous visit, and then to sail up that stream, which the Portuguese 
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called the Shiré, until he should reach the great lake in which it rose, and of which 
several vague rumours had reached him on his previous travels. The work began, and 
soon Livingstone was on the very threshold of the marvellous country of Nyasa, the 
country which was yet to bear his name; but for a while it eluded search. The 
travellers had to return to the junction of the Shiré with the Zambesi, to quiet the 
suspicions of the hostile tribes along its banks, and finally to go back to the Portuguese 
town of Tete, where the previous transcontinental expedition had ended. On their 
way they passed the great cataracts of the Shiré river, naming them after the President 
of the English Royal Geographical Society, Sir Roderick Murchison, who had shown 
Livingstone much kindness; and in the March of 1859 they tried again. Landing 
at Chibusa near Katanga (afterwards known as Port Blantyre) they left their wretched, 
leaking vessel here, and began the overland tramp in the direction where they supposed 
the lake to lie; but the great waters of Nyasa again escaped them. Instead they 
lighted on Lake Shirwa, a small and brackish sheet, but this was clearly not the vast 
inland sea they sought. Again they pressed onwards, through the beautiful and 
fertile country of the Shiré Highlands ; and at length they halted for inquiries. But 
the natives whom they asked the way misunderstood, and denied all knowledge of 
the lake. They knew, they said, nothing more than the river, which was two moons’ 
journey long, and which sprang from perpendicular rocks that reached almost to the 
skies. Further conversation made the matter clear; the native word for lake and 
river was the same, and the lake itself was but afew hours distant. The march 
was at once resumed, and the following day, at noon on September 16, 1859, David 
Livingstone and his party stood on the shores of Lake Nyasa 
to set eyes on that great sheet of water. 

Little more was done on this first visit, for some members of the expedition had 
been left at Chibusa, and Livingstone was uncertain of their safety. He returned, 
and the remaining months of 1859 and the whole of 1860 were spent in thoroughly 
exploring the Shiré and- Zambesi rivers, Livingstone pushing his way up the latter 
stream until he reached the Victoria Falls and revisited his old friends the Makololo 
of the Barotse Valley. Not until 1861 was attention given again to “Lake Nyasa; 
but by now new hopes had formed. A party of pioneer evangelists under Bishop 
Mackenzie of the Universities’ Mission, an institution which had sprung from the 
enthusiasm roused by Livingstone’s last visit home, had arrived on the Zambesi; 
and these devoted men prepared to spend their lives in planting Christianity among 
the tribes that dwelt by the shores of Lake Nyasa. 

Hopes now ran high, enthusiasm knew no bounds ; another great extension of the 
mission road to the north seemed certainly assured. And to these first pioneers of 
their creed the splendid vision that all Central Africa should worship Christ appeared 
a reality of the near future. But disaster followed in the train of hope, as the clouds 
of evening will obscure the late declining sun of a summer day. The mission was 
planted in due course at Chibusa, and Livingstone went forward to explore the lake. 
He reached nearly to its northern limit, and then returned ; but as he came back 
south fate struck two cruel blows. Mackenzie and his companion Burrup were both 
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dead of fever at Chibusa ; and Mary Livingstone, who had parted from her husband 
on his journey and was joyfully awaiting his return, was dead of fever at Shupanga 
on April 27, 1862. From that double loss, of wife and comrades, the great traveller 
never recovered. 

The last lonely journey of Livingstone was a long-drawn tragedy, a seven years’ 
solitary fight with danger and disease that ended but with death. Almost from the 
start in 1866 misfortunes came ; luck seemed now to have turned her back upon the 
old explorer, as against one who sought too large a share of the traveller’s renown. 
The Sikhs who had been brought from India to accompany Livingstone into the interior 
proved unsatisfactory and insubordinate. They disliked the country, were lazy on the 
march, they would not work, and in the end deserted, returning to the coast and 
spreading far a lying story of their master’s death so circumstantial that many believed, 
and that indeed was only disproved after a relief expedition had gained certain tidings 
of his movements. The African native boys who served with Livingstone were better 
servants ; but a more serious disaster than the desertion of part of his followers soon 
touched him. The medicine-chest, the only refuge of the traveller against the fevers 
that haunt the swamps of the interior, was lost ; but Livingstone, instead of turning 
back to renew his stock of drugs, plunged on with his old doggedness into the unknown, 
facing the risk, which amounted almost to a certainty, of illness with no remedies at 
hand. It was not long before insulted Nature claimed revenge for the old pioneer’s 
neglect. of proper precautions. Soon indeed he fell ill of fever, aggravated by 
hemorrhoids, and from that illness his tough but now overtaxed constitution never 
quite recovered. Travelling became a dreadful toil : Livingstone grew so weak that he 
could hardly walk; at times he had to let his men carry him in a rough litter, and 
occasionally, when the least motion was too painful to be borne, to lie up for days 
and weeks together. Fretting at the enforced delay, the impatient traveller spent 
the time as best he could in making scientific and natural observations, in studying 
the Bible—he read the whole of both Testaments through from beginning to end four 
times in one of these lonely years—and in thinking of retirement to his native Scotland 
when the work of this last journey was finished. 

The work was to be left unfinished at the end; but that last tragedy of a great 
career was mercifully hidden from him as he mused of quiet years and the evening of 
life’s restless day ahead. It was largely this thought of returning home that upheld 
him in recurrent sickness, but a nobler motive was not lacking. “ The sweat of one’s 
brow is no longer a curse when one works for God,” wrote the tired wanderer in the 
wilderness, finely and with truth. With the fancy of a dying man his thoughts turned 
to his birthplace ; but sometimes the overweary traveller would hope for rest at once 
and where he stood. “I felt as if dying on my feet,” he said after one dreary march ; - 
another time he cried in utter exhaustion, “ I should like to lie here in the still, still 
forest, and no hand ever disturb my bones.” Yet there were days when that indomit- 
able spirit seemed as fresh and young as ever, the only anxiety whether health and life 
would remain while the great journey was completed. “May God Almighty help me 
to finish my work this year for Christ’s sake ” was written in his diary one New Years 
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Day ; it was but one of several like prayers. But the slowly lengthening shadow of 

approaching death lay over allthis journey. Again and again he was weak with fever, 

and once even that brave spirit records that he was frightened at his own emaciation ; 
at times the sensation of singing in his ears was almost unbearable, so persistent that 
he could not hear the loud tick of the chronometers. Nothing but copious bleeding 
from the hemorrhoids gave relief, and even this was only temporary. The unhappy 
man was slowly bleeding to death—but still he prayed for life and strength to com- 
plete his task. “May the Good Lord of all help me to show myself one of His stout- 
hearted servants, an honour to my children and perhaps to my country and race,” 
cried Livingstone towards the end. That prayer at least was answered before ever 
it was made. 

From the start, too, this last journey was a sad one. Old memories of sorrow 
and bereavement were awakened in Nyasa: “ Many hopes have been disappointed 
here,” wrote Livingstone as he passed through that country. “ Far down on the right 
bank of the Zambesi lies the dust of her whose death changed all my future prospects” 
—in such tender phrase did the old traveller refer to the wife he had lost years before ; 
and later in the journey is one brief entry more in the homely Scots dialect of his 
youth : “ Poor Mary lies on Shupanga Brae, and beeks fornent the sun.” Very soon 
now the husband was to follow. Here too lay other hopes entombed. “ Good Bishop 
Mackenzie sleeps far down the Shiré River, and with him all hope of the Gospel being 
introduced in Central Africa.” Had Livingstone seen twenty years ahead, he would 
have found that Christianity, after this first disaster in Nyasa, had begun to spread and 
flourish in that country ; but the results of the work were hidden from its author, and 
the untimely death of poor Mackenzie in the first flush of enthusiasm made a wound 
that was hard to heal. 

In other ways the journey was a sad one. The appalling miseries of the African 
people, and the horrors of the slave-trade—‘“ the open sore of the world,” as Living- 
stone called it in a phrase that has become historic—likewise touched him deeply ; his 

utter helplessness to relieve those whom he saw suffering day by day preyed hard on 
that compassionate spirit. The horrors which he witnessed were indeed enough to 
move a heart of stone to tears. Village after village was empty and deserted, and a 
whole countryside would be devoid of population ; sometimes nothing but the remains 
of broken pottery showed where men had lived ; in other places hundreds of grinning 
skulls and unburied bones lay scattered in confusion, where native war or alien slave- 
raiders had turned a fertile land to ruin. Or they would cross the route of an Arab 


caravan, and find the bodies of slaves but lately dead—‘ a woman tied by the neck 
to a tree and dead; the people of the country explained that she had been unable ~ 


to keep up with the other slaves in a gang. We saw others tied up in similar 
manner, and one lying in the path shot or stabbed.” Day after day these ghastly 
sights were seen; at other times it might be a slave-market, where the captives stood 
around in rows, their teeth examined by prospective purchasers, the cloth around the 
loins lifted to prove the lower limbs, and a stick thrown toa distance for the slave to 
fetch and thus show his paces. Slavery and the hand of the slave-raider were indeed 


everywher >in Nyasa ; the whole country was rotten with slavery. And the memory 
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of these sights, of a fair country given over to human devils, burnt and scarred itself 
on Livingstone’s memory : in the last year of his life he would start up from sleep at 
night, affrighted by the nightmare of some cruel deed he had seen long since. “Iam 
heartsore, and sick of human blood,” he cried wearily near the end. But far beyond 
Nyasa was found the Arab slave. Livingstone pressed onwards to the north, and in 
time, on March 31, 1867, he stood upon the shores of Tanganyika, the great lake lying 
still and peaceful in a scene of surpassing tropic beauty ; but here, too, the slave-hunt 
was in vogue—the grip of the Arab hand was everywhere. And when Livingstone 
turned westward, sore in spirit, to explore those great forests in the heart of Africa 
where the Congo takes its rise, he found another curse upon the people. Here the 
horrid rites of cannibalism were in vogue ; in a land of natural plenty men boasted 
openly that they lived on human flesh and loved its flavour.* There seemed indeed 
no end to the iniquities of Africa. 

Through all these scenes and disappointments Livingstone was upheld by the iron 
spirit of his race and that unquenchable love of knowledge which made his now shaking 
and unsteady hand note the tiniest scrap of information on some poor diary made of 
torn newspaper, and stored for safety in the battered old tin trunk that accompanied 
him on every march. Nor did he lose the sense of humour } and the great sympathy 
with humanity which made him loved among all these people. “She is somebody’s 
bairn,” was the excuse for a kindness to some ebony daughter of Africa, with a parent’s 
thought of his children at home ; and he notes, with a touch of the tender sentiment 
‘that lurked in that stout heart, a dainty vision of happiness among these scenes of 
blood. One day the expedition halted to inquire the way; and as they stayed the 
march they saw a newly-married couple looking on, “with arms around each other 
very lovingly, and no one joked or poked fun at them ”—a little gem of silent bliss in 
a vast barbaric setting. 

Month after month Livingstone pursued his way, hoping still to light upon the 
sources of the Nile, and to float down its broad waters towards the north, past Abys- ` 
sinia—the waking dream of early days—and on through the slave-ridden Sudan to 
Egypt. The quest was vain. He did not know, although the horrid fear at times 
beset him, that the great river Lualaba, which he reached, would lead him to the 
Congo, not the Nile ; that life’s last hope was no great truth to be discovered, but a 
mocking and delusive mirage that was leading him to death. An attempt was made 
to turn him from his course: H. M. Stanley headed an expedition to search for and 
relieve the old traveller, who seemed to have been lost for years in Central Africa, 
and for whose safety grave concern was now felt in England. He both found and 


* Livingstone records the native opinion that “ human flesh was saltish, and needed little condi- 
ment.” The cannibals of the Pacific Islands, on the other hand, held that it was sweet, and re- 
‘fused to touch the European because they found, by experience, that he was both tough and salt. 
Tot homines. . . But it is said that the unfortunate Pacific Islanders were misled as to the 
succulence of the white man because they forgot to remove the Wellington boots from ono of 
their captives, and the stout leather leggings were too much even for barbaric stomachs. 

t Livingstone. comments in his diary on the fact that the Ptolemaic map of Africa classified 
people according to their food—Elephantophagi, Anthropophagi, ete. “If we followed the same 
classification,” he laughs, “ our definition would be the tribe of stout-guzzlers, the ‘i 
fuddlers, the whisky fishoid drinkers, the vin-ordinaire bibbers, the lager-beer < 
outlying tribe of the brandy-cocktail persuasion.” 
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relieved Livingstone ; but no persuasion availed to make him quit his work; and 
once more he pressed forward, spent and weary, emaciated by persistent fever and 
continual bleeding, in the belief that he should find the sources of the Nile in the 
network of lakes and swamps where the Congo takes its rise. 

Perhaps it was well he stayed in Africa. Had he returned to Europe, he would 
have chafed and fretted at thought of the unfinished task ; in Africa he could but die 
at his post like a gallant man who has shouldered too heavy a burden. And death 
was now hastening her steps towards him. “By 1874 I shall complete my task and 
return,” he wrote hopefully in his diary; but by 1874 he was already dead, and 
only his body returned to England. Early in 1873 his strength began to fail very 

rapidly. The poison of continuous fever was eating steadily into his vitality; and 
the expedition had now come to a land which would have tried the most vigorous 
health. Persistent rains had made the Lualaba and the great Lake Bangweolo over- 


flow their banks for miles; the whole country was one vast spreading swamp, an. 


unending sponge from which the travellers could not escape. In April Livingstone 
reached the southern shores—if shores they could be called, when land and water joined 
in one enormous swamp—of Bangweolo. Here he camped at the village, called after 
its chief, Chitambo, and here he rested. He was pitiably weak—“ knocked up quite,” 
as the last feeble entry in his diary, on April 27, reluctantly admits. His native 
servants were alarmed, and they did what they could to relieve him ; but he was now 
past relief. 

The great traveller had made his last earthly journey. On the evening 
of April 30 he managed, with assistance, to wind his watch. A little later, in the 
early hours of May 1, one of the servants entered his hut and found his master risen 
from his bed. He was kneeling, the hands were clasped beneath the head, the body 
bent forward in an attitude of prayer. The servant paused a moment, unwilling to 
disturb his master’s communion with the unseen powers. Then he came forward, 
and reverently touched his cheek. It was cold: the end had come. 

David Livingstone was dead. In the words of a great Elizabethan dramatist, 
his wearied outworn body “ was but giving over of a game that must be lost ” ; * but 
he had played the game with zest, and lost at last with honour. 

The faithful frightened servants, as loyal to their master in his death as during 
life, now held a consultation. They determined to restore the body of the great white 
traveller to his own people, to carry the remains overland to Zanzibar, together with 


all the personal belongings, the instruments, and notebooks of their late leader. z First 4 
they embalmed the corpse by drying it in the sun and anointing it with brandy— 


the remains were hardly more than skin and bone, the mere shell of the man that had 
been—then to avert suspicion they concealed the body in the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, and carried it down to the coast in this wise. Thence it was borne to England, 
and, the native servants still attending, buried with all honour in Westminster Abbey. 

But the heart of the man who had so loved Africa that he gave his whole life to Africa 
they rightly claimed for Africa, burying it where he died, at Chitambo’s village on 
the southern shores of Bangweolo. And there it rests for ever. 


* Philaster, by Ben Jonson. 
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NORTHERN NIGERIA AS I SAW IT.* 
By J. ASTLEY COOPER. 


Į suppose the absorbing rush of modern nations for tropical colonies is principally 
due to the fact that the temperate corners of the earth have mostly been taken up. 
This scramble for tropical possessions is also due to the fact that far-sighted business 
men, in this highly scientific age, are recognising the fact that the waste tropical 
jungles, especially of the African Continent, are to become the locality of man’s 
manufactories and chemical workshops ; and that light and solar heat, scientifically 
applied to vegetation, are to give us new products of plants and new staples; that 
they are to alter and modify chemical compounds, furnishing others more useful 
to us. It is this insight into the future by scientists which I think is the cause of 
international craving by statesmen and business men, and other workaday people, 
for countries which in the past had hardly been considered, except as places to get 
rich quick in. The ordinary man has not yet grasped the new position, brought 
about, as I have said, by the advance of science, the accumulation of capital seeking 
new fields, the requirements of modern life, and the advance of medical knowledge 
in dealing with parasitic diseases—the chief danger in these parts of the world ; but, 
if we may judge by the amount of the investment of European capital in tropical 
countries, it has begun to dawn upon the public that these, in a permanent way, are 
to be the precious lands of the future. Ifthe native lives there and prospers, practically 
Without effort, what is likely to happen there under high-class European direction, 
with energy and capital applied in a scientific way, and labour properly organised ? 
The most enthusiastic scientific exponents of the future awaiting the tropical regions 
of the world do not exclude from their survey even the Sahara desert to the north 
of Northern Nigeria, in the centuries yet to come—they think worth considering 
regions which are not only sun-washed, but arid. It has almost been accepted as a 
truism that our coal supplies are giving out, but the Sahara desert receives an amount 
of solar heat every day equivalent to that produced by 6,000,000,000 tons of coal ; 
and in this arid region, with great supplies of products available from the wonderful 
forest land nearer to the coast, and the country traversed by a network of railways, 
thoughtful scientific men say that if some economical method can be found to utilise 
this lost solar energy (such, for instance, as the Shuman Sun Power scheme, which 
is on its trial at Meadi, near Cairo in Egypt, and in the development of which Lord 
Kitchener and the Foreign Office are taking so much interest) there is no reason 
why these dreams of scientific visionaries who see great districts of the world—at 
_ Present arid and useless on account of the sun’s intense heat—the locale of the factories 
_ Of the future, factories enormous in extent, with glass chambers instead of chimneys: 
and reflectors instead of furnaces, all designed to receive and transmit the daily 
_ Stof the sun’s heat. In truth, in all sobriety of thought and expression, if we look 
-Yound us at the wonderful inventions, the result of human energy and ingenuity, 
on the earth, in the air, and under the sea, who can say what is to be the limit of 
i i Pe Paper read at a een of the Royal Colonial Institute, on Tuesday, Ree 
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scientific developments—I won't say in the next century, but I will say in the 

next ten years? What a contrast all this optimism about the tropical and ultra 
sunny regions of Africa (and, after all, what would the world be without its optimists ? 
Why, we should still be in a state of savagery, barter as a means of exchange, and 
as-you-were-ism all round)—I say, what a contrast all this hopefulness, all this pouring 
in of capital to West Africa—Lever’s Sunlight Soap Combine invasion for instance, 
with twenty millions behind them—to that famous resolution of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons dealing with the West Coast which runs as follows : 


All further extension of territory, or assumption of government, or new treaties 
offering any protection to native tribes would be inexpedient; and that the object of 
our policy should be to encourage in the natives the exercise of those qualities which 
may render it possible for us more and more to transfer to them the administration 
of all the Governments with a view to an ultimate withdrawal from all except, 
probably, Sierra Leone. 


But since the passing of this resolution we have acquired Northern Nigeria, nearly 
three times the size of England, Scotland and Ireland. 

There is, I think you will agree, a certain want of foresight in the resolution which 
you have just heard, but at the same time there is a tremendous amount of truth, 
that the object of British policy should be to encourage in the natives of these regions 

à qualities which tend towards self-government, and the development of their country. 
I bave often thought why it is that none of the colonising nations of the earth, from 
Babylon and the Egyptian era to this period of modern Western civilisation, have 


left any particular impression on the people of Africa. Perhaps it is the all-conquering i 


influence of an alien climate which has compelled other nations to leave behind them, 
after their period of rule, only isolated forts and factories on the coast, although 
the more adventurous in pre-railway times, who had penetrated into the interior, 
have brought back reliable accounts of countries fertile in a high degree, with great 
populations, and of altitudes where the white man could live in comfort; but at the 
same time I cannot help thinking that a great deal of colonising failure is due to 
the want of proper management of the black man by the white. The three chief 
requisites I have heard in opening up a new country are men, money, and machinery, 


but in places like the Gold Coast and Nigeria, where the men are dependent upon - 


black labour, two other M’s ought to be added, and they are Manners and Management. 


I have so often seen enterprises wrecked by want of tact, by absolute ignorance 


of how to handle the native, that this question of how to manage black labour is 
of the most vital importance in my opinion. I do not speak from any senti- 
mental feeling, though I recognise the good, as well as the qualities which are a 
drawback to native character, but I speak, if anything, from an absolutely 
selfish point of view, the view how to get the most work out of the native ; 
and I say this advisedly, that there are more failures in West Africa in 
business generally from want of manners than from want of technical knowledge 
and the lack of other business qualifications. Every gentleman in this room 
who has resided in West Africa knows it is the truth when I say that there is no 
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better or more willing worker than the West African, if he has the right white man 
over him, and no worse if he has not. The black man quickly recognises if he has 
a capable, a just, and a gentle man over him, and though he may suffer without a 
change of countenance or a word of remonstrance, anybody who knows the native 
character knows all the time he is getting more than his own back again. It is the 
most difficult thing on earth to get the right sort of European to get the most work 
out of the black man, but upon this depends the whole question if capital is going 
to get its own back again in West Africa. The most capable manager is the man 
who tries to understand the feelings of the native, and who does not curse him because 
he does not understand English or Scottish or Irish, but who learns the native language, 
and, more, tries to discover what is at the back of the black man’s mind. Unless 
a man has the precious tact of managing the black man he is worse than useless. 
In my humble opinion the whole economic future of West Africa depends upon 
the development of native responsibility, and trusting it, and I further believe 
that we British as a governing people have done more in this direction than any 
other people who have been in West Africa; but much requires yet to be done, 
especially in mining communities. Sir Frederick Lugard, by long experience of 
the native mind, in his “ Memoranda ” impressed upon all Government officials in 
Northern Nigeria as the essence of sound government, the absolute necessity of 
thoughtful treatment of the black man by the white over-ruler. The Resident’s 
value and fitness for promotion depends, he said, “upon the degree of contentment 
and satisfaction obtaining in his province.” Concerning the contentment of the 
chiefs and the development of the people, the Governor of Nigeria further says : 


I have now had sufficient experience of this country to be able to indicate to 
residents my general views on this important subject. 

The primary test which will be applied in considering fitness for promotion on the 
part of political officers is the ability they have displayed in carrying out what appears 
to be the first requisition of successful government for Nigeria, a genuine recognition 
of the absolute necessity of governing this country through the native administration. 
By a “genuine recognition ” I desire to indicate the combination of guidance, sympathy, 
tact, imagination, and patience by which such a policy can be successfully realised. 

The déVelopment of the African native must be a natural rather than a forced 
process, conducted along his own lines; and it is our duty to preserve, improve, and 
promote the national spirit of his race by an intelligent observance of existing systems 
and a full comprehension of the exact advantage to be gained by an alteration. A 
tendency towards direct personal rule; constant deposals of native rulers or their 


subordinates, practically by the advice of the residents, although nominally on that of ~ 


the chiefs; the sacrifice of the native administration or ideals to unknown and unappre- 
ciated British notions will convince me of the unsuitability of an officer to deal with 
the policy outlined. 


. 


These principles of rule refer to the general mass of the people in West Africa, 
but some discrimination must be made in dealing with the rascals in the Coast towns, 
and the Pagans in the so-called unsettled districts. These remarks which I have 
made on the subject of the treatment of the black man in his own country, I repeat, 


I say not in the spirit of negro-philism, but from the point of view of the business man 
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who wants to get as good a return as he can for his investment of capital. Isay 
further, that if they will only sink into the minds of the London control when they 
are selecting people to go to West Africa, this paper will in this way alone have 
served a useful purpose. 
I landed at Seccondee, the southern terminus of the Kumassi railway, as I wanted 
a run through the Gold Coast Colony to see what progress had been made since I 
was last ashore. I found that while pessimism reigns in the City of London over 
Gold Coast prospects it was not justified by the development work going on in the 
Colony. 

We arrived off the bar at Lagos in Southern Nigeria at daylight, and though we 
all took a hurried breakfast on the advice of the steward, we did not get away from 
the ship until about twelve. It was about three, after getting through the Customs, 
when we finally reached Iddo station, the starting-place of the Northern Nigerian 
Railway express, and the train started at nine for the journey, a very comfort- 
able dinner being served in the train. I had a run round Lagos in the afternoon, 
borrowed a trolley, and came across Mr. Hewett of the Railway Department, who 
abtained a locomotive and guard’s van, running me round to show me many points 
of interest and improvement, such as the materials for the new water scheme, work 
on the breakwater, and drainage, which are going on. There is no doubt that Lagos 
is going to play a very important part in the future history of the United Nigerias, 
though personally I do not favour capitals of tropical colonies being situated on the 
Coast. Before the train started at nine, Mr. Glazier, the general manager of the 
railway, and Mr. Waller came down, both officials being evidently fully alive to the 
improvements necessary in transporting passengers and cargo from the ocean liners 
to the railway station, if the railway is to compete with the comfort of the Niger 
Company’s boats running from Forcados to Baro. After one of the longest and 
heaviest days I have ever had in my experience of West Africa, I did not want 
the rocking motion of the train to induce sound sleep, the sleeping compartment 
being quite as good as on many of our home railways. I, like most people who have 
been to Nigeria, had heard many previous stories about the climate, but when I looked 
out of the train window in the morning, from the nature of the country and the timber, 

I saw that all these statements had been exaggerated. In fact, since I have been back 
I have had more illnesses, through catching a cold in this lovely climate, than I have 
had in the whole of my travels in Africa. We had already emerged from the jungle belt 
into short scrub and stunted trees such as one sees between Natal and the Transvaal. 
As we approached Ilorin, just over the border of Southern Nigeria, 246 miles from 
Lagos, innumerable flocks of sheep and goats and droves of cows helped to lend anim- 
ation to the landscape, while at all the stations the people, a fine manly race clad in 
white flowing robes, flocked to see the train and the steam engine—perhaps the greatest 
pacificator of civilisation in existence among a semi-barbarous race—and welcomed 
our arrival with courteous and most elaborate salutations. In the neighbourhood of 
these towns the country is evidently very thickly eneas with people pe rea 
x agricultural and pastoral life. From the moment that I saw the country new tha 
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the stories about the unhealthiness of the climate were a libel upon Northern Nigeria. 
I never saw a mosquito while I was there. Of course I was there in the hottest and 
driest time of the year, and I took due precautions to guard my head against the sun’s 
rays, and my body against the changes of temperature, which are real dangers. It was 
only when I was coming down the Niger on my return journey and nearing the Coast, 
that the climatic bogies came back to my recollection. The hospitals appeared to be 
full of nurses and singularly free of patients, and the general healthiness of men, 
especially on the high land, is a strong testimony to the suggestion made by the 
present Colonial Secretary of State for the establishment of a sanatorium on the 
Bauchi Plateau for the whole of Nigeria : a West African equivalent to the Simla of 
India. 
Tt was at Jebba, 306 miles from Lagos, that I first saw the mighty Niger river. 
I went up the Congo some years ago, but I think the Niger is the finer river, with more 
picturesque surroundings. At Jebba the train was uncoupled, and run in two portions 
on a powerful steam ferry, by which we crossed the river. Mr. Weir, who surveyed 
the line to Kano, and who is in charge of the construction of the bridge which will - 
span the river for the train service, told me that he hoped the bridge would be open for 
trafic by the middle of next year. At Jebba we remained for the night, and reached 
Zungeru, the capital of Northern Nigeria, 429 miles from Lagos, at about midday on 
Sunday, having left Lagos at nine on the Friday evening. This probably does not seem 
fast travelling to those who do not know Africa, but in pre-railway times it would have 
taken me nearly a month to have got to Zungeru. Kano is 712 miles from Lagos, 
and a caravan taking goods down to the Coast for sale would find the world older by 
four months at least before it arrived back at the starting-place, and this one journey 
alone—once in the year—in the dry season; whereas with the railway facilities 
now given the trader can turn over his capital at least a hundred times. The 
journey need not be any longer than three days—the first day to Jebba, the second 
to Minna, and the third to Kano. What this revolution in travelling means to the 
agricultural, economic, mineral, and social development of the country I need not point 
out; and by the end of this year the branch railway from Zaria to the tinfields round 
Naraguta will have its terminus right on the field at Bukeru. At the present moment 
it has reached Rahama, about fifty-eight miles from the centre of the field. On the 
announcement of the decision to extend the railway, the Assistant Inspector 
of Mines for the Government pointed out that at the present time the con- 
veyance of a ton weight from Rahama to Bukeru or vice versa takes thirty-three 
natives three days, which, at 9d. per day, equals £3 14s. 3d., and if there is no return 
freight this amount is doubled. The charge on the railway would be practically 6d. per 
ton per mile—equal to 30s. I may add here that on the general aspect of tin-mining 
in Northern Nigeria the Chief Inspector of Mines has recently reported: “It would 
appear from reports received that the tin-mining industry will be an important one for 
some years to come, and if the recent indications of lode deposits prove to be well — 
founded the industry may be looked upon as a permanent factor in the wealth of the 
Protectorate.” I may also add, if the changed attitude of the Colonial Office and the _ 
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Northern Nigerian Government to the tin-mining industry is a genuine one, they should 
show their favourable interest in it by reducing as far as possible the freight charges on 
the railway instead of bleeding the mining companies as much as they can, after the 
calamitous example of the Gold Coast Colony. Instead of snatching a big profit on the 
railways by high freights it would be both statesmanlike and businesslike only to make 
the railways pay their way for the next two years, so as to help the struggling mining 
industry until it is firmly established and the tinfield is developed on the extensive 
scale which it deserves. The Northern Nigerian Government could afford to adopt a 
generous policy on its railways, which are there primarily to open up the country by 
cheap and quick travelling : if the Imperial Mint gave back the profit of 44d. on every 
shilling which it makes on the silver coinage sent into the country—amounting to 
£250,000, equal to the present Imperial subsidy—and if in addition the cost of the 
troops in Northern Nigeria for the protection of the South, amounting to £70,000 per 
annum, were allocated to the wealthier South, the colony of Northern Nigeria would 
not only be paying its way, but would have a handsome balance. In this matter of 
ailway freights, the Government of Nigeria can well afford to be generous, secing that 
she revenue from mining is based upon the output of the field, as they collect a royalty 
on the output. 

I discussed with many representative men in Northern Nigeria the difficulties 
of the labour question. They agreed with me that there is sure to be labour trouble 
when the native in this country can live well on 2d. a day, and if he can make 4s. 
per week he can live in comfort equal to £300 per annum at home; but there is no 
reason why the native’s outlook on life and its necessities should not change—the 
same as the South African native, through working in the mines, has altered his 
views. But in the mining districts of Northern Nigeria this labour question will not be 
of such importance in the future as in the past, because soon the railway will be 
carrying right on to the field labour-saving machinery. Mr. Richardson, the general 
manager of the Bisichi mine, who has had a big experience in the Straits, told 
me when I saw him on the Plateau that he was arranging on the property which 

he controlled to reduce manual labour to a minimum, and substitute mechanical 
labour, and he seemed to have no doubt that this could be successfully done if the 
right sort of machinery were sent out. Other managers are also evolving schemes 
to cope with this labour question, which everybody admits is a serious one in a 
country where the native tells you, when invited to work, that “ God—Allah— 
gives us everything we want.” There are, however, 200,000 Pagans on the Plateau, 
and it is to this hardy race that we must look for the solution of the labour problem, 
The offer of money at present is very little incentive to work, but tact and knowledge 
of the Haussa language by the white manager, and the story which the labourer has 
to tell—how he is treated when at work—and the luxuries which he brings back 
when he returns to his cacti-surrounded village, will all help. 

The trouble about food will no longer be a trouble when the railway gets right on 


to the Plateau, as it will at the end of this year; and there ought to have been no 


trouble last year if the mine managers and the Government had worked together witha 
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little sympathetic co-operation. There is no reason either why plenty of corn and 
other food should not be grown on the Plateau itself. The alleged water trouble, too, 
is hugely exaggerated. There is plenty of water in Northern Nigeria—a heavy and 
regular rainfall, if it is only properly conserved, sufficient for all the purposes of alluvial 
mining, and there is any amount below the surface of the earth. When I was there, 
after and during one of the hottest summer seasons in the white man’s recollection, 
there was water in the principal rivers and streams. I can assure you that there will 
be no trouble about water when the managers have got over the prospecting stage of 
the field, and have time to think and conserve ; and there will be no necessity there for 
a Northern Nigerian Sir John Forrest, who, when there was water trouble in West 
Australia, brought water up to Kalgoorlie in a 30-inch mainpipe from a place over 
350 miles away—and it paid to doit. The water trouble in Northern Nigeria is child’s 
play to what it has been in West Australia and other mining countries. Then we 
hear there is no fuel; but coal has been discovered at Udi on the Niger, which in calorific 
power is nearly equal to Welsh coal, and the Colonial Office at the present moment are 
carrying out very careful and successful investigations. In the meantime Mr. Assheton 
Leaver, the chairman of Tin Areas and Jos Mines, as well as Mr. Oliver Wethered, the 
Chairman of Rayfield, have announced that they have made arrangements for an 
adequate supply of oil fuel, which can be brought up easily and comparatively cheaply 
from the Coast. All these temporary troubles, which appear to be the business of 
some’ people to run about and exaggerate, are the usual incidents of a new mining-field, 
and exist to be coped with and conquered, if the field is worth it. In connection with 
this fuel question, the geographical configuration of the Plateau struck me as being 
particularly favourable to the use of hydraulic or electric power; and I am sure that 
both Nareguta and Rayfield can be worked by hydraulic power, not to mention other 
properties. I have only a short time at my disposal, or I could deal with these alleged 
troubles in a much fuller and more scientific way, and I am sure we shall hear less 
and less about them as time goes on. 

But the statements made about no railways, no labour, no food, no water, no fuel are 
put into the shade by the statement that there is no tin. Thatindeed would have been 
a difficult “ no” to have answered, for after all we must judge a field by its output. 
I remember when Naraguta, after it was bought from the Niger Company and 
formed into a company itself, announced its first output of about 40 tons—which it 
has, by the way, maintained regularly ever since—the “ no” and knowing people on the 
Stock Exchange said, ‘‘ Ah, they have been saving their stuff up a long time for that.” 
But the monthly output has gone on regularly ever since, and is likely to go on for 
many years to come ; and then other companies came along with their outputs—and this 
list of output companies has been continually added to—and for the last five months of 
this year it has amounted to 1,200 tons. Lord Scarborough, the chairman of the Niger 
Company, said the other day production has been begun now by 28 new companies in 
Northern Nigeria. The whole output for 1912 from Northern Nigeria has been over 
3,000 tons, just about double what it was in 1911 with 1,6424 tons—and remember, it is 
hardly fair to say that the prospecting period has been got over in Northern Nigeria; 
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and that in the Straits no one thinks of an output from a new alluvial tin proposi- 
tion under two years’ preliminary work. It beats me how such progress has been made 
in Northern Nigeria, especially with no railway, no labour, no food, no water, no 
fuel—and no tin. All that mining men ask the public is to give them time to overcome 
those natural difficulties, which always confront the acquisition of great mineral wealth 
in new countries. The pessimists, and the bears, as they are called on the Stock 
Exchange, always have a grand time between the first speculative stage ofa new mineral 
industry and its establishment as an industry. Why, I believe some of those earliest 
in the Northern Nigerian tin boom are so astonished at the gradually increasing out- 
put that they donot know themselves whether to consider the shares they still hold as 
gambling counters or as an industrial investment. Why should not the idea have been 
ridiculed that there was alluvial tin in Northern Nigeria ? Why, the idea was ridiculed 
that gold existed in paying quantities on the Rand! All the discoveries were discounted 
and discredited, and it was commonly reported that learned geologists had given 
it as their solemn opinion that the geological formations of the Rend district could 
not possibly hold gold. It is interesting how on so many occasions history repeats 
tself. We are only on the eve of the industry in Northern Nigeria, for not only has 
Northern Nigeria generally speaking not been properly prospected, but neither have 
individual properties been properly pitted, except perhaps Naraguta with its 6,000 
pits, every one showing tin, and until this has been done no one can speak positively. 
Northern Nigerians are being told by expert engineers and geologists that if they are 
to be successful they must look in certain places for their tin; so were the early 
Malayan miners, but experience has proved that it is found in Malaya not only in the 
valleys but on the tops of the mountains—in fact that it is found all over the country 
and taken from depths hardly deeper than the roots of the grass to 200 feet. The 
possibilities of a proved tin country are enormous, for no one can tell for how many 
tens of thousand of years time and tempest have been weathering down the granite 
rocks and concentrating tin below, and no one is in a position to say that Northern 
Nigeria shall not equal during the next twenty years the output of Malaya of 1,000,000 
tons of tin—equalto the colossal value of £111,000,000. Malaya has learnt by practical 
experience to leave the lode alone until the alluvial has been exhausted, and in this 
~ direction Northern Nigeria might well profit by the example of older and more 
experienced tin miners. 
My contention that Northern Nigeria has not yet been prospected, and that 
innumerable discoveries are yet awaiting the adventurer, is borne out by an article in 
the Mining Magazine on “ Mining Law in Nigeria,” from which I quote the following : 


The mineral resources of Northern Nigeria were practically untouched until the 
flotation of a number of tin-mining companies in 1910. The Government, no doubt, is 
anxious for the development of the country’s mineral wealth, as well as its other 
natural resources, but in framing the mining regulations the intent seems to have been 
to debar the prospector. This is a mistake. With but few exceptions the mining 
districts of the world have been discovered and tested, not by the trained engineer 
‘representing large capital, but by the poor prospector wandering from place to place in 
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share-market, and is content to work’ alone with a skill and aptitude for tracing 
minerals to their source that few, if any, engineers possess. Contrary to usual experience, 
the greater number of alluvial deposits so far disclosed in Northern Nigeria have been 
found by men of the engineer class, who have been aided by the open character of the 
country and have profited from the fact that the prospector class has been represented 
by the native worker. It is stated that all the deposits so far opened up have been 
discovered by black men. If the country is to be developed further, it is advisable 


to so alter the law as to encourage the more skilful but poorer prospector, the man whose 
profession is the finding of mineral in place. 


Nor do I think it to the advantage or towards the development of the country that 
before an exclusive prospecting licence is granted it should be necessary for the 
applicant to show available cash assets equal to £500 per square mile. 

When I got to Zungeru on the Sunday, I walked up to Government House to 
present a letter of introduction which the Colonial Office had given me to the Acting 
Governor, but I found him away on tour. In his place I met Mr. Matthews, Acting 
Chief Secretary, one of the ablest men in Northern Nigeria, who insisted on my 
stopping a week at Zungeru, as it would give me some insight into affairs. The 
Government at that moment were in the throes of an angry controversy over some 
breach of regulations with a powerful mining group. Iam glad to say that by the 
time I reached Naraguta the matter had been practically settled, after an appeal to 
London, and an ugly squabble averted which, if it had come to a head, would have 
done the mining industry harm, and created bad feeling between the Government 
and the miners. If there were a little more give and take on each side between 
these two classes it would be better for the country. The Government officials do 
not like the hustling methods of the mining man, who recognises his own importance 
to the country, and the free and easy independent mining man hates the red- 
tapeism and sometimes too dictatorial attitude of the Government official. They 
do not mix socially as a rule. Jf they do not know one another how can they 
appreciate the good qualities in each other? They are both essential, as well as the 
trader, to the development of the country, and it is a pity there is so much mutual 
suspicion and, shall I say, lack of understanding, among men all working for the 
common good. 

Zungeru, though the seat of the Government, is nothing much more than a civilian 
and military camp, laid out in a park-like manner, with many bungalows which once 
were new. Sir Frederick Lugard chose the site, I believe, chiefly on account of 
the fact that a beautiful little river with good water runs through the township all 
the year round. It is further remarkable as it has an ice factory, and an interesting 
garden made by the prisoners, close to Government House, which proves what 
irrigation could do in that country. It is also remarkable for its dry heat, but as I 
had been boiled and alternately roasted on the Gold Coast, in the jungle belt about a 
week before my arrival I found it quite a salubrious and bracing spot, although I 
admit the sun was hot and light German laager always welcome. 

In the course of the few days I spent at Zungeru I was able to appreciate how 
hard the officials worl. Hundreds of telegrams kept pouring in all day long from 
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all parts of the Protectorate, and everybody’ seemed to take a real, hearty interest 
in the work; and initiative is encouraged. The Acting Chief Secretary and the 
Acting Chief Justice were in constant touch every day with the Acting Governor 
through a splendid telegraph service—everybody seems to be “ acting” here, as 
the staff is very much undermanned. It was altogether an interesting study of 
Government in a tropical protectorate, undermanned, but effective and energetic. 

On my way north to Kano, I stayed for the night with the Resident at Minna, 
which is the junction of the railway from Baro and Lagos. This place being so central 
would be capital for the seat of Government if the water supply were more reliable. 
There is always a breeze, the country is open and cleared for miles, and there is 
plenty of room on the eminence upon which the Resident’s bungalow stands for 
many Government buildings and private residences. Below the hill meanders the 
great white road from the Sahara to the sea. 

After Minna I lost my luxurious railway carriage and travelled in a construction 
wagon on the railway—part of this line was laid under the direction of Mr. Eaglesome 
at the rate of 64 miles per day—and spent the first night at Kaduna where I met 
Mr. Bland, the Acting General Manager of the railways, and other railway men, as 
Kaduna at that time was the administrative centre for the railway. All through the 

est of my journey in Nigeria I had to provide for myself, on the railway, on trek, 

ind on the journey back by the Niger ; but the black man is a born cook and my other 
servants were capital fellows. My wants, after they got used to me, were always 

_ anticipated ; I never locked anything up and I never had anything stolen. When 
I got to Forcados and boarded the liner they wanted to come to England with me, 
but we had to part. 

From Kaduna I travelled on to Zaria, which is the junction for Rahama, the 
present terminus of the railway for the tinfields. At Zaria there is a cotton ginnery, 
employing over 100 men when I was there, and it is expected the output for Liverpool 
next year will be equal to £50,000. 

I should exhaust myself and weary you if I attempted to describe in any detail 
this most interesting and fertile country all the way about 300 miles from Minna 
to Kano. It is a continual panorama of park lands, rich and fertile agricultural 

lands, in parts near the many walled towns, closely cultivated, the whole of which 
I should think, after the rains had come, would present a very remarkable 
scene of sylvan and cultivated beauty. The land grows heavy crops of rice, 


cotton, corn, and onions. The Northern Nigerian is very fond of his onion, 


as well as the kola nut. In the wild uncultivated areas the shea nut lies 
rotting on the ground, because the native has not sufficient encouragement to 
take it to market. I am given to understand that 90 per cent. of the forest trees 
are shea butter nut. The local trader can buy them at £10 a ton and can sell for 
£30 in Liverpool. Then it is also a great ground-nut country. The sylvan products 
of Northern Nigeria, when properly marketed, should be a great source of wealth, 
Combined with this a champagne au, plenty of horses ridden by picturesque 
Menene, and innumerable herds of cattle, and you can picture for yourselves 
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a delightful country, combining all the freedom of vast areas with the spirit of 
Orientalism. How many herds of cattle there are in Northern Nigeria nobody knows, 
but the Government returns state that a tax is already assessed on 1,200,000 cattle. 
Bullocks can be bought at 15s. each, and a cow with calf for £3, and yet the white man 
complains he can get no fresh meat. A butcher’s shop is badly wanted, I should 
think; and what a great work a strong agricultural Government Department could 
do! Itis only a few years ago that all through this country and in the great provinces 
of Northern Nigeria to the north of Kano, in the Bornu and Sockatoo provinces, all the 
people were continually on watch and ward. never safe outside their own city walls. 
With the Pax Britannica the native population will go up by leaps and bounds. No 
wonder the traders are pouring in from Europe to compete with the Niger Company and 
the Arab merchants. The following remarks of Sir Frederick Lugard will further help 
to illuminate the past and future of this wonderful neighbourhood: “ Experience 
seems to point to the conclusion that in a country so fertile as this, taxation is a 
moral benefit to the people, by stimulating industry and production. Hitherto the 
male population has been largely engaged in tribal war, and the men have depended 
on the labour of their women and the great fertility of the soil to supply their needs 
in food. When taxes were formerly paid, and have lapsed, I am informed that 
large areas have gone out of cultivation, and the male population deprived of the 
necessity for producing a surplus to pay their taxes, and of the pastime of war, have 
become indolent, and addicted to drinking and quarrelling. The pressure of population 
is the corrective in most countries, but in this country, devastated by years of war 
and slave raids, no such pressure at present exists.” 

I met several kings and men of high estate in Northern Nigeria, all natural 
gentlemen, but I was most impressed with the King of Kano, a kindly, shrewd, 
thoughtful, and courtly old gentleman, straight from the pictures which illustrate 
the Old Testament. Kano city itself is seven miles by five—all walled. It 
has a great population, and its market, to which the camel caravans travel from 
Tripoli and Tunis, is a sight never to be forgotten—full of business animation 
and sartorial colour. ‘There should be some very rich men in Kano who quite 
appreciate what the railway means to business. The morning upon which I left 
Kano for the South on my return to Zaria en route for the tinfields the King 
was going out in state, surrounded by hundreds of horsemen, to his summer 
residence—a very striking spectacle. But the sight most suggestive of thought 
which I saw at Kano was the native schools. They are at Nassarawa, just 
outside the city walls, and the course of instruction is designed to educate without 
denationalising the pupils. At present there are 400 siudents in the schools, 
the sons of chiefs and young Mallams from Kano, Sokoto, Bornu, Bauchi, Zaria, 
Kontagora, Nupe, Yola, and Muri, and they show extraordinary keenness and great 
intelligence. All instruction is given in Haussa; later on English will be included 
for the more advanced pupils; and all pupils are compelled to attend regularly at 
the school farm to learn manual labour, necessary especially in consequence of the 
abolition of slavery. This system of education is spreading gradually throughout 
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Northern Nigeria, and the demand for the establishment of these schools, which are 
asort of industrial colleges, in the provinces is steadily increasing. 
The journey from Zaria to Rahama by the light railway took up just a day, the 
` train being fairly full of mining men. Towards the end of the journey there were 
many signs of incompletion, such as unfinished banks, and bridging still in course 
of construction, but we got there just before dusk. Most of the men made for the 
rest-houses, but I stuck to my railway wagon. In the morning I secured a horse for 
myself (and a real good little pony he turned out to be), and about twenty carriers for 
my luggage and food, sufficient of the latter to last me all the time at Naraguta and 
the Plateau, and, rather later than I meant to, I made a start. That night I slept 
on the mud verandah of a Government rest-house, about twenty miles on the road. 
The next night I also slept in a rest-house, about another twenty miles on; and 
the next day about 11 o’clock I reached Naraguta. I was expected there, and had 
a pleasant welcome, first from the chairman of the Naraguta Mine, and later on in the 
day from Captain Rowe, the Government Resident, who loaned me a mud and straw 
hut. His own residence was not much superior. In fact, outside the principal stations, 
Northern Nigeria is administered from mud huts. After a day’s rest I started ona 
tour through most of the mines in the vicinity, and found much strenuous endeavour 
going on and, with few exceptions, all with a sanguine belief in the future. Very 
few had a good word, though, except for the show in which each man was particularly 
interested. Rather confusing this, until you got used to it, especially if you had 
just come from a place where you had proved it undoubtedly rich, and in quantity. 
It shows, however, loyalty to directors and shareholders, and proves once more the 
truth of Napoleon’s saying, that we are indeed a nation of shopkeepers. In London 
it is just the same. If you get hold of a man fresh from Northern Nigeria, he will 
give you a good account of his own property, but itis the only good one in Northern 
Nigeria. Do you wonder that the public are confused ? 

Substantial buildings are taking the place of shanties for offices and residences at 
most of the chief mines. Lodes are also being discovered, but with rich alluvial 
asking to be worked managers can afford to neglect them. I found the mining men 
on the field very hitter against the slowness of the Government’s mining staff at 
Naraguta, and as the authorities at Zungeru had asked me to give an independent 
opinion after inquiry, I telegraphed that I found “general dissatisfaction with 

administration of Government Mining Department.” There was also further 
correspondence, which helped to convince the Government that reform was 
necessary, and additions to the staff desirable. I really wonder how the Mining 
Department managed to do so much work as they did with the slender means 
at their disposal; but there generally is much delay and friction in new mining 
fields. There are also tremendous jealousies among the different and differing 
cliques on the field, and the public should not accept with too much credibility what 
they say about one another. None of them are so black as they paint each other. 
With regard to the geological formation on the Plateau, ages ago the granite mountains 
which are now weathered down to the ironstone must have been of alpine height. 
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There may be payable tin lodes in Northern Nigeria, but the mass of the alluvial there 
has come in course of time from the granite itself. It would not pay you or me to take 
a ton of granite and get the tin out, but Nature does her work for nothing, requiring no 
machinery, time is of no consequence, and during the ages immense deposits must 
have been made from these great mountain chains, the skeletons of which are only to 
be seen. Another point on which I should like to dwell is that the Government is 
making too much about men going into “ unsettled districts.” The pioneer miner has 
gone into far more “ unsettled districts” in America and Australia, and South Africa 
than you will ever find in West Africa ; but there was no paternal Government in those 
parts to go and avenge his death, if that happened, and make the district still further 
unsettled. Another point occurs to me about the discovery of alluvial gold of very 
good quality, which has undoubtedly been made, and licences applied for, it being 
argued that there cannot be much gold there as the natives do not wear gold orna- 
ments. Did the African natives who lived on the Rand, or the Australian aborigines 
wear gold ? Yet we know how many millions sterling of gold have been sent home from 
those countries. All kinds of points like these come into my head, when I call to mind 
some of my experiences and reflections in Northern Nigeria. It would take me hours 
to elaborate them, but they are interesting to consider in getting a grasp of the real 
situation there. 

Northern Nigeria during the last ten years has made good progress. The native is 
being encouraged to gather and carry to market the natural products of the country. 
He is learning also that there is a ready market for his surplus products from cultiva- 
tion. There is an invasion of traders eager to get a foothold in a new country, and 
there is a gradually increasing output of alluvial tin, likely to be greatly augmented in 
the near future. I know the chance and changes of a mining field, but up to the 
present it must be admitted that the prophecies about the alluvial output of 
Nigeria have come true. The only set-back has been the Anglo-Continental fiasco. 
It was a great mistake ever to have hoisted a share to the high price which it 
reached until the character of the lode had been thoroughly tested and proved 
at depth. However, I know for a fact that development work is still going on 
at this Anglo-Continental lode, and Mr. Rumboldt, the well-known engineer, is 
returning again, or has returned, to the district to make a more exhaustive examina- 
tion. The Inspector of Mines, when he was talking over with me the favourable 
report which he made, remarked at the same time that it would take over a 
twelvemonth and longer, so gigantic is the formation, before anything like a definite 
opinion could be formed as to values. Personally I do not see why the mining 
companies in Northern Nigeria should bother about lodes while they have plenty 
of rich alluvial, for lodes are expensive things to work; but the British public has 
an idea that a lode is something particularly substantial, though from rich 
alluvial the shareholder sometimes gets all his money back in dividends in a 
very short time. 

Wherever I went I received the kindest of hospitality from Government officials, 
miners, soldiers, and traders, and if I had accepted all the invitations extended to me 
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I should not be away from Northern Nigeria now. Take them all round, though in all 

classes of men there is sure to be found a degenerate, I do not suppose there is a finer 
class of white men in a Crown Colony than there is in Northern Nigeria, men so con- 
scious of their Imperial duties, so capable for their work, so cautious in their individual 
conduct; and this accounts for the popularity of the Administration among all classes 
of the black people entrusted to our care and who look to us as good-natured, broad- 
minded and just over-rulers for wise counsel and safe protection. 

Tam afraid that this has been a scrappy narrative, but if I had elaborated I should 
have had to read you a book, and I have not now toushed upon many ideas and matters 
which struck me as worth noticing in the course of my journey. As for notes taken 
on the journey I have a library. 

I will now conclude with two facts which are illustrative of the condition of the 
country. The Acting Governor kindly invited me, to save a trek on horseback to 
railhead of three days, to take a seat in his motor-car on my return from Naraguta. 
We started at three in the afternoon from Naraguta, and by ten o’clock at night, when 
we finally pulled up for supper, not knowing where we were, we had clone seventeen 
miles, after repeated break-downs owing to the awful condition of the road. We 
had, however, a hearty meal in the middle of the road; and afterwards the Acting 
Governor and his aide-de-camp laid down side by side, in two separate camp beds, 
in the open air in the road, while I enjoyed a dreamless sleep, undisturbed by 
mosquitoes, in the back seat of the car, as I had sent my bed on by the carriers, hoping 
to reach railhead that night. In the morning we all religiously shaved as best we 
could, and, as if the xod of motor-cars had been appeased by the offering, we reached 
Rahama about eleven, a distance of about forty miles, after only two break-downs 
—quite a good quick run. The day after I went on inthe Governor's train, and 
got to Zaria in six hours. Before the railway this trek took six days. 

The second illustrative fact: I returned to the Coast by the Niger River in one 
of the Niger Company’s boats, which took a week to do the trip from Baro 
to Forcados; and while I was struck very much by the beautiful scenery, the 
native life on the river and its banks, the rushing mighty wind of the tornados, the 
insect life which even invaded one’s soup, Nature’s sculpture on the mighty mountains 
which the monumental ingenuity of man might well imitate in his most strenuous 
efforts after grandeur and massive dignity, I was more struck than anything else by 
the capacity and patience of the native captain and the crew of the boat when we 
got on sandbanks. The boat, carrying a large number of passengers and cargo, 
was entirely run by Mohammedans from Northern Nigeria. There seemed to be 
no autocratic control, but all were happy, equally responsible, able, and willing. 
It was a striking instance of the native communistic political principles which 

rule in Northern Nigeria, and of the stolidity ofa blackman. Itis a week’s experience 
like this which gives you a real insight into the Mohammedan’s character, causes you to 
respect him and his religion, and even wonder whether the reputed father and mother 
of all mankind were as white as they are painted by Caucasians. Indeed all that I 
saw of the people of Northern Nigeria during my journeys induces me to record the 
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belief, in the words of Sir Frederick Lugard, the master mind of Northern Nigeria, that 


they are “a people capable of a progress equal to that of any other Eastern nation,” 
under a sympathetic but virile government. 


The CHAIRMAN (Sir Owen Phillips, K.C.M.G.) said that since the formation of the 
Union of South Africa so much attention had been given in the press to things 
South African that people were apt to forget that Africa was a big continent, 
and that there were other important places there. Northern Nigeria was one of the 
greatest and most progressive of the colonies of the British Empire. The present 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Harcourt, was following in the footsteps of his great predecessor, 
Mr. Chamberlain, in making the hinterland of that colony accessible by the extension of 
railways. It was only by means of railways that trade and commerce could be carried on 
and developed. It was therefore by pressing forward these developments that the greatest 
results would be achieved. 


After the reading of the Paper the following discussion took place: 


Mr. AssHETON LEAVER was sure they had all been interested in the lecture. Mr. Cooper 
had mentioned the question of fuel. He himself happened to be connected with a 
company which he believed was the pioneer in that matter in Northern Nigeria. 
The Government had passed an ordinance forbidding the cutting of wood except for 
what might be called purely domestic purposes. It therefore became a question 
what fuel could be used for the working of the mines if they were to be worked on 
any large scale. The board of the company with its technical advisers went carefully 
into the question, and came to the conclusion that for many reasons oil fuel was far 
more practicable than coal. At a recent interview which Lord Scarborough, the Chair- 
man of the North Nigeria Chamber of Mines, had with the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Harcourt 
told them he was going to give them some excellent coal, only one-third less in calorific 
value than the best Welsh coal. It was to be hoped that coal might be exploited 
of commercial value, but that was evidently a question of waiting some years. Mean- 
while the company had to do something, and there was no question but that oil fuel 
was a solution of the difficulty. Mr. Cooper had said something about the rates 
charged on the railways in new countries. If a country was going to pay the 
first thing to do was to give the country an opportunity of paying. He held 
railway rates should be made as light as possible, and that could not be said 
to be the position at present in Northern Nigeria. Oil fuel landed up on the plateau 
of the particular mine to which he had referred cost just four and a half times the 
actual cost of the fuel itself. That seemed to be enormous. Of course the shipping 
companies with which the Chairman was so intimately connected had a concern in this 
matter. They insisted on the fuel being carried in steel instead of in wooden barrels. 
The users of the fuel wanted to make an experiment in carrying the oil partly in 
wood and partly in steel barrels, but the shipping company refused to carry oil fuel 
in wooden barrels. He did not think it would be a dangerous thing to do so, because 
this thick refuse oil was not dangerous material. He thought the solution of the 
problem of getting oil at a cheaper rate would be for all the companies that used 
some form of fuel to co-operate. It should be possible for tank steamers in the winter 
season to get right to Baro, the oil to be discharged into reservoirs, and the railway to 
provide oil tanks for its distribution. In that way he believed they could get oil fuel at a 
reduction of 50 per cent. 

Mr. Oxiver WETHERED thought they were all deeply indebted to Mr. Cooper for 
his address. It was a pity that Mr. Harcourt had been unable to be present, because 
so many of the developments that had been witnessed were the result of the con- 
struction of the railways. Mr. Harcourt had done splendid work in this matter. 
There were two things that were to he desired—a solution of the fuel difficulty, 
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and a record of the progress made with the railway. Mr. Cooper had said | 
the railway would be finished at the end of the year. He himself. was hopeful that 
by August or September the new line would be finished as far as Bukeru. The 
lecturer had endeavoured to deal with the whole of Northern Nigeria, but his mind 
twmed again and again to tin. There was a big population who worked well, and 
with mechanical appliances they would be able to train mechanics and others, and 
he looked forward to a great future. 

Sir GrorGre Denon, K.C.M.G., proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. He mentioned 
that he was on the west coast for twenty-three years, and when he first went to 
Lagos, Northern Nigeria was almost unheard of—a sort of dim and distant place. 

Sir FREDERIC Hopason, K.C.M.G., proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman. The 
CHAIRMAN responded, and the proceedings terminated. 


SOME LESS-KNOWN ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC.* 
By SIR EVERARD IM THURN, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


J propose to describe the history and present condition of a very few of the very 
smallest of the literally countless islands which are scattered through the western and 
central parts of that immense ocean, falsely called Pacific, which covers more than a 
third of the surface of the globe, reaching from the western coast of the Americas to 
the eastern coasts of Asia and Australasia; from Bering’s Strait on the north to the 
Antarctic regions ; and—here is the rub— from Canada to Australia and New Zealand. 

My excuse for telling of islands hardly big enough to find place on any map is 
that the very smallest of these is of some importance, not only to those who live, — 
or even have occasional business on it, but also—in a measure—to every member of P 
the British Empire, whether he be Canadian or Australian or New Zealander or even i 
of the Home-land. $ 

I remember the case of a Fijian who, on being shown a map of the world, and i 
his attention being attracted by the small apparent size of Fiji, exclaimed, “ Truly 
it has been said that all men are liars; and the man who drew this picture of the 
world must indeed have been a very great liar; for he has drawn the great land on 
which I stand, and the mountains and wide valleys which I see before my eyes as though 
this were no larger than the little piece of dust which just now I felt but could not 
find in my eye.” This was, of course, the prejudiced view of a native; but even to 
the dweller in Australasia or Canada, and even to us here in the Home-land, no one 
of the islets of that far-away sea but has a greater or less intrinsic value, especially 
if it has once been claimed by the British Crown, and provided that, on that islet, 
men can live and can operate. 

It would be convenient to define what is usually meant—what I mean to-night— 
by the words “ The Pacific Islands,” for there are islands in the Pacific which it is 
not intended to include in the term as generally used—at any rate by Britishers. 
My friend, Dr. Brigham, of Honolulu, in his very useful “ Index to the Pacific Islands,” — 


has attempted some such definition. 
* Read at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, February 11, 1913, The Right Hon. Sir 


Joseph Ward, Bart., K.0.M.G., presiding. , 
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He writes: “ For the purpose of the Index, the Pacific Ocean will no longer extend 
from Bering’s Straits to the Antarctic circle and from Kamtchatka, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Moluccas, and Australia to the American coast. The Aleutian and 
continental islands, the Galapagos and Juan Fernandez on the Hast, with the Kurile 
and Philippines and the archipelago north-west of Australia belong ethnologically 
if not geographically to another region. Hence the bounds of the Pacific which 
shall include all Oceanica (except Malaysia) will be, on the north, the Hawaiian and 
Bonin islands, 30° N. ; on the east, Rapanui or Easter Island, 105° W. ; on the south, 
New Zealand and its islets, 55° S. ; and, on the west, New Guinea and the larger portion 
of Australia, 130° E. . . . It is still an immense area extending through 85 degrees 
of latitude from north to south and through 125 degrees of longitude from east to 
west.” 

The islands within the area thus defined occupy a huge wedge-shaped tract of 
the bed of the Pacific; the broad base of this wedge is against the Australasian and 
south-eastern Asiatic coast; the wedge itself stretches out far across the Pacific— 
east and west—towards the American shore, its apex being at the little, British-owned, 
coral atoll called Ducie Island, about which I shall have something more to say 
presently, but which may here be noted as the easternmost of the Pacific, or, as 
it is more convenient to call them, the South Sea Islands. 

Within this wedge-shaped area the islands seem, for the most part, as though 
arranged in chains ; but some few, generally the smallest, stand singly, at wide distances 
from each other and from the main chains. It is not difficult to imagine that, if the 
whole water of the Pacific were suddenly removed, we should see that the islands, as 
we now see them, are really the summits of great mountain ranges and of a few isolated 
peaks. 

The main chain of islands, i.e. the tops of the greatest of these now submerged 
mountain ranges, stands as a barrier round, but at some distance from, the north-eastern 
coast of Australia’; it includes the Bismarck Archipelago, the Solomon, Santa Cruz, 
Banks, Torres, New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands, and New Caledonia. Outside that 
is another but less regular barrier chain, including the Caroline, Marshall, Gilbert, 
Ellice, Fiji, and Tongan Islands. Outside that again, but commencing at a greater 
distance to the north, is a chain consisting of many small islands, of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and, with a great gap between, of the Samoan Islands. Again, further to the 
east, is the very numerous group of very small islands which may well be distinguished 
by the general name of the Paumotus—a native name said to mean “the cloud of 
islands.” 

I shall say nothing further to-night, except perhaps incidentally, of the islands 
included in these great chains—though in these are situated the largest and—strategi- 
cally and commercially—the most important islands. I shall speak only of a few 
of the small and isolated islets scattered between these. Py 

Apart from floating rumours as to what the early Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish and 
English circumnavigators had seen in passing across “ the unknown ocean,” the first 
real knowledge as to the South Sea Islands came from Captains Wallis, Carteret and 
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Cook, from Bougainville, and from those who immediately followed them. But it 
was in connection with the foundation of Port Jackson, as a direct result of Captain 
Cook’s and Sir Joseph Banks’ discoveries, on January 26, 1788 (i.e. the first settlement 
of Europeans in those parts) that there was much real discovery. 

The two facts chiefly responsible for the discovery of most of the small isolated 
islands were: (1) the voyages of merchant ships, generally those of the British Hast 
India Company, which were engaged in supplying the wants of the new settlement, 
and in so doing passed backward and forward between Port Jackson and China and 
the East Indies; and (2) the ships from New England which, feos at that period 
in their trade with European countries by the hostility with which “ the American 
rebels ” were regarded in the older parts of the world, found a convenient sphere 

for their operations in the South Seas, where the new settlements afforded convenient 
places of call for stores and for refitting. The beginnings of the history of almost all 
the islands which I shall specially mention to-night were due either to the voyages of 
merchant ships between Port Jackson, Canton, and the East Indies, or to the voyages | 
of whaling ships, some of which were British, but most of which were American and 
from New England. 

But on May 6, 1788, the very year of the foundation of Port Jackson, Captain 
Thomas Gilbert of the Charlotte, which had brought out from England 130 convicts 
to Port Jackson, and was under charter to the East India Company to go thence to 
Canton, “in order to bring home a cargo of tea on the Company’s account,” started 
on his voyage in company with the ship Scarborough, Captain Marshall. 

The two ships found and visited Lord Howe Island—though “ they had received 
only a hint of its situation ”—and passed within sight of Norfolk Island, where Lieut. 
King, late of H.M.S. Sirius, was at the time endeavouring to establish a convict station. 
“The appearance [of Norfolk Island],” writes Gilbert, “is very beautiful, and the 

fir trees upon it are remarkably thick and high . . . fit for masts for the largest 
ships in His Majesty’s Navy.” He adds that he had intended to land “in order to 
cut spars for masts and yards, that being an article for which [he would] have founda 
good market in China”; but, deterred by the difficulty of landing, “ owing to the 
tremendous surf on all sides of the island,” the two ships sailed on. 

On June 27, 1788, they again saw land—this time a small island or rock. “It 
appeared like a high rock rising out of the water. It seemed to be about five or six 
miles in circumference. The top of it appeared to be fertile; and I thought I saw 
something on it which had the appearance of an animal feeding. It was surrounded 
on all sides with a great variety of birds. . . . As this rock has no place on any charts, 


and I have every reason to suppose it has never been seen before, I named it ‘Mathew's — 


Rock’ after the owner of the Charlotte.” 

On June 5, 1788, they passed over a previously unknown bank which they perii 
on the charts as the “Charlotte Bank.” A little later they discovered and named 
the Gilbert and the Marshall groups, as well as a good many separate islands within - 
those groups. Most of the names given on that voyage stand on the charts to this day. 

The islands to which I will first call your special attention are two small rocks— — 
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they are hardly more—called Ocean Island (or Bonabe) and Pleasant Island (or 
Nauru), separated from each other by a space of 160 miles, and both lying in the 
wide sea channel between the Gilbert and the Marshall Islands on the one hand 
and the Solomon Islands on the other. 

In 1798, ten years after Gilbert’s and Marshall’s voyage, the Hunter, East Indiaman, 
Captain John Fearn (or Fearne), when on a similar voyage, was the first to sight and 
report the existence of Pleasant Island; and, similarly, in 1804, the East Indiaman 
Ocean, Captain John Mertho, discovered Ocean Island. 

The history of these two islands—as far as it can be traced—for nearly a century 
after discovery may serve as a type of the history of most other South Sea islands 
under similar conditions. Both, at the time of discovery, had a comparatively large 
native population; both had a suficient food supply, if only of coco-nuts and fish, 
for the support of the natives; neither was known to possess any natural product, 
except sharks’ fins, which made it worth while for ships to call on the chance of getting 
profitable cargo; and neither had any anchorage at which ships could safely lie for 
any length of time. 

Even more, perhaps, than in most islands of the Pacific, both islands therefore 
became infested with “ beachcombers,” i.e. runaway convicts from New South Wales, 
sailors who had run away from their ships or had been wrecked—all of whom lived 
upon and among the natives. 

The record of what went on in these remote islands throughout the nineteenth 
century is naturally very fragmentary; but enough is known to afford a fairly 
vivid picture of the state of disorder which prevailed in these remote places hidden 
away in the furthest seas. 

Captain Andrew Cheyne, who visited Ocean Island more than once between 1840 
and 1850, or thereabout, writes :—“ The island is very thickly inhabited by a fine- 
looking race, of a light copper complexion and well-formed features. Their hair is 
black and curly and they dress it with a variety of perfumes mixed with coco-nut oil. 
The men go entirely naked; but the women wear a dress made of young coco-nut 


leaves, slit into narrow strips, and braided on a string at one end, which they tie 


round them ; these dresses are only about a foot in depth. Their food consists chiefly 
of coco-nuts, bananas, sugar-cane, and fish, but the island produces a little breadfruit 
and wild tarro also. Their houses are small but neat. They are thatched with 
coco-nut leaves, and the sides are open, but they have a loft resting on wall-plates, 
on which they sleep. ‘The lower apartment is paved with round stones, which makes 
it very cool. Their canoes are built of thin planks sewed together, and generally carry 
from four to ten men each. They have no sails but are propelled by paddles.” Here 
follows a telling sentence. “ When I last visited this island there were no less than 
seventeen white men living on shore, several of whom were runaway convicts from 
New South Wales or Norfolk Island. - Strangers should be continually guarded 
against treachery, more especially at flee where reprobate white men are found 
domesticated with the natives. Although I have landed on this island I would not 
advise strangers to do so, nor would I advise them to allow any natives on deck.” 
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Of Pleasant Island, Cheyne gives a similar account. He says that the natives 
‘* appear inoffensive in their manner to a stranger ; but, notwithstanding their mild 
appearance, they are not to be trusted, as they succeeded in cutting off a whale ship 
some years ago. They had some runaway convicts residing among them at the time, 
who not only planned the attack, but assisted them to capture the vessel.” 

The incident here referred to was, apparently, the “cutting off” of the brig Inga, 

160 tons, Captain Barnes, of New Bedford. The Inga had sailed from New Bedford 
on May 9, 1848, for whaling in the Indian Ocean; and, having put in to Pleasant 
Island, on the chance of getting fresh provisions, was “ cut off ” on December 4, 1852, 
the captain and most of the crew being murdered and the ship burnt. It is only fair 
to add that it has been asserted that the attack was consequent on ill-treatment which 
some natives had received on board the Inga. 

The most appalling picture of the condition of Pleasant Island during the beache 
combing period is, however, given by a “ Captain Simpson of Sydney ” in the Nautical 
Magazine for 1844 (p. 100). He writes: “At 2 p.m. on the Ist of February, 1843, 
made Pleasant Island. . . . As I neared the land several canoes came \Jongside, there 
were about eight or ten natives in each. They brought with them fo> saie a very few 
small fowls, some coco-nuts, and two or three straw hats; the latter they had been 
saught to make by the Europeans; these articles they were exceedingly anxious to 
barter for trinkets, beads, pipes and tobacco ; the latter were most in demand; they 
all appeared quite adepts in the art of bargaining.” (Cheyne elsewhere adds that 
‘muskets, gunpowder, flints, lead, tomahawks, axes, adzes, etc., were much in request 
at Pleasant Island.”) “ When hove to off the island an European came aboard, who 
stated himself to be George Lovett, a deserter from the London whaler Offiey. He 
brought off a list of the whalers . . . that had recently touched here. ‘This island 

and many others in the Pacific are infested by Europeans, who are either runaway 
convicts, expires, or deserters from whalers; and are for the most part men of the 
very worst description, who, it appears, prefer living a precarious life of indolence and 
ease with the unenlightened savage rather than submit to the salutary laws of civilised 
society ; they live in a manner easily to be imagined from men of this class, without 
law, religion, or education to control them, with an unlimited quantity of ardent 
spirits which they obtain from distilling the toddy which exudes from the coco-nut 
tree. This spirit is not very palatable, but it serves, to use their own expression, to 
tickle the brain. When under the influence of intoxication the most atrocious crimes 
are committed by these miscreants, who must, both by their pernicious example and 
advice, do much injury to this naturally mild and well-disposed race of men. . . 
These fiends frequently urge the different tribes to deeds of blood, in order to partici- 
pate in the spoils of the vanquished. . . . 

“ The following occurrence will tend in some measure to show the brutal manner 
in which these wretches live. They are in constant dread of each other and by their 
deeds horrify even the untutored savage. 

“There were at that time seven Europeans living on Pleasant Island ; the names 
of all but one of these were given, and some particulars as to how each came to the 
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island. Lovett said that only the evening before, he himself and another beach- 
comber named Day, deserter from the brig Clarence of Sydney, had been visited by 
two other of the beachcombers, Fisher and Ashford by name, bringing with them some 
of the island spirit to make merry with. Day got drunk and began to quarrel with 
the native woman with whom he was living and began to beat her with his fist. Ash- 
ford, a lad of eighteen, interfered, whereupon Day fetched a musket, took deliberate 
aim at Ashford, and fired. Fortunately the ball, unknown to Day, had previously 
been withdrawn, but the charge of powder, fired from a distance of only six feet, 
entered Ashford’s breast and very seriously injured him.” 

I cannot resist referring to just one other visit to Ocean Island about this period. 

On August 12, 1851, the yacht Wanderer arrived at the island, having on board two 
men somewhat remarkable in the history of Australasia, Benjamin Boyd, the owner 
of the Wanderer, and his friend John Webster. Boyd, who had been a London stock- 
broker from 1824 to 1839, went to Sydney in his yacht (the Wanderer) on behalf of the 
Royal Banking Company of Australia, and plunged, perhaps too energetically, into 
the businesses of sheep-farming and whaling. From the first he seems to have had 
an eye on the South Sea Islands; and he was among the first to attempt to bring 
Islanders (“ Kanakas’’) to labour in Queensland. Boyd, his Company becoming 
dissatisfied with his management, agreed to retire, retaining for himself, in addition 
to some blocks of land, three whale ships and the yacht Wanderer. In 1850 he sailed 
the yacht to California, to take part in the then prevailing scramble for gold. Being 
again unsuccessful, he started back eastward across the Pacific in the Wanderer, 
accompanied by John Webster—in order “ to establish a Papuan Republic or Con- 
federation (in North Guinea ?); to lay the foundation of some sort of social and 
political organisation, on which the simple machinery of an independent state might 
be erected.” 

John Webster, born on the east coast of Scotland (at Montrose) in 1818, went out 
to Australia in 1838—at a time when Adelaide and Melbourne were both beginning 
to germinate. Apparently because the then conditions in Australia were not primitive 
enough for him, Webster, in 1841, sailed on to the wilder and to him more congenial 
conditions then to be found in New Zealand. Ten years later he joined Boyd in his 
expedition on the Wanderer, first to California and then back across the Pacific, in / 
search of somewhere to establish a Papuan Republic. After the failure of that expedi- ~ 
tion, Webster wrote an account of the “ Last Cruise of the Wanderer,” and then he at 
last settled down to a successful business career, and died in Auckland in August last — 
(1912). i 

Webster’s account of proceedings at Ocean Island during the stay there of the | 
yacht Wanderer, from August 12 to 19, 1851, is interesting, but must not detain us 
now. I may, however, be allowed to add to the sketch above given of Benjamin 
Boyd and his strange adventure to the South Seas that from Ocean Island the yacht 
passed across to the Solomon Islands, visited the Stewart Islands (September 2, 1851), 
“the Isle of Contrarietiés ” (Ulawa), and the island of San Christoval, and that, on 
October 11, it reached the island of Guadalcanar, at a point on the coast which has — 

S 2. 
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since been marked on the charts as “ Wanderer Bay ”—into which flows “ Boyd 
Creek’; for it was there that, on October 15, Boyd, according to his habit, landed 
—and was never seen again. There can be no real doubt that he was killed by the 
natives, for some reason which can now never be known. The yacht was steered 
for Australia, anchored off Macquarie Harbour on November 7, and next day was 
wrecked. 

Turning now to more recent history, towards the close of the nineteenth century, 
certain enterprising men were wandering about the Pacific, especially in the smaller 
islands, looking for deposits of phosphates to be won and exported for manurial 
purposes. Of the success of these in obtaining phosphates in remunerative quantity 
and of a sufficiently good, though not first-rate quality, from some of the smaller islands 
in other parts of the Pacific I shall speak presently. But it happened that by far the 
largest deposit of phosphate, and of the best quality, was found in Ocean Island— 

and in Pleasant Island, for once more the two must be coupled. ; 
It happened, I think in the early nineties, that a phosphate prospector landed 
on Ocean Island, wandered about without much encouragement from anything that 
‘re could see—for on Ocean Island there were no obvious deposits of phosphates such as 
iad been found on the islets hitherto worked; and this prospector returned to his 
hip disconsolate but carrying with him, more as a curiosity than for any other purpose, 
a block of stone remarkable for its colour and stripe-like markings. For a time this 
stone was used only to hold open the door of a Sydney office. Eventually some one 
suggested that it might contain phosphates; and it was, on that chance, submitted 
for analysis. The analyst's report was so good that a further and very careful prospec- 
tion was made, and as soon as it had been ascertained that very high grade phosphate 
was present, not as a surface deposit but as a main constituent of the island, an agree- 
ment to be allowed to take the phosphate was made with the native owners, and as 
soon as possible an application was made to the British Government for a lease more 
or less corresponding to the leases which had before been given—for phosphate winning 
—of certain other islands lying farther to the eastward. Ocean Island differed, 
however, from, I think, all these other islands in that it alone was inhabited by native 
owners of the land. A lease in a new and more elaborate form was therefore issued 
in the case of Ocean Island. It was, as I understand, designed to embody the condi- 
tions as to phosphate winning which had already been agreed upon between the 
natives and the Company—or rather with only such modifications of these conditions 
as seemed necessary to the third party, i.e. to the Government, better to secure the 
natural rights of the native owners; and, at the same time, payment of royalty was 
imposed on the Company, as against the liability which the Government thenceforth 
undertook in the matter of administration and preservation of order in the island. 
Ocean Island was annexed to the British Crown in September 1901, the flag being 
hoisted by Captain (now Admiral) Tupper of H.M.S. Pylades, and for administrative 
purposes the island was placed under the High Commissioner, whose deputy, the 


i Resident of the Gilbert and Elice Islands, was then resident at Tarawa, but has 
4 Ar A 
= since been moved to Ocean Island, as the more important place. . 
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Some few years before British industry and rule were thus established in the island 
another new influence made itself felt among the native inhabitants. In 1852 the 
American Board of Missions had established one of its branches in the Gilbert Islands, 
and, at a considerably later date, had extended its influence to Ocean Island—the inter- 
course of the natives of the two places having always been considerable. For a time 
there was a resident white missionary on the island; but, about the time that the 
phosphate company began its work, the white missionary was withdrawn and was 
replaced by a Gilbert island “ teacher.” The success of the mission in helping to 
civilise the natives has undoubtedly been considerable. The natives, numbering 
about 450, are a quiet and peaceable folk. They have exchanged most of their original 
habits for those of the ordinary Christianised South Sea islander (though the Ocean 
islanders are certainly rather exceptionally industrious). 

As a curious instance of the adoption in Ocean Island of the tricks of Western 
civilisation, it may be mentioned that a debating society has there been established 
and is very seriously taken. No member would think of attending a debate without 
first putting on his best European clothes. The Chairman keeps excellent order. 
Among subjects which have come up for discussion are, whether it is better to cultivate 
coco-nuts or pandanus (screw-pine) ; whether sails or paddles are the better means 
of propelling a canoe ; and whether it is better to make a road broad or narrow. 

By the way, the first-named question, as to coco-nuts or pandanus, is now quite 
sufliciently academic to be eminently suitable for a debate. Coco-nuts and a sort of 
flour made from the fruit of the pandanus, together with sea fish, used to be practi- 
cally the only food of these natives, but the two first named have now been to a great 
extent abandoned in favour of food stuffs imported by the Company. 

x The recent history of Pleasant Island has been in many respects very similar to 
that of Ocean Island. For some not very obvious reason, though neither island 
belongs naturally and geographically to either of the adjoining island groups, Pleasant 
Island was, from a time well back in the last century, associated rather with the 
Marshall Islands, and Ocean Island rather with the Gilberts. The first-named group 
early fell rather under German influence and the Gilberts under British influence. 
In 1885 the Marshall Islands, with Pleasant Island, were definitely taken under German 
protection, the administration being assigned to the well-known Jaluit Company. 
In 1899, in accordance with the so-called Samoan Agreement, the imaginary line 
dividing the German from the British sphere of influence was drawn between Pleasant 
and Ocean Islands, leaving the former to Germany. And in 1906 the German Govern- 
ment, to a certain extent ousting the Jaluit Company, assumed direct administrative 
control of Pleasant Island—as also of the Marshall Islands. Meanwhile, the same — 
prospectors who had found such rich phosphate rock in Ocean Island found a very 
similar deposit in Pleasant Island, and now one and the same Company-works the 
phosphate deposits in both the British and the German islands. 

Passing eastward from Ocean Island, which lies but just a little below the equator, 
if one kept fairly along the equator, through the Gilbert Islands, and leaving on the 

ay left (i.e. to the north of the equator) the two islets of Baker and Howland, and leaving — 
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far down on the right to the south of the equator the two important groups of small 
islands known respectively as the Phoenix and the Union or Tokelau Islands, one 
would come at last to the long chain of the so-called “ Line Islands.” The “ Sailing 
Directions ” give a good general description of these as follows :—“‘ These scattered 
islands near the equator in the vicinity of the 160th westerly meridian are all low 
coral islands covered with a scanty vegetation and a few scattered coco-nut trees. 
From some of these islands guano in large quantities has been exported, but the supply 
is now nearly exhausted ; otherwise they are of little value, only producing a small 
quantity of AG etc.” Most of these were uninhabited at the time of discovery, 
and have been leased, at one time or another, by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, for the exploitation of the guano. This guano occurred upon these islands in 
a comparatively recent state, very different from the phosphatic rock of Ocean Island. 
I can here deal in any detail only with two of the Line Islands, Fanning and 
Washington, both of which lie north of the equator. 
Both were discovered in June 1798 by Captain Edmund Fanning of the American 
ship Betsy, which had left Stonnington, Conn., in the previous year to “ proceed to 
the South Seas, thence to procure a cargo of fur seal-skins, and with this cargo thence 
to cross the Pacific for the Canton market, where the article was ascertained to be in 
great demand.” Both islands were found to be uninhabited, though there were indi- 
cations that at some long past time natives had at least visited these islands. Both 
were found to be thickly covered with a natural growth of coco-nut and other trees, 
and both had unusually fertile soil. Both were ideal places, not for beachcombers 
(who throve only where there were natives to support them), but for the industrious 
settler who did not mind living and working for himself in the remote places of the 
earth. Accordingly about 1840 two sailors, Bicknell, an American, and Greig, an 
Englishman, made their homes in these islands. After a time the American settler 
dropped out; but for many years these original settlers, or the descendants of the 
English settler, lived hard but on the whole not unsuccessful lives; and it is note- 
worthy that they always professed to claim the protection of the British flag. 

In the late eighties of the last century, when the scheme for a Pacific cable from 
Vancouver to Australasia was under consideration, and when it became evident that 
such a cable must pass somewhere in the neighbourhood of these particular Line 
Islands, Fanning and Washington and some others were formally annexed by Great 
Britain, on the chance that one or other of these islands might be required as a repeating 
station. Fanning Island was formally annexed on March 15, 1888, by Captain Sir 
_ William Wiseman of H.M.S. Caroline, and Washington was annexed in the following 
year (May 29) by Commander Nichols of H.M.S. Cormorant. The rights of the repre- 
sentatives of the original settlers to the soil—of all but the small portion actually 
required for the cable station—were for the first time formally recognised as valid. 
The sovereign rights over the whole of the two islands have of course rested with the 
Crown, and are quite unaffected by any occasional transference from one settler to 


another of rights of user. pe xs 
3 = T should like to call attention to one more group of British islets, that of Pitcairn 
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and its “ dependencies ” (that is, I believe, the official term) Oeno, Elizabeth (or 
Henderson), and Ducie—all these lying, fairly close together, just below the southern 
tropic line, i.e. they are quite the easternmost of the Pacific Islands properly so-called. 
Of the settlement of Pitcairn Island in 1789 by some of the mutineers of H.M.S. 
Bounty, with some Tahitian women, I need not here tell. The existence of this nest 
of British mutineers was not discovered till 1808, and then by an American sealing 
ship. The island was visited in 1814 by H.M.S. Briton, Captain Sir Thomas Staines. 
By that time only one of the mutineers survived—the famous Jack Adams (his real 
name seems to have been Smith); but the children of the Bownty men by Tahitian 
mothers had developed, chiefly under Adams’ influence, into a very remarkable and 
very law-abiding little British community. The history and unparalleled circum- 
stances of this community attracted to the Pitcairn islanders extraordinary sympathy 
and interest, and in 1856, the people having become too numerous for the island, the 
whole were removed, with their own consent, to Norfolk Island, which had just then 

- become vacant by the final abandonment of the convict station there. But some of 
these exiles found their way back to Pitcairn in 1859 and 1864; so that continuity of 
settlement by British Subjects has been unbroken, save for a period of three years, 
since 1789. Pitcairn is thus the oldest British settlement in the Pacific Islands, and 
it dates from but a year later than the settlement of Port Jackson on the Austrahan 
continent. 

I cannot now go into the subsequent history of the Pitcairn community ; but I 
cannot help saying that, in my opinion, there must be few places in the British Empire 
the inhabitants of which have suffered more from ill-judged sympathy and injudicious 
kindness combined with real neglect and perfunctory control than has this tiny little 
historic island, which was definitely annexed on August 18, 1898. 

Ducie is the easternmost not only of British, but of all Pacific Islands properly 
so-called. For this reason it may be given a few words of notice, as also as a typical 
islet in the South Sea. Captain Edward Edwards of H.M.S. Pandora, when in 
search of the missing mutineers of the Bounty, writes : “ On'the 16th (March 1791) we 
discovered a lagoon island of about three or four miles extent; it was well wooded 
but had no inhabitants, and was named Ducie’s Island in honour of Lord Ducie.” 
Little did the writer think, as he passed Ducie’s Island that day, that the worst of 
the mutineers in search of whom he was traversing the wide Pacific were at that very 
moment hidden away on Pitcairn, only some two hundred miles away. 

“Ducie is a coral atoll, one and three-quarter miles long by one mile wide, enclosing 
a lagoon. Here and there on the higher parts of this ring of coral rising from the 


bottom of the ocean are a few trees; everywhere else the coral flat is scarcely above | 


the water’s edge. . . . The height of the soil above the water is about twelve feet, 
and the trees about fifteen feet more, making the tops of the trees about twenty-six feet 
above the sea. No living things but birds were seen on the island. . . ..Breakers 
extend from a half to a mile from the island southward.” 


The island was annexed by the British Consul in 1903, “as a dependency of — 


Pitcairn.” 
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In conclusion—the partition of the Pacific seems already practically complete, 
Despite occasional grumbles, it may, I think, fairly be claimed that the British Empire 
has secured for itself a fair share of the spoil, whether the number of its islands be 
taken as the test, or the commercial value of these, or the potential value as strategically 
securing the safety of the great imperial highway which passes from England across 
Canada and thence across the Pacific, and through the Pacific Islands to Australia and 

New Zealand. What is now, I think, chiefly needed is that all parts of the Empire 
should co-operate heartily in developing the Empire’s share of the Pacific Islands. 


The Camna (The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bart., K.C.M.G.) said the very pleasant 
duty devolved upon him of introducing Sir Everard im Thurn, who had served for no less 
than thirty years in Her Majesty`’s and in His Majesty’s service, and within that period had 
been Governor of several portions of the British Empire. As a result of his wide experience 
and very keen knowledge of the islands in the Pacific, they would hear from him a very 
interesting and valuable discourse. 

The CHatRMAN added: Before I sit down, I feel bound to express your own deep regret 
and my own at the sad catastrophe that has overtaken the British Empire in the death of 
Captain Scott and his co-workers in the Antarctic. I do so as one who belongs to a distant 
part of the Empire and who has had the pleasure of meeting Captain Scott and his dear wife 
and of secing him the day before he proceeded to the South. He has left a name which not 
only all Britishers but people in all parts of the world will ever remember as that of a brave 
explorer. For those who were left behind I ask you to join with me in expressing our deepest 
sympathy and our acknowledgment of the devotedness with which Captain Scott and his 
comrades tried to carry out their difficult task, which succeeded to the extent of planting the 
British flag alongside the Norwegian at the South Pole. New Zealand will join with you 
in saying how deeply we regret this sad end and how much we admire the magnificent British 
characteristics which marked the last days of Captain Scott and those who fell with him. 


After the Paper the following remarks were made : 


The CHAIRMAN said they were deeply indebted to the Lecturer for his remarkably interest- 
ing address. It would impress upon them the feeling that no one could foretell what the 
future of this portion of the world was going to be. It was within the knowledge of most of 
those present that not very much was thought of the possibilities or potentialities of these 
islands some twenty-five years ago. It would be interesting for those who followed us to 
watch their development until the time when they became active forces in reality, and when, 
in all probability—though this might seem visionary—the men and women located on these 

_islands commenced to vie with each other as to how they were to govern themselves. It 
would not be surprising if, in some of these small islands, with an active, energetic, restless 
body of English, Irish and Scottish settlers located amongst the coloured population, there 
was a battle royal for individual Home Rule at some future period. However that might 

_ be, he was sure they would agree with him that the Lecturer had done valuable service in 
directing attention to these islands, some of which many of them had never seen. Some of 
them, he believed, were admirable places in which to spend a holiday; but however that 
might be, the future of these places, taking them in globo, would be a very much more valuable 
one from the point of view of settlement than some of them at present conceived to be possible. 

Sir Raru Wititams, K.C.M.G., proposing a-vote of thanks to the Chairman, agreed 
with him in thinking that this part of the Empire would, in future, be very much more 

i i t. 

Te EN aR m see replying to a vote of thanks, said the Chairman had suggested 

that some of these islands would be very pleasant places in which to take a holiday. No 
doubt that was true; but before this could be made quite easy, the British, Australian, and 
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New Zealand Governments must be induced to improve the means of communication 
between them. The immediate need, especially of the smaller islands, if any development 
was to take place, was better means of communication. Wireless telegraphy, which he 
believed was being introduecd, and among other placgs at Ocean Island, would do 
something in its way ; but steamer communication—both passenger steamers and suitable 
men-of-war, to go about among the islands—was the greatest need in that part of the 
world at the present time. 
The Chairman also responded to the vote of thanks proposed to him. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE EMPIRE. 


By H. E. EGERTON. 


To those of us who live away from the main currents of political life, and whose know- 
ledge of la haute politique is mainly drawn from books, speeches, and Parliamentary 
Papers, it is always of interest to note the reflections of men who have served their time 
in the army of the public service. Sir C. Lucas retired in 1912 from the Colonial Office. 
His whole life has been given to the study of colonia] questions, because what leisure 
he had was employed in’ writings on colonial history. Moreover, as first head of 
the Dominions Department of the Colonial Office, his attention was of necessity con- 
stantly drawn to Imperial problems. The opinions of such a man carry weight, 
and many readers, who have no great interest in Roman history, will have approached 
with curiosity Sir ©. Lucas’s “ Greater Rome and Greater Britain.” * 

The resemblances or the contrasts between the Roman and the British Empires 
have a natural fascination for British ex-civil servants of distinction who are also 
scholars. But the conditions of the two were so completely different that it must be 
confessed that neither Lord Cromer nor Sir C. Lucas, though incidentally they teach 
us much of interest and of value, have been able to throw much light on the problems 
of the present by their study of the past. Those, therefore, who are not specially 
concerned with questions of Roman history, may without practical loss concentrate 
their attention on what Sir Charles has to say concerning our own problems. 

The prevailing note, it will at once be observed, is one of optimism. Only move 
on in the direction along which you are already travelling, and all will be well. 
In Sir Charles’s opinion, the danger for the future consists in the attractiveness of 
schemes and programmes for putting the Empire on a more organised footing. “The 
British present has grown up on no definite plan. So far from being logical it is a 
unity of contradictions, absolutely impossible on paper, but working very comfortably 
in fact. To anything like an orderly ground-plan of the future, British instinct, 
which constitutes British genius, is opposed. . . . There is one sure guide to the 
future, and that is the rare instinct which represents day to day opportunism.” 

Now a sentence like the above gives rise to several reflections. Is it true that 
“the present system is working very comfortably in fact”? Is it not rather true 
that Great Britain, in her determination to maintain her hegemony at sea, recognises 


* Greater Rome and Greater Britain. By Sir C. P. Lucas. Post 8vo. Pp., 182. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1913. 3s. Gd. 
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that she needs the aid of her great and growing daughter communities, and that 
responsible ministers throughout the Empire all recognise that in these circumstances 
the whole constitution of the Empire, so far as the decision of foreign policy is con- 
cerned, will have to be remodelled ? It is all very well to acknowledge that “the 
future seems to call for some growing organisation which will link the Mother Country 
and the Dominions each with each on terms of equality in lieu of the discarded terms 
of superiority and subordination,” and that “this organisation is well on its way in 
the form of the Imperial Conference ” ; but can it be said that the Imperial Conference, 
important and interesting as are its functions, is moving in the direction of an Imperial 
cabinet ? And without an Imperial cabinet how can you have real common respon- 
sibility on questions of foreign policy and defence ? Again, under the British system, 
is an Imperial cabinet possible without an Imperial legislature? And, assuming 
a federal legislature, how is the British system of responsible (i.e. party) government 
to work in a Parliament consisting of representatives not of parties but of nations ? 
Such questions are surely becoming more than academic and are not to be brushed 
aside by contemptuous allusions to “ definite programmes” or “ new machinery.” 
I confess that the argument from “the British instinct ” leaves me very cold. It 
may be that we have succeeded, not because of (as Sir Charles seems to imply), but in 
spite of, our haphazard methods ; and possibly a more scientific age requires a more 
scientific attitude if we are not to be left behind in the race. Granted that ‘‘ what- 
ever has been permanent in the work of the English has been the result of evolution 
from the past,” the question still remains: What is the line of orderly evolution ? 
At the time of the proposal of Confederation a hostile critic might plausibly have 
denounced such proposal as a deliberate renunciation of British ways and methods, 
and an artificial imitation of American ideals—indeed, if I remember right, that line 
of argument was used by Mr. Dunkin or by Mr. Dorion—but, none the less, the 
Dominion has justified its establishment. Similarly the Commonwealth Constitution 
was assuredly the outcome of “elaborate plans, designs and surveys, drawn out 
beforehand *—though not, of course, “ by the Government.” It might be argued that 
the plunge to an Imperial Constitution would not be into stranger waters than the 
plunge which was deliberately made by the Canadian and Australian peoples. 

If I have ventured to sound a note of warning against the tone of optimism adopted 
by Sir C. Lucas, it is assuredly in no spirit of criticism of one who happens to be my 
master in questions of colonial history, as well as a friend. Tf the question was one 
between rival remedies I should probably defer to his superior authority ; but when 
the need of remedy seems to be somewhat overlooked the weaker and the less 
informed can at least claim to sound the danger signal. 

Meanwhile there is very much in the volume with which we can all agree. Again 
and again the author emphasises the importance of personal relations between in- 
dividual members of a scattered Empire, and of the considerations out of which the 
Royal Colonial Institute took its rise. “An Empire is a collection of human beings 
who live individual and private lives, and it will never be made one or remain one 
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unless public ties are supplemented by private intimacy and friendship, and unless 
to the sense of common citizenship is added the sure feeling of welcome to the family 
and the home.” Whoever has studied the history of the loss of the first British 
Empire can hardly have escaped the conclusion that one of the most potent causes 
of that loss was the supercilious contempt with which the Englishman at home or 
in America regarded his colonial fellow-subject. So strong are past impressions that we 
find that an American historian, Mr. Sydney Fisher, who prides himself on his freedom 
from the prejudices of the Bancroft school, cannot realise that the colonial can be 
other than a semi-servile condition, and seems seriously to believe that the British 
Parliament might, even to-day, pass legislation affecting Canadian or Australian local 
concerns. Sir C. Lucas has himself visited the Dominions on behalf of the Colonial 
Office. Assuredly it is most fortunate that the first emissary of the kind should have been 
one so completely devoid of the characteristics which have in the past been the main 
stumbling-block in the way of friendly relations between individual Englishmen 
and their colonial fellow-subjects. At the same time Sir Charles’s analogy between 
the Empire and a family does not perhaps cover the whole ground. It may be true 
that it is right to argue from the family in looking at the Empire, and that “ the one 
way to maintain and strengthen the family fecling and the family connection is to 
bear in mind that the root of the matter is continuous adjustment between youth and 
age” ; but the relations between the dificrent members of the Empire must surely be 
placed on a more systematic footing than are the relations between the independent 
members of an English family, if the Empire is to survive the sapping tendencies of 
centrifugal forces. Common sentiment is indeed necessary, as without common 
sentiment the Empire must of necessity fall to pieces ; but sentiment is not every- 
thing, and if once Great Britain lost the command of the sea the British in the 
Mother Country and in Canada might gaze at each other across the Atlantic with 
eyes of brotherly yearning, and yet grim necessity would have pronounced over 
the British Empire fuit. 

The problem of the Empire is how its permanence is to be secured, and the subject 
is so complex and so difficult that I have ventured a mild protest against what seems 
to me excessive optimism. On other points we may all agree with Sir ©. Lucas. No 
one has laid greater or more necessary stress on the part which is being played by 
science in the fashioning of the Empire. It isindeed among the ironies of fate that the 
elimination of distance, by means of swift steamships and railways, came too late in 
time to neutralise the effect which distance had already produced in giving birth to 
separate nations. Probably in any case the influences of a wholly different environ- 
ment would have been so strong as to render inoperative the bridging of space and 
time. Sir ©. Lucas has well described the effects of unlimited space in the 
formation of character. ‘‘ An Englishman who has grown at will with ample elbow- 
room and has not been trimmed and pruned in a confined area and an ordered place ” 
will be a very different being from the inhabitant of a closely congested little island, 
even though facility of communication allowed him to make frequent visits to England. 
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For better and for worse, separate national characteristics have come to stay ; indeed 
this is the respect that makes some of us look forward with some apprehension to the 
possible line of action of an Imperial federal legislation. 

Still, so far as the relations of Great Britain and the Dominions are concerned, 
the influence of science is all for the good; but the case is different, as Sir Charles 
points out, when the relations of the Dominions with India or the Crown Colonies 
are in question. In this case the triumphs of science have served to make the colour 
problem prominent and aggressive. That the British Empire of to-day is in fact two 
Empires in one will not be doubted by any reflecting man. The sphere of rule and the 
sphere of settlement differ absolutely and fundamentally. Even the King, who is the 
connecting link between the various parts of our amorphous Imperial system, rules ina 

wholly different capacity as Emperor of India than he does as King of Great Britain 
or of Canada. The limit of paradox is reached where we find that the position of 
British subjects, when coloured, is no better in British Dominions than is the position 
of other races whom the people of those Dominions may find it expedient to exclude. 
No doubt the inhabitants of South Africa are fully justified in wishing to avoid a new 
ingredient in the witches’ cauldron of their coloured problem ; and, in resisting a yellow 
influx, Australia no doubt is maintaining the cause of Anglo-Saxon civilisation. The 
Japanese may be indeed—as yet they certainly are—superior to Europeans in many 
qualities making for greatness, but, pace what is said by Mr. Bryce concerning mixed 
races in his recent very interesting book on South America, the probability is that a 
large Japanese immigration, involving marriages between the two races, would produce 
a degenerate hybrid, without the strong qualities of either of the parent races. More- 
over, it is not for us, whom the shoe does not pinch, to dictate the proper line of 
conduct to our fellow-subjects overseas. Still there remains the fact that Great 
Britain stands to the peoples of India in the relation of trustee, and that the position of 
a trustee is very solemn and responsible. In the long run there seems but one way of 
meeting the difficulty—that the burden of trusteeship should be shared by the 
Dominions. “Every citizen,” Sir C. Lucas well says, “from the sphere of settle- 
ment who serves the Empire in the sphere of rule is a missionary in the cause of 
holding the Empire together; and the more openings are found in the Imperial 
services for the white sons of the Empire beyond the scas the greater will the number 
of such missionaries be.” The sense of responsibility begets the sense of duty, and 
then only will the Dom‘nions solve successfully the problem of their relations with 


_ the coloured subjects of the Crown, when they have :hemselves voluntarily assumed, 


‘along with the Mother Country, the stress and the strain of the white man’s burden. 

All roads lead to Rome; and thus from another standpoint we realise the necessity 
of substituting real partnership for the shadowy semblance of it now prevailing. 
Whether advance is to be made along the lines of common interests as held by the 
advocates of trade preferences, or whether along the lines of common duties and 
responsibilities, as proposed by another school of thought, is a difficult riddle, the solu- 
tion of which I leave to wiser heads ; but that something more is needed than a mere 
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“ continuance of the constructive policy of which Lord Durham was the pioneer ” is, 
I am convinced, certain. It might indeed be plausibly argued that a continuance of 
that policy must in the end lead to separation. One after another the feeble break- 
waters by which Durham sought to arrest the advancing waves of national aspirations 
have been swept away. This is not to deny the wisdom of Durham’s policy. We may 
freely admit that that policy was a most wise and indeed necessary step in the evolu- 
tion of Greater Britain, and yet recognise that action of another sort is now needed 
if we are to reap the full harvest of his splendid sowing. 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS MISSION IN THE PACIFIC.* 


COLONEL ALLEN, who was cordially received, in the course of his address said he 
wished, on behalf of himself and the country he represented, to thank those present 
for the hearty welcome they had given him during his stay in London. He saw several 
New Zealanders present, and he hoped there were also some Australians, as he had 
something to say about Australia. He had promised to speak about New Zealand’s 
mission in the Pacific, and, first of all, he would like to state that the people of New 
Zealand believed they had a solemn duty to perform in upholding those great traditions 
which had, in the past, been built up by the British nation. They had a sample, 
during the past few days, of the way in which those great traditions had been built 
up, and he knew of nothing that would touch the heart of New Zealanders more 
keenly than the record of the brilliant daring and courage of those who had lost their 
lives at the South Pole. (Hear, hear.) The New Zealanders saw Captain Scott 
before he left for the Pole, and they felt they had an interest. in him. “Although 
Captain Scott did not belong to New Zealand, the people of that country believed 
that they had as great a right to share in what he had done to add to the traditions 
of the nation as those in the Mother Country. He believed it was this spirit which 
linked the people in the Overseas Dominions so closely with the people from whom 
they had sprung. 

He thought they had done something in his country to add to the traditions of 
this country. He well recollected reading “ Where Three Empires Meet,” and no 
sentence ever appealed so strongly to him as that in which the native spoke of the 
Britisher as the man he could rely upon for justice on every occasion—for sound 
advice in difficulties and justice in trials. He thought that no greater compliment 
could be paid to any nation than the trust of the native population. The people of 
New Zealand had added to those traditions by their treatment of the native races. 
They had taken the Maoris into their brotherhood, they were one with them in their 
Parliament, and they sat with them in all the secrets of the Cabinet; and it was 


* Address by Colonel Hon. James Allen (Minister of Finance and Defence, New Zealand) at a 
City Luncheon given by the Royal Colonial Institute on February 13, 1913. 
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impossible to treat them in closer relationship than was being done. It might be that 
the people in New Zealand had failed to reach their ideal in that connection in the 
past, and that they had not been perfect in their treatment of the Maoris. They 
had, however, tried to put the natives on a footing with themselves, and if they had 
failed it was not because of want of desire to succeed. They would try to amend 
those matters and would continue their endeavours to make the condition of the 
Maoris better. He ventured to say that no nation could point to New Zealand, as part 
of the British Empire, with a finger of scorn so far as the native races were concerned. 
(Hear, hear.) New Zealanders looked upon their country as a good country, and one 
fit for some of the best of the population of this country, if they wanted a home outside 
their own land. New Zealand had room for such. The chances for farm labourers 
in New Zealand were greater even than in Canada, with all her facilities. They would 
assist them to come out, and guarantee to steady, sober men in days to come— especially 
farm labourers and small farmers with means at their disposal—a good life there. 
With regard to the female sex, he would like to say that they had room for a great 
many of them also; in fact, the need for domestic servants was very great. New 
Zealand would assist them to go out there, and the employers were prepared to pay 
good wages, and they expected the domestic servants during the course of their lives to 
secure a competence. 

Among other responsibilities there was no greater responsibility resting upon 
the shoulders of any Britisher than the defence of his own Empire, the defence of his 
own land, and the defence of his own freedom, and those institutions that had done 
so much for him, and of which all Britishers ought to be so proud. It was not for 
him to say what New Zealand had done in the past, but he believed they had at any 
rate taken some small share in upholding the stability of the British Empire. (Hear, 
hear.) What they had done had been done readily and willingly, and, though it was 
a sacrifice on their part, the sacrifice was willingly made, and should they be called 
upon at any time by the needs of the Mother Country to make another sacrifice he 

ventured to say New Zealand would not say no. We made that sacrifice, we realise 
the effect it has had, both here and in other countries, which may be now, or in the 
future, antagonistic to this country, and he felt sure he was right in saying that the 
thinking New Zealander has come to the conclusion that a spasmodic effort of that 
kind is not the only thing to offer to Empire and Empire consolidation. He thought 
they had to do something more still, and, in his opinion, it was their duty to face the 
responsibilities of the future—the responsibility of something permanent, in their — 
share in the defence of the Empire. He did not want to go into any detail, but he 
did wish to lay down the general principle. They could not successfully ask the 
people of the outlying Dominions to make the sacrifices they ought to without an f 
appeal to their own national spirit. There was now at the disposal of the Mother | 
Country, if she cared to use it, a national spirit which was leading the outlying portions 
of the Empire to make greater sacrifices than they had hitherto done as part of their 


work in Empire defence. 
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He had something to say to his Australian friends, and he ventured to make the 
statement that Australia had made greater sacrifices than any one of them. They 
might not approve of Australian policy, but he had looked upon it from the outside 
point of view, and he said unhesitatingly that Australia was making huge sacrifices. 
Some of them might perhaps think that these have been made in her own interests ; 
but if he judged aright—and he thought he did—he considered her interests were 
inseparably tied up with the interests of the Empire. He thought, as a New Zealander, 
that Australia had no other desire than to do her full share in the protection of the 
Empire as a whole. He did not think that anyone would suggest that Australia 
would go back in any way from the programme she had launched herself out upon, 
and which he ventured to think, if sympathised with and rightly aided and directed, 
would bind the various parts of the Empire together by the strongest ties. If, however, 
they did not sympathise with them and help them, he did not know what the future 
would produce. With regard to his own country, it did something im time of need, 
and for a particular purpose, and he thought the moral influence was very great, 
They had done something to assist in one direction, but, as he had hin ted, it was not 
all they ought to do. They had to look for a permanent organisation which would 
call upon their people to make the sacrifices they ought to make in their own interests 
and in that of the Empire as a whole. He asked them to realise that the appeal to 
their national spirit was, he thought, the only means by which they would get the 
abiding interest and the determined and sufficient effort. He believed it was the only 
way they could draw them tighter together as years went by in the way of Empire 
consolidation, and not by putting their hands into their pockets and paying so many 
hundreds a year without having anything to say with regard to the distribution. 
As regarded the work of the Colonial Institute, he believed it was having a great effect 
not only here, but in the various Dominions. The work was becoming more and 
more known in his own country and Australia, and he wanted, as an outsider, to 
encourage them in that work. He sincerely believed that the British people all over 
the world should have but one object—to unite in one common effort to preserve 
their traditions, and to grow so that they might secure for themselves the opportunity 
to live in peace. They might be able to secure more favourable conditions for our 
people in outside lands than was perhaps possible here in Britain, bu the common 
aim must be for a happy land and contented people—a people strong not for 
aggressive purposes, but strong to maintain what they had a right to hold, and 
strong to continue the peace of the world. 

Sir Joseph Ward, in proposing the health of the Chairman, said that meetings such 
as they had had that afternoon gave them the opportunity of hearing the opinions 
of men of prominent positions. 

Earl Grey, in returning thanks, said that Colonel Allen had referrag in touching 
language to that incident which occurred eleven months ago, but of Which they had 
only heard that week. If the news had made them all poorer, it had alo made them 
all as immeasurably richer. He called upon them to rise and in Nilence offer a 
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ng 
respectful tribute of admiration for the heroes who had left them. Lord Grey then 
referred to the fact that New Zealand, with a population not half that of the Province -~ 
of Quebec, and a great deal less than half the population of the Province of Ontario, — 
had consented to tax themselves in order to make an unconditional gift of a “ Dread- 
nought” to the Crown, and by so doing had not only thrilled the whole Empire, 
but had also revealed to the world the power of the overseas Dominions to assist the 
people of the United Kingdom in their work of securing the safety of the Empire. 
As Colonel Allen had said, the moral influence of the gift of a “ Dreadnought” to 
the Crown had been very great. The proof it had given of the spirit existing in the 
overseas Dominions of the Crown had provided an additional security for peace. 
Men of British descent all the world over were never so happy as when they were 
carrying not only their own share but more than their share of a common burden. 
The fact that the people of the United Kingdom were carrying the whole burden 
of the debt caused by the creation of the Empire, and until recently the whole burden 
of its defence, justified their pride in being Englishmen. The desire to share this 
privilege with the people of the United Kingdom caused them to welcome the people 
of New Zealand as partners in the great work of maintaining the Empire. 


ROUND THE EMPIRE’: MONTHLY NOTES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Australian Navy’s Birth.—The present year will sce momentous naval changes 
in the Commonwealth. On January 1 the Imperial flagship Drake left for England. | 
The Commonwealth first-class Dreadnought cruiser Australia will replace her as soon 
as possible. The Sydney station will not be transferred by the Admiralty to the | 
Commonwealth authorities till July 1 next, but in the meantime important preliminary 
changes will be made. Admiral Sir George King-Hall will remain in charge of the | 
station till the end of June, when his successor will assume control of what will be 
the basis of a purely Australian fleet unit. In addition to the Australia, the Common- 
wealth fleet will include the second-class cruisers Sydney and Melbourne. Until the 
third Australian second-class cruiser Brisbane is built the Commonwealth will have 
the use of H.M.S. Encounter, which is to be lent by the Admiralty. In addition 
to these four cruisers, three destroyers (Parramaita, Yarra, and Warrego) will form 
a part of the fleet, while three other destroyers of the same type are to be built. Then 
there are a number of submarines due from England. ‘The whole will form the 
nucleus of the Australian fleet of the future. It is hoped that by July the Australian 
station may be complete, with the exception of the destroyer section. 


University Innovation.—The new Sydney University Act makes some important 
innovations. Provision is made for the establishment of evening “tutorial classes” 
in science, economics, ancient and modern history, and sociology, and probably no 
feature of the new bill is so little understood. To many minds the clause simply 
provides for evening classes for undergraduates; to others it is merely another name 
for university extension lectures. In effect it is neither. The lecturer becomes 
actually a tutor, and each student will have a fixed purpose and continuity of effort. 

The Act provides for one exhibition or scholarship for every 500 persons in the State 
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a between ‘the ages of 17 and 20. Such exhibitioners are exempt from payment of 

_ matriculation, tuition, or degree fees, and the exhibitions are tenable subject to satisfy- 

: ing the Senate as to progress and conduct. Under what is called the limitation 
ab clause, 95 per cent. of these exhibitions are to be given for competition among the 
secondary schools, whether State or private, provided the private school secures 
registration as efficient after inspection by a State officer. These students are required 
to obtain a leaving certificate, showing that they have completed a four years’ course 
in secondary education, and have satisfactorily passed a written examination in such 
subjects and at such a standard as the Senate may determine. Five per cent. of 
the exhibitions are reserved to what may be called adult students, who qualify for 
entrance to the University by matriculation. 


Queensland Wool.— Ten years ago the sheep in Queensland numbered a little 
over 7,000,000. To-day there are more than 20,000,000. Ten years hence, if the present 
rate of increase continues, it is estimated, the total may be 60,000,000. There 
is no other industry which approaches it in importance and certainly none which can 
compare with it in its increase during the last decade, or which holds out such 
prospect of progress for the future. During the past season the wool sales held in 
Brisbane were the largest that have ever taken place in Queensland and attracted 
buyers from all parts of the world. More than half the sheep-owners of the State 
possess flocks of nots more than 1,000 head, and more than three quarters flocks not 
exceeding 5,000. The average stands at 6,650, and only 9 per cent. ofall the “squatters ” 
in the State owned as many as 10,000 sheep. As regards cattle, a little over 5,000,000 
are owned by 24,850 persons—an average of 146 each. ‘These figures, it is claimed, show 
that the pastoral industry of Qucensland is carried on by a considerable number of 
people, the majority of them in a comparatively small way. 


CANADA. 


Furs in Eastern Canada.—The growing demand for expensive furs has led to the 
establishment of fur ranches, where carefully selected animals are bred in a state of confine- 
ment. Prince Edward Island has become famous for its experiments in this direction, where 
the breeding of black foxes has attained the proportions of a prosperous industry. 
Considerable sums, it is said, were made during the past year by the fur ranches in 
the island. There are now over 137 ranches, each containing from two to twenty-five 
pairs of foxes. The sale of six pairs of breeding foxes to a Russian purchaser for 
(it is reported) $20,000 has attracted much interest. The possibilities of this form of 
enterprise seem considerable. 


Fort William.—At the head of Lake Superior is another of the cities of Canada 
which has shuwn remarkable expansion during the past year. The total assessment 
value of city property, just made public, amounts to seven millions sterling, an increase 
of nearly two millions over the figures of last year, and it is estimated that rateable 
values have trebled themselves during the last four years. That the natural advantages 
of Fort William as an industrial centre are attracting attention is supported by the 
fact that during 1912 arrangements were completed for the location at that point of 
nine large manufacturing industries with plants to cost several million dollars, 
which will employ 2,500 persons. With the opening of the spring Fort William 
will be connected with Chicago by a direct service of first-class passenger steamships, 
while further rail communication between Fort William and Winnipeg and the 
development of the intervening country is foreshadowed by the incorporation of the 
Manitoba-Ontario Railway. 


£t. John, New Brunswick: A Busy Year.—The progress of important projects 
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in the province is reported. The Grand Falls Company announce that plans for the 
development of electric power on a large scale and for the erection of a large pulp 
mill at Grand Falls are being completed as rapidly as possible. The company 


expects to transmit power to other centres, as well as use it for their own purposes — 


Officials of the Atlantic Refineries have visited St. John to make arrangements for 
beginning work on the great sugar refinery. It is expected that the exports from St. 
John by the various steamship lines during the present winter will reach a value of over 
$5,000,000. The shipments of grain (already close to 3,000,000 bushels) are heavy. 
St. John is making progress along other than merely material lines. The Municipal 
Council has before it several important measures relating to social welfare. The Council 
will ask the Provincial Legislature for the passage of a Children’s Protection Act and 
the Incorporation of a Children’s Aid Society for the city and county of St. John. 


Cinematograph for Farmers.—The use of the cinematograph for the purpose of 
increasing the knowledge of farmers in agricultural and dairying methods is advo- 
cated by the Ontario Agricultural College. Its educational value is clear, showing, 
as it can, the different processes of dairying from the hauling of the milk to the 
consumption of the cheese in foreign lands. Scenes of farm life might be shown 
as well as diiferent processes in connection with the making, refining, and inspection 
of cheese. 


The Labrador Current and Gulf Stream Commission.—Artificial obstruction 
of the Labrador Current, passing over the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, and the 
prevention of the encroachment of icebergs and fogs in the North Atlantic, are the 
purposes of a Bill introduced at Washington. The Bill proposes the creation of a 
board, to be composed of a naval officer and two other competent persons to be 
appointed by the President. The Commission is to investigate and report as to 
the possibility and cost of causing an obstruction to the Labrador Current, and to 
ascertain by practical experiments the best means for creating a deposit upon the 
Grand Banks of the sand and other sediment carried by the current. The sum 


of $100,000 is placed at the disposal of the Commission, which is to report within 
two years. 


Ontario: Farming on Shares.—There is in Ontario a system of land tenure, 
practically unknown in England, of renting on a share basis. ‘This arises from the 
labour scarcity, and because young men leave their fathers’ farms and crowd into 
the cities to enter the professions. Many farmers are therefore prepared to make an 
arrangement whereby the newcomer, if competent, is able to settle upon a thriving 
farm, have the use of implements and stock, and share in the profits—for which, 
of course, he has to work. Opportunities are open for experienced men there in 
this way. By close application they are able to either rent a place and pay the 
money as rent, or buy a small place to start on their own. ‘The arrangements 
are varied in different cases. 


SOUTH ArFrica. 


Cape Colony as a Fruit-growing Country.—The Cape Province is the premier 
fruit-growing district of South Africa, and the amount of deciduous fruits exported 
has increased from 309 cubic tons in 1903 to 4,096 cubic tons in 1912. Reports 
from Covent Garden show that the fruit is appreciated in the English market, 
and the consignments mostly arrive when needed, so that South Africa is able to 
hold its own with Australia and California. The shipments consist chiefly of pears, 
grapes, plums, apricots, peaches, and nectarines; while last year over 10,000 boxes 
of oranges, averaging 80 lb. weight, were exported in addition to other fruits. 
Natal has only a small acreage under deciduous fruits, but the Transvaal exports a 
certain number of mangoes, melons, &c. The Orange Free State shows every indication 
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of coming to the front as an apple-growing district, though at present it exports 
nothing. 


Irrigation and Ostrich Farming.—hrrigation, as noted in Dalgety’s Review, has played 
an important part in the rearing of ostriches, it having been proved that the best 
food for the birds is lucerne, which depends for its growth on an amount of water 
which the natural rainfall fails to supply. This plant was introduced from California 
many years ago, and is now grown in enormous quantities, the value of the feathers 
from lucerne-fed birds being 25 to 30 per cent. higher than that of feathers produced 
on the veldt. The country is easily adaptable for irrigation works on a small and 
practicable scale suitable to the wants of the individual, who in supplying his own 
needs has also benefited agriculture in general. The demand for ostrich feathers 
continues to increase every year, and the trade is not hampered by competition from 
imitation products, as in the case of furs. The value of the output during the last 
thirty-five years has increased from £304,933 in 1875 to £2,272,846 in 1910. 


Ranching in Rhodesia.—An important end in view, reports the British and South 
Africa Export Gazette, is the establishment of a large factory for beef products similar 
to those in the Argentine, and, as cattle owners are extending operations and paying 
greater attention to breeding and the improvement of their stock, this project appears 
to be taking practical shape. The success of the Liebig herd should attract and 
encourage stock raisers, many of whom are somewhat prone to ignore the possibilities 
of Rhodesia as a great cattle region. As a matter of fact, the natural rich- 
ness of pasture and the extreme healthiness of climate point to a successful future 
for the cattle industry. The main camp is situated at Mazunga, only sixty miles 
south-east of the railway terminus at West Nicholson. The cattle are conveyed 
between camp and train by means of motor transport, thus avoiding all risk of disease. 
Tt is proposed to import some well-known beef breeds, and so grade up the local 
cattle. The whole enterprise is being conducted on modern and scientific lines. 


Wesr INDIES. 


Trade Outlook in Barbaios.—The value of the total trade of Barbardos during 
1911 amounted to $12,388,362, representing an increase of $543,187 over the year 1910. 
This gain (due to increased imports, the exports having decreased in value) is chiefly 
accounted for by large purchases of sugar and electrical machinery. There is at 
present no increase either in the population or in the industries of the country to 
suggest possibilities of growing trade. All the land suitable for agricultural purposes 
is under intense cultivation. Even should the introduction of improved methods for 
the manufacturing of sugar increase the output and reduce expenses there is no 
indication that the purchasing power of the people will increase in the near future. 
The outlook for the 1913 sugar crop is not hopeful owing to severe drought, and not 
more than half the usual yield is expected. 


Storm in Jamaica.—The entire western end of the island, according to the 
Government Gazelte, has suffered severely from the effects of a five days’ hurricane 
accompanied by a tidal wave. Savanna-la-mar and Lucea (both places of considerable 
importance) have been practically wiped out, and communication with Kingston 
was cut off for some days. Roads have been wrecked all along the coast, and the 
vegetation devastated. There was considerable loss of life at Montego Bay, where 
the whole of the wharf frontage was washed away. According to the Government 
Gazette no such storm has been experienced since the year 1744. 


New Tariff for St. Vincent—The colony has published a Bill setting forth 
the proposed new tariff, and giving a list of articles on which preference is to be 
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vranted. As stated in the “Consular and Trade Reports,” the rates of the preferential 
tariff, and of the so-called “maximum” tariff are arranged in two separate columns. 
Imports from Canada, Newfoundland, and the United Kingdom, being either the pro- 
duce or the manufactures of those countries, will be subject to the preferential tariff; 
-while the products of other British possessions, and of foreign countries, will be 
dutiable under the maximum tariff. On the point of application of the preferential 
tariff, it is interesting to compare this measure with the forthcoming new tariff of 
Barbadoes. The latter colony provides that British preferential tariff shall apply to 
the produce or manufactures of any country, when imported direct. 

i 


BAHAMAS. 


Proposed Deepening of Nassau Harbour.—The inadequacy of Nassau Harbour, 
according to the “ Consular and Trade Reports,” is causing grave agitation. A sum of 
$3,000 was placed at the Governor’s disposal at the last session to defray the expenses 
of reports and estimates for making the entrance navigable for ships drawing at least 
20 to 25 feet of water. At present foreign trade is carried on by ships unable to 
cross the bar of the harbour, so that the cargoes have to be loaded and discharged by 
means of lighters. Not only is this an expensive method, but the danger to ships 
anchored outside in rough weather is considerable. Nassau is a great winter resort | 
for tourists, but unless the weather is favourable, the passenger steamers refuse to call. 
Owing to the rocky nature of the harbour bed the estimated cost of blowing up the bar 
and deepening the channel is exceedingly heavy. 


INDI. 


Trade in Calcutta.—The following figures taken from the Jnglishman are of 
interest as showing the enormous increase in the tonnage and approximate value of goods, 
exclusive of animals and treasure, passing through the Port of Calcutta. In 1903-4 
the imports totalled 7,586,988 tons, representing a value of £66,720,926; while in 
1911—12 the figures reached 11,737,754 tons, valued at £104,505,724. This represents 
an increase of 4,150,766 tons, with a net increase in value of £37,784,798. 


Wireless Telegraphy for Madras.—Negotiations; according to the Pioneer Mail, 
are passing between the Government of Madras and the Port Trust regarding the 
proposed installation of a wireless station. The town is particularly suitable for the 
erection of the necessary apparatus, having a long reach of foreshore unimpeded by any 
obstructions likely to interfere with the transmitting of messages. With stations 
already existing at Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, Karachi, and Rangoon, Madras would 
form a valuable link in the chain which would then adequately cover the Indian Seas 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Timber Export.~The hardwoods of this country, according to the ‘Consular and 
Trade Reports,” are at last beginning to receive adequate recognition in the commercial 
world, although there are still vast forests of beautiful and durable woods of which 
exploitation has only just begun. Greenhart, of which there are three varicties, is 
perhaps the most serviceable wood if cut at maturity. It is one of the tallest forest 
trees of British Guiana, and grows in clay soil near the rivers. Logs can be had 
18 to 24 inches square and 70 feet long, the wood being particularly suitable for 
submerged work in connection with docks. A law has lately come into force for- 
bidding the cutting of greenhart logs which square less than 10 inches. This restric- 
tion was necessary to ensure the preservation of the trees to meet the growing demand 
of the future. Wallaba is another valuable hardwood which is plentiful in the forests 


of British Guiana. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE SHILLUK PEOPLE. 


TuE material for Prof. Westermann’s excellent work on the Shilluk people * was collected 
by the author on a journey to the Sobat in 1910, and is the result of careful and exhaustive 
studies made during his residence amongst the Shilluk of the Upper Nile. His investi- 
gations are of particular interest at this moment owing, firstly, to the rising of the 
Anywak (Annak) and Beir tribes, who are closely related to the Shilluk; and, secondly, 
to the great cotton-growing enterprise planned in the Gesira which has drawn the 
attention of British Colonial politicians to this part of the Empire. In an exhaustive 
introduction Westermann gives a general sketch of the Shilluk geography, trade and 
commerce, ethnology, religion, and history. A point of great importance brought to 
light by the author is the fact that the Shilluk are part of a larger tribal group which 
he designates as the “Shilluk cluster.” This group covers an area of 1,200 kilometres 
in length and speaks—as clearly demonstrated by Westermann—the same language, 
with slight differences of dialect. Prof. Westermann is of the opinion that the Funj, 
the founders of the kingdom of Sennar, are also chiefly an emigrant division of the 
Shilluk. His conclusions are drawn from linguistic relationship on the one hand, and 
on the other the proofs of history, and the testimony of former travellers such as 
James Bruce, Cailliaud, Hartmann, and others. 

The major part of Prof. Westermann’s book is devoted to the Shilluk language. 
The author, who is well and deservedly known for his studies of West African and 
Sudan languages, has again proved his ability by drawing attention to the fact that 
the Shilluk and neighbouring languages correspond both grammatically and in sound 
to the Western Sudan languages and to that group which was first named by Sir H. 
Johnston the “ Nilotic Group.” 

The Shilluk text, with its English translation, gives a complete picture of their 
mental and material life, much of which reminds us of the folk-lore of the Masai, who 
are related to the Shilluk. Prof. Westermann’s work is a monument of learning, patient 
investigation, and preciseness. He and Dr. Meinhoff are the two great living German 
pioneers in African philology. L. H. 


THE PAGAN TRIBES OF BORNEO. 


Tue authors of this finely illustrated work on the Pagan tribes of Borneo f have not 
drawn upon the writings of other ethnologists in the preparation of this interesting 
record of the manners and customs of the natives of the island. Dr. Hose, whose 
investigations have extended over almost a quarter of a century, was during that 
time in the service of the Rajah of Sarawak and had many opportunities of obtaining 
an intimate knowledge of the people amongst whom he lived; whilst Mr. McDougall 
was sent to Borneo as a member of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition and 
spent the greater part of a year in the Baram district of Sarawak. The value of this 
comprehensive work consists, therefore, in the extensive knowledge of the everyday life 
of the natives which is possessed by one of the authors, aided by the comparative 
knowledge of ethnology possessed by the other—a happy combination which has resulted 
in the production of a book of more than ordinary value to the student of ethnology. 
In their introductory chapters the authors state that it is not improbable that at one 


_* The Shilluk People: Their Language and Folklore. By Professor Diedrich Westermann. 
With eight plates and a sketch-map. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Board of Foreign Missions of th 
SN geese Dorch of N.A. Dietrich Reimer [Ernst Vohsen]: Berlin, 1912. Pp. lxii- 

: :—12 Marks. j 
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time Borneo Was inhabited by people of the negrito type, although no communities of 
this race exist in the island at the present time. They suggest that the mixed race 
of Hindu-Javanese invaders who occupied the southern coasts of Borneo some centuries 
ago became blended with the indigenous population and that a considerable proportion 
of their blood runs in the veins of some of the tribes of the southern districts. There 
has also been a considerable immigration of Chinese and of Arabs and natives of India 
who have settled in the island, although the latter have seldom intermarried with the 
natives. With these exceptions the population falls naturally into two great classes—those 
who are nominally Mohammedan, and those who have retained their pagan customs. It 
is with the latter that the authors are mainly concerned. The people known as Sea 
Dyaks are already well known to Europeans, but the other tribes. the Kayans, the 
Kenyahs, the Klemantans, the Muruts, and the Punans—the last being the most primitive 
—are not so well known and present many features of interest to the ethnological student. 
In describing the sociology of these peoples the authors have divided their monograph 
into two main portions, one of which deals with their arts and handicrafts, social life, and 
general customs, whilst the other more closely relates to their mental characteristics as 
embodied in their religion and folk-lore. The Kayans, as the most representative of the 
races, have been taken as the type from which divergences and differences can best 
be shown. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH SETTLEMENT IN PAPUA. 


Mrs. Marriotr has done well in rescuing from oblivion the name of Sir John Hayes,* 
and more especially in drawing attention to his abortive settlement in the West of 
New Guinea in 1793. Commodore Sir John Hayes, of the Bombay Marine, was one 
of those unfortunate individuals who performed great services to their country but who 
suffered from the official apathy and neglect of their superiors. The journal of his 
voyage to Tasmania, where he rendered notable services in connection with the ex- 
ploration of the coasts, and around Australia by way of New Caledonia and Papua, was 
never published owing to the niggardliness of the East India Company. It is only too 
probable that it and his valuable charts have been irretrievably lost. The authorities 
were apparently unable to appreciate his great geographical services. Hayes, too, 
suffered from the fact that he largely followed—though unconsciously—in the track of 
D’Entrecasteaux, who has been given a place of honour amongst French navigators, whilst 
his own achievements have remained unknown save to those who have made a special study 
of Australasian exploration. The authoress of this carefully written monograph lays special 
stress upon the value of the discoveries made by Hayes, and has been at considerable pains 
in gathering together such information as is still available with regard to his services in 
Tasmania and New Guinea. Her researches on the “ New Albion Colony ” are of special 
interest. Here on the northern coast of Papua, in a portion of the island that is now under 
Dutch administration, Hayes formed his settlement, and by proclamation on October 25, 
1793, he formally took possession of the whole of this immense island between latitude 
10° 39’ South, longitude 154° 24’ East, and latitude 0° 21’ South, longitude 131° 6” 
In this proclamation he gave the country the name of New Albion. When nearly a 
century later Sir Thomas Mcliwraith, Premier of Queensland, gave orders for the Union 
Jack to be again hoisted, his action, like that of Hayes, was repudiated by the authori- 
ties. By forming a settlement on the mainland, as Mrs. Marriott clearly shows, Hayes 
had established a claim to this important and valuable territory. But the new settle- 
ment was not convenient to the East India Company, who feared complications with the 
Dutch. In a brief communication it was stated that the Governor-General in Council 


; es: His Voyage and Life (1767-1831), with Some Account of Admiral 
; z Commodore AAA By Ida Lee (Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott). 8vo. Portraits, 
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“is precluded from giving authority or taking any part with respect to the establish- 
ment which Captain Hayes has made, by positive orders from the Company prohibiting 
new settlement to the eastward.” 


THE TRAVELS OF ELLEN CORNISH. 


Dr. VAUGHAN Cornisn’s account of his travels with his wife is a book * of more than 

common interest. In the first place it is a slight tribute to a devoted companion and 

fellow-worker who rendered notable service to the cause of geographical science. In 

the second the author’s point of view is always interesting. Without being either 

technical or wordy he invests ordinary objects with an interest that at once lifts them 

from the rut of common things. The late Mrs. Vaughan Cornish was greatly interested 

in the phenomena of surface waves of the atmosphere, hydrosphere, and lithosphere, _ 
and had a strong leaning towards engineering science. Sharing these tastes with her 

husband, they made many journeys together into Egypt, Japan, Canada, the United 

States, West Indies, and Panama. It is the story of some of these journeys that is 

related in the present volume. They were undertaken with a definite scientific object. By 

an exceptional stroke of good luck the travellers happened to be in Kingston during the 

earthquake of 1907, which forms the subject of a most interesting chapter. In spite 

of the appalling havoc and their own narrow escape from death the scientific spirit 

was at first uppermost in their minds. “‘I returned to our room to get our cameras,” 

writes Dr. Cornish; “ then, as I saw the stream of wounded and maimed people pain- 

fully making their way up from Harbour Street, I felt that I could not commence a 

photographic record of scismic effects amidst all this misery. So I put the cameras 

back in the house, and we went down town without them.” In a few telling words 

Dr. Cornish presents a vivid picture of the disaster. The negroes, he says, congregated 

in thousands upon the racecourse, where they sang hymns which never ceased for a 

minute all that night. “Indeed the chant continued, with fewer voices, throughout 

the whole of Tuesday [and] there was no break or intermission until the small hours of 

Wednesday morning when rain began to fall. Then the monotonous cadence from the 

racecourse changed to a buzzing noise as of a hive of bees disturbed, and ‘ Jerusalem 

the Golden’ ceased to annoy our nerves.” Dr. Cornish found the situation was so 

extraordinarily full of interest, human and scientific, that not even the unaccustomed horrors 

which he saw prevented him “from living those few days with uncommon zest... . 

Things were happening at all hours of the day and night which called for study, 

observation, and record. At one moment it was the grass lawn gently undulating 

from a southerly direction, the waves tilting the wicker chair on which I sat.” Through- 

out this interesting volume the author shows himself to be a close and keen observer. 

Whether writing of the Panama Canal and the Niagara Falls—both stupendous en- 

gineering works, the one of nature, the other of man—or describing the delights of 

travel in Japan when the whole country is alive with blossom, he fully justifies his 

protest against the term “‘ globe-trotter ° which is so frequently applied by the stay- 

where-you-are to those “who have sufficient intelligence to realise that if you want to 

know the truth you must see things for yourself.” He does not agree with the view 

that a passing visit to a country tends to superficial and one-sided impressions, that 
it is not an effective substitute for careful book-study, and that even as a supplement 
thereto it may tend to confusion rather than enlightenment. ‘‘Oneacquires,” he writes, 
“a new sense—the Japanese sense, the American sense, the West Indian sense—by 
which one can comprehend and discriminate.” A word must be said for the excellent 
photographs, especially those of Japan. 


* The Travels of Ellen Cornish, being the Memoir of a Pilgrim of Science. By Vaughan Cornish. 
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THE ITALIAN COLONIES.* 


Ir has been the misfortune of modern Italy that, year by year, her surplus population, 
instead of aiding in the formation of Italian colonies overseas, has been absorbed in, 
and frequently assimilated by, the heterogeneous masses of the United States or of 
the Republics of South America. Economie pressure has resulted in the emigration 
of large sections of the population who, instead of directly adding to the welfare of 
the parent State, save by such savings as they have been able to remit to their 
relatives, have become citizens of foreign countries. With the growth of a national 
spirit, however, came the desire for the possession of tributary colonies which, whilst 
they might not absorb any large proportion of emigrants, would, nevertheless, form 
fresh avenues for trade and industry. The entry of Italy upon the roll of the colonis- 
ing nations was, however, of comparatively recent date. It was, moreover, marked 
by an initial disaster that caused a revulsion of feeling and for some time retarded 
the growth of Italian colonisation. But within the last few years there has been a 
continuous accession of strength to the colonial party. ‘The legitimate desire of the Italians 
for oversea possessions found expression in renewed activity in their two colonics of Erythrea 
and Italian Somaliland, the latter including the Benadir Coast Colony, the Sultanate of Obbia 
and the Sultanate of the Mijertain. Finally, with the occupation of Tripoli, which is now 
being administered under the name of Libia, and its eastern province of Cirenaica, came an 
outbreak of popular feeling which has aroused the slumbering nationalism of the Italian 
people and has led them forward to new ventures and new undertakings. ‘here is much 
diversity of opinion as to the precise economic value of the Italian colonies. Critics 
are ready to assert that Italy merely rests one foot in the desert, forgetful of the 
fact that national ideals and aspirations, for the good of the body politic, must: find 
some vent, and that a healthy national spirit is frequently of more value than much 
gold. On one point, however, English students may well take a lesson from Italian 
colonisation. In our own country we have, apparently, long ceased to pay any atten- 
tion to the science of what, for want of a better name, may be termed comparative 
colonisation. We seldom take the trouble to inquire into and study what is being done 
in foreign colonies. The various societies engaged in active propaganda do not concem 
themselves with the international aspect of colonisation. So far as our own Colonies 
are concerned the lessons that might be learned from the successes or failures of 
Germany, France, or Italy are generally overlooked. It is far otherwise in Italy. 
Within a few years there has arisen a strong body of students of colonial matters, 
who are fully alive to the value of comparison and are keenly interested in the methods 
of other nations. There are at least two societies that are active in their propaganda. 


* La Somalia, Italiana nei Tre Anni del mio Governo: Relazione del Senatore nobile Giacomo 
de Martino. Folio. Maps and Illust. Pp. 211. Roma: Carlo Colombo, Tipografia della 
Camera dei Deputati. 1912. 

La Libia negli atti del Parlamento e net provvedimenti del Governo. Parie Seconda. 8vo. 
Pp. 380-808. Milano: LuigidiGiac. Pirola. 1912. 

Monographie e Rapporti Coloniali. No.21.—Linee Telegrafiche e Telefoniche in Etiopia. No. 22.— 
Cirenaica: Appunti di Agricoltura Bengasina, del ©. Manetti. No. 23.—I Possedimentt Colonials 
della Spagna, No. 24.—Htiopia : Osservazioni botaniche, agrarie ed industriali. No. 25.—Relazione 
sui Lavori compiuti in Somalia. No. 1.—Appunti di Agricoltura Benadiriana, del R. Onor. Maps 
and Illust. Roma: Ministero delle Colonie. 1912-13. 

Pionieri Italiani in Libia: Relazioni dei Delegati della Società Italiana di Esplorazioni Geo- 
grafiche e Commerciali di Milano. 1880-96. 4to. Maps and Illust. Pp. xi-400. Milano : 


i llardi. 1912. 
eT a Tatiana nei Tre Anni del mio Governo. Relazione del Senatore nobile Giacomo de 


Martino. 4to. Pp. 211. Maps and Illust. Roma: Carlo Colombo, Tipografia della Camera 


Ss Tote AAA dell’ Ammistrazione Coloniale negli Stati d Europa. Dott. Angiolo Mori. Royal 


i : Carlo Colombo. 1912. 
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The Istituto Coloniale Italiano issues a monthly journal, the Rivista Coloniale, and 
has published a number of important monographs; and the Collegio di Scienze Politiche 
e Coloniali, under the active executive control of Cavaliere Emilio Pagliano di Pagliano 
Emilia, is issuing a series of useful works, of which the second book on our list is a 
sample. These societies demonstrate the national interest in cclonisation. The Italian 
Government has also published a number of bulletins and monographs of which Dr. 
Angiolo Mori’s “I Corpi Consultivi” is a most important comparative study of colonial 
administration in the British, French, German, Belgian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Italian colonies. The need of such books in our own language is apparent to every 
student of colonial administration. A most valuable and comprehensive account of 
Libia, issued under the auspices of the Socicta Italiana di Esplorazioni Geografiche e 
Commerciali di Milano, gives an excellent idea of this new Colony; whilst Sr. Giacomo 
de Martino’s account of his three years’ administrative work in Italian Somaliland is 
valuable for its detailed analysis of administration in that colony. Mr. Alan Ostler’s 
“The Arabs in Tripoli” contains an account of the first five or six months of the 


Tripoli campaign. The author was for some time with the Arab and Turkish forces, 
and his story is at least picturesque. P. E.L. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
(By the LIBRARIAN, R.C.I.) 


Dembski, V.—Europe and ihe New Sea Law: a Manual of International Politics and Maritime 
Law. l2mo. Pp. xix-204. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1912. 
12 0z.— 5s. 

The quality and standpoint of this book may be best illustrated by two short quotations. 
Writing of the Panama Canal and the free passage of American ships, the author says: 
“It would be well now to force their [i.e. the American] ships to pay treble rates when they 
may wish to pass through the Suez Canal, but England would stand out against that, 
because a serious dispute with the United States of America would mean the loss of Canada 
at the least.” Again: “ Undoubtedly the same abominable state of affairs will be only too 
faithfully reproduced in those parts of Panama which lie alongside the Canal before it has 
been opened for a year. ‘Then, when that is so, all those Europeans who are so unfortunate 
as to have to pass through the Canal will suffer such forms of official oppression that they 
will think they are passing through a place which possesses a much hotter climate than that 
of Panama, and in duc time they will know that their surmise has come true.” 


OL ar in Egypt. 12mo. lust. Pp. xi-314. London: William Heinemann. 1912. 
18 0z.— 6s. 

Sir Gaston Maspero’s erudite treatise on art in Egypt will be of the greatest use to students 
of art and should, moreover, be of interest to all visitors to Egypt. Professor Maspero is 
Director-General of the Service of Antiquities in Egypt, and has made a life-long study of 
Egyptian archeology. In his present volume he clearly shows the different schools of 
Egyptian art, and his remarks are copiously illustrated with photographs. 


Roberts, Peter.—7'he New Immigration: a Study of the Industrial and Social Life of South- 
Eastern Europeans in America. Post 8vo. Illust. Pp. xix-386. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Co. 1912. 24 oz.—7s. 

This book is an attempt to describe the quality, the industrial efficiency, the social life, and 
the relation to the native-born of the men of the “new immigration” in America. The 
new immigrants from South-Eastern Europe first appeared in the early “eighties of last 
century, and during the past decade they have formed about seventy-five per cent. of 
European immigrants to the United States. Although this book deals exclusively with the 
United States it is of great interest to all students of emigration. It is a sociological study 
of considerable value and shows how this vast mass of Italian, Greek, Bulgarian, Croatian, 
and Servian immigrants are being made efficient citizens of the Republic. It is interesting 
to note that whilst only 1:8 per cent. of the immigrants from North-West Europe were 
illiterate no less than 74°8 of the new immigrants are uneducated; and that whilst 82:2 


per cent. of the old immigrants were able to speak English, only 40:8 per cent. of the new- 
comers know the English language. 3 ie : 
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Who's Who in India : containing lives and portraits of ruling chiefs, nobles, titled personages, and 
other eminent Indians. 2 vols. Royal Svo. Portraits. Pp. 1,006-lx-195-xx. Lucknow: 
Newul Kishore Press. 1911-12. Published in three editions at Rs.200, Rs.60, Rs.19.4, 
Price of Supplement, Rs.3. 116 oz. 

The publishers of this useful book are to be congratulated on their enterprise in presenting 
an up-to-date biographical dictionary of Indian celebrities, illustrated by numerous portraits. 
“Who's Who in India” is an exceedingly useful book. Not only are the biographical sketches 
of the native ruling princes most acceptable to the student of Indian administration, but 
the fact that almost everyone eminent in India is included in the volume makes it of 
special service to all who are interested in our great Indian Empire. ‘The arrangement of 
the volume is well conceived. First come the native states under the direct supervision of the 
Governor-General, and afterwards the various provinces with the native states attached thereto. 
Mr. Prag Narain Bhargava, who has compiled this bulky and comprehensive reference book, 
has performed a distinct service to English-speaking Indians, Anglo-Indians, and all in this 
country whose interests are connected with India. 


Marshall. Principal William I.—Acquisition of Oregon and the Long-suppressed Evidence about 
Marcus Whitman. 2 vols. &vo. Pp. 450, 368. Seattle, Washington State: Lowman & 
Hanford Co., 616-20 First Avenue. 1911. 80 oz. 

Of all the stories connected with the acquisition of Oregon by the United States, the one that has 
gained the greatest hold upon the popular imagination is that centred around the romantic ride of 
Marcus Whitman in order to lay certain vital information before the President. ‘The * Whitman- 
saved-Oregon story ” has been so often repeated that it is unnecessary to do more than allude to its 
almost universal acceptance as an article of historical faith. ‘The late Principal Marshall, however, 
when preparing a series of lectures on the early history of Oregon, was unable to discover any authentic 
iccount of the real reasons that led to Whitman’s ride. He found himself up against a dead wall, 
ind when he undertook the investigation of the story in earnest it was only to discover that the 
rvidence of a great national purpose behind Whitman’s hasty journey did not exist, but that a mass 

evidence proved that there was no foundation for the cumbrous edifice that had been erected 
upon too slender a basis. Believing historical accuracy of greater moment than national pride, 

Dr. Marshall set his hand to the plough and, after many years of laborious toil, he clearly demonstrated 

that the whole tale of Whitman’s great purpose is, to say the least, a polite fiction. In the two volumes 

under review the story is unfolded. It is of importance to students of Canadian history because the 

Oregon boundary was long a bone of contention between Great Britain and the United States. 

Unfortunately Mr. Marshall, in his treatment of the Selkirk settlement, shows a considerable amount 

of bias and fails to understand the real principles that guided Selkirk in his choice of territory. 

This portion of his book serves to show how entirely different are the American and Canadian 

views of Lord Selkirk’s endeavours to open the North-West for effective settlement. The 

* Acquisition of Oregon” is published on behalf of Mr. C. B. Bagley, of Seattle. 


Smith, L. Cecil.—British History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Part I. Post Svo. 
Pp. x-169-lvii. London: Rivingtons. 1912. 8 oz.—2s. 6d. 


A book intended mainly for use in secondary schools. This portion brings the history of England 
down to the year 1485. 7 


Mano Mohan Ganguly.—Orissa and Her Remains: Ancient and Mediæval (District Puri). Tllust. 
8vo. Pp. xx-540. „Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co. London: W. Thacker & Co. 1912. 
40 oz.— lbs. Leo 
The province of Orissa is the seat of Indo-Aryan architecture in its purest style without any trace 
of forcign infiuence. In this important volume the author gives a systematic and scientific account 
of the place of its architecture and sculpture in the history of Indian art. It is an evidence of the 
great interest that is now been taken in the ancient remains of India by the rapidly increasing school 
of native scholars who are at length turning their attention to the architectural riches of India. 
Mr. Ganguly’s book will be of great service to students of Indian archeology. 


Gemmel, William.—Vhe Diamond Sutra (Chin-Kang-Ching), or Prajna-Paramita : translated from 
the Chinese, with an introduction and notes. 12mo. Pp. xxxii-117. London: Kegan, 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1912. 12 oz.—2s. 6d. 
“he Diamond Sutra ” is one of the most metaphysical books attributed to Buddha. “ As the 
diamond exceeds all other precious gems in brilliance and indestructibility, so also does the wisdom of 
the Diamond Sutra transcend, and shall outlive, all other knowledge known to philosophy.” 


7 _ Compiled and edited by H. F. Knapp. Folio. Pp. 128. South 
PC aa es pee ee and Publishing Co. London: Hazell, Watson & Viney. 28 oz. 


—2s. 6d. i ; 
\ ipti al, with numerous illustrations. Amongst articles of special 
e eed oTr, R- N. Hall’s “ The First Human Inhabitants of Rhodesia.” There 


are also good descriptive articles on Salisbury and Beira. 
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From my Hunting Day-Book.—By His Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince of 
the German Empire and of Prussia. Crown S8vo. Pp. xv-131. Ilust. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1912. 24 oz.—6s. 

In this book the German Crown Prince relates in a natural and interesting style a number of 
hunting adventures in India, the Alps, Silesia, and Scotland. Apart from the novelty of a 
book from so exalted a quarter and the interest that is attached to the narratives, the 
volume, for those who care to read between the lines, is an interesting psychological study. 
It reveals the German Crown Prince as a charming and naive companion, with other interests 
in life than those of high politics and soldiering. Possibly the individual German may not 
be so pleased to recognise such traits in his future ruler as the ordinary Englishman would 
be. The book is well illustrated with photogravures. 


Rallier du Baty, Raymond.—F'i/leen Thousand Miles in a Ketch. Post 8vo. Pp. vi-348. Portrait 
and Illust. London: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1912. 18 oz.—2s. 


The author of this book is one of those venturesome spirits who might have stepped out 
of the Elizabethan age. In a small fishing boat of forty-five tons Captain Rallier du Baty 
set sail from Boulogne on a voyage across the South Atlantic to the little-known island of 
Kerguelen in the Antarctic Seas. On the way he and his companions called at Tristan da 
Cunha, and, after staying for some time on Kerguelen, set sail for Melbourne, where the 
remarkable voyage of 15,000 miles was ended. M. Rallier du Baty’s account is of con- 
siderable interest and is, moreover, well written. It will appeal to all who love adventure. 
The translation—if translation it be—is excellent. 


Hardy, E. A.—The Public Library: its place in our educational system. 12mo. Pp. 223. 
Toronto: William Briggs. 1912. 

In no part of the British Empire, not excluding the United Kingdom, is the public 
library movement more advanced than in the Province of Ontario. In that portion of 
Canada there is a well-supported library system carefully co-ordinated with the educational 
work in the province. It is, moreover, historically interesting. Mr. Hardy, the energetic 
secretary of the Ontario Library Association, has done well in issuing a book which, whilst + ~ 
it deals with libraries generally, is mainly concerned with Ontario. 


Bernier, Hector.—Aw large de VÉcueil. 12mo. Pp. 317. Quebec: Imprimerie de I Événement. 
1912. 12 oz. 

A novel of Canadian life describing the relations between the English and the French 
Canadians, with special reference to modernistic tendencies among the latter. The plot is 
well conceived, the conversations are interesting, and the characters discuss with considerable 
freedom problems affecting the future of the French Canadians, religious, social, and political. 
The author is a strong supporter of the use of the French language in Canada by all whose 
descent and national feeling entitle them to claim France as the cradle of their race. 


Pitot, Albert.—L’Jle Maurice: Esquisses Historiques: II., 1823-1828. 8vo. Pp. iv-360—xviii. 
Port Louis, Ile Maurice: R. de Speville et Cie. 1912. 

In this volume the author continues the valuable historical account of Mauritius which 
has already been noticed in these columes. The period here dealt with is one of the most 
interesting in the history of the island and covers the governorship of Sir Lowry Cole. The 
account is extremely detailed but nevertheless of great interest. The author has a happy 
faculty of living in the times about which he writes, and by means of numerous anecdotes 
and quotations from contemporary accounts and archives he presents a vivid picture of 


Mauritius at the period. Apart from the historical value of M. Pitot’s book there is much 
that is amusing inits pages. 


Herbertson, F. D.—The Elementary Geography: Vol. 5—WNorth and Central America and the 
West Indies. Svo. Pp. 152. 10 oz.—ls. 6d. Vol. 6—The Three Southern Continents. 
sro. Pp. vi-186. 12 oz.—ls. 9d. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Henry Frowde. 

02. 


These admirable textbooks are illustrated and contain coloured maps. 


Rose, F. Horace.—On the Edge of the East. 12mo. Illust. Pp. xiv-280. Maritzburg : 
P. Davis & Sons. 1912. 12 oz. 


An amusing and well-written account of a voyage up the East Coast of Africa. Those who have 
had the good fortune to traverse this route will fully appreciate Mr. Rose’s amusing and light- 
hearted sketches. He has observed many things that sometimes escape the ordinary traveller, who 
is too frequently engrossed in the invidious task of criticising his fellow-passengers or grumbling 
over the daily menu to notice the delightful and kaleidoscopic changes that occur between Lourenço 
Marques and Aden. Mozambique, Beira, Zanzibar, Mombasa, reveal many old-world mysteries 
and present-day peculiarities to Mr. Rose, whose book will serve to lighten and brighten a few < 
perhaps otherwise dull half-hours. ; 
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Power, Lieut. J. E.—Vade-mecum for Officers and Civilians proceeding to India. 18mo. Pp. 196. 
London: Forster, Groom & Co. 1912. 4 0oz.—ls. 6d. 
A useful little pocket guide giving hints as to outfit, routes, sport, servants, and other details 
that should be understood by the new-comer. 


Berge, J.—Le Chemin de Fer Transafricain de l Algérie au Cap. Svo. Map. Pp. 46. Paris: 
Louis de Soye, 18 Rue des Fossés-Saint-Jacques, 1912. 6 oz. 

A useful and timely brochure on the proposal for the construction of a railway from Algeria across 
the Sahara to connect with the railways in the Belgian Congo by way of Kanem. M. Berge pro- 
poses an extension to Konakry on the west coast, and also one through the Lado Enclave to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. 

L Action Nationale: revue mensuelle. Illust. 8vo. Paris. 90 Rue de Varenne. Fr. 2.50. 

This well-conducted magazine, which was founded in 1908 by M. Victor Marguerette, is 
concerned with all questions affecting the domestic, foreign, and colonial interesis of France. 
It is especially well informed upon colonial questions. 


Jose, A. W., Taylor, T. Griffith, and Woolnough, W. G.—New South Wales, Historical, Physio- 
graphical and Economic. 12mo. Maps and illust. Pp. vii-372. Melbourne, etc.: Whit- 
combe & Tombs. 1912. 20 0z.—4s. 6d. 

Jenks, Edward.—A History of the Australasian Colonies. Svo. Maps. Pp. xix-376. Cambridge: 
University Press. London: C. F. Clay. 1912. 18 oz.—4s. 6d. 

O'Callaghan, M.: A.—Datrying in Australasia: Farm and Factory. Reval Svo.  Ihhust. 
Pp. Ixii-745. Sydney: Angus & Robertson. London: The Australian Book Co. 1912. 
58 0z.—12s. 6d. 

The first of these books is edited by Prof. David of the University of Sydney. His name in 
connection with the three authorities who have written this account of the mother of the Australian 
States is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of this work. It is intended primarily as a text-book. 
The first edition of Mr. Jenks’s valuable history of the Australasian Colonies was published in 1895. 
The present edition has been brought up to date, although quite inadequately, as insufficient attention 
has been devoted to the history of the Commonwealth since its inception in 1901. This is dismissed 
in two or three pages that touch upon few of the vital questions that are now agitating the Common- 
wealth. Most of the “ present-day topics” discussed in Chapter XV. are a generation old. Mr. 
O'Callaghan, whose admirable treatise on dairying in Australia is contained in over seven hundred 
closely-printed pages, is Chief of the Dairy Branch of the N.S.W. Department of Agriculture. His 
volume has been adopted as the recognised text-book at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, the 
farm schools, and the dairy classes of the New South Wales Government. Not only can it be 
recommended as an adequate and reliable treatise on one of Australia’s primary industries, but it 
will also be of use to experts in this country. Mr. O'Callaghan sets forth the latest developments 
in the industry, describes the different breeds of cattle, and devotes considerable attention to the 
scientific and practical aspects of dairying. 


Wheeler, A. O.—The Selkirk Mountains: A Guide jor Mountain Climbers and Pilgrims. Post 8vo. 
Maps and illust. Pp. 198. Winnipeg: Stovel Company. 1912. 12 0z.—$1.50. 

Sykes, Ella ¢.—A Home-help in Canada. 8vo. Pp. xi-304. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1912. 18 oz.—6s. 

Harpell, james J—Canadian National Economy : The Cause of High Prices and their Effect upon the 
Country. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd. 1912. 8 oz. 

Mr. Wheeler’s guide to the Selkirk Mountains will be of great use to the ever-increasing stream of 
tourists who find their way into this fascinating region. Miss Sykes, in the preface to her interesting 
account of a sojourn in Canada as “ help” in various hard-working families, states that it is well for a 
woman to know, in Canadian parlance, what she will be “ up against ” if she crosses the Atlantic. If 
this book helps the woman emigrant to realise that whilst the opportunities are great and the life 
attractive, the work is usually very hard and not likely to suit the girl who has been a failure in Great 
Britain, it will have served a useful purpose. It is brightly written and contains much sound, useful 
information. Mr. Harpell’s view of protection is that it has enabled a few to grow exceedingly 
wealthy at the expense of the masses. Students of economics should read this treatise which ably 
reviews certain causes that, in the opinion of the author, have contributed to the present high cost 


of living and production in Canada. 


Russier, Henri.—Ze Partage de VOceanie. Map. Royal 8vo. Pp. xi-370. Paris: Vuibert 
et Nony, 63 Boulevard Saint Gerano: 34 oz. E 

i . Russier points out the growing importance of the South Pacific an 
Pe Lee position opie United States and the European Powers in these waters. 
This treatise is divided into three parts. The first part is descriptive of the geography, 
climate, and les of the Pacific islands. The second deals with the partition of the Pacific 
Reo Doe: Germany, and America. The third describes the products and 


eaea Britain, Te islands. Although this volume was written during the period 


~ 


ve 
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of the Russo-Japanese conflict it is of considerable value at the present time, when attention | 
is being especially directed to the future of the Pacific. ` 


“ Wandanian.”—Travels in Australasia. Svo. Pp. 413. Birmingham: Cornish Brothers Ltd. 
1912. 24 oz.—5s. ; 
This is a pleasantly written account. It is to be regretted that the author has modestly 
omitted his name, for there is much of interest in his volume, particularly with reference to 
the fauna and flora of Australasia. Men and matters are lightly dealt with ; Nature in her various 
moods under the Austral sky being the main theme of “ Wandanian’s”’ pleasing essays. 
Miller, J. J.—Vancouver to the Coronation: A Four-Months’ Holiday Trip. 8vo. Pp. xiii- 
239. Illust. London: Watts & Co., 17 Johnson’s Court. 1912. 28 oz.—ds. 
Mr. Miller and his family came to England on a visit during the Coronation period, and 
in this volume he has recorded his impressions. It is an unpretentious account of what 
must have been a pleasant holiday. 


Fisher, J. R.— Historical Geographies : South Africa. 12mo. Illust. Pp. 189. London: Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 1912. Is. 6d. 

A useful school-geography, well illustrated and specially suited for English schools. It would 

have been better if one or two somewhat uncalled-for remarks about the Boers had been eliminated. 


Lane, Cyril Grant.—Creature Life in Australian Wilds. Royal Svo. Pp. 11-304. London: 
Henry J. Drane. 1913. 38 oz.—10s. 6d. 

Every lover of nature and every Australian should be’grateful to Mr. Lane for this fascinating 
account of animal life in the Australian wilds. The author has wandered in the mountainous 
districts of Victoria, studying Nature in her wilder aspects and observing the habits of the animals 

‘and birds of Gippsland. Armed with a camera he has secured many valuable pictures of the 
fauna in their secret haunts. Those who know the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory studies of 
animal life with the camera will appreciate the excellent photographs with which Mr. Lane’s book 
is profusely illustrated. ‘he author writes in a popular and interesting style. 

Walsh, Robert.—The Principles of Industrial Economy. Svo. Pp. xiv-257. London: P. S. 
King & Son. 1912. 20 0z.—6s. . 
Seaton, R. C.—Power v. Plenty: Some thoughts on the Tariff Question. 8vo. Pp. 164. London 
P. S. King & Son. 1912. 10 0z.—2s. 6d. 

Two interesting studies of the tariff system of Great Britain, designed to show the need for a 
modification of the Free-'Trade system of this country. Mr. Walsh, after a careful and analytical 
survey of our industrial economics, accompanied by a series of useful tables showing the production 
and distribution of British goods, comes to the conclusion that Free Trade is injurious to the State, 
and that it must be abandoned in the interest of the trade of the United Kingdom, the profitable 
employment of the population, and the retention of our colonial trade and possessions. Mr. 
Seaton holds that neither Free Trade nor Protection can be regarded as principles, but only as 
expedients to be used or discarded as the interests of the country demand. 


Congress of the Universities of the Empire, 1912; Report of Proceedings. Edited by Alex Hill. 
Royal 8vo. Pp. xlii-464. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 32 0z.—10s. 

This report contains the valuable papers read before the Congress and is a record of one of the 
most notable educational gatherings ever held in London. The report embodies many subjects of 
practical interest and is a valuable review of university education within the Empire. If, as is 
proposed, the Congress meets at recurring intervals of five years, its reports will serve to mark 
the progress of thought regarding methods and ideals of university education. 


Johnston, Sir Harry.—Pioncers in Australasia. Svo. lust. Pp. xiv-308. London: Blackie À 
& Son. 1912. 30 0z.—6s. 
One of the “ Pioneers of Empire” series, written by Sir Harry Johnston. The book opens with 
a general description of the geographical features of Australasia and an important chapter de- 
scribing the ethnological features of its inhabitants. It is mainly concerned with maritime 
exploration, the land explorers having apparently been left over for a subsequent volume. 


Chapais, Thomas.—Ze Marquis de Montcalm; 1712-1759. S8vo. Pp. xii-695. Quebec: J. P. 
Garneau, 47 Rue Buade. 1911. 

Although many books have been written about Montcalm there is ample room for this scholarly _ 
volume by M. Thomas Chapais. Parkman has dealt with Montcalm’s career in a wealth of pictur- 
esque detail, but since Parkman wrote many new facts have been discovered and fresh sources of 
information made available. M. Chapais has drawn upon these new authorities, amongst others 
the “Mémoires et Observations ” of M. de la Pause. Charles de Plantavit, Chevalier de la Pause, 
was attached to the Guyenne Regiment and took part in all the Canadian campaigns between the 
years 1755 and 1760. Fortunately his memoirs, though never published, have been preserved and 
they form one of the original sources from which M. Chapais has written his interestin monograph. 

= M. Chapais does full justice to Montcalm. His views are eminently fair and well-balanced anı 
$ his diction is Picturesque and attractive. a 
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NOTICES TO FELLOWS. | 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE BEEN ELECTED: 

Resident Fellows (30) : Z 

William J. Barnard, George Bonar, Major William F. Cheesewright, James Conning, The Right f 
Hon. Lord Desborough, K.C.V.0O., W. A. Evans, Bruce Goff, M.B., Frederick S. Hammond, 
W. D. Hart, Harvey Hilliard, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Colonel A. E. Horniblow, Colonel Frederick p 
Horniblow, A. Staines Manders, Albert M. Marks, Reginald K. Morcom, H. E. Muller, The 
Duke of Northumberland, K.G., Arthur L. Nunns, Thomas P. O'Connor, M.P., A. Oppenheim, 
The Hon. Arthur Ponsonby, D. W. Ridsdale, A. Rosenthal, H. Rosenthal, Arthur Scholefield, 
Douglas Spencer, Archibald S. Walker, Louis E. Walker, R. Warner, Herbert A. White. ‘ 

Non-Resident (79) : 

Herbert Allen (New South Wales), William Andrews (Panama), Rev. John Anile (Vancouver, 
Canada), Herbert Baker (South Africa), William S. Ballantine (South Africa), Arthur V. Barclay 
(British Hast Africa), Captain James P. Beaty (Toronto, Canada), Edward C. Bell (West 
Australia), Alfred M. Bentley (Northern Rhodesia), F. Leslie Body (North Battleford, Canada), 
Rudolph E. Bonitto (Jamaica), Albert F. Briggs (Hong-Kong), Richard W. V. Bunbury (East 
Africa), Robert E. Burns (Nigeria), L. V. de Bury (Montreal, Canada), John Campbell (Rhodesia), 
Hugh A. Carbutt (South Africa), Rev. F. E. J. Cooper (Panama), William D. Cowie (Saskatoon, 

Canada), T. F. Dawson (Medicine Hat, Canada), Lambert J. E. Dench (Uganda), Howard 
Douglas (Toronto, Canada), Jack H. Driberg (Uganda), Charles H. Elliott (New Zealand), Rev. 
Douglas Ellison (Regina, Canada), George Farmer (British Guiana), Wilfrid E. Farr (Chili), 
Archie M. Frank (Guatemala), William G. Freeman (Trinidad), Ernest C. V. Gilman (Nigeria), 
Richard A. J. Goode (Northern Rhodesia), H. A. Harman (Gold Coast Colony), Robert L. Harrison 
Northern Rhodesia), Charles A. B; Harriss, Mus.D. (Oltawa, Canada), Hon. A. L. Herdman 
Attorney-General, New Zealand), William P. Hume (Federated Malay States), James H. Ingersoll 
St. Catharines, Canada), W. E. Jackson (Uganda), Charles W. Jarvis (Fort William, Canada), 
Arthur C. Kingstone (St. Catharines, Canada), Reuben W. Leonard (St. Catharines, Canada), 
Rev. Harold B. Lewin, F.R.GS., F.Z.S. (Uganda), Walter Lind (Guatemala), Robert B. Mackie 
(Sierra Leone), N. P. McPhail, M.B., Ch.B. (Guatemala), Brig.-Gen. Sir William Manning, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. (Governor of Jamaica), J. Prescott Merritt (St. Catharines, Canada), Patrick F. 
Nunan (India), Wm. Price Owen ( Vancouver, Canada), Thomas J. Parkes (Sherbrooke, Canada), 
W. Pollard (New Zealand), Friedrich W. T. Posselt (Rhodesia), Carlos B. Pullen (Guatemala), 
Ronald H. Pye (Chili), Oli M. Rees (British Bast Africa), Algie Reid (Panama), Reginald 
Reynolds (Argentina), Richmond F. Robinson (St. Catharines, Canada), William R. Rutter 
(Uganda), William R. Shand (Rhodesia), Professor ©. A. Middleton Smith, M.Sc. (Hong-Kong), 
Gordon P. Smith (Guatemala), Dr. F. E. N. Stephens (Sydney, New South Wales), Walier A. 
Stocken (South Africa), John Swinton (Calgary, Canada), Rowland Ta ylor, J.P. (South Africa), 
Alfred E. S. Thompson (Shanghai), Thomas H. Thompson (Gold Coast), Robert W. Twose 

(Guatemala), James H. Vinter (Guatemala), C. H. Stuart Wade (New Westminster, B.C., Canada), - 

William T. Walker (Rhodesia), Graham Waters (Uganda), Ernest R. Watson (Newfoundland), 

Major Edward R. Wayland (Fort William, Canada), Ernest P. Will (Ceylon), H. G. Williams 

(St. Catharines, Canada), Professor A. H. Young (Toronto, Canada), Major Samuel C. Young 

(fort William, Canada). 

Associates (15): $ 
Mrs. Winifred ‘de {C. !Baker, ‘Miss "Amy ‘G. "Barrett, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Beeman, The 
Hon. Lady Cunliffe, Miss D. Fulton, The Hon. Miss Herbert, Lady Islington, Mrs. R. W. 
Leonard (Canada), Mrs. Charles Le Lievre, Mrs. J. McKinery (Canada), Miss C. Welland 
Merritt (Canada), Miss E. L. Merritt (Canada), The Duchess of Northumberland, Mrs. G. N. G. 
Senhouse, Mrs. M. Staples-Browne. . 
APPOINTMENT OF HONORARY CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 
Mr. Robert Christison, Louth, Lincolnshire; Dr. G. Cooke Adams, Chicago, U.S.A. ; Mr. 
A. E. Loram, Pietermaritzburg (vice Mr. Alexander Baynes, deceased); His Excellency 
Colonel C. R. M. O’Brien; Seychelles. - 
‘TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE NUMBER. 
Inland Telegrams: “ Recital Westrand London.” Cables: « Recital London.” ‘Telegrams 
for any individual Fellow should be addressed “ c/o Recital London.” 
Telephone Number : Gerrard 5537 (two lines). t 
UNITED EMPIRE—JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE. 
id Communications respecting advertisements intended for insertion in the Journal 
~c should be addressed to Mr. A. H. Pook, Advertisement Manager. aa » 
i. * Authors alone are responsible for their respective statements and opinions. 
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the guarantee. But an Empire guarantee meaus in practice a guarantee at the cost 
of the only lender country in the group, i.e. of Britain, all the others being borrower 
d countries. In Britain it is already felt that such measures as the Colonial Stocks Act 
3 and the guaranteeing of the Transvaal loans have reacted unfavourably on domestic 
interests—e.g. local loans, land purchase in Ireland and theprojectof a similar agrarian 
reform in Great Britain—which are felt to have a prior claim to the use of the national 
credit. Mr. Beauchamp seems to have remarked, in objection to the Trade Committee’s 
scheme, that each country likes its own money to be spent by itself for itself. No 
doubt that is a difficulty ; but one might say with equal truth that each likes to use 
its own credit for its own purposes first. 


In Britain, public attention has been momentarily distracted from the naval 
problem by Germany’s staggering military proposal, and France’s spirited reply. 


The official explanation at Berlin is that this new addition to the 
Embattled 


means already huge military forces of the German Empire is necessitated 


by the collapse of Turkey and the rise of the Balkan power, with 

J its Russian sympathies, on the flank of Austria-Hungary, Germany’s ally. But in 

i Paris it is interpreted as another attempt to break up the Triple Entente by trying 

to impress France with the danger of her present position. In Britain opinion seems 

to be divided on the usual lines. Some, taking the Frenċh view, urge that the country 

must so reorganise its military system as to be able to throw a considerable army into 

~ the European scales in case of need. Others, accepting the German official explanation, 

rejoice that for the time being the energy of the continental Powers is to be diverted 

from navies to armies, as the latter are not held to challenge Britain’s vital interest. 

But these new developments can do nothing to alter the grim facts which were set 

forth by the Admiralty in the memorandum prepared at Mr. Borden’s request and 
laid before the Canadian Parliament. 


a ae Oy: 


Warre Lord Roberts continues his patriotic agitation for National Service, others 
are seeking some compromise way of extending the area of military training. At 
Cambridge University a meeting of “dons,” including one or two 


a w well-known names, passed a resolution in favour of making the 
po a a B.A. degree depend on the attainment of efficiency in the Officers’ 


E Training Corps or the Territorial Force. From Lord Dundonald 
pi comes a suggestion inspired by his experiencesin Canada and South Africa. Among 
ki the fatal weaknesses of the present Territorial system he detects the “‘ migratory 

tendency ” of the young men—who nowadays are flocking to the Dominions—which . 
* deters many of them from undertaking the required term of four years’ continuous 
service. Canada, he says, used to have somewhat similar regulations, which Te- 
mained a dead letter owing to the westward migration of the young men in the eastern 
provinces. The remedy was found in substituting a term of one year’s service based 

on previous cadet training in the schools, by virtue of which “ the boy will join with © 

discipline, drill, and knowledge of the rifle already acquired, and thus be able at once 


U ae ma 
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to devote himself to the more advanced branches of a soldier’s training.” But—as 
Australian experience has already shown—this system further requires “a well- 
instructed framework of officers and non-commissioned officers whose service would 
naturally be of a more permanent nature.” Accordingly Lord Dundonald recom- 
mends that every man of independent means—a class much more numerous in the 
Old Country than overseas—should be compelled to serve in the Territorials. 


Ar length the Admiralty has been obliged to promulgate an emergency scheme 
for meeting the shortage of naval officers. The training of an officer takes nine 
years from the time the boy enters:at Osborne or Dartmouth 
College to the time he becomes a lieutenant, and the present shortage 
has arisen because the needs of the navy to-day were not foreseen 
some years ago. The expedients now proposed include the employment of Naval 
Reserve officers from the mercantile marine, promotion from the lower deck, and the 
admission of cadets up to the age of nineteen from the secondary schools. The 
first and third of these arrangements seem likely to require careful management if 

hey are not to create a grievance for officers who have entered by the regular channels. 

{mong contributory causes of the shortage the Admiralty memorandum mentions 
the development of the Air and Submarine services, and “ the establishment of the 
Dominion navies,” though the only Dominion navy so far is the Australian. The 
difficulty of manning any extra ships given by the Dominions has, of course, always 
been recognised. One must suppose that the measures now announced were in 
the mind of the Admiralty when it gave its advice to Mr. Borden last year. But 
it is widely felt that the necessity for increasing the naval establishment of the Empire, 
whether by the method of Dominion navies or otherwise, is one which could have 
been foreseen in time, or might at any rate have been recognised earlier than this. 


Shortage of 
Naval Officers. 


THERE is always the question of whether countries so scantily populated as are 
the Dominions at present can hope to man navies of their own. But in the case of 
Atalian the Empire this difficulty is somewhat modified by the ability of a 
Naval Recruits Dominion to obtain men from Britain, whether by direct recruiting 

“ there in its own behalf or—when British requirements permit— 
by borrowing trained men temporarily from the Admiralty. In the correspondence 
which Mr. Borden lately obtained leave to publish, Mr. Churchill explained that 
it was easier for the Admiralty to support the policy of fleet units in Australia than 
in Canada, because the establishment of the Australian unit would release the crews 
of the former Australian squadron, whereas the establishment of Canadian units 
would mean a heavy. draft, for some years, on the already deficient supply of trained 
men and Officers in Britain. Some interesting figures are available to illustrate both 
the difficulty and the potentiality of recruiting officers and men in the Dominions 


for service in their fleet units. The Commonwealth has already enlisted locally 


more than half of the personnel at present required, or about 1,700 out of a total of 


om 


G 
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something over 3,000; and has had no difficulty in obtaining the first batch of 
twenty-four cadets for the naval college, of which the full complement is to be 150. 
In the address, which we report elsewhere, the High Commissioner says there has 
been such a rush to man the ships that recruiting has had to be stopped. This 
testifies to the strong appeal of the Australian naval policy to Australian sentiment. 
No half-hearted policy could have evoked such a response. 


Ix Canada the experience to date of the much weaker scheme of the Laurier Naval 
Policy Act has been less encouraging. According to a recent cablegram the Niobe and 
Rainbow, which were the nucleus of the proposed local navy, were 
manned by 64 British officers and 626 British seamen. Itis easy 
to understand that, with the present shortage of officers and probably 
of men, the Admiralty grudged diverting this number to Canadian vessels of doubtful 
utility to the Empire. With a view to replacing them local recruiting was started, 
with the result that up to the end of last year—when the ships had been there two 


Canada’s 
Experience. 


* years—402 officers and men had been recruited, mostly from Nova Scotia and Ontario. 


Of these, 78 are said to have completed their preliminary training. Nineteen cadets 
are now graduating from the naval college: ten remain, and it was expected that 
ten more would shortly enter. Meanwhile, according to Mr. Foster’s impressive 
speech on Dee. 18, there had been 271 desertions from the British crews of the Canadian 
“ships. One thing seems clear: any Dominion navy must as soon as possible become 
Dominion thr oughout, in rates of pay and other conditions of service, if it is to succeed 
at all. Some Australians are confident—though others are not—that the Common- 


_ wealth will encounter no exceptional difficulties in maintaining its naval personnel 


$ 


ł 


at full strength and efficiency, provided it applies to that national service the liberal 


social principles which mark its policy generally. But that is a somewhat costly 
proviso. 


Wr cannot but note with sorrow the contrast between the unanimity of the 
Canadian parliament in passing the historic naval resolutions four years ago and 


: the embittered party struggle which is now proceeding over Mr. 
Canada’s pae 58 p 


Naval- Aid. Borden’s specific proposal. At present both sides seem to feel 


sufficiently sure of their ground to maintain an uncompromising 
attitude. In the Old Country, where Mr. Borden’s visit last year left the impression 
of a personality strong in sincerity and courage, the temper i f the present opposition 
is liable to be misunderstood by the man in the street, whose imperialism may be 
somewhat crude. Perhaps the strongest point in favour of Mr. Borden’s proposal 


` is the indisputable fact that in no other way could Canada render “ immediate 


and effective aid,” even if “immediate” is only a relative’ term, And perhaps the 

strongest point on the other sides is that some of the principal arguments adduced in — 
support of the “ emergency ” method seem equally valid for making contribution 
the permanent system, as against the policy of fleet units. ‘The ministerial intent 
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has always been to let that issue stand over for subsequent and separate discussion, 
with an eventual reference to the people; but the other side argues that in effect it is 


already prejudged. 


Tue battle-cruiser New Zealand continues her voyage, alter a hearty 


reception in South African ports. Rather a quaint reason was given by General 
Botha for declining the proposal of the Provincial Council in Natal 


Be to present the ship with £1,000 worth of coal. He is reported to 
ht a rae have replied that since the New Zealand was a British, not 

Wanted. a o 
a Dominion, warship the Government should not treat her ex- 


ceptionally, especially when they were already contributing to the maintenance of 
the British navy. As in Canada four years ago, the national parliament has passed 
a preliminary naval resolution without a division. Recognising ‘‘ the importance 
of full and careful consideration being given to the question of naval defence in South 
Africa,” it requests the Government to consult as to method with the Imperial 
authorities. But the debate has foreshadowed the same important conflict as else- 
where between the alternative policies of contribution and of local naval development, 
the ministerialists generally inclining to the latter and the opposition party to the 
former. Since the Newfoundland Government are reported to be already discussing 
the question of naval defence with the Imperial authorities, the time certainly seems’ 
to be approaching for another Subsidiary Conference on this vital subject. 


Some exception has been taken, in both English and Canadian newspapers, to 
the statement of the Australian Minister of Defence, with reference to the naval 
Conference of 1909, that “ the scheme for a fleet unit did not originate 
with the Australian Government of that day,” but with the 
Admiralty. The objectors recall the explicit statement in the 

Admiralty memorandum that the strategical best would be a “ single navy ” supported 
_ with the aid of the Dominions ; though the memorandum went on to admit that poli- 
tical considerations might prohibit that ideal and, therefore, to propound alternative 


Who Started 
Fleet Units ? 


plans. Senator Pearce is quite correct. The scheme which originated with the Deakin _ 


Government, and was afterwards adopted by Mr. Fisher’s, contemplated the creation 
of a “ torpedo flotilla,” to be employed “ primarily about the coast ”—in fact a “ local 
navy ” in every sense of that rather abused term. It was the Admiralty that sub- 
stituted the idea of a“ fleet unit,” which would be designed for combined action with 
similar units provided elsewhere. The naval correspondent of a leading London 
paper has remarked; “It is a pretty little force, but what is it for? No one has 
ventured to make any very definite statement on that point.” Mr. Pearce might 
reply by again referring to the Admiralty memorandum which, after specifying the 
composition of the proposed force, stated: “Such a fleet unit would be capable of 
action not only in the defence of coasts but of the trade routes.” The Commonwealth 
cannot be blamed if others have failed to do their part in the agreed scheme for a Pacific 
_Fleet—a failure which the Australian Government have every reason to feel acutely. 
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Wrrutn the space of a few years the historic Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.—so long 
associated with the West Indies mail service—has expanded into the largest shipping 
combine in the world. While its absorption of the Union-Castle 
line is still fresh in the public memory, it has now acquired the 
Nelson lines, trading to South America, which -gives it a total 


Shipping 
Combines. 
tonnage of nearly one and a half millions. The Hamburg-Amerika line is said to 
come second, and the International Mercantile Marine—the formation of which 
created a stir a few years ago—is third only, with a little over a million tons. These 
gigantic amalgamations are quite in accordance with the modern tendency to sub- 
stitute co-operation for cut-throat competition in every sphere of life—except arma- 
ments. But in respect of shipping it is a tendency which closely affects empire interests 
and needs careful watching. Australia and New Zealand, as exporters of frozen 
meat, and South Africa as an exporter of maize—to name only one or two cases— 
are competitors with South America for the British market, and have sometimes 
had to complain about freight rates, though there does not seem to be much ground 
for complaint at present. They can hardly be expected to view without anxiety 
the prospect of a carrying monopoly which would be as much interested in the develop- 
ment of South American as of British countries. But the way to protect the Britannic 
interest is not by decrying the economic process of combination, but by creating some 
joint authority, such as the proposed Empire Development Board, for looking after 
the shipping interests of the Empire as a whole. Such a Board, or any new Empire 
Government, might be able to deal more easily with a few big companies than a host 
of small ones. 


Unrit the new American administration has had time to deal officially with 
the question, it is premature to say how the change of government will affect the 
Panama Canal tolls question, but unofficially the new President 
has given the world to understand that he does not take the view 
of his predecessor. Whether he will accept arbitration or ask ~ 


n” Panama and 
British Trade. 


Congress to repeal the Act remains to be seen, and neither course can be devoid of 
difficulties since the favouring of coastwise traffic was a part of the Democratic 
platform.on which he was elected. Two important developments need to be recorded. 
The first is the announcement that the United States have secured, by treaty with 
Nicaragua, the sole right of canal construction through that country, thereby blocking 
the way for a competitive canal. This is a wise precaution, since the Nicaragua 
route is a comparatively easy engineering problem, and would probably have been 
preferred to Panama but for political reasons. The second event is the formation 
of an American Shipping Corporation to be partly owned by the - Hamburg-Amerika 
line and to engage in coastal trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the 
American continents. The German company is to supply half ‘the capital of three 
millions sterling required for the construction of a fleet of the coastal vessels, which 

» will operate in connection with the Hamburg-Amerika line. It is doubtful whether 
such a fleet could successfully claim exemption from tolls merely by carrying the . i 
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American flag, and it is quite possible that the courts might hold them to be merely 
an extension of the Atlantic services. Nevertheless, the action of the American 
promoters of this service will probably be followed in other quarters, should the 
exemption clause be retained in its present form. 


— | | tmnt | 


ANOTHER interesting announcement is that the Government will by various 
measures prevent the supply of coal or oil fuel at the terminals of the Canal from 
becoming a private monopoly. The British exporter seems to be 
The South gradually waking up to the idea of the new conditions which the 
American Canal will impose, and it is to be hoped that he will realise that 
maeka the crux of the situation for him lies, not in the opening of 
a new route to the Bast, but in the traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ports—the coastwise trade of the two Americas. A project for establishing a 
bureau of South-American commerce in London, to serve as an intermediary 
between Latin-American buyers and British traders is now on foot, and incident- 
ally the scheme also includes a South-American club in London and the issue of 
a monthly publication in Spanish and English. No time should be lost in carrying 
out such plans if they are to be successful in preserving for Great Britain her place 
in the trade of South America. 


 —_ ences) omeeeminmeanhainest Shh! 


A WRITER in the Round Table points out that Canadians are impressed with the 
inadequacy in one important particular of the British statement that has been foi- 
warded to Washington. President Taft claimed that no grievance 


—— 


i Canadian could arise from the exemption of coasting vessels, because the 
Inter-coastal . oil . í 
Trade coasting trade was a monopoly of the United States. But Canada ' 


disputes that contention, for she, too, expects to have a coasting 

trade vid the Canal. Canadian vessels would load at Halifax, for example, with cargo 

: destined for Vancouver. But they would have to compete with American vessels 
offering to take the same goods vid Portland and deliver them vid Seattle, the cost 


of the short railway haul at either end being counterbalanced by the exemption 
| from the Canal tolls which the Canadian carriers would have to pay. In this way 
© discrimination would be substantial even in the case of coastwise trade. 

= ‘ 

: PANAMA is not quite the health resort that some people make out. In Seribner’s 


Magazine Mr. J. B. Bishop, secretary of the Isthmian Commission, writes on the 
task of sanitation and on the work accomplished in reducing the 

Sanitation twin curses of Central America—malaria and yellow fever. It 
on: the Canal. appears that, although in six years malaria has been reduced by 
one-third, yet among the 40,000 employees last year there were 7,000 cases in hospital, 
with 32 deaths. The death-roll among the employees of the Canal Commission and 
the Panama Peal Company from all diseases, from the beginning of the American 
occupancy till now—a period of eight years—has been 5,141, of which number 284 
were Americans; 4,191 died of disease, and 1,022 from violence or accident connected 


- with the work, 
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Å WELCOME proof that our race has not lost its genius in the art of ruling subject 
peoples is given by the description of the assembly of Nigerian chiefs and notables 
at Kano on January 1, contained in Sir Frederick Lugard’s recent 
dispatch. Sixty-three Emirs and chiefs, representing sixty- 
eight tribes, attended this memorable gathering. In the military 
review “ bands of almost nude pagans danced past .. . half frenzied with excite- 
ment and delight. That these men should have left their fastnesses and come un- 
armed to join in a Fulani gathering without fear could not fail to arrest the attention 
and strike the imagination. Such a thing was not possible or even conceivable a 
few years ago.” In informal conversation with the leading chiefs, the Governor 
was assured that everything was entirely satisfactory, prosperous, and peaceful. 
He impressed upon them the “importance of training men of the country to take 
their place, as clerks and artisans in Government employ, instead of importing aliens 
from Sierra Leone,” and was gratified by the keen interest shown by the most pro- 
gressive of the Emirs regarding agriculture and surveying, and the keeping of stud- 
farms and ostriches. “Such an assembly as this has never taken place before in 
the recorded history of the country and its significance is great.” Assuredly 


no better commentary could be sought on the nature and meaning of Pax 
Britannica. 


` The Durbar 
at Kano. 


Ir there is any truth in the jeremiads contained in a recent issue of the 
Brisbane Telegraph, the Government of the Commonwealth has not hitherto been 
entirely successful in its treatment of the difficult material of 


Rc ee Papua. “ Complaints of official extravagance and futile ad- 
an auon ministration,” we are told, ‘‘seem to become more insistent with 
apua. 


every boatload of passengers from the Territory.” As a country 
marvellously rich in timbers, agriculture, and minerals, Papua will become a 
valuable asset to the Commonwealth and the Empire in general. It is therefore 
essential that if there be any reason for these complaints the cause should be 
discovered and the proper remedies applied. 


Bur it is the inalienable privilege of the Anglo-Saxon to growl at the Government ; 
and in à tropical climate, amidst difficult surroundings, the national characteristic 
is not likely to be in abeyance. It is equally natural that, when 
Anglo-Saxons deem themselves aggrieved, they should claim some 
share in the political system of the country. In Papua, the white — 
population is now more than a thousand, and they are, we are told, “ demanding the 
franchise.” They consider that the fact of their being law-abiding Australians, who 
have ventured to the outskirts of Australian territory to open up and develop the 
country, “is not a fair reason for taking away their civic rights, and classing them 
with the felon and the native. If the Mother of all Parliaments thinks fit to grant 
the franchise in her Crown Colonies, ‘surely the Australian Parliament, the most 


democratic in the world, will not deny their fellow-Australians ın Papua and the ` 
» 


The Franchise 
in Papua. 
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Northern Territory the right to be able to say Civis Britannicus sum.” Under the 
Commonwealth Act, the Australian Parliament may allow the representation of 
any territory taken over by the Commonwealth from the Crown, in either 
House of the Parliament, so that it is possible that we may find before many 
years are over the Commonwealth adopting the French system, under which 
Algeria was given representation in the Chamber of Deputies—an experiment 
which would be of great interest from the point of view of the student of 
comparative institutions. 


Tur last report of the British South Africa Company suggests mingled reflections. 
Upon the one hand there is evidence of steady, if slow, progress; nor need a tem- 
porary set-back in the amount of the Customs revenue seriously 


The Future 


i disturb us. The general agricultural outlook appears promising. 
of Rhodesia. 


Cattle-1aising and tobacco-growing have a great future before them; 
the citrus fruit seems destined to play an important part in promoting closer settle- 
nent; the price of land has steadily advanced; gold-mining, the principal industry 
f the country, will give increasing returns; and the railways, though there was a 
slight set-back in 1912, will become more and more profitable undertakings. Every- 
where, indeed, if we confine our gaze to Southern Rhodesia, there is evidence of 
improvement, to which the Directors can point with confidence. 


Bur from the point of view, not of the investor, but of the statesman and the 
Imperial patriot, the prospect is not so pleasing. That the Directors themselves 


Rhodesia and 


the Empire. inferred from the appointment of four new directors, and of an 


executive committee of the Board, the members of which will give 
their whole time to the affairs of the Company. Whereas the native population of 
Southern Rhodesia increased from 487,000 in 1901 to 700,000 in 1911, the number 
of new white settlers, established on the land by the Land Settlement Department, 
during the year ending March 31, 1912, was only 768—men, women, and children; 
and in the preceding year it was only 469. It is fair to add that “ these figures by 
no means represent the total number of new settlers during the period in question” ; 
but it is a matter of common knowledge that the population grows very slowly. “I 
desire,” wrote Cecil Rhodes, “to act for the benefit of those who, I think, are the 
greatest people the world has ever seen, but whose fault is that they do not know 


their strength and their greatness and their destiny.” Can it be truthfully said that, 


"i yet, the British people, as a whole, have realised the extent of Cecil Rhodes’ great 


benefaction, or availed themselves of the opportunities that are offered? Under 


_ the administration of Sir Starr Jameson, the guardian of Rhodes’ ideals, and his 


fellow-directors there is every prospect that the intention of the great empire-builder 

in carving this vast territory out of the centre of Africa will not be lost sight of. 

Politically, economically, and socially, Rhodesia seems destined to redress the racial 
? 


“ %alance in South Africa. 
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Tue report of the N.S.W. Branch of the British Immigration League of Australia 
is, on several grounds, a most interesting document. Considering the difficulties 
in the way, the fact that the Branch succeeded during the year in 


m ae placing 1,097 immigrants, is most creditable, especially as the 
See es new-comers were introduced without any expense to the State 
ea 1 He . : Pe: 

in Governments. There is not a little in the report very much to 


the point on the general question of settlement. ~“ Other 
countries have for some time offered ready-made farms under conditions 
which make it easy for the occupiers to become owners. When Australia 
advertises similar inducements, the response will 
of people with capital. 
to one class, i.e. 


be the arrival of a stream 
At present our immigration is almost solely confined 
wage earners, the bulk of whom, for want of land settlement; 
are given no fixed plans or settled interests. . . . When such settlements are started 
Australia will be in a position to go forward with a legitimate immigration campaign 
on a scale worthy of the name, but until then inviting large numbers of immigrants 
to come here is more or less putting the cart before the horse.” 


Wiru respect to railways it is stated that a great hindrance to Australian immi- 
gration has been the policy of settlement before the railway, in marked contrast to 
‘ America and Canada. Lines of light railways to feed the trunk 
Railways and lines can easily and quickly be constructed in all the Australian 
Transport. ana ey mane ; ; . 
states. It is interesting in this connection to note the railway 
activity in all parts of the Commonwealth ; yet unfortunately it is nothing to what 
might be done under the joint control of a national Immigration and Railway Board. 
Want of shipping is also a factor that cannot be overlooked. The President of the 
League bears witness that it is solely the uncertainty whether or not the immigration 
movement will be permanent which keeps the shipping companies from providing 
the berthing accommodation that is required. Under Professor Anderson Stuart, 
the League, by insisting that ‘‘ Australia must be peopled as fast as possible,” and by 
translating its theory into practice, is performing a national and Imperial work. 
If the work of emigration is everywhere being as efficiently administered as by the 
British Immigration League of Australia the business of the Royal Colonial Institute's 


Emigration Committee—to which the Report pays a graceful tribute—would be 
greatly facilitated. 


Tue old question of appeals from Dominion Courts to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council has again come up, having lately been raised in the Canadian 

j r Senate. The allegation was made that the Privy Council is generally 
Privy Council E f 2 ; 5, Rages. ae 
Appeals. biassed in favour of companies as against individuals or munici-_ 
; palities, and the remedial suggestion was that appeals from the 
provincial courts should be determined finally in the Federal Supreme Court. In 
teply, Senator Lougheed, the Government leader, pointed out the importance of 
having such a safeguard against capricous action on the part of popular legislatures~ 
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especially in a country which cannot afford to lose the confidence of oversea investors. 
As matters stand, both in Canada and Australia, appeals can go direct from the pro- 
vincial courts to the Privy Council. The question has been fully discussed at the 
Imperial Conference, with the result that, so far, opinion in the Dominions seems, on 
_ the whole, to favour the retention of the historic privilege. In general the argument 
for curtailing it has been based not so much on the allegation mentioned above as 
on the feeling that a nation ought itself to constitute its own tribunal for deciding 
questions of a political character, because any extraneous court might easily be out 
of sympathy with the political aspirations which the people are entitled to pursue. 
This view may have increasing force in Australia, owing to the tendency there of 
political development to thrust upon the courts the duty of deciding a variety of 
questions, arising out of industrial legislation, which are not so much legal as politico- 
social—a tendency which is noticed by the Australian writer in the new number of 


‘the Round Table. In Canada, on the other hand, it has long been felt that the 
detached position of the Judicial Committee secures a manifest impartiality which ` 


is invaluable in the settlement of disputes of a kind provocative to racial sentiment. 
Up to the present, the characteristic effort at compromise has been on the lines of 
bringing a proportion of Dominion Judges on to the panel of the Judicial Committee ; 
and the suggestion has been made that special “ assessors” might also be appointed 
in order to post the bench on any peculiarities of local law, such as arise from the 
French system in Quebec, the Roman-Dutch in South Africa, or the Maori custom 
in New Zealand, not to mention the complexities of India. 


_ CONCLUDING his inaugural address, the new President of the United States struck 
a note which must have vibrated wherever in the Empire men feel that the present 


is a time of crisis in its destiny : 4 


Anglo-Saxon = 
Telepathy. This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. Here 
muster, not the forces ‘of party, but the forces of humanity. Men’s 
hearts wait upon us; men’s lives hang in the balance ; men’s hopes call upon us to say 
what we will do. Who shall live up to the great trust? Who dares fail to try? I 
summon all honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men, to my side. God helping 
me, I will not fail them, if they will but counsel and sustain me. . 


_ Mr. Bryan, the new Secretary of State, devoted his first speech largely to the 
subject of relations with Canada, and deprecated the idea of political union, as if to 
allay the suspicions awakened in the Dominion by the indiscretion of the former 
President. He also took occasion to dismiss the story that the new Administration 
would discountenance the proposed celebration of the hundred years of peace. On 
the contrary, he would pledge their “ earnest co-operation” in celebrating the occasion 
when it arrived. Unfortunately, the Administration is not Congress, in which body 
there have already been signs of obstruction to official expenditures for the purpose in 
view. Meanwhile, Canada is awaiting expectantly the impending but delayed Tes 
vision of the American tariff, to see whether, after all; she is going to get for nothing 

~ What President Taft offered at a price. Cautious observers are not over-sanguine. 
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One of the most healthy signs of Canadian civic life is the great success that has 
attended the Canadian Club movement. With the growth of a nationalistic spirit 
; in the Dominion has come the desire amongst Canadians not only 
Canadian ; oe a e . 
Clubs. to be useful and efficient citizens of their own cities by taking an 
active interest in local matters, but also to become effective citizens 
of the Dominion and of the Empire at large. The extraordinary popularity of the 
Canadian Club movement, which was first started in Hamilton by Mr. Charles R. 
McCullough in 1892, and has since spread throughout the length and breadth of the 
Dominion, is a sign that Canadians are patriotic in the best sense of the term. The 
wider patriotism, about which so much is written (and for which comparatively so 
little active work is done) includes of necessity the lesser ; and the Canadian Clubs are 
a standing proof of the wisdom of their founder in suggesting that their first and 
highest aim should be love of country. Mr. McCullough saw the wide field there was 
~ for work of this description in his own country. It is possible that he looked forward 
to the time when clubs on similar lines should be established throughout the Empire 
fostering the civic, national, and imperial spirit in every centre of population and 
forming valuable aids to social intercourse and mutual understanding. Especially 
in this country is there need for these local organisations of men and women, free 


from the party spirit and recognising the importance of active civic work and frequent 
meetings for discussion. 


WHEN the movement was first started in Canada, the various clubs were distinct 
local units, entirely free from outside control. They are so at the present time, much 
of their success doubtless being due to this decentralisation. But 


ang crowth within the last four years the clubs have been gathered together in _ 
Dominion a loosely-knit confederation, and an Annual Conference has taken ~ 
fet. place in which methods of work and organisation have been discussed. 


The Canadian clubs, of which there are nearly ninety in the Dominion, carry on a 
varied and comprehensive work. In some cities there are both men’s and women’s 
clubs. So far as the men’s clubs are concerned, the members are chiefly drawn from 
the business and professional community, but proposals have recently been put forward 
for organising similar clubs amongst working men, who hitherto have been practically 
untouched by the movement. ‘The various universities are also becoming interested, 
and it is evident that, great as is the influence of the clubs, the movement is only in its 
infancy and is capable of great extension. At the periodical meetings, which are 
frequently enjoyable social functions when members gather together for luncheon and 
discussion, all kinds of subjects are discussed, ranging from city sewers, electric under- 
takings, and civic administration to national and Imperial questions. Good speakers 
are always in request, and overseas visitors are frequently invited to address the 
members on topics of general interest. It is high time for the movement to be taken 
up in earnest in this country, where civic and national virtues are so frequently lacking. 


The tentative attempts of the Royal Colonial Institute and other bodies have pointed 
out the way. > 
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Tux formation of a “ Société de Histoire des Colonies Françaises ” for the study 
and elucidation of French colonial history directs attention to the need there is in this 
country for a similarly organised body. The new French society, 

The Study of which has decided to issue a quarterly review and to publish special 
eg monographs on historical subjects as well as an historical atlas 
of the French colonies, is yet another proof that in France, as in 

Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Italy, there are many interested in Colonial matters 
who are fully alive to the importance of giving due emphasis to the historical and 
scientific side of colonial education. It is a sad comment on the apathy in this 
country that there is no daily paper dealing exclusively with colonial subjects, although 
in France both a daily and a tri-weekly journal have been published for many 


__ years, and have, apparently, a considerable clientèle of readers. There is a real 
of need for a Society of Colonial History, with its head-quarters in London. Such 
= a society should co-ordinate and supplement, so far as that may be possible, the 
~~ work of historical societies in other parts of the Empire. It should become a kind 
of clearing-house for the historical student. One of its main functions should be to 
_ keep fully informed of the progress of historical work in the Dominions and Colonies 
and thus prevent overlapping and duplication with the consequent waste of effort and 
8 face ch. 7 


_ THERE is at the present time a number of excellent historical associations in the 
Prt ` Overseas Dominions where, also, several of the governments have been active in the 
33 EN ` printing and indexing of their archives. In Canada, the Royal Society has pro- 
* duced many valuable historical monographs, whilst in the Provinces the various 

local societies, such as the Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 

Wanted—A. and Manitoba Historical Societies have devoted special attention 

British Society to the history of their own districts. In Australia two small 

of Colonial ey. j i 

History. societies at Melbourne and at Sydney are doing good work, and in 

the West Indies the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of — 

Georgetown does not neglect historical subjects. With these few exceptions, — 

_ however, there is no attempt to cover the wide field of historical research 

an which is open to the student of colonial history. The fascinating story of the 

vise and development of our Empire in Africa—the settlements in West Africa, 

_ the advance from Cape Town northwards, the subjugation and Christianising 

4 pi of the natives—alone ofiers sufficient scope for the energies of a Society of Colonial 

= History; whilst in the colonisation of Australia and the South Pacific, and the 

a successive occupations of the West Indian Islands, there is enough material to keep 

half a dozen societies busy. Such a society should of course be catholic in its 

outlook and take the widest possible view of the sphere of its activities. It is sug- 

gested that it might form a useful branch of the Royal Colonial Institute, where, 

doubtless, meetings could be held and papers read and discussed. If adequate and 

proper support yry ghoin ing it might emulate T FE ag e T 
= by publishing its 07 ae oa and issuing monographs on historical sub] 
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struggling historical student is frequently in need of just such aid in his work as a 

society of this description should be able to afford. At present he can only look with 
envy upon the magnificent publications of the many American historical associations 
which are actively engaged upon the study of the colonial period of American 
history. 


a! 


TuE presentation to Lord Roberts in January of a “ birthday gift,” subscribed for 
by members of the National Service League and others in recognition of his services 
to the League, deserves some notice. The bulk of the £5,000 sub- 
scribed is to be devoted to the purposes of the League. The presenta- — 
tion was made by Lord Curzon, who said he thought that we were 
on the eve of a great awakening in this matter of military training. He believed that 
at the present moment the most thoughtful men in the country, the greatest soldiers, Ae 
the greatest sailors, the most prominent statesmen, were thoroughly aware of the | 
appalling imminence of the danger by which we were confronted, were conscious that Gt 
> our resources were inadequate to meet it, and were prepared to make a move in the ; 
~- direction the League had in view. He would not be surprised if at no distant date = 
there was an approximation of view betweqy two parties ordinarily severed ; and for 
his part there was no one who would welcome more a round-table conference on this. s 
matter between the leading men of both parties. That victory would one day be we pes 
that compulsion in some form or another would be adopted as part of our military 
system, he had no doubt. He only hoped that Lord Roberts would live to See it. Lord |7 
Roberts repeated the warning he has so often given to his countrymen. : » Eor the last 
six years, he said, every conceivable attempt had been made to raise a „ho e defence 
army on the voluntary system. The Territorial Associations hadhvorked most loyally. k 
Civilians—irrespective of their political views—and soldiers had done all in miki 744 
5 power to make the scheme a success. And the result was (as was now generally i 
acknowledged) that time which was so precious, money, and energy had been 
wasted. We had no army, our military arrangements made us the laughing-stock 
of the civilised world, while those who looked to us to help to keep the balance of 
power in Europe—absolutely essential to our existence—were disgusted and w Mette 
giving us up in despair. 42 


Birthday Gift 
to Lord Roberts. 


hy 


_ Mr. Wrencu’s visit to New Zealand has resulted in an initial step being taken «_ 
towards a more definite organisation of the Overseas Club. At a conference i 

Wellington of the various New Zealand branches it was decided Pe 
to establish a Dominion council, which would hold office until 
May 24, next year. His pelag Lord Liverpool, consented 


ga, Overseas 
Club. 


But it was decided that sixpence a rS 
shor A t the funds of the central sack 
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The discussion about the future work of the club again pointed to the desirability of 
some measure of co-ordination with other societies, such as the Victoria League, in h 
order to avoid unnecessary duplication. . J 


; WE reproduce this month a photograph of one of a pair of bronze lions which 
are being presented by the Royal Colonial Institute to the Committee of the Halifax 
(Nova Scotia) Memorial Tower, which was dedicated by H.R.H. the 
Halifax Duke of Connaught, Governor-General of Canada and Vice-Patron 
Memorial of the Institute, who was accompanied by H.R.H. the Duchess - 
HOES of Connaught and H.R.H. Princess Patricia, on August 15, 1912. 
The Tower has been erected to commemorate the grant of representative government 
to the Overseas Dominions, and stands within an extensive park, fronting Halifax 
~~ Harbour, which was given to the city by Sir Sandford Fleming, K.C.M.G., whose 
y _name is a household word throughout the Dominion of Canada. Jt is built of native 
| ee and ironstone-finished inside and outside alike, with steél and concrete floors, 


ty a 


iron stairs and copper roof, cornices, doors, and window-frames. The whole structure’ | 
js as durable as it could be made, and including a number of tablets presented by 
‘various official and public bodies represegts a total cost of about £12,000. 
. The presentation of a pair of bronze lions by the Fellows of the Royal Colonial 
C Tustitute was publicly announced by Dr. G. R. Parkin, C.M.G., who with Mr. Ellis. 
Aji owell and the Secretary, Mr. James R. Boosé, officially represented the Institute 
-at the dedication ceremony. The lions will be placed on either side of the entrance 
ra o the Tower, and will symbolise the vigilance and protection over the Empire that 
© the Mother Counts has exercised from the earliest days to the present time. As 
A will. seen from the illustration, the presentation is a handsome one, the lions 
being 10 feet in lengt and of similar design to those at the base of the Nelson Column 
sy in Trafalgar Square, London. They have been designed by Mr. P. Bentham, under f 
the supervision of Mr. A. Bruce-Joy whose work is so familiar to representatives 
of all parts of the British Empire. Mr. D. Macgillivray, President of the Canadian 
Club of Halifax, to whom belongs a large share of the honour and credit of the erection 
of the monument, summed up the purpose for which the Tower was erected in the ~ 
Be, "following words: “This Tower stands out as a message from the historic past: it 
st "will be, we confidently hope, a reminder in the days to come of our deep and lasting 
~ obligations to the great Mother of Parliaments for establishing here that system of 
_ government which in so generous a measure ensures both the freedom and the security a 
of the people, and under which the Empire has become a power such as the world — 5 
has never before seen.” The names of the subscribers to the donation from the Royal 
ATO Tustitute will be inscribed in an album, which the Memorial Committee =: 
‘will be requested to permanently preserve in the Tower itself. 
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THE EARL OF ELGIN [1811-1863]. 
[From a drawing by G. Richmond. By courtesy of the Earl of Elgin.) 
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MASTER-BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. i s 7 wf 

eat XVI—LORD ELGIN. y 3 
“ey 7 & ee fame! | 

: Iv the ranks of the men who have made the British Empire, some, like Ralegh and = 


is ‘Chatham, have looked their part; others have been plain men in plain clothes, with 
A ione of the external trappings of greatness. Among the latter was James Bruce, 8th 
a of Elgin and 12th of Kincardine, a middle-aged, middle-sized man, approaching 
nt corpulence, with ‘a kindly Scots face expressing bonhomie rather than intelligence. 
His olféxacter did not belie his rosy visage: he loved good cheer and was not averse 
~ < to a glass of, champagne. Even admitting that Lawrence Oliphant, his secretary, 
; indulges his’ artistic bent in some of the stories which he tells of Elgin’s diplomacy 
‘at Washington, it is yet obvious that the popularity which led more than one 
“piste Westerner to declare that, if Elgin had only been a citizen of the United 
ates, they would have made him President, was not won by the practice of strict 
Ei -teetotalism. But look closer; there is benignity in the broad brow and the clear 
eye, and a wistful sensitiveness in the lines of the mouth. The boon companion 
„of western senators was also the friend and the follower of “ Clemency Canning ” 
< * and the advocate of justice and mercy to the Hindoo in the years after the Mutiny, 
when, in his own words, the feeling of the British was “ detestation, contempt, ferocity, 
vengeance, whether Chinamen or Indians be the object.” Deeper than his love 
' of good cheer was his love of righteousness. At the cost of his life he sought peace 
and endeavoured to ensue it. 
Elgin was born on July 20, 1811, sọn of the peer who enriched the British wnat 
with the Elgin marbles, and English Literature with Byron’s “ Curse of Minerva.” 
He passed from Eton to Christ Church, Oxford, where he was one, and in some ways 
the foremost one, of a brilliant group including Gladstone, Dalhousie, Canning, 
Selbourne, Sidney Herbert, Robert Lowe—a group which gave three Viceroys to 
India, and to England the Peelites. In his intimacy with them was formed his 


y 


But faithfully as he served, his heart was never wholly given up to politics. Through 


his nature there ran a a metaphysical streak, befitting the Scot, a deep sense ach, th A. 


that the tight so often made E, a feeling from w. pich, however he 
‘not i in Scepticism, but in a very humble and fervent Christianity. 
Bt On ee the pUniversitys he lived for some years on his estates and bu 


e 
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political creed, a broad-minded Conservativism of the school of Sir Robert Peel. 
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of Lord John Russell. But, with a noble disregard of party, which makes one sigh 
for the brave days of old, Grey offered, and Elgin accepted, the Governor-Generalship — 
of Canada. 
= Canada at the time was badly in nest of sane > and enlightened leadership. Lord 
Durham, Elgin’s father-in-law, had, in his celebrated reports outlined the path along 
which salvation was to be found, but Elgin’s immediate predecessor, Lord Metcalfe, 
with his resolute and honourable attempts to uphold the British: prerogative, had. 
been far from walking in it, and had brought the Governor-Gener alship into a false 
position in which only his own high character saved it from diséredit.. English ‘md 
French were watching each other with sullen hatred. Few. colonial ° statesmen, 
even of those who had clamoured for Responsible Government, realised the meaning 
of the unwritten laws and conventions on which the right working of*so ‘complicated 
a system depends. There was an almost utter absence of the spirit of give-and- take, s 
of that noble unwillingness to push an advantage to an extreme, which is of. ‘the : 
essence of Party Government. “In every walk of colonial life,’ said. Gibbon 
Wakefield, “ everybody strikes at his opponent’s heart.” In this medley of political 
and personal feuds, Elgin at once determined to carry out, to the fullest extent, the 
ideas of Durham, to give to his ministers that trust which can alone inspire trust, 
= While using his own indirect influence to make Responsible Government a school Á 
for Imperial statesmen. When he left the country in 1854, he might well look back 
with pride upon | his work. The hatred between French and English had died down 
under a Governor who made eloquent speeches in either tongue, and in whose greatest 
ministry Baldwin and Lafontaine had sat as equals. He had taught Canadians 
that aoe feelings need not necessarily be expressed in equally strong language, 
and that a successful politician may yet act and speak as a gentleman. By his tact, 
when the negotiations begun by his constitutional advisers had failed, the United 
States was led to enter into the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. By the care with which 
he framed his dispatches, he revealed the Colony to the Mother Country, and so brought 
Colonist and Briton together. To him Responsible Government was not a half-way 
house to separation, not a method of letting the Colonies go to the devil in their own 
way, but a system by which they could rise Seesncnhcod without severing the 
Imperial tie. i 
All this was not done without hard work and heart- burning. “When, in 1849, he 
carried h belief i in Constitutional Government so far as to assent to the “ Rebellion 
iy on the ground that it dealt solely. with the internal affairs of Canada, and 
e aaki by a majority of the Canadian Parliament, the anger of the extreme 
ng of the ‘Tory party at his acquiesenee i in a Bill, which seemed to them one for 
e eon of rebels, knew no bounds. The party which plumed itse 
yalty set fire to the Parliament Buildings and pelted Her Majesty’s representati 
s and rotten eggs. The St. Andrew’s Society erased his name from its list 
í The local crea proved a unable to control the mob, and Elgin 
TO i insult to naa A 
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p. was in reality the truest heroism. . 'The good sense of Canada soon came to see that 

. the Tories had hopelessly displaced, not the Governor, but themselves. Elgin had 
won his triumph and saved the effusion of blood. 


è 


s 
p ` After a year ‘or two of peace at home he was sent, in 1857, as our representative K, 
= to China, with which country we were then at war. At Singapore, he received word 4 y 
that mutiny had broken out in India. In this situation he showed the same heroic 
“disobedience to. orders as did Sin George Grey at the Cape. The Chinese war was 
a serious, ` but could wait. Only a leap at the throat of the mutiny could save India. te 
Elgin countermanded the orders of the troops which were with him and sent them 
- to the relief: of Canning and of the Empire. Later on, after his arrival in China, with 
fearless persistence he brought to terms a government thick-swathed in pomposity É 
E i and obscusantism, and refused to lose his temper either with tricky Chinese mandarins 
_or with greedy British traders, who could see in a great country only an oyster to 
be opened for their delectation. In 1862 he was sent to India to succeed the dying 
Canning, and it is characteristic of his quiet heroism that, with no thought of his own 
health or life, he went out at the most unhealthy season. His Viceroyalty was short— 
too short to enable him to do much to realise his ambition that England should “ in 
~ this Eastern World establish the reputation of being all-just and all-powerful.” One 
misfortune after another came upon him. First a brother died, then a son. His 
health gave way under the constant strain of his labours and his sorrows, and on 
November 20, 1863, while on a tour in the Himalayas, he died of absolute prostration 
at Dhurmsala. 
He had never faced an enemy in the battlefield; he had never thrilled listening 
senates by his oratory; he had never framed an Instrument of Government to be 
the Constitution of an Empire. But he had helped to make Canada one—one with 
herself and one with the Mother Country, living in self-respecting amity with the 
United States. He had helped in the welding of a nation, and had taught its statesmen 
something of that forbearance which alone makes constitutional government possible. 
He had loved righteousness and hated iniquity, and neither Scot nor Canadian can | 
think without emotion of the lonely tomb amid the eternal hills. ade y \ 
oh W. L. Grant. 


Norr.—Lives of Lord Elgin have been written by Th. Walrond (1872); Sir John G. Bourinot 
(1903); and G. M. Wrong (1906). ‘The latter contains a number of portraits. ‘The Scottish — 4 
Historical Review for October 1912, contains: an: article hy J. L. Morison on “Tord Elgin’ ae 
in Canada.” ps ack mee Se 
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being developed as rapidly as possible.” Our foremost home industry was then 
“ as insecure as an edifice built on an active volcano,” and the description was neither 
a| extravagant nor merely sensational. For more than a decade it has been acutely 
d evident that the maintenance of Lancashire’s cotton supremacy is dependent, and 
| becoming increasingly so, on the possibility of obtaining larger supplies of suitable 
raw material. In pursuit of this object considerable expenditure and energy have been | 
| devoted to investigation and experiment. The task has been undertaken with an ` 
Imperial and economic purpose. The increase in sources of supply, it was evident, 
would tend to regulate prices and prevent “ cornering,” restrictive manipulating of 
supply, and unhealthy speculation. Imperial aims suggested the advisability of 

| i stimulating the cultivation of the crops within the Empire so as, if possible, to furnish 
i] further supplies of the particular kinds of cotton fibre which Lancashire needs, to 
develop and enrich such of our possessions as are by nature fitted to take a prominent 
part in the enlargement of the world supply, and to meet the growing industrial 
necessities of the Dominions over the seas. 

How has the present situation developed? In 1861 less than three million bales 
fficed to meet the demands of Lancashire. Twenty years later the average American 
‘op of seven million bales supplied Great Britain, the mills of Continental countries 

k of the States, and left a reasonable margin of a quarter of a million bales. By 
1892 the weight of the American crop had increased to nine million bales, which was 
divided for consumption between the Old World and the New, in the proportions of— 
a Great Britain three millions, Europe three and a half millions, United States two and 
| 


| a half millions. During the next eight years the Continental mills and those of the 

| States made still greater inroads into the world supply, which, at the beginning of 

this present century, was barely enough to meet the needs of the three main sharers 

of the world’s crop. The proportions in 1900-1 were—Great Britain three millions, 

the Continent four and a half millions, the United States three and a half millions, and 

other countries, now beginning seriously to enter the industrial arena, over a million 

bales. Comparing 1891-2 with 1909-10, while there had been no great leap in Lanca- 

= ~ shire’s total demand, rises of 70 per cent. and 90 per cent. respectively had occurred 

= in those of the Continent and America. The United States crop of 1910-11 was just 

under twelve millions of bales, of which four and a half millions were reserved to the 

= use of the Northern and Southern mills: in 1892 the local American requirements had 
been considerably under three millions. 

An examination of the world’s cotton crop returns, for a series of quite recent 
| years, shows an annual total of eighteen to twenty-two millions of bales, of which 
usually North America supplies about 70 per cent. India yields annually about four 
millions, of which, however, nearly one half is consumed in that country itself, and, 
: the remainder in large part is not of sufficiently high quality of fibre to meet the 
“requirements of British manufacturers. Egypt produces rather under a million bales, 
a nd ‘other countries i in various parts of the globe supply a slowly increasing amount 
: n bales. 

oo Ley spindle of the would have’ risen still more rapidly than 
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the world’s crops. While British spindles have grown in number from forty-six 
millions in 1900 to fifty-six in 1911, those of the rest of the world, in the same interval, 
have gone up from fifty-eight millions to eighty-one. This shows a British increase 
of 21 per cent., and a combined foreign growth of nearly 40 per cent. The relatively 
slow enhancement of world production has accordingly made it more and more difficult 
-for British manufacturers to obtain adequate and suitable supplies. The fact that 
three- fourths, of the cotton fibre necessary to feed the world’s pales comes from 
American sources has provided facilities for repeated “ cornering ” operations, and 
~ has. only ‘accentuated the difficulties. The only effective remedy lies in increasing 
production more rapidly than hitherto. How might this be done ? 
When in the early years of the century this question was seriously taken in hand, 
on the initiative of the Oldham Chamber of Commerce and the British Cotton Growing 
Association, the difficulties and dangers of the situation were similar, but not in some 
respects so intense, as they have since become. The inquiries which were then insti- 
tuted have proceeded along the lines of investigation of three possibilities : 
(1) Enlargement of supply from present producing areas ; 
(2) Revival of old sources which have languished owing to American competition ; 
(3) Foundation of new experimental areas in different parts of the Empire. 
These possibilities were, of course, dependent on the existence of favourable 
geographic and economic conditions. Scientific examination and research have, 
in real earnest, been carried on since the beginning of the century into these conditions 
as they exist within the bounds of the Empire and in America. It is the particular 
purpose of this article to review briefly the methods and results of the efforts which 
have been made to cope with this intricate and serious problem. 
In the first place, and quite naturally, as they are by far the most importa sources 
of supply, what have been shown to be the characteristic features of the American 
cotton fields? Is there any reasonable probability of a much larger output from 
them? Unfortunately, apart from the fact that rapidly-rising American local demands 
are seriously narrowing the margin for export, the outlook for any great increase 
from the cotton areas of the States is not encouraging. While the acreage under 
cultivation steadily increases, ‘the average yield per acre is as steadily — * 
declining. ty 
The mills and other employments have attracted the better grade labourers from 
the plantations, and the inferior labour now obtainable has led in many districts — 
to a smaller return per acre: and the labour problem becomes more and more acute 
as the acreage is extended. This feature has been accentuated by the fact that the 
_ better lands are rapidly becoming occupied, and manuring of the EAL kind required — 
“has not always been maintained, or has been insufficient to restore the ` virgin properties p 
of the soil. The increase in production has been almost entirely due to increase in 
REISS, which cannot go on indefinitely, and in many areas the Besar rte of yild 
is only kept up by the organised and persistent efforts of the scientific staff of the 4 
- Department of Agriculture. Moreover, as Mr. Fox, ‘Director of the Mississi ppi Ex] 
ment Station has lately pointed out, much of the | land now under odiitor cul 
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must inevitably go iuto other crops, including pastures and live stock, if the acreage 
yield is to be increased. Rapidly rising demands for foodstuffs, which can be grown 
in enormous quantities in the cotton area, are likely also to appeal to the farmers who 
are more and more finding it possible and desirable to diversify their crops with a view 
to enhancing their profits. Although Texas, Mexico, and certain areas in the Missis- 
sippi basin are said to afford good prospects for future production, the outlook either 
for immediate or remote contingencies cannot, in view of all the facts, be considered 
reassuring. In the southern half of the continent the prospect is no brighter. The 
cotton produced in Brazil, Peru, and Mexico is almost wholly absorbed locally. The 
same may be said also of the native production of Asiatic Russia, China, Korea, and 
Japan. Indeed, the last-named country is rapidly, in addition to her own supplies, 
invading the supply from India and from America. In 1910 she consumed 103,000 
bales of American cotton, and a further million bales obtained frei India. 

What may be expected from India? Two difficulties are attonce met: one in 
the quantity, the other in the quality, of the supply. Roughly, nearly one half of the 
native supply (of four to five million bales) is used by the Bombay mills and native 
ooms. Of the remainder, large consignments go to Germany and Japan, smaller 
quantities satisfying the requirements of the smaller Continental States and our own 
manufacturers. More and more the short-fibred cotton grown has become unsuited 
for use by British firms. As Professor Wyndham Dunstan points out in his Report 
(1905), “ the improvements of Lancashire machinery during the past century have 
all been in the direction of utilising the medium and long-stapled cottons characteristic 
of the United States and Egypt : so that, although no actual decline in production of 
Indian cotton has taken place, India now produces but little of the long-stapled varieties 

suited to the requirements of the British cotton manufacturers.” Though much 
persistent effort has been directed to persuading the natives to persevere with the 
cultivation of the longer stapled varieties of the Egyptian type, which is what our 
spinners want, it has been found a task of enormous difficulty. to overcome the pre- 
judice, fostered by centuries of conservative custom, in favour of the shorter varieties 
- which generally yield a heavier crop. The difficulty, governed by world conditions, of 
maintaining high prices for the crop, and the additional uncertainty of the full benefit 
of higher values going to the cultivator has, so far, prevented any great extension of 
the areas devoted to imported varieties. These difficulties are well known to the 
Government of India, and in Sind the Agricultural Department has rendered valuable 
aid in the supervision of seed selection and distribution : as a consequence, much 
of the cotton there is becoming of much better quality and attaining a wider market. 
As the result of a recent undertaking by the Bombay spinners, the persistent cultivator 
of the higher grades will in future be suitably rewarded. In course of time this pro- 
gress may become cumulative, and India may again take its place as an important, 


i if not the principal, contributor of raw material to the Mother Country. Careful seed 


selection and special cultivation will improve the native seed cotton, and distinct 
success is promised for experiments with imported varieties. The potentialities of the 
Malabar coastal districts have only been tapped: and its possibilities for the pro- 
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duction of “ calico ” cotton are said to be unrivalled in our Eastern Empire. These 
speculations derive some support from the recollection that, in the earliest days of 
British cotton manufacture, as large a proportion of raw fibre was obtained 
from India as in later days from the West Indies, and now from the United 


Egypt, which owes its remarkable prosperity chiefly to the great progress made 
in cotton cultivation, may contribute in a double manner to the improvement of 
Imperial resources. Although in Egypt proper the cultivable area is said to be 
approaching its limit, and for some reason the general character of lower grade 
fibres has deteriorated during the past fifteen years, yet its superior kinds are as good 
as ever and in great demand. This portion of the crop is especially valuable owing 
to its possession of qualities favourable to “ mercerisation ” and other supplementary 
treatment, and can be manufactured into fabrics closely resembling silk but pro- 
ducible at a much lower cost. Egypt’s hope is to stick to these higher grades and 
gradually weed out the lower.. As an additional piece of good fortune, the results 
of reliable and sustained experiments go to show that this particularly valuable type 
may be successfully grown on a large and increasing scale in other of our possessions, 
notably India, the Egyptian Sudan, and North Eastern Rhodesia. 

This possibility leads naturally to a consideration of the second line of effort to 
enlarge the cotton resources of the Empire. Several of our possessions, originally 
fertile producers, had been beaten out of the market by American produce. Cyprus 
and Malta in Europe ; the West coast and Lagos in Africa ; Fiji, Borneo and Queens- 
land in Australasia; across the Atlantic, the West Indian Islands; some in ancient 
days, others in more modern times, had raised and exported large quantities, and 
had even revived somewhat during the period of the Cotton Famine, only to languish 
again when normal circumstances of American competition had been re-established. 
And there remained the potentialities of our still undeveloped possessions. What 
geographic and economic factors would determine their prospects of success ? 

The geographic conditions were the more easily defined. The “ cotton belt” 
of the world extends roughly from 40°N. to 40°S. of the Equator. It contains 
accordingly both tropical and sub-tropical areas ; in the latter are situated the present 
actual chief-producing areas, the United States and Egypt, where native labour has 
been successfully supervised by people of European origin. This belt contains 
enormous stretches’ of land in British possession, as the Director of the Imperial 
Institute in 1904 pointed out, “ suitable, as regards soil and climate, for cotton cultiva- 
tion, and large enough to provide for the present requirements of the British cotton 
industry, and to keep pace with its natural increase for many years to come, provided 
that cotton of a suitable quality can be grown.” Many of these areas already possess, ` 
in a wild or semi-cultivated state, indigenous varieties which, by careful cultivation r 
and selection, may yield even better results than are probable from the importation er 
of exotic kinds. That the latter process is not to be despised is, however, shown by 3 
‘the results which have followed, in certain experimental areas, the transfer of American 
and Egyptian varieties. Skilful management, chemical and botanical knowled a 
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and practical experience have achieved successful acclimatisation, checked parasitic 
growth to which many varieties are susceptible, and, with the aid of irrigation, provided 
sufficient moisture during the growing season. 

But economic factors are also important if the cotton-growing in any area is to 
be established on a commercial basis. It is impossible to do more than suggest the 
prevailing economic conditions which are vital, adding a brief-reference in each case 
to prominent instances where the conditions have been specially operative. Perhaps 
the most important of all is the possibility which may exist for cultivating, as an 

alternative, other and more profitable crops than cotton. The wheat areas of India 
have encroached on the cotton areas owing to the high prices of food during famine 
years; and the West Indies have, till quite lately, furnished a notorious example 
of replacement of cotton by sugar-cane. The supply of labour is a second element of 
supreme importance, especially as in most areas the work must be carried on entirely 
by native labour, or at least by the natives under white control.. In Queensland and 
other parts of Australia scarcity of labour has proved a serious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the cotton industry, more remunerative forms of agriculture absorbing the 
necessary labour. The habits and character of the natives must also enter largely 
into account. In Uganda and Nyasaland, where the natives are of a progressive 
type, the readiness to undertake cultivation in the newly-opened areas has been 
| remarkable: in West Africa, too, which long ago possessed a flourishing home and ~ 
export trade, the proclivities of the natives are a distinct asset in favour of develop” 
ment: on the other hand, in some parts of India native prejudices are against change 
i of method and rate of progress remains slow. Available (or projected) means of 
| transport, accessibility to well-established ports with necessary wharf accommodation, 
f 
i 
| 
f 


connection by rail and steamer with the cotton consumers of the world, must be con- 
sidered. The pressure of freight and railway rates affects most heavily the lower 

grade cottons, and hinders development, for example, in some districts of the Sudan, 
though fortunately this obstacle seems tò be of a temporary nature. Professor 

F Wyndham Dunstan draws attention to a curious but important reflex effect of improved 
transport facilities in West and Hast Africa. Taking cotton goods into the tropics 
is rapidly making the natives dissatisfied with their own coarser native goods. 
The railway in Nigeria will in this manner, by opening up West Africa, materially 
we help to make that coarser producing area into a producer of the kinds of fibre 
~ Lancashire and the Empire want. 
i Queensland providesa noteworthy illustration of the effect of se omebow economic 
diti ns on the cotton-growing industry. Thirty years ago the East and Wes sta 
oton district had over 14,000 acres under cotton. Why has that cultivation Y 
Department of Agriculture ascribes the decline to the high cost of 
; inglish markets, the slow delivery -by- sailing ships, high charges goni 
of seed and by- -products (which are now large factors of value), inexperl- 
rs, absence of care in the selection of'seed and due rotation of crops. r 
; gained raie ast the industry now promi 
rapid increase of the textile indust 
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Australasia is also an economic factor largely in favour of Queensland cotton-growing 
prospects.” 

Further cases of decayed industry are Malta and Cyprus in Europe, and the West 
Indies. A century ago the West Indian islands supplied 70 per cent. of the cotton 
used in Great Britain. The famous “ sea-island ” cotton, which has at present its 
chief habitat in Georgia and the Carolinas, derived its botanic name from its original 
cultivation in Barbados, and its cultivation again in the West Indies has recently 
been sedulously fostered. The revival of the industry makes interesting reading for 
those who trust to Imperial sources to supply Imperial needs. The economic diffi- 
culties have been great, but any falling off or degeneration in American supplies may 
easily give the Indies an excellent opportunity for extension of very profitable culture. 
The opinion is prevalent among experts that the day will come when spinners of the 
finer classes of yarns will have to depend mainly for their supplies on the West Indies. ~ 
Between 1902 and 1908 the acreage under cultivation rose from 400 acres to 20,000. 
The rate of progress has slackened lately, but promoters of the industry have every 
confidence in future, valuable results. 

Lancashire’s hopes are in the main centred on the “ Dark Continent,” and parti- 
cularly on those districts which by railway extension, and regular and sufficient 
steamship service, are gradually being opened up to the world. To West Africa and 
Lagos cotton-growing for export is not a new industry; but, unfortunately, these 
districts and the Gold Coast suffer severely in some years from the Harmattan winds, 
and the disappointing results discourage the native cultivators. To minimise this 
difficulty, attempts have recently been made to finance the cultivation by paying a 
fixed price for cotton for export. Harbour accommodation is being improved, and 
the enormous transport difficulties will be largely overcome by railways in hand or 
contemplated. In Northern Nigeria the Baro-Kano railway has been rapidly extended 
and is now practically completed to Kano. Connecting lines with the Lagos railway 
and with the Bauchi district are under construction. The Niger has been effectively 
dredged, opening up Baro to the sea. It may be said, therefore, that “at last a 
large portion of the country has been brought into economical touch with the rest 
of the world,” and that “ cotton is now coming forward in larger quantities than could 
have been papers by those who were most sanguine as to the possibilities of this 
great country.” 

And the same satisfactory results are being achieved in hie more newly develar da 
and immense areas on the other side of the continent—in Uganda, Nyasaland, Rho- s 
desia, and above all, in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which on the authority of a quite 
recent expedition of investigation, may be described as “ one of the very finest co 
propositions in the whole of the British Empire, both for Egyptian .and Ameri 
cotton.” The immense potentialities of this district—half the size of Indi 
every facility for irrigation, transport, and shipping, are now generally admit 
as may be: seen from another page of this issue of tha: ournal, very 
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the output of Nyasaland rose from 1,009 to 4,342 bales. Both districts give excellent 
promise of large increases in output of superior quality. Hitherto, difficulties of 
transport have been great; but the new railway from Jinja on Lake Victoria to 
Kakindu on Lake Choga will open up the largest and most important district in 
Uganda, and the Beira-Zambesi and Blantyre railway connection will perform a 
similar service for Nyasaland. Labour difficulties may be somewhat relieved by 
the utilisation of motor ploughs. In Rhodesia there is evidence of a considerable 
extension of cotton cultivation. Natal, South Africa, and the Australian States are all 
seriously considering proposals for fostering cultivation which should eventually have 
important results. Among old-time European sources, lately revived, Cyprus and 
Malta have doubled their crops since 1907. And this progress— East and West—it 
should be noted, has been achieved since Professor Wyndham Dunstan reported in 
1905, that “ in course of time it is to be expected that India will become the principal 
ntributor of raw cotton to this country ” : that“ the West Indies have already given 
omise that they will be able to supply the English market with the finest and most 
Juable of all cotton, the so-called Sea Island” : and that “ the Anglo-Egyptian 
udan promises to become most important as a cotton-producing country,” even of 
the high grade cottons so important for the future of Lancashire industry. 
Altogether the outlook for the cotten-growing industry within the Empire is 
distinctly satisfactory. The actual results up to date of the propaganda which was 
only a decade ago initiated for improving Imperial resources of this most important 
product are substantial; and the co-operation of the Home and Dominion Govern- 
ments and officials with the leading spirits of the commercial world would seem to 
offer reasonable certainty of the ultimate successful promotion and establishment 
of sufficient growth of cotton throughout the Empire to meet all probable demands 
at home and in the Oversea Dominions. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE .* 


THE CHAIRMAN (the Right Hon. Earl Brassey, G.C.B.) said that he was told Sir George 
had not prepared any paper ; but he had a gift of speech so far beyond that with which 
ordinary mortals were endowed that writing was to him a superfluous labour. Indeed 
his resources, his gifts of imagination and wit were so spontaneous and inexhaustible 


that probably Sir George himself had not even yet conceived what he was going 


to say. Sir George and himself had stood in very intimate relations beneath the 
Southern Cross, and now they were endeavouring to build up the Empire under the 


auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
The Right Hon. Sir GEORGE Rem, G.OM.G. "(High Commissioner for the 


Commonwealth of Australia): Our Chairman is a grand old friend of “Australia, 
That I am honoured with his friendship is to me a source of pride. I may add 


that te” s graceful. reign in Victoria will not-soon be forgotten. 


* An address delivered at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on March 11, 1913, the 
Right Hon. Earl Brassey, G.C.B., presiding. 
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What are four of the greatest of Empire ideals? General progress, individual 
development, harmonious working, and effective co-operation in times of danger. 
These are ideals that everyone wishes to realise, and the problem is how best to do 
that. The onus on those who advocate sudden or radical changes in the Imperial 
system is tremendous. Imperfect as the present system is, the British Empire is, in 
point of fact, a miracle of peaceful and harmonious working. There is not the 
smallest kingdom on the Continent of Europe to-day which works more smoothly 
than this British Empire with its 11,500,000 square miles and its 420,000,000 of 
human beings. 

The chief subjects suggested for more intimate ties fall under three heads: 
closer trade relations ; a stronger system of defence; an Empire Parliament with a 
truly Imperial Executive. The last is what some Dominion statesmen mean when 
they speak of “ having a voice in the counsels of the Empire.” The oratorical part 
of such schemes has been fully played. Let the practical part be called on. No 
man has a more ardent desire for more intimate ties than I have if they prove 
really likely to make us more intimate. No one is more ready to study a new 
scheme of Empire when it comes down from the clouds and can be seen at close 
quarters. One of the grandest things that can be conceived is the unfolding of , 
some scheme for bettering the present relationships in the British Empire that will 
bear investigation. 

Iam sure of one point. You cannot begin to understand any problem of the kind 
until you have carefully and intelligently studied the beginnings of Imperial evolution. 
I believe some astronomers say that the worlds of the solar system began by detaching 
themselves from the sun and flinging themselves into space until they reached orderly 
and peaceful orbits. The self-governing Dominions did something resembling that ; 
they politically flung themselves away from the central mass of the Empire and 
formed separate entities which revolve round the Imperial centre just as peacefully 
and in as orderly a fashion as the earth’s progress round the sun. The endeavour 
to re-adjust by some modern contrivance these political distances and relations calls 
for a rare degree of wisdom. Allow me to glance at the beginnings of our Empire. 
Take Imperial trade and policy as they were shaped in the early days of the Empire 
down to a time not more than a hundred years ago. No colonist could import a 
package of goods from a foreign country without having it taken to the shores 
of England to be landed and shipped again. No. English colonist could send a 
package of goods to a foreign country without shipping it in a British vessel 

i to England in ordèr that it might be landed there and then shipped by another 
British vessel to the foreign port. Chatham, a great friend of the Colonies, once 
said that the North American Colonists had not the right even to make the nails- 

of a horse- -shoe. The first Lord Sheffield said English Colonies were intended for the 

consumption of British manufactures and the employment of British ships. These 
were the beginnings of Imperial ideas of trade. As for the beginnings of British 
; settlement whether i in Virginia or in Maryland Jong ago, or in Australia South 
Africa later, was not the main object the export of undesirables ? When olonies 
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refused to have them any longer British settlements lost much of their value. I 

sometimes wonder whether we should have been quite as generously treated in matters 

of self-government if some people in England had not had a strong suspicion that 
we were a source of weakness rather than of strength. Until seventy or eighty 
years ago most of the Colonies were under despotic rule. I only allude to those 
unlovely beginnings to redouble a grateful sense of the glorious evolution which has 
so rapidly followed. Instead of the selfish maxims of a trading monopoly—instead 
of arbitrary rule—the self-governing Dominions are allowed to exercise the fullest 
measure of liberty in the management of their own affairs. The Colonists were 
restive under despotic rule, not because they were colonists, but because they were 
English, Scottish, or Irish. They simply followed the instincts of their race in craving 
for self-government. The new ties of sentiment are vastly stronger than the old 
ties of restraint. 

In the continent which I have the honour to represent there is a mountain range 

known as the Great Dividing Range. There is a Great Dividing Range in the British _ 
Empire. We must never forget that under the same flag that waves over the 15,000,000 
white British subjects in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, there 
are in Asia and Africa 360,000,000 of people who are not of our colour, who do not 
belong to our race, and who know nothing of our religion. Do not let anyone sneer 
at the coloured subjects of the King. The British race has been trained for eight 
hundred years in a school of freedom. In Asia and Africa humanity has been trampled 
under foot by successive waves of conquest. Not in one generation, nor in one 
century, can the wrongs of their awful history be effaced, or the genius of their ancient 
civilisations be restored. No process of education the most enlightened—no system 
of government the most benign—can make the Oriental subjects of the King the 
equals in political capacity of the white race for many generations to come. But 
the foundations of a happier and a nobler state of national existence are being well 
and truly laid. To build upon those foundations a new India, governed by a system 
of British justice, inspired by a love of British ‘freedom, and defended against 
invasion by the full might of the Imperial power—could a nobler mission devolve 
upon our race ? BA, 

We do not always remember what a tremendous fact India is to us and to 
the world. In the last thirty years the people of India have increased by 61,000,000 
against an increase of 5,000,000 in the self-governing Dominions and 12,500,000 
in the British Isles. There are 250,000,000 acres under crop in India to-day, while 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, all told, have less than 50,000,000 
of acres. In one crop—wheat—India produces 64,000,000 bushels more than the 
whole of the rest of the British Empire put together, that is to say, 426,000,000 bushels 
of wheat are produced in India every year, to say nothing of rice and the rest. The 
sea-borne trade of India has increased in ten years by far more than one-half, and now 
amounts to £260,000,000 a year, or £60,000,000 more than the trade of Russia. India 
does not come begging to the rest of the Empire to buy her exports. From rg 

Britain she buys, I think, something like 70 per cent. of all she buys abroad, bu 
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. she sells about 70 per cent. of what she produces to other nations outside the British 

Empire. India is no pauper hanging on the skirts of Imperial progress. Do not 
let people think, because Australia has what is called a “ White Australia” policy, 
that she looks with a contemptuous eye on people of a different colour. Australians 
simply have the universal instinct of every race since humanity appeared on this 
earth. We have a vast home. ‘There are very few in the family and we want to 
preserve the integrity of our descent. That is not an ambition peculiar to Australians. 
It belongs to every race, old or young, white or coloured, ancient or modern. 

We are approaching many notable developments, but the most pressing question 
is—what are the most urgent of the Imperial duties calling for united effort at the 
present time? The supreme task of the present moment, so far as I can judge, is 
that of safeguarding the existence of the Empire by preparing an efficient system 
of Imperial defence. Friendly understandings are good things. But, when we cease 
to depend on our own readiness to defend our own territories, not only national but 


also Imperial decay has begun. I am not a soldier nor the son of a soldier. I am 


simply a man of peace, a lover of freedom. If our Empire is broken up into 
fragments, dependent or independent, it can never be restored. If some other 
Empire were to take its place, whether that of Germany, Russia, or Japan the rest 
of the world would have no cause for rejoicing. 

I desire to make a very earnest appeal to lovers of peace of all parties. That 


horrible atrocity which in a wholesale form is called war, and in a retail form is called 


murder, can never be suppressed until those who seek peace can intimidate those 
who seek war. The rapid growth of commercial intercourse between nations makes 
war more difficult, but we must not forget that trading ambitions have been a fruitful 
source of ageression. Above all we must not fall into the insane delusion that the 
primeval fighting and conquering instincts of human nature have been preached 
out of the soul of modern nations. 

_Itis the rare distinction of the British Empire that its tremendous fighting power 
is on the side of peace, and that its tremendous trading power is also on the same 
side. The fiscal policy of Free Trade may be wise or foolish, but the fact that 
406,000,000 of the subjects of our king have open ports for the world’s commerce, and 
only 14,000,000 have not, ought to make all other nations well-disposed towards us, 
‘even those who think our methods remarkably foolish. No other flag could make a 
:more friendly appeal to the world’s good will. 

In addition to the growth of foreign navies the growth of internal industry and 
fforeign trade beyond our territorial limits, during the past twenty years, is one of 
ithe most striking features in the history of the world. In the case of two nations— 
tthe United States and Germany—the advance has been so magnificent that our 
cadmiration is qualified by fears concerning our own rate of progress. If Great 
IBritain stood by herself the days of her supremacy would clearly be coming to an 
end. But Great Britain can always continue to regard the future with confidence 
sand pride, so long as she remains the central figure in the British Empire, and 
so long as the other parts of the Empire combine with her, and she with them, to 
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maintain her traditional command of the high seas. Whilst that position is main 
tained no power on the face of the earth.can ever hope to take the first place from 
her, whether in times of war or times of peace. 

Percentages are at once the most striking and the most fallacious methods of 
comparing the progress of one nation with that of another. The trade of one country 
may expand by vast sums and yet show a modest percentage of growth. The trade 
of another country may increase by a small sum and yet show a splendid percentage 
of growth. A baby’s percentage of increase in growth in the space of his second 
i year as compared with his first can give colour to a charge of decay if brought 
against the strongest of men. e 

~ The progress of Imperial trade during the fifteen years 1896-1910 has been con- 
siderable. The total for 1896 was £985,000,600. The total for 1910 was £1,777,000,000, — 
an increase of £792,000,000. The foreign trade of the Empire rose from £745,000,000 — 
to £1,317,000,000, an increase of £572,000,000. Theinternal trade of the Empire, 
though much smaller than our trade with foreign countries, has been nearly doubled. 
It rose from £240,000,000 to £460,000,000. British exports to foreign countries have 
increased,at a much faster rate than her imports from them. In the case of the 
rest of the Empire the reverse is the fact, but the progress of both imports and 


exports in the latter case has been immense. ge 
| The growing competition of the Great Powers with the British Empire, both 
in trade and armaments, has wisely and naturally set us thinking-how we can best 
strengthen our position. But immense care must be taken in dealing with suggestions 
aiming at that most desirable end. Sticks may be stronger when tied closely ina 
bundle. But tying living things together more closely than usual is not quite the 
same thing. č 
As I have said, the main changes of system suggested fall under three heads: 
(1) Closer trade relations, either by means of an Imperial tariff, or a system of reci 
procity, or preference ; (2) a stronger system of defence, especially on the high seas, — 
either by a stronger British navy paid for all round, but governed by the British 
Admiralty, or by the establishment of new fleets ‘controlled by the Colonial autho- 
rities; and (3) chiefly for the purpose of carrying out more efficiently the foregoing — 
objects, the creation of a new Parliament, to be truly representative of the whole 
Empire, or, at least, of the United Kingdom and the self-governing dominions. 
The objects above mentioned command strong support, but no project to secure 
them, which goes beyond the stage of more intimate conference and consultation, — 
_ by means of existing authorities, arouses any ‘sort of practical interest. Indeed 
I am not quite sure whether any such project has: advanced _ beyond thé stage of 
f . platform perorations. Until some statesman, of some weight, commits himself to 
f- ‘a definite scheme on one or more, or all of the S hie its alluded to, the general public 
< Pe iiremain: more or Jess indifferent or bewildered. If I were a person of Yin sort; 
ae Eo fess I could not even then satisfy public curiosity with any comprehensive. 
Se ee i ee om 
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if we had x reconstructor whom we could trust. The fear of increasing friction, i 
~ without promoting a better understanding, has overwhelming force in the mind of 
any man who studies the evolution of the Empire—which has no stronger lesson than 
this: that in dealing with the white subjects of the King the more you leave them 
alone the more you can depend upon them; in dealing with other races the more 
you leave them alone the less you can depend upon them. The fitness of our own 
race for self-government, and the unfitness of other races ‘within the Empire for 
~ self-government, is not by any means a cenclusive proof of innate racial superiority. 
The civilisations of India and Africa were of a high order when our ancestors were 
ina state of savagery. During the eight hundred years that the English people 
have been developing a glorious system of liberty, free from the horrors of invasion, 
the peoples of India and Africa have been writhing under an everlasting series of 
_ brutal conquests that have stamped out of them all but the ineradicable character- 
-istics of human nature. The task which Great Britain has at last taken up in 
real earnest—that of developing the capacity for self-government, of the 300 millions — 
of British subjects of Asiatic race in India, is, I repeat, the noblest mission, inspired 
by the purest motives, ever undertaken by the possessors of Imperial power. 
of I can forgive statesmen for putting off the task of devising a constitution for a 
‘new Imperial Parliament if they would give us at once a good scheme for making our 
: ‘defensive power stronger. This cannot be done by talking—by magnificent perora- 
~ tions about the Empire and the flag. That sort of thing was sufficient forty or fifty 
years ago. There was no German and there was no Japanese navy then. The total 
p: horse-power of the German fleet forty years ago was 8,500—one-ninth of the horse- 
È 
- 


-power of the battleship Queen Mary, now building. The whole horse-power of the 
- British fleet forty years ago was 37,000 short of the horse-power of that one battleship. 
Other nations have a perfect right to expand and develop. If they challenge us to 
5 r a race for supremacy we cannot complain. In that race for supremacy we, as No. 1, 
E "ought to keep our eyes most upon Nos 2 and feel more friendly with No. 3 and No. 4. 
2 That is what the “balance of power ” means. If Germany had not become the might y 
E naval and militar y force she is to-day, do you think the British and French people — 
< would have forgotten all their ancient enmities ? Do you think we should be. on such 
“+ agreeable terms with Russia? We must show that we intend to stay No. 1. Young 
England, Young Scotland, Young Ireland, Young Canada, Young Australia, Young | 
New Zealand, and Young South Africa must come to the front more and more. We 
must st strenuously develop the intellectual power of our race. When we read through 
co umns of statistics we must remember that the deciding factors in the power of the 
Brit Tace are not to be found there. They are to be found in the physical breed » 
to some extent, but far more in the intellectual power and moral stamina of the pcr’ 
Lovers of humanity all the world over want the struggle between nations for 
pride of place to be a peaceful, honest one. We dò not wish to trip up Germa 
Baya other rival if ‘she Becomes , fairly entitled to. take the first Place by her super 
intelligence andl skill in “the paths of peace. My hope i is that the | present’ 
d tee tg weapons of universal Gospenctigp wi will be abandone l 
a! « 
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a more sane and glorious way of achieving supremacy will be adopted. I do not want 
to see forced back any nation which by its enterprise, industry, and development 
is entitled to advance. What I trust will never take place is that we shall lose our 
pre-eminence because we have lost the capacity or neglected the means to defend it. 
The evolution of the Imperial system of defence is interesting. Some forty years 
ago Great Britain accepted all responsibilities of Imperial defence. British troops 
were quartered in Canada and Australia and Cape Colony. In 1870 the troops 
were withdrawn. “You look after vour land defence and fortifications,” said 
Great Britain, “ and we will look after the sea.” That was not difficult then, but 
this task of defending on the high seas all the trade and territories of the Empire 
is now a terrible tax on the people of the British Isles. Forty years ago the Naval 
Estimates were under £10,000,000. They are now £44,000,000. Australia may 
be right or wrong in deciding to have a fleet of her own. But I can. see 
many good points about it. I confess Australia’s attitude in listening to “ the call. 
of the sea” seems to me to be a perfectly natural one, and her policy is, I think} 
bound to be imitated eventually. There were fears that the attractive and well-paid 
employments on shore would prove a serious obstacle. That is not so, however, for 
the applications were so numerous,that recruiting has been stopped. Every boy of, 
fourteen is compelled to begin a course of military training. There is no more 
peaceful people in the world than the Australian, but they value their liberty, and `- 
they are willing to pay a heavy price for its) defence. * Australia. is spending five 
millions a year in preparing to defend herself if need be. The time must come when 
Canada will have to undertake the defence of the North Pacific and the’ North 
Atlantic, when South Africa must look after the middle-distance waters, when ` 
Australia and New Zealand must patrol the South Pacific, and when India must ‘ 
undertake a large share of naval defence in the East, leaving England comparatively 
free to concentrate her naval power in European waters. The -strain indeed is 
becoming so tremendous that I think India must soon begin to take a hand. I am, 
not an expert, but I think that you can never reduce this great Empire to the pitiful _ 
condition of having nearly all its ships in one narrow sea. When we come to that 
we shall make a pitiful confession. I would like to say that, in my opinion, the — 
Imperial Conferences are never doing better work than when conferring together — 
concerning matters of defence. Those’problems are the most pressing of all and, 
happily, the simplest of all. i 
I would like to explain what I mean by pointing out a few, of the difficulties — 
in the way of other proposals for a closer political union. These may disappear in 
the course of time, but they appear to be insuperable at present. Take, for instance, 
the fascinating project of bringing into existence’a truly Imperial Parliament. In- 
theory how absolutely necessary it seems! In practice how wonderfully well we manage 
without it! In point of fact, how immensely difficult the proposal becomes when 
we attempt to translate it into even the barest outline of a scheme ! If the great 
A ivit Heine Epit were all self-governed, and inhabited by men of British origin 
© the attenipt to construct a new Imperial constitution would be a task of immense 
a we oe 
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difficulty. But I cannot forget, as so many writers and speakers do, the fact that 
six-sevenths of His Majesty’s subjects are neither in the United Kingdom nor in the 
self-governing Dominions. oe "y 

How could we assemble an Imperial Parliament’ properly so called, if 360,000,000 is 
of the people of the Empire were wholly shut out? A Parliament in which the 
60,000,000 white citizens were represented, and not the 360,000,000, might be called a 
British Federal Parliament, but it would not be a truly Imperial Parliament any more 
than the Lords and Commons are. Indeed the present sort of Imperial Parliament 
and Executive have some striking advantages. How convenient in real life it is 
that the advanced legislation of the self-governing Dominions does not fix respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of the Imperial Government as directly as it would 

doin the other event. When a Colonial Parliament takes an extreme step, vitally 
necessary. perhaps to its welfare, but most irritating to some other nations, and even 
to latge bodies of His Majesty’s subjects, the Imperial Government is in a more 
enviable position now than it would be then. Could Dominion representatives 
sityin an Imperial Parliament with any sense of comfort or equity to deal with 
the affairs of several hundreds of millions of human beings against whom they feel 
compelled at present to shut their doors? Even if they did, would the new situation 
tend to promote the harmony of the Empire ? 


x 


ia 
= 


“The new Parliament, if\based on a colour line, would not be Imperial. If not 
so based, it would produce chaos, because you could not admit the Oriental races to 
such a Parliament and refuse to them the Parliamentary management of their own 
© local, affairs. Yet that for a long time to come, would be an impossible risk, and 
a concession that would be fatal to the welfare of those to whom it was granted. 
Again if. the new Parliament represented the 60,000,000, and a population basis 
were taken, let us say with one member per million, Canada would have—in the 

. Lower House, if. there, w ere two Houses—8 members, Australia 5, New Zealand 
4 and South Africa’ l, and the United Kingdom would have 45. Would the ~ 
* voice in the Councils of the „Empire » of Australia, or Canada, or New Zealand, 
or South Africa, be as powerful then, as it is now? Speaking for myself, and 
also possibly reflecting the opinion. of a vast majority of Australians, I do not 
think it would. Minorities. get their best chance of a voice from the chance of 
red converting themselves into a majority—that is the position of the Conservatives in 
_ _ the House of Commons at the present time, just as it was that of the Liberal party 
= when it was on the: Speaker’s left. Not one of the Dominions, or all combined, would 
ki _ have that chance for many years to come. 

_ Of course, by means of, alliance the Colonial vote might even get possession of 
the balance of power, but that points ‘to one of the worst drawbacks of all Parlia- 
mentary systems—party domination. There is no trace of party feeling in the 
Imperial Conference. Dominion Radicals are, in those happy gatherings, just as 
heartily amai. by, and work just as cordially with, a Conserv, vative as a Lil eral y 

7 Ministry, You .could not have an Imperial Parliament without. an Imperial 
Ministry. Mcoua you have! one without the beginning of a party system in th 
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afiairs of the Empire? Some day, perhaps! But it is not at all likely just now. 
Could there be any worse calamity than party fights over Imperial issues ? 

Could such a Parliament exist to legislate without power to tax? If it is 
to deal with trade it must have that power. If it is to deal with defence it 
must have that power. If it dealt with neither it would be indeed lame 
and impotent. “Yet taxation, whether good or bad, seems to promote endless 
discords, and harmony is the supreme need of an Imperial union. At present party 
feeling and taxation battles are localised. Each Parliamentary system consumes 
its own smoke, and puts out its own fires. The affairs of the Empire as a whole 
are managed in the clearer and the higher atmosphere of an Imperial Conference. 
There the ideals of political discussion are more nearly approached than anywhere 
else. In an Empire Parliament somebody would always be wanting to stay in, 

and somebody would always be wanting to get into, office—of course with the best 
of motives, to secure a better administration of public affairs, to pass better laws, 
or repeal bad ones. Would the people of the Dominions do more for the Empire 
inder legislative compulsion in the shape of taxes passed in London than they 
would do of their own accord? Might not even the form of the tax excite bitter — 
controversies? Does not such a suggestion remind us of 1776 ? i 4 

Would a better system of Imperial trade be evolved from a fight betwee 

Free Traders and Protectionists in an Empire Parliament? Would the Dominions 
expose their young manufacturing industries to the hazards of such a struggle? 
Are not the beginnings of better relationship, in the shape of voluntary preference, 
and a readiness beyond the seas to go even farther when reciprocity becomes possible—_ 
are not these more feasible advances than dreams of an Imperial tariff ? 

I admit that the smooth working of that immense assemblage of alien forces, dis- 
cordant policies and loose ties which the British Empire embodies is quite opposed 
to every lesson taught by history, every principle of sound economy, every law of 
human experience. In the presence of a law of gravitation as mysterious and far. 

: more wonderful than that of the material universe, we are full of thankfulness for 


~ things as they are and sceptical as to new plans. The contrasts between the loose 


reins under which each self-governing Dominion is allowed to work out its own 
destiny and develop its own resources, and the firm guidance and control maintained 
in the Indian Empire and the Crown Colonies goes far to explain the success of 
so many astounding anomalies. es 
The vigour and success of Colonial statesmen during the past fifty years challenges 
admiration. I confess, however, that of all the glories of British rule the highest and 
grandest of all, in my eyes, is its success in bringing strange and almost unknown 
lands, and warring, barbarous races, under the sway of law and order—in suppres- 
sing outrage—in protecting the weak and helpless—by, suppressing tribal feuds and 
wars which have raged for ages, and laying foundations of peace, confidence and 
friendship. Our finest heroes, I think, are the silent almost unknown band of civil 
i these triumphs of civilisation and good government 
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life itself. The noblest of all our visions of future greatness for our race and Empire, 
I think, is that which sees the 360,000,000 coloured subjects of the King-Emperor 


taking their place, by right of merit and fitness for self government, in the higher 
spheres of Imperial power. 

But the stern realities of this arduous time constrain one of the most cheerful of 
optimists—one of the most ardent lovers of peace. Everything can wait but one 


thing—and that is the establishment of a thoroughly sound and efficient system of 
Imperia] defence on land and sea. 


The following discussion took place : 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Warp, Bart., K.C.M.G.: There will be no difference 
of opinion with reference to the eloquence of the speech which you have just heard. 
Nobody . could make a more touching appeal, more particularly than that in the per- 
oration to those high sentiments which are the characteristic of the British race in all 
parts of the Empire. Sir George Reid has given us a great deal to think about. His 
address goes to show that he recognises, as I do myself, the impossibility of any of 
the Overseas Dominions ever returning to the old condition of being under one central 

- authority here, so far as their respective work is concerned. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any man, who has any knowledge of the Overseas Dominions, urging that tho 
autonomy those countries possess should be weakened in the slightest degree. There 

“js not one of them whose peoples would allow the most powerful man that ever existed 
in them to take away the undeniable right of the people of those countries to govern 
themselves in the way best calculated as they think to meet their requirements. 
Further, I do not believe there is any man in any of the overseas countries who would 
not endorse the views Sir George Reid has expressed regarding the colour line in its broad 
sense, but I unhesitatingly say there must be a clear and defined policy for the Overseas 
-Dominions in their determination to keep those countries free from contamination by the 
introduction of any coloured races. If this great old world of ours was to be governed from 
the point of view of the numbers of the races within it of a different colour from the whites, 
what would the outcome be ? It is inconceivable that the great Indian Empire, for instance, 
‘will ever be possible of control unless it has a distinct system applied to it. Here let me 
say there is not.one of the overseas countries, certainly not India, that should ever, have 
pressure brought to bear on it to supply men or money or ships? It is idle to suppose the 
people of Australia will not have their own will, and do that which they believe right 
and best for themselves, and that the people of South Africa, Canada, and New! Zealand 

~ will not do the same’; and if theré were any attempt to interfere with the: undeniable | 
right they have to govern themselves’ in the matter of defence, as well as in other 
important matters, by any pressure or interference, they would quickly resent it. Iam | 

| 


one who believes that great changes are impending. The very speech of Sir George Reid 
clearly shows what is passing through his mind. What we want is a practical and work- 
able system; that will make for the greater strength and power of the Empire. It is as certain 
as we stand here, that changes are impending, and will be forced upon us before many 
years are passed. We haye heard why. There are great and powerful countries that, 
not many years ago, by comparison with us were not in the position they are to-day 
from. the point of view of their navies or trade or development. That very fact compels 
us to think whether the old system is good enough to carry on with under the altered systems 

ountries at the present time. If we were in a similar position to those other countries, 


_ be so ormidable. In the future those great outlying Dominions of ours are destined, 
among them, to have much greater populations | than ‘the British Islands possess to-d: 
Is it not, then, a good thing to speak what is passing through our mind with a view. 
to those dogessary alterations which are forcing themselves upon us? There are two 
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courses open. We have cither to consolidate that loose Federation which exists to-day, 
allowing each portion of the Empire to do that which it thinks best calculated to 
suit the interests of the people within its borders, or else we have to subscribe to a 
policy of drift. I believe that, in the ordinary course of events, the very changes 
which are going to force themselves on the people of the British Islands in connection 
with their own Government, will bring about an alteration of a material kind in con- 
nection with, not the Government of England and the outposts of the Empire, but 
the Government of the Empire from a defensive point of view in its broadest sense, 

| and from the point of view of whether the different portions of the Empire, which are 
| going to dip their hands into their pockets, shall have a voice in the decisions—those 
vital decisions—afiecting all portions of the Empire as they will on the question of 

| war or no war. The fact is there are hundreds and. thousands of our British fellow- 
| 


' 


subjects across the seas who are thinking imperially, who are thinking upon this great 
defence question, and who are doing their level best in their own way to help forward a 
practical solution of it. I, for one, should be sorry to suppose it possible for any 
Empire Parliament or Imperial Council to interfere with the legislation, either of the old 
land or any of the overseas countries, but I do express the firm belief that before 
many years have passed you will have an authority constituted which will have to 
ake into consideration the protection of one Empire—the maintenance of one Empire, 
id one flag, and if that is so, you must have some alteration in the system. I believe 
at the genius of British statesmen will do what it has done in the past, and 
olve a system which will meet the flexible conditions of all portions of the Empire. 
emember, after all, that the heart of the British Empire is England. You stab the 
heart, and you paralyse all the portions of the body. The trouble of this Empire is 
not going to take place on the coast of Australia, or Canada, or South Africa. It will 
take place, when it comes, off the shores of Great Britain. It is the keeping of a 
powerful and impregnable navy within call of the old land that should be the first 
consideration, and then, in turn, you must have a system in which there is co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation on the part of the overseas countries. Whatever system 
they may apply locally, they have, after all, to take part with their kith and kin in 
seeing that the heart of the Empire is kept sound, and beating in the right way. 
Then let me, as one speaking my own mind freely, say that while we are all doing 
_ our part in the matter of internal defence, I believe it is the duty of British states- 
men and of overseas statesmen to sacrifice everything to ensure that the best means 
_ for strategical purposes and for defensive purposes on the seas should be arranged between 
them in the common interests of all. It will be idle to point to a portion or a small 
section of the navy in one part, unless it can be used in the place where the heart 
is going to be attacked. I know perfectly well that Sir George Reid does not wish 
to have what I would call a limited discussion on a matter of this kind, and I 
elieve the only way of evolving the best course for the Empire as a whole is by 
having discussions from time to time with a view of ensuring that which you want, and 
which the people in the overseas countries want—one powerful solid Empire working 
together, working together for Empire needs, working independently for internal require- 
“ments, and so ensure that no combination of powers shall be strong enough to do any 
injury to all or any part of it. , 
Colonel the Hon. James ALLEN, Minister of Defence, New Zealand: I have listened 
with the greatest pleasure to Sir George Reid’s inspiriting address. One remark at the 
outset I would call attention to. He told us that on the tariff question a High’ 


Commissioner might have 
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to defence in Australia. At any rate, I do not know 

Ko i inistry came into office who wanted to change Australian 
what he would do if a mini TR has dealt with a very serious subject, one which 
policy in the matter of defence. IS 0 cE TT rae 
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change of policy with regard 


to readjust himself to a change of ministry, but I venture 
to say that Sir George Reid could not readjust himself, if it became a question of & 
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to the Empire that, no matter what ministry is in office in Great Britain, if you 
represent a case to them soundly and logically, they will meet you favourably. That 
is my own experience, and I venture to hope that, out of the discussions which take 
place here between individual ministers and members of the Cabinet and ourselves, 
in those extremely valuable gatherings of the Imperial Conference, and at the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, we shall be able to develop what we are all looking for—some 
kind of organisation which will keep the Empire together in perfect safety. I suppose 
most of us have our ideals of what the constitution of the Empire must some day be. 
The constitution of this country has been built up step by step carefully : experience 
teaching what the next step has to be. So I think with regard to the newer con- 
stitution which we look for some day, we shall develop it step by step and with the 
ANd greatest care, not offending those outstanding portions of the Empire which are very 
tender to-day, and which may become still. more tender if they are not dealt with in 
| a sympathetic way ; and I ask from you a continuation of that sympathy, that kindly 
sympathy which I know you are so willing and ready to extend to them. It is only 
by our all joining hands together to face the position in the future that we can attain 
any means of safety. It is not for me to enter into discussion as to various ideals, 
but I do want to make you feel that there is a sentiment of patriotism developing 
in those outside Dominions which cannot be neglected. It is a force which, if you 
-grip hold of it and use it as it ought to be used, will one day produce Empire, and 
A which if you neglect it will create dispersion. Sir Joseph Ward has alluded to the 
ià simile of the heart. We all realise that this mother country is, in one sense of the 
% ‘word, the heart; but I want to know what is the good of the heart without the legs 
and the rest of the body ? We want the legs protected and the brains protected as 
well. There are good healthy legs kicking in Australia to-day, and I think they will 
n kick with greater energy as the yeats go by. I do not think we can say where the 
heart of the Empire is going to be fifty years hence. Sir George Reid alluded to the 
` units‘which are being built up in Australia and Canada for the purpose of defence. I 
` would like him to use his great power to settle the question, which is urgent from a 
strategical standpoint, namely the bringing together of the units for the common defence. 
I agree with these units absolutely. There is no other way we can get from our 
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to think it out, many of us, and I have faith enough in our race to believe 
shall not fail to solve the problem and that before it is too late. ta, a 
om i The CHAIRMAN : In the exercise of my discretion as Chairman I would suggest that we | 
== should now disperse, with grateful memories of the speeches to which we have listened fresh 
in our minds. We all here—we of the Motherland, side by side with our brethren 
beyond the seas—are with unanimity of sentiment and identity of purpose endeavour- 
ing to bind ourselves closer to one another so as to present a united front to the 
world and create a power which shall be great for defence and which as regards | 
external policy shall’ always be exercised for the benefit of civilisation and the protection X 
of the feeble. We are an unaggressive, disinterested Empire. At this critical time the 
leadership and the authority which belong to our Foreign Minister are recognised as _ 
_ Petha: s at no former age, certainly not within any period within my recollection. | 
Vhat are the various bonds which may bring us closer together? Sir George Reid j 
i 


erred to the conferences. It is universally recognised that the conferences have 

ome more and mote, effective on each succeéding occasion. The influence of the 

outer Dominions over the general policy of the Empire is exercised with more effect 

at conferences than would be possible, just at this time and at the present sta 

development, by any more formal method of representation. If you had represen’ 

based upon population and contribution you would find that at the council table 
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British representation would not be limited to a single minister. ‘The representatives 
of the Dominions would not have the predominance they exercise when they come together 
as at present. As a temporary expedient the conferences are doing well. It has been 
truly said that a main object we have in view in the contemplation of a closer Im- 
perial organisation is that of effective defence. Let us build adequately, train a sufi- 
cient number of men, meet and confer with the sister Dominions. By mutual co-opera- 
tion we can assure our safety and the influence we may justly claim. Finally, the 
true bond, the vital and essential bond, is the racial sentiment. While that continues, 
warm, deep, sincere, as it is to-day, we shall never fail to discover the means. I ask 
you togive hearty thanks to Sir George Reid for his admirable address. F 
Sir Grorcr Rerp responded and, proposing a vote of thanks to Lord Brassey, said ` 
he had shown a magnificent example to everybody in his efforts to keep alive public 
fecling with regard to the vital question of the navy. 


i CEON 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION. | 


HE extraordinary development taking place in Latin America seems to attract little 
ittention within the British Empire. Such is not the case in the United States where 
the Pan-American Union is doing a great work. This Union (formerly known as the 
“ Bureau of American Republics”) is an international organisation and office main-» ~ 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics and devoted to the development and 
maintenance of commerce, friendly intercourse, and good understanding among them. 

Its affairs are administered by a Director-General and an Assistant Director, elected 
by and responsible to a Governing Board, composed of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the diplomatic representatives in Washington of the other American 
Governments. Its executive officers—after the fashion of American bureaux—are 
assisted by a staff of “international experts, statisticians, commercial specialists, 
editors, translators, compilers, librarians, and clerks.” The Union conducts a large-and 

varied correspondence, covering every phase of Pan-American relations ; publishes a 

4 ao Bulletin which is a record of Pan-American progress ; has an up-to-date | 

ib : -of twenty thousand volumes relating to all the Americas; and is permanently 
oh ed in a building which cost nearly a million dollars, and which is dedicated 

ively to the uses of the Pan-American Union. 

_ Some interesting particulars have been given by Mr. John Barrett (Director of 
the Pan-American Union) of the progress made in recent years by Latin America, of 
which the following is a brief summary. : : 

The Latin American countries, he estimated, occupy an area of more than nine 
million square miles, or three times more than the total area of the United States. 
The twenty countries have a population of some 75 millions, and, what is of even greater 
significance, the commerce of those countries two years ago had reached a total oft, 
420 millions, which was equal to two-thirds of the commerce of the United States, 
and represented an increase of 100 per cent., or 200 millions sterling, in only, ten 

ears. Those countries, there can be no doubt, are bound to constitute a great 
ntre for the food supplies of the world during the twentieth century. Hence the 
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Area 393,976 SQ.MLS. 
Population 2,664,241 
VENEZUELA } 
vee «imports $20,28,600;" 
Area 461,660 SQ.MLS, ‘Exports 25,593,600 
Population 5,475,961 


“BOGOTA H 
COLOMBIA ; 


Imports $17,380,800 
Exports $21,480,000 : 


Total $38,860,80 


PARA 
(BELEM) 


AREA 3,298,870 SQ. MILES 
POPULATION 21,580,000 


BRAZI 


Imports $22,228,800: bere. 
el aE 3 IMPORTS $271.353,600 
otal 434,139,200; Area 567,498 SQ.MLS, EXPORTS $362,232,000 


Population 2,267,935 ` TOTAL $633,585,600 


mLA PAZ 
BOLIVIA 
Imports $23,328,000 


Exports 33,120,000 
Total $56,448,000 


ANTOFAGASTA 


<Æ RIO DE JANEIRO 


ESANTOS 


Area 294,665 SQ.MLS. 
Population 3,415,060 3 
Imports $125,635,000 
Exports 112,304,000 


Total $237,939,000. 


Area 1,135,840 SQ.MLS. 
Population 7,123,663 
ARGENTINA 


Imports $352.118,000 
Exports 311,707,200 


Total $663,825,200 
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Area 72,210 SQ.MLS 
Population 1,112,000 
== Imports $48,750,000 
Exports 47,750,000 
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and from one ocean to another. Without considering here the effects of the Panama 
Canal and the Pan-American Railway (which is to connect New York with Buenog 
Ayres and Santiago—a distance of some 10,000 miles, of which only 3,000 remain 
to be constructed) a few facts may be given of the work already accomplished. 
In railway statistics Chile stands fourth of the Spanish-American States in the mileage 
of its railways, though it was the first of those States which had possessed a steam 
railway. The backwardness has been largely due to the difficult nature of the country. 
Now, however, the country is beginning anew by the completion of her railway system 
from north to south (the Longitudinal Railway), by the establishment of railway 
communications with Bolivia and the Argentine, and by rehabilitating and improving 
her ports. The most notable feature was the large amount of lines about to be 
completed or under construction, compared with the total railway system of the 
country. The construction of the line connecting Chile with Bolivia a few years 
ago was the beginning of a policy of great importance to the commerce of the 
country—namely, that of uniting Chile with the countries on the other side of the 
Andes, in order to afford an outlet on the Pacific. The opening of the Trans-Andine 
Railway, connecting Chile with Argentina, was a memorable date in Chilian history, 
as that line shortened the journey from Chileto England from thirty to nineteen days. 
In the foreign trade of Latin America Great Britain is still the commanding figure. 

The accompanying sketch-maps, based upon those published by the Pan- 
American Union, tell their own tale. 


A JOURNEY DOWN THE TANA RIVER IN THE EAST AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE.* ; 


Tur Tana River in its higher reaches is a glacier-fed stream, being derived from the 
melting of eleven out of the thirteen glaciers upon Mount Kenia. This E n 
reality a short mountain range) lies precisely upon the Equator and rises to an alt he 
of 17,040 feet, being the second highest mountain in Africa. The lower — 
of the glaciers are at an altitude of about 14,500 feet. The feeder streams which leave 
these glaciers rapidly increase in volume as they traverse the very wet valleys lying 
between the ice-clad region above and the upper limit of Kenia’s forest girdle below. : 
Many of these valleys exhibit very clear indications of previous glaciation and show a 
that the ice formerly extended over a much larger area than is at present the case. | 
After descending to an altitude of 12,000 feet the streams enter the broad girdle of 
forest which almost completely encircles the mountain. The total forest area is 620 

= Square miles, of which at least one-third may be considered toe pomuniced bamboo. 

_ The bamboos attain a height of sixty feet. Still lower, at altitudes of ten and eleven 
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thousand feet, the forest proper is reached. Over a considerable area, a soft ir 
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durable timber, locally known as “camphor-wood” (Ocotea usambariensis) grows in 
magnificent style. Trees ranging from four to ten feet in diameter grow as thickly 
as forty to the acre. “ Yellow-wood”’ (Podocarpus) and junipers grow in profusion, 
samples of the latter being found with a diameter of over twelve feet. Emerging 
from these dense forests, the streams traverse heavily-cultivated country, which forms 
a portion of the Kikuyu Native Reserve, and is densely populated. The enormous 
fan of streams pouring off the mountain collects as a strong river which is called by 
the natives the Sagina, and, farther down, the Kilulima, and which we know as 

the Tana. 
A further contribution reaches the river from the Aberdare Range, a long stretch 


of mountainous country lying some fifty miles to the west of Mount Kenia, and easily z 

| reached from the station of Naivasha on the Uganda Railway. This range rises to a j 
| height of only slightly more than 13,000 feet, and is notice-clad. One of the mountains z 
in this range, named Nandárua, which rises to a height of 12,920 feet, is of interest : 
inasmuch as its streams provide excellent trout fishing. They were stocked some years i 

igo by the private efforts of certain government and non-government residents in the r 
ountry. The result is that the visitor of to-day, who lands at the port of Mombasa, F 

may, after spending one night in the train, onein a hotel at Naivasha, and one under i 
canvas, find himself among streams which yield rainbow trout running up to 6} lb. Į 


in weight. Streams rising on this mountain traverse first a wide stretch of boggy 
moorland, then belts of bamboo and forest somewhat inferior to those on Mount Kenia, 
and finally emerge into cultivated country below. 

The streams flowing eastward from the Aberdare Range meet those flowing from 
Mount Kenia in the vicinity of the government stations of Fort Hall and Nyeri. From 
this district the course of the Tana River may be roughly described as a long reach 
running in a northerly direction for a distance of some 200 miles, then an easterly 
reach for a distance of some 150 miles, and then a southerly reach leading down to the 
Indian Ocean and of a length of some 220 miles, measured, in all cases, by the river. 
The northerly reach is practically one long succession of rapids. The easterly reach 
is partly obstructed by rapids and partly navigable. The southerly reach is navigable 
for canoes and launches of light draught right down to the sea. 

The occasion of the journey described was an instruction by His Excellency Mr. 
Jackson, the Acting Governor of the Protectorate (now Sir Frederick Jackson, K.C.M.G,, 
C.B., Governor of the Uganda Protectorate), to the lecturer and to Mr. E. Battiscombe, 

-who is now Conservator of Forests in Hast Africa, to travel down the river and report 
on its availability for logging timber from Mount Kenia down to the sea. It was a 
k further instruction to Mr. Battiscombe that he should report on certain “ dense forests ” 
which were shown on the maps of previous travellers as existing on the easterly reach 

of the river. The expedition started from Nairobi, the capital of the Protectorate. 

It lies 327 miles inland from the coast and is reached from the port of Kilindini by the 
Uganda Railway. It must be explained that this railway hes entirely in the East Africa 
Protectorate and is a railway 10 Uganda, not in it. ‘The name was less of a misnomer 
aeih as built, as a large portion of what is now the East Africa Proteo- 
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VIEW ON THE TANA RIVER NEAR THE “‘GRAND FALLS” IN THE COUNTRY OF THE 
WATHAKA TRIBE. KICHEKI IN THE DISTANCE. 


[To face p. 332. 
ONE OF THE RAPIDS ON THE UPPER REACHES OF THE TANA RIVER, 
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VIEW ACROSS THE TANA RIVER FROM THE CARAVAN’S TWENTY-NINTIL CAMP. 
KICHEKI IN THE DISTANCE, 
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torate was then in the Uganda Protectorate, some 220 miles of the line being in ‘the: | 
latter territory. Nairobi lies at an elevation of 5,500 feet. The line of march was 3i Aan 
northward from Nairobi, through Fort Hall to Nyeri, where the river was met with. | 
From this point its right bank was closely followed down to the sea, a distance of 596. . 
miles. The men chiefly employed as porters were Akikuyu, a hardy race of hillmen from _ a <r 
the region stretching from Nairobi to the Aberdare Range and Mount Kenia. These È 
were supplemented by a body of some sixty or eighty “ professional” portersengaged 
in Nairobi. These were of mixed tribes, but largely Waswahili and Wanyamwezi ER 
As it was feared that some of the tributaries coming down from the, Aberdare Range he: 
might be unfordable, a canvas boat, collapsible and portable, ve met Nyeri and 
carried until all the tributaries had been crossed. It was not expected that any food 7 
supplies would be obtainable en route. Large tracts of the country to be traversed 
were quite uninhabited, and even in the regions occupied by riverside tribes, food 
supplies were known to be very scanty. In some parts, indeed, the natives were at that 
time faced with famine conditions. So when the caravan finally started down the 
river from the suspension bridge across the Tana, on the Fort Hall-Embu road, it 
consisted of 362 men of whom some 280 were carrying loads of food. After passing 
through a short stretch of park-like country, the caravan entered dense thorn-bush, 
where every step of the day’s march had to be cleared through bush, as also had the 
camp site at the end of the march. Game had previously been plentiful, but here there 
was little else than rhinoceroses, while reptiles were restricted to snakes, scorpions, and - 
spiders—many of the latter being exceedingly fine specimens. After fifteen days’ a 
march from the suspension bridge, a party of 159 porters was sent back in charge of a 
four askgris (native policemen). These were men. who had been carrying 
loads of food which had been consumed en route. The caravan then went forged 
with seventy-seven Akikuyu porters and some sixty or seventy “ professionals” 
of mixed tribes. On reaching the Mumoni Hills, which the river traverses a. 
in an exceedingly straight, rocky channel, the width was found to be in 
some places as little as twenty-five feet. Up to this oint the river had 
been one long succession of cascades, but now short, placid reaches began to 
“appear, some of them closely studded with islands and shoals. When nineteen 
days out from the suspension bridge, the country of the Wathaka was entered, and e w. 
good views were obtained of the so-called “ Grand Falls’ where the river begins : its 
- long reach in an easterly direction. Another long stretch of uninhabited country | 
= was then traversed, the rapids on the river becoming fewer ‘and smaller, Aj 
life was abundant. Elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, buffaloes, elands, giraf 
_ kudu, oryx, gerenuk (Wallers gazelle), Grant’s, Thomson’s, and Peters’ gaze 
= - waterbuck, bushbuck, mpala, duiker, kongoni, zebras, ostriches, leopards, baboor 
keys in considerable variety, land tortoises both large and small, and c 
et t with. Bird life was also plentiful—in some districts astonishingly so. 
days out from the suspension bridge the village of cae y 
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byc canoe to meet the caravan at a camping place in the evening. The daily charge 
for a canoe and the services of two expert canoe-men is fourpence. Sickness had first 
appeared when about fifteen days down from the suspension bridge. It was chiefly 
due to bringing natives who are naturally hillmen down into low, hot country, where 
they were pubjected to the attacks of mosquitoes. The temperature at midday 
-_ was frequently 125° F., though the minimum temperature at night was often as low 
| as 70° F. Between the villages of Haméye and Bura Dansa the bush, though not 
| baghorny, became much denser. The rate of march fell to 400 yards an hour in spite of 
the exertions of a vigorous party of bush-cutters:working ahead. It finally became 
w easier to walk o over the bush than to try to get through it. Some of the lighter of 
the porters clambered upon the bushes. Loads were handed up, other men 
followed, and the caravan advanced over a springy mattress of vegetation, beaten 
down, under the weight of the party, to a thickness of some six or eight feet. 
One laborious day was spent in effecting a march of some seven miles by this 
method between the hours of 4.30 a.m. and 9.15 p.m. Happily, however, 
this density of bush was quite local. Elsewhere daily marches of twelve or - 
fifteen miles were common. The record march for seven consecutive days was — 
134 miles, measured by “‘ perambulator.” The general features of this portion of the 
country were a level plain of rich soil, bearing a thin growth of trees and bushes 
ofa drought-resisting type, and a narrow belt of dense and luxuriant vegetation in 
y which native villages were scattered close alongside the water’s edge. This narrow 
belt is maintained solely by soakage from the river. An extraordinary transforma- 
fe tion might be effected in the country which lies just outside the inhabited narrow 
belt of jungle by irrigation from the river. Literally hundreds of square miles of 
| territory are awaiting development by anyone able to meet the capital expenditure 
necessary for pumping water through a height of twelve feet on to the land. The fact 
that the river is ordinarily at a depth of some twelve feet below this country would be | 
f of value in allowing of easy drainage of any area brought under irrigation. Tt is 
| = probable that fibre, and cotton would thrive admirably in this region. The outlying 
i wilderness- ‘country away from the river is at present used by nomad tribes of Galla 
descent who, wander over it from one pasture to another with their flocks of goats. 
pes When thirty-five days out the caravan reached the little stockaded government 
‘station of Sankuri, and was 3 met yal the Acting District Commissioner, Mr. Cristo 


TET from the dry country to the northward. No trouble aah the local natives had 
ne and a few days before the caravan’s arrival, the Somalis had disappeared 
~ again to the north. Captain Eyre was away from the station with his half-company 
“on a reconnaissance behind the departing Somalis. From here, the usual daily 

- marches took the caravan into hotter and wetter country. The time of heaviest f 
Eod on the river had been deliberately chosen for the journey, and at such time ) 


oe river overflows its banks in the lower reaches, in some years inundating a amagi 
w ; 
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of country of upwards of 600 square miles in extent. It came as a surprise to the ; 
travellers to come upon one or two small settlements of German missionaries of the _ 
New Church Mission. No allegation could certainly be made against them of having *; 
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chosen one of the attractive portions of the country for the scene of their labours. © 


At this time of the year the swamps near the lower reaches of the Tana are probably 
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the most mosquito-infested portion of the Protectorate. Even the natives, the — 


Wapokémo, on these lower reaches of the river showed up badly in comparison with 
the more alert and cheerful Wakórokóro on the healthier upper reaches above Sankuri. 

At last an old channel of the Tana, now abandoned by the river, was crossed close 
to the coast, and the caravan, after traversing a few sandhills, arrived at the beach 
and walked along it to the present mouth of the Tana. The journey down from — 
the suspension bridge had involved fifty days’ marching without a break. 

Here, at Kipéni, the caravan divided. Mr. Battiscombe went northward to inspect 
the forests near Witu, and the lecturer walked with his men some 150 miles southward 
down the coast to Mombasa. The journey from Mombasa to Nairobi—a distance of 
327 miles—was completed by train in one night. That from Nairobi to Mombasa 

~ had taken seventy-eight nights and run to a length of 820 miles. The Akikuyu 
porters were paid their wages—at the rate of 6s. 8d. a month—and dispersed from 
- Nairobi to their villages. 
The lecture was illustrated by more than eighty lantern slides. 


The CHatRMAN then invited remarks or questions, and Mr. D. E. Hurcatns, formerly 
Chief Conservator of Forests in East Africa, alluded to the value of the forests on 


Mount Kenia, among which he had at one time travelled with the lecturer for a 
period of two months. It was a-matter of regret that the occurrence of rapids, tE 


‘reefs, islands, narrows, and shoals along a stretch of some three hundred miles on 

the river rendered impossible the transmission, by water, of this valuable timber 
- to the sea. 

Sir Percy Grrovarp, K.C.M.G., in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, mentioned 

. that one result of the journey had been to dispel the rumours of valuable forests along 

the upper reaches of the Tana. From the reports of Mr. Battiscombe it appeared 

that these amounted only to rich tropical jungle with occasional scattered trees of 

some commercial value. Stil, the total number of such trees was considerable, and 

at the present time a concessionnaire was engaged in felling these and transporting 

them down the navigable reaches to the sea. Numerous references had been made 

to the big game in this very interesting region, which he himself had “also visited 

on one occasion. In that connection he only wished to say that he thought the- 


complete sanity. They tended to preserve rare and interesting types in por 
of the country where their presence could not reasonably be objected to, while m 
-= adequate allowance for the spread of development and occupation in the settled — 
districts. The Somali incursion from the north, which the lecturer had referred to, 
was an isolated incident, though an unexpected one. The presence of the Somali 
there led to no unrest or disturbance at the time, and the visit had not since been 


Game Laws of British East Africa were unsurpassed anywhere in the world oan 
ing i 


of this most interesting region. 


repeated. He could endorse the lecturer’s statements as to the valuable potentialities — 


. 


: 


ith a vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Sir GODFREY LAGDEN, K.C.M.G., ee 
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ENGLISHWOMEN AND THE SOCIAL SIDE OF IMPERIALISM. 
By C. De THIERRY. 
THE great work done by Englishmen in the Imperial Service and the need for main- 
taining a high standard in their training is never forgotten in this country. But 
is it not time for public recognition of the part played by their wives and daughters 
in the same sphere? Not only do they perform a responsible function of their own, 
but perform it with honour, and though they belong to a class, in doing so lend dignity 
to all Englishwomen, destiny having called the sex nowhere else to such high Imperial 
purpose. People, who think from the top, urge the establishment of schools for 
gitls who may some day fill great positions oversea, than which nothing could be 
| more fatal. For if the manners, ideals, and moral standards of the women who = 
carry social light to the frontier are not governing in socicty and the home, they are 
not likely to survive transplantation. The more vigorous an institution is in the 
iN Motherland the more vigorous it will be when it takes root oversea. And so it must 
| be in the evolution of Imperial society, a work in which the Englishwoman must 
| for long hold a commanding place. 
In India her influence goes to the very heart of things, as Mrs. Steel and Mr. A. E.W. 
Mason have perceived so much more clearly than Mr. Rudyard Kipling. “ We ask 
much of the Englishwoman in India,” says Ralston to Mrs. Oliver in “ The Broken 
Road,” “and because she never fails us we are apt to ask too much.” True, so far 
she has not greatly aided the British cause in a direct way. In the circumstances, 
perhaps, this was impossible. But she enables the men to further it as it never 
E could be furthered without her. If British rule in India rests on the district officer, 
the edge of his quality depends on his wife. Without her humanising influence | 
he might grow into a machine or a bureaucrat of a rigid type. From the Vicereine 
downwards it is her duty to maintain the social standards of her own country in an 
alien land set in the Orient. Any slackening on her part would coarsen all the finer 
threads of our administration and rob it of a tone which impresses Indians even 
when it is not entirely sympathetic. The record of our race in India is so heroic 
that we are apt to overlook the woman’s daily struggle to preserve a familiar 
= social environment. In no other part of the Empire are the odds against her so 
ia overwhelming. "ag 
But it may be said her Imperial service in India differs only in kind from her 
_ Imperial service in the Dominions and Crown Colonies. Let us turn then to these. 
=- _ Here the function of Englishwomen on the social side of British expansion is direct 
$ enough to be unmistakable. In the public eye it works through the ladies of Govern: 
% ment House. In reality the circle of influence is much wider, including the iyesi 
— and daughters of Crown Civil Servants, naval and military officers, and an increasing — 
number of settlers from the upper classes. But in considering her Excellency’s — 
=f ~ Imperial duty one also considers theirs. How slowly the powers that be grew conscious 
-ofits significance may be gathered from the fact that her title was offigally acca 
only thirteen years ago ; even then not as a compliment to the great Be ie T 
A ade it honourable, but as a compliment to Australia on attaining nationhood. 
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England, however, it is not the custom to bestow a title unless it represents power. 
or responsibility. Hence grudging as the public acknowledgment may be, in practice 

it is readily admitted. In “ John Bull and his Island ” Max O’Rell hit off this little i 
way of ours very neatly. ‘“‘ When policy marks out a commonplace Englishman for.. 
place,” writes the witty Frenchman, “much depends on the kind of wife he has. 
Should she possess the necessary qualities it is she who practically gets the post.” 
This is an exaggeration of course, but there is enough truth in it to be amusing. 

At all events the reign of more than one noble mediocrity at Government House 
has been rendered brilliant by a charming spouse, her feminine grace carrying off 
the blunders of his masculine inexperience. 

Even a slight knowledge of Imperial conditions enables one to understand how 
potent is the influence exerted by Englishwomen here. The Dominions are democratic, 
more so in Australasia than in Canada perhaps, but, in the main it is true of allof them. 
Moreover they are nations in the making, and conscious of it. Hence the social side 
of their life is of great and growing importance, and the closer it resembles our own 

- at home the better. It must vary, even as political institutions oversea vary from 
the original type, but the process should not be allowed to go farther than circum- 
stances demand. Only in their crudest form were social standards, traditions, and 
ideals carried with them by our people oversea, and in the fight with Nature more of 
them was lost. When their evolution began in the new soil it was the privilege as well 
as the duty of Englishwomen on the spot to breathe into them as much of the English 
spirit as possible. But it is with communities as it is with men—they are not sensitive | 
to social influences till they come of age. To this point have the Dominions come. : 

_ At present they are critical, and are not predisposed to understand that class | 
distinctions at home are firmly based in human nature and the national growth. Their - 

_ own, low as the barriers are, impress one as rigid and arbitrary, resulting in a want 

-of social tolerance which is almost fierce. They are either friends or mortal enemies. 
But these are not peculiar faults. At least our kinsfolk are ambitious and alive with 
a consciousness, which extends to each individual, that they are engaged in a task 
which is important. Moreover they have an unerring sense of social worth when they 
come in contact with it, bowing to it in a great English lady as they bow to the judg- ad 
ment of a great soldier or sailor in defence. People with native social sturdiness such 
as this are bound under good guidance to evolve on right lines. 

In nothing did Disraeli reveal his insight into men and things more clearly than _ i 
in the precedent he set by appointing the representatives of the Crown in the Dominions | 
from the peerage. The idea underlying it is that the Old Land sends to the New the ms iets 

“ie nie embodiment of all those institutions which do not bear transplanting, in i 

order that their seeds may be sown oversea, and nourished till they bring forth fruit te 

-~ after their kind. It isa great mistake to suppose that the Colonial—we must use UO ‘3 
Word till a better i is coined—is insensible to the advantages of birth and rank, but 

what he will not do is to pay homage to them as such. To impress him they must ye 

De associate with ability, virtue, sympathy, and high breeding. Surely if aristocracy 

w cans ything at all his instinct is sound, and it has lost nothing by experience. 
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whatever else Downing Street may forget it never forgets that aristocracy my fy hon 
at Government House, if not at its highest, at a good average. Her Excellency i a 
first lady in the land oversea by a right as unquestioned as tho Queen’s in Englang 
It is the finest compliment paid by British democracies to the British aristocracy, : 
The secret of her Excellency’s strength is the example she sets of giving Personal 
service to the community. In the first place she obeys the call of duty in leaving ii 
home and friends, a crowded and vivid life in the very centre of the world’s activities 
and sometimes, one or more of her children, to fill a place in a distant unformed land 
in which her social relations must be largely formal. It must be exile to her, ang 
the people with whom her lot is cast are quick to know and respect the Sacrifice, 
When, as is almost invariably the case, she finds pleasure in the new life and makes 
many friends she is rendered homage in general whole-hearted devotion. For then 
she must add to social graces, fine qualities of head and heart. 
Tn the second place her patriotism inspires her to the direction most needed Oversea, 
The women with whom she is associated serve the community well, but it is on in: 
dividual lines. That was absolutely necessary in the carly stages of national growth: 7 
because the work done by each in her own home was so absorbing and important that 
there was no time or energy left for any other. But in the cities now Conditions are 


burden borne by preceding generations is much lighter. The day for the cultivation of 
social relations with a high ideal has therefore come. That is why her Excellency’s 
example is so valuable, since she represents a society in which voluntary personal 1. 
service reaches a standard so lofty that there is nothing like it in any other country, 
When the ladies of Government House first tried to give it life oversea their action was 


such that a class with leisure and influence is being formed, and in all classes the labour 4 
misunderstood, the idea being that it was unnecessary except as a harmless vent for — 


k 


viceregal energy. But with growing economic pressure, which is felt even in young | 
countries, and the splendid results of personal service in practice the eyes of the publio 
are being opened, and it is becoming honourable. It requires, however, training, 
tradition, experience, a sense of responsibility, and much else that grow slowly. 
Hence her Excellency’s scope for usefulness in this direction is almost unlimited. 
A great deal is being achieved already for Government House by setting up 8 
standard of manners and of personal honour, and disinterested public service saves 
_ Society in British democracies from the grosser forms of materialism which are rampant «| 
in the United States, making it revolve, not round millionairesses, with no roots in the T 
-Soil and an elementary sense of duty, but round the viceregal Court. While the fame a 
» work of society is democratic then, its spirit is aristocratic. Birth and integrity #1 i ri 


i T Ş A vr i 
lic service before financial success. Moreth Ei 
-aD4, — 


litics and philanthropy, art and literature, i 
e State. In the same way society is dignified "y ad 
on great public occasions, which appeals to the ime 
f a great past. In private entertaining there is none cf 

extravagance and ostentation that amaze the world in the big cities 1 
standard being set by Government House, which communicates song 


‘picturesque pageantry, 
because it is symbolic o 
eccentricity, 
‘America, the 
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ace, polish, and distinction of the Old World to the pulsing life of the 

j the gr ? ? 

oe 7 o realise the value oft ; 

a tin Africa, where, until the war, her influence was small and local, a sexa- 
e having succeeded an octogenarian, and he in turn by a bachelor as High 

jan havmg 

Commissione": The re 

took on an American char 

0 


Jborne was the ! t ! 
ey ae and as there is never now likely to be a break in the procession of 
social p 4 


yiwom at Governmert House society will not be long in finding itself on 

ae A familiar elsewhere in Greater Britain. 
Pita strength of such Englishwomen, born of a settled order of things, throws 
into relief the weakness of 
better, than her neighbour. They, who are proud to call themselves servants, are able 
"to command by their rank and position. They need no aid from self-assertion or 
insolence, which are so often the marks of social ambition on the climb. Under their 
p aere o Colonial intelligence steadily grows conscious that, if freedom is 
well, service is better, that equality is not the final word on civilisation, and that grace 
and beauty are as much a part of life as vigour. In short, from them radiates on the 


sult was, the country was starved socially and the millionaire 
acter, which he has never done in any of the other Dominions. 


frontier the rarest quality of the capital. 

l To play a responsible part in the social side of Imperialism is, therefore, not so easy 
» | asmightbe thought. Though the modern woman is loath to believe it, a delicate sense of 
- the fitness of things is not necessarily associated with intellect ; but it is with fragrant 


al 

i! "feminine qualities which enable Englishwomen in official circles oversea to be dignified 
3 ‘without stifiness, gracious without condescension, and gentle without colourlessness. 
rd They must, in addition, have moral courage, or they will fail in their duty. Some years 
z | . ‘ago; in the chief city of a Dominion, a set of rich young girls thought they were original 


“when they were merely ill-mannered. At a viceregal function one of them openly 
` yentured to defy propriety. In consequence, her name was immediately struck off 


with general satisfaction. So much is disapproval in that quarter dreaded, indeed, that 
tb is a Weapon always held in reserve, though it requires to be used with judgment. 
Tact is, however, the crowning grace in the ladies of Government House. Without it 
they may be admired for their beauty and esteemed for their goodness, but they will 


ay ae are keenly resented. The Dominions want, not a social centre which is a 
"8 apart from their national life, but the dominating factor therein. 


salaan may indirectly play a great part in national movements whose end is 


Een by the Boers after the war, in that way creating a basis of mutual sympathy 
w ay aa She kept open house, at which the Boer ladies were always welcome, for 
of p ae ee States after the civil war they were more bitter on the conclusion 

an the men. Hence the delicacy and difficulty of Lady Selborne’s 
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a society in which each woman thinks herself as good, if not . 


her Excellency’s visiting-list, an action which frightened the rest into better behaviour, — 


“not be loved. They are apt to be too exclusive and too conscious of their station—both . _ 


` $ But, as in England, the boundaries of society are elastic oversea, and so her 


ee In South Africa, for instance, Lady Selborne did much to remove the 


he Englishwoman in this connection one has merely to 


first Englishwoman to give South Africa, as a whole, proper i 
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. task. The Boers themselves marvelled at her success. Women went to Pretoria — 
consumed with hatred of the new régime and returned warm in its praise. Is not this 
work of winning hearts by Englishwomen fulfilling a noble Imperial purpose ? 

In the same spirit Lady Northcote promoted national sentiment in Australia, 
which on federation was elementary. Through the women she taught the Common- 
` wealth to think as a unit, and to take pride in its progress. Before her time the rich 
sent to London and Paris for their clothes ; she set the fashion of having them home- 
made, material and all. It was, however, in the Women’s Work Exhibition, which was 
entirely her own idea, and felt her actual supervision insevery department, that she did 
so much to quicken the national sentiment. Beloved equally by the Labour Party 
and Society, it is difficult to estimate the value of Lady Northcote’s inspiration in the 
Commonwealth at a most critical period of its history. Australians, too, bless the 
memory of her successor, Lady Dudley, who did so much to help the suffering mothers 
of the bush, where distance produces conditions in illness which are worse than savage. - 
As for India, it is never likely to forget Lady Dufferin, who has raised an enduring 
monument to herself in providing an organisation for the care of the native sick. I 
say again, Englishwomen as a whole are honoured when members of their sex play 
a part so vital in the evolution of our social life as an Empire. 

But the cry is for more, and though the position grows more onerous with every: , 
decade Downing Street can always find noble couples, willing as well as worthy, to 
meet the need. Surely, however, the day is come when Englishwomen, without any 
special call, should help in this Imperial task. There are thousands of them with 
small incomes, living like grass under a stone, who, by settling oversea, could shed” 
social light around them and help their fortunes at the same time. And, if they 

gained no material advantage, they would live fuller and more useful lives by 

following in small centres of population the example of the ladies at Government 
House. They, too, have gentle manners, a sound social training, and high standards 
of conduct. Why should they not render service to the Empire in forging a new 
golden link by interpreting and revealing all that is best in the Motherland? In 
other words, without prejudice or patronage, they should volunteer as social 
missionaries to the frontier. e 
The Imperial influence of an English lady who presides. over Government House _ 
« does not end there. Her time in any Dominion is relatively short, ‘her affection and 
: A interest in it when she returns home life-long. She is one of the most gracious ties 
formed by the Crown as an Imperial institution. Think of the long line of great 
ladies who keep England in touch with the Dominions: Lady Carrington, Lady 

i Brassey, Lady Aberdeen, Lady Ranfurly, Lady Loch, and many others not less 

= beloved. For as unity grows, so does the influence of English society. It is to the 
- Empire as a whole what Government House is to each Dominion, with the advantage. s 

Aofa splendid and historic background. Or its duty to the race may be likened to 
the duty of the head of a great and ancient house. All the younger branches feel 4 

towards it as he does; but they are unable to preserve its ideals and traditions, 0 3 

to keep up the state befitting it. That is why their periodical visits to the family 
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© seat appeal to their emotions and imagination so powerfully.. The younger sons of 
i “England, as it were, miss none of the symbols of rank and’ wealth and power at 
home. They see themselves there not in the crude light of democracy, but in the 


suggestive atmosphere of a storied past. They read history in every institution and ` 


in every stone. For the first time, perhaps, they realise what it is to be English. 
To transcribe Mr. Kipling, “ What can they know of a Dominion who only a 
g Dominion know ?” 

It is one of the highest privileges of Englishwomen, who are the flower of our 
civilisation, to reveal something of what it means to our visiting kinsfolk. The sign 
of their activity is the Victoria League, mainly founded by Lady Jersey, once her 
Excellency in New South Wales, and the only Imperial social organisation we possess ; 

another is the general sense of responsibility shown by the chatelaines of historic 
houses towards Colonials whom they meet, sometimes in the most casual way. These, 

» if they are responsive, are entertained, shown everything of interest in the neighbour- 
hood, and passed on to other hostesses, whose courtesy, simplicity, and Imperial spirit 

` are of the same quality. As a New Zealander once remarked to the wife of a county 
‘gentleman, who had befriended him in this kindly way: “ I can’t tell you what my 

visit here has meant to me. It has been a revelation.” Only an Englishman who is 
born on the frontier understands. 

`" How intimately society and politics are associated no society woman needs to be 
‘told. If she has lost a little by the rising tide of democracy on the party side, she has 

- gained much on the Imperial side. Who has not heard of Colonials who arrived in 

_ England rabid particularists and returned home Imperialists? Of Boers who came 
amongst us burning with race feeling and left us warm friends ? Of French Canadians 
who landed here without a thought beyond their own Province, and went back citizens 

_ of the Empire? They had been brought under the social influence of the Capital, 
a form of education Disraeli considered essential to the statesman. The tyranny of the 
caucus and party discipline have robbed political entertaining of its glamour. Its 

= place is being taken by Imperial entertaining. Not only is it more ee more 
patriotic, and more responsible, but its possibilities are greater. 
_ „Đurely enough has been said to show that Englishwomen have a big part to play 
in the development of Imperialism on its social side. 


ee rol T 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 


A srEcIAL general meeting of Fellows was held at the Whitehall Rooms, Hôtel 


Métropole, on Monday, March 17, 1913. Mr. Frederick Dutton presided. / 
_The minutes of the last special general meeting, held on October 26, 1912, were 

at read and confirmed. 
an the unavoidable absence of the President (Earl Grey), the Chairman of the 
Council, and the Deputy Chairman, Mr. Durron explained that the duty of presiding 
fell upon him as senior member of the Council. Of the proposals to be submitted 
z to the meeting the most important was that the existing rules for the admission 
=f Z 
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of lady Associates should, under certain conditions, be extended to gentlemen. 

That would help to promote the best interests of the Institute. But this proposal — 
to introduce a new class of member under a more limited rate of payment than that — 

i paid by resident Fellows was not being made under any pressure of financial necessity. 
It would tend to increase the influence of the Institute by giving it a wider basis of 
personal support. During the past year the Institute had made the most gratifying 
progress. As compared with 1911, the number of Fellows, resident and non-resident, 
and of Associates, had increased from 5,608 to 7,177, and the general income from 
£8,597 to £11,217. The new Rule (67) provided that ladies, whether they resided 
within or without the United Kingdom, should be eligible as Associates, whereas 
the like status for men would be confined to those resident in the United Kingdom. 

There was an obvious reason for this apparent anomaly. At present ladies were 
not eligible for admission as Fellows, whether they resided in the United Kingdom ~ 
or elsewhere. He would not venture to predict what the future might have in store 
in this connection. The fact remained that ladies were not qualified at present for 
admission as Fellows. On the other hand, gentlemen resident out of the United 
Kingdom were qualified for admission as non-resident Fellows on a special basis which, 
as regarded the annual subscription, did not practically differ from the subscription 
which would be attached to the associateship. The only real difference between © 
the non-resident Fellow and the Associate would therefore be that the non-resident 
Fellow would pay an entrance fee of a guinea, but the annual subscription would — 
be practically the same thing. That being so, there really was not the same reason 
at all for desiring to extend the qualification for associateship to those who were- 
qualified to be elected as non-resident Fellows. The non-resident Fellow would enjoy 
the advantage over the Associate that he was technically a corporate member of 
the Institute. Ifhe came to this country for six months—or, as the rule was proposed 
to be altered, for twelve months—he had the advantage of being able to use and 
enjoy the Institute building, and in that way got very good value for his money. | 
In regard to ladies, the Institute had already a number of lady Associates in different 
parts of the Empire, and this was a source of support for the Institute which, in 
his opinion, was worthy of close cultivation. Turning to the immediate purpose 
of the resolutions, which was to extend the privilege of associate membership to- 
men in the United Kingdom, he thought, in order properly to appreciate the reasons 4 
`- «why the Council were submitting this policy, members ought to look at the work i 
and advantages of the Institute under two different categories. In the first place, 
there were what he might call the private advantages, which lay ‘in the use and 
enjoyment of the Institute building, with its club-rooms and library. That justified 
the annual subscription and entrance fee of resident Fellows. But the public work 
of the Institute in the furtherance of its Imperial aims was an entirely separate matter. 
To extend the numbers of those who were willing to further that work was an object 
which could be pursued without any detriment to the comfort or convenience of 
resident Fellows, as regarded the actual use of the building itself. The er 
fee and subscription of a resident Fellow were not inconsiderable. It meant that - 
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' they immediately began to think that it was not worth their while. This was not = 


| 

| 

_ provision for the election of gentlemen in the United Kingdom as Associates with 
‘certain limited privileges, enumerated in rules. They were the same privileges | 
; which had been extended to lady Associates, privileges which associated them with | 
| 

$ 


have the opportunity, if they wished, of attending the annual conversazione ; 


i years went on, and would become an increasingly strong factor in furthering t 
Imperial work of the-Institute. The more hands the Journal got into, the more © 


` building. It would not be so obvious to the 
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g5 had to be paid in the first year, with a continuing annual payment of £2. The 
Council had found by experience that it was extremely difficult to enlist as resident 
Fellows any large number of gentlemen in this country whose ordinary occupation 
and residence were any considerable distance from London. Taking the last three 
years, he found that the number of resident Fellows elected in 1910 was 158; in 
1911, 223 ; and in 1912, 297— which was satisfactory as showing a continual increase - 
but an examination of the figures showed that only eighteen, eleven, and thirty 
respectively, lived at a distance of more than a hundred miles from London. The _ i 
Institute’s energetic and able lecturer (Mr. Garrison) was most zealous in his endeavours _ 
to secure additional Fellows, and although he met with some measure of success hehad’ | 
told the Council over and over again that when at these lectures he appealed to the « | 
audience to join the Institute as resident Fellows, the moment the people inquired | 
what were the terms and conditions of fellowship and learnt that the entrance fee 
was £3 and the annual subscription £2, if they lived at any distance from London = | 


an unreasonable view, because a man living at any distance from London was not 
likely to derive the advantage of the use of the Institute building in Northumberland 
Avenue. The solution of the difficulty the Council now proposed was to make 


the public work of the Institute. They would receive a copy of each issue of the 
Journal; they could attend the meetings for the reading of papers; and they would 
but they would have no right as regarded the use of the Institute premises in | 
Northumberland Avenue. He thought the meeting would see that, if by means of» | | 
this limited subscription of £1 a year, the Institute was successful in associating | 
with its work a large body of gentlemen residing all over the Kingdom, its influence 
would be enormously increased in the furtherance of its public work. It would 
also,procure a much wider dissemination of the Journal, an object much to be desired. i 


There could be no doubt that the Journal had improved, and would improve as the 
“the . i 
‘good was bound to come. In all the public work of the Institute the more they 
were able to show they had at their back a large and voluminous body of public” 
opinion, the greater would be the influence the Institute was able to command. 

There was, of course, the possibility that gentlemen elected as Associates would. 


be more dificult to deal with than ladies as regarded the denial of the use of the. — 
officials who was a resident Fellow < 


ere was a possibility of some little 
osed to begin by limiting the 
from London, but the Council ; 
that if they were to make 
z2 


and who was only an Associate, and therefore th 
administrative difficulty arising. It had -been prop 
Privilege to those who resided at a certain distance 
came to the conclusion, weighing one thing with another, 
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this move at all, which they certainly thought desirable, it was much better to make 
it without any arbitrary distinction of that kind. It might safely be left to the Council 
and the administrative officers of the Institute to see that the privileges of the resident 
Fellows in this respect were maintained intact. He thought himself it would be a very 
rare thing indeed for anybody, knowing perfectly well what were the limits of the 
privileges obtained as an Associate, to endeavour to abuse those privileges by trying 
in an underhand way to extend them. There was in the new rules ample protection 
for the privilege of resident Fellows, and the advantages to be given to Associates 
were strictly defined. It was also clearly laid down that nothing should confer upon 
Associates any privileges beyond those conferred by Rule 67. He thought, therefore, 
they might accept it as the view of the Council that they would see strictly to the 
observance of these limitations, and that it was their desire to see that this change 
was only being proposed with the object of enlisting in the public work of the Institute 
a new body of sympathisers. He moved that the meeting approve of the new rules 
relating to Associates. 

Lieut.-General Sir E. Hurron, K.C.B., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Jons Hucues thought the meeting would be of opinion that the change 
proposed was undesirable financially and in other ways. The membership was 
steadily increasing, and he feared that by all owing men to become Associates on 
payment of £1 a year they would interfere with the progressive increase of Fellows _ 
in the ordinary way. If it were proposed to encourage the association of men in the 
country he certainly thought they ought to give them the use of the Institute's 
rooms in London. If these privileges were not to be included in the associateship 
some of the great attractions of the Institute would be denied. Another serious 
consideration was that at important gatherings the accommodation provided by 
the Whitehall Rooms was, as things were, none too large. If they were going to 
admit Associates, who certainly would be drawn largely from London, the Institute 
would on occasion have to get a much larger meeting-room. His feeling was that 
the matter required further consideration. The question of ladies being admitted 
as Associates rested on an entirely different footing. It would seem invidious to 
have two classes of membership. He hoped the proposals would be further considered 
before they were pressed on the acceptance of members. 

Mr. W. H. Garrison was entirely in sympathy with the proposal to ox the 
membership of the Institute, feeling that there was a great work which needed to 
be done in the way of educating people on the question of the Empire, and that 
the Institute was far better qualified than any political or party organisation to 
accomplish it. 

_ Captain Stack considered that the Council would be giving away the Institute by 
having these Associates. These new members would receive at least twelve copies 
of the magazine in the year; they would be admitted to, say, some sixteen meetings, 
in addition to the conversazione. These privileges he considered were equivalent 
to a sum of about 33s. a year—one shilling for the magazine, a shilling for each of 
the meetings, where there were refgeshments, and surely the conversazione was worth 


Ti 
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at least 5s. The arrangement was most unbusinesslike. He himself would like to 
see whatever money could be spared devoted to the magazine. He advised them 
to let well alone. 

Mr. Gorpow [Nels argued that they could not have the facilities of a first-class 
London club and conduct a great institution with propagandist purposes at the 
same time. Either they must subordinate the club or the importance and proper 
functions of the Institute would be decreased. Surely there was something more 
important than tea or toast associated with the Royal Colonial Institute, and something 
more important than going to a conversazione in the gloomy mausoleum at South 
Kensington. The only criticism he had to make against the proposals of the Council 
were that they did not go far enough. The Institute should seek to attract every- 
body as members by giving them a definite interest in its work. He thought 
himself that papers and discussions should be removed from the scope of the 
Journal proper and published in the form of a supplement. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH, while sympathising with the desire to increase the membership, 
doubted whether the possible financial effect of the proposals had been fully considered. 
It was just possible, for one thing, that some who to-day figured as resident Fellows 
would say, ‘‘ Why continue to pay £2, when we can get all we want for £1?” In 
this way there was a possibility of losing anything from 15 to 25 per cent. of the 


i _income from Fellows alone. Again, would not the effect of admitting Associates at 


. 


. they were doing a most anomalous thin 
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£1 be that the non-resident Fellows, some five or six thousand in number, would 


` at once ask to be put on the same terms, and so cause a loss to the Institute of two 
‘or three hundred pounds a year? 


Mr. Rosert Bewiey agreed with the views of the last speaker, fearing there 
was a danger that the proposal might impair the financial position of the Institute. 

Mr. J. H. MUNFORD understood that the difference between the privileges of 
an Associate and those of a Fellow were that the Associate could not attend any 
general meeting and vote, or use the building of the Institute, whereas a Fellow 
could do these things. 

The Hon. A. Marurson said that it seemed to him to be the most rational thing 
in the world to offer to take Associates just as they had offered to take ladies atthe 
Eubacunpion of a guinea. He pointed out, when ladies were first admitted, that 


some indication on the part of the Council that they were beginning to take a reasonable 
view of the question of the position ladies might reasonably be entitled to occupy 
in connection with the Institute. Personally he regretted they had not seen a 
to carry the alterations further and strike out the words in Rule 10, ‘‘ Every gentleman,’ 
and say “Every adult.” The proposals of the Council without doubt were a step 
in the right direction. The Associate would not get a very great deal for his money, 
but in order to take advantage of the Institute buildings he had no doubt some of 


them would ultimately become resident Fellows. That would be the logical sequence — 
of the proposal. - Re 


vehi thee 


A ee 
g—they were creating a sex class which in” 


his opinion was very undesirable ; but when he saw this proposal he welcomed it as 
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: > aah ideal put forwar z 
Mr. C. S. Gizmour was in sympathy with the ideal put forward by the bss 


speaker but did not think the Council were going the aa way satires their ideal, 
There must be a large number of people up and down the opon i y who Would like to 
be anad with an Imperial movement, who could not afford very easily to la 
down the sum of five pounds. It would therefore be ge sce i the Council Were 
to propose to reduce the fee all round in anticipation of nies i of Fellows to 
make up the deficiency. It would be dificult in prac ap e ms t, us) Prevent 
è : remises who were not so entitled. Were they not, for instan 
_ people entering the premises w s a Ce, 
~ to have access to the Secretary and to the Library? It would be Placing the officials 
~ in a very invidious position to call upon them to enforce the immediate exit of such 
ie eee Jess, as a member of the Council who had taken part in the 
discussion of these proposals, begged the meeting to support them. They had had 
he did not know how many meetings, and considered the thing in and out and from 
every point of view. It was said the proposal might be detrimental to the finances 
of the Institute; but take the worst view, and suppose there was any large transference 
of resident Fellows to the rank of Associates—his opinion was that if the Council took 
advantage of the new opportunity to try and secure Associates throughout the provinces 
they could from the point of view of finance make up for any falling off in the resident 
Fellows. But he did not think these wholesale resignations were likely ‘to occur, 
Moreover, he pointed out that once they created this status of associateship they ; 
could if they liked be more circumspect as regarded those whom they admitted as 
Fellows. Thus they might be able in the future to make fellowship a much more 
valuable thing in point of dignity. It was suggested that non-resident Fellows would 
clamour to be admitted as Associates. But from all the evidence that could be got 
the non-resident Fellows were not dissatisfied and did not grudge the small entrance 
fee which gave them the right to use the building when they came to London. In 
justice to existing Fellows, they could not offer to others at a lower price the privilege 
which had been granted to existing Fellows at the price they had paid. Moreover, 
|. the Institute rooms only gave a limited amount of accommodation. The Associates 
were going to get good value for the money. These proposals did not stand by them: 
E selves, but were in the minds of many of the 
| _ Ciating a very much larger number o 
work of the Institute. W 
support. 


m a first step only in some plan of ass 
f people throughout the country with 
hat they most needed was not money but persone 


The Cuarrman also assured the meeting that the proposals had been fully con- 
d that the creation of men Associates 
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ady done. One speaker had taken him rather too literally in regard to the 
had alre Fany att empt by Associates being made to extend their privileges by taking 
vestio of the use of the building. In all these things there must be a little b on 
gine A must have some confidence that those charged with the adminis 
and Fel Wto would exercise their powers with discretion. Associate membership 
of the e oped! eventually lead to full fellowship, but the Council were not going 
oa o stupid when an Associate came up from the country and wanted to see the 
An as to say, “ You are only an Associate: you have no right here, Go out!” wo 
On the contrary they would receive him with courtesy and welcome him, and he 
hoped the Associate would go away so pleased with what he had seen that he would 
wish to enlarge his position to one of full membership. It would be within the 
recollection of those present that the question of calling a larger number of people 
into sympathy with the public work of the Institute was a matter of observation 
by Sir J. Bevan Edwards at a former general meeting, and had also been pressed upon 
them by Earl Grey. It was in furtherance of that idea that the Council now placed 
these proposals before the meeting. 
The resolution was carried by 22 votes for, to 5 against. 
Detailed alterations of the rules consequent on the passing of the previous resolution 
were put en bloc and agreed to. 
The CHAMAN saidthe next alteration was in Rule 14, which provided in substance 
that when a non-resident Fellow came to this country he was entitled to the use of 
this Institute for six months without additional subscription. If he exceeded the 
six months he was asked to pay the full resident Fellow subscription for that year. 
This had given rise to a good deal of friction. The non-resident Fellow had probably 
paid his subseription for years past and came to this country and for the first time 
derived the advantages of the building. These temporary visits very often exceeded 
six months but very seldom exceeded twelve months, and the alteration proposed 
vas that the non-resident Fellow should not be asked to pay any additional subseription 
Unless he remained beyond the twelve months. Again, if a non-resident Fellow, 
a i ee number of years, came to live in this country he mes transferred è 
Bs rs class of non-resident to that of resident fellowship, and ordinarily = ae : 
the io. Fe difference between the guinea originally paid as entrance ae 

elloy en ee of resident Fellow. It was now proposed that the non-residen 
lad been paying his subscription for fifteen years or upwards and who 


cam i 
; e to this country and wished to be a full resident Fellow should not be asked to * 
Day the entrance fee, 


€ motion w 


On Rule 23 as agreed to. . 

Some fouy ye the Cramyan said that when the Rhodes scholars came to this gaa 

and they a. ago the Council were asked to make them temporary honorary Ri 

Would desire to It Was now suggested that some of them when they HSK pee 

es &xttemely fea their connection with the Institute. They would undo bte ‘ 
Fi “sirable men, for they would go to different parts of the E soe 


qd e 1 
Lhe in le nei 
ee fluential in furthering the aims of the Institute. It was therefore 
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that the power should be given to the Council in suitable cases to convert an honorary 
Fellow into a full Fellow without calling upon him to pay the entrance fee. In such 
a caseas that the Rhodes scholar would naturally cease to be entitled to the privilege 
of honorary fellowship, and if he desired to continue a full Member the Council 
would have power to dispense with the entrance fee. SA 
Sir CHARLES Lucas, K.C.B., seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 
The CHArRMAN said the only other alteration affected the Council alone. It 
was proposed that there should be four permanent working committees, namely 
(1) General Purposes, (2) House and Library, (3) Emigration, (4) Trade and Industry. 
The present arrangement in this matter had become practically obsolete. 
Mr. Munrorp proposed that there should be a fifth committee to be called the 
Education Committee. 
The amendment did not find a seconder, but the Cmarman said that he hoped 

the mover would not think that the Council were without sympathy with his object. 
The question of education in regard to the work of the Institute would very properly 
ome before either the General Purposes Committee or the Committee on Trade 

id Industry. The suggestion made would receive full consideration from the Council. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On the motion of Sir CHARLES Lucas a cordial vote of thanks was given to the 
Chairman for presiding. 


THE STATE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA.* 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G.), in introducing the Premier of Western 
Australia, said that he had read somewhere recently that their principal guest that 
day had risen from the position of a miner to that of a Cabinet Minister. He had asked 
Mr. Scaddan if that was a fact, and Mr. Scaddan had replied : “ Certainly it is, and 
I am proud of it.” He (the chairman) need hardly add that they were proud of it 
too. 
Mr. Scappan, who was given a cordial reception, thanked the Royal Colonial 
Institute for having given him that opportunity of speaking to their City members 
concerning one of their possessions—Western Australia. This was his first visit to 
the Mother Country, and one of the things which had struck him in this great Metro- 
polis was that the people were so busy with their own affairs that they had little time 
to know each other. How, then, could they be expected to know much of their 
distant Oversea possessions? He as an Australian was proud of his own State, 
proud of the Commonwealth of which it formed a part, proud of the British stock 
from which practically the whole ‘Australian population came, and proudest of all 
that they formed a part of the British Empire. They were attempting to build up 
in Australia an inheritance of which the Mother Country might feel proud. ra 
were asking their youths to undergo the training that would make them not only 


* Address by Hon. John Scaddan (Premier of Western Australia), at a City Luncheon on 
March 4, 1913. 
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good citizens, but good soldiers to defend their country and the Empire of which 
they formed a part. On behalf of the State which he represented, he desired to take 
this opportunity, in the capital city of the Empire, to say how grateful they were : 
for the protection which Great Britain had given them, under which they had been 

able to make the great advance they had already achieved, and with the continuance 

of which they hoped to be able to make even greater progress in the future. Western 
Australia possessed what had been described as the richest gold-belt in the world. 

But while they had been willing to take advantage of their rich mineral possessions, 

they had not neglected their other resources, such as agriculture, which they had 
endeavoured to develop to the best of their ability and to the utmost of the means at 

their command. 

Western Australia’s gold production was still a great asset in their prosperit 
Last year £6,000,000 worth of gold was won from their goldfields by the 14,000 persor 
employed in the industry, thanks to the application of modern scientific methods 
and the command of British capital. It was some satisfaction to them in the State 
and to the investors in this country to know that these mines had returned a very 
considerable sum in dividends. Up to date their mines had yielded gold to the total 
value of £109,000,000, and their total mineral production exceeded £113,000,000. 
It was an interesting fact that of the total gold production of the Commonwealth 
Western Australia alone was responsible for 47 per cent. They sometimes heard 
somewhat sharp criticism of what was called State Socialism in connection with some 
of the Oversea Dominions, but so far as these criticisms had any reference to the 
establishment of State batteries in Western Australia—and which, by the way, had 
not been established by a Labour Administration—he claimed that the results justified 
the investment. The capital cost of these crushing batteries was £305,000, but 
they had produced gold to the value of £3,299,000. Another direction in which the 
State had been able to give legitimate assistance to production without loss to itself 
and with material gain to its producers was by means of the Agricultural Bank. That 
institution had lent the farmers and settlers in the different parts of the State of 

P; Western Australia upwards of £2,000,000, of which three-quarters of a million sterling 
had been repaid, leaving a million and a quarter still outstanding. The bank paid 
the State handsomely, while at the same time assisting in the settlement of their 
lands. Last year the total wheat production of the State was under five million bushels, 

- but this year, according to the latest official estimate, the wheat yield would be over 
nine and a half million bushels. But they must not accept the present output as 
representing the full measure of the agricultural development of the State, because d 
50 per cent. of the energy and capital of the settlers to-day was being expended in 
making the necessary preparations for cropping by means of clearing the land and 
other pioneer work, the benefit of which they would realise in future years. Next 

) year, probably, they would have a total wheat yield of between twelve and fifteen 
million bushels, most of which would be exported to other parts of the British 

i Dominions. All this development constituted a permanent asset which increased 
the security of the British bondholder. In the matter of emigration they had ri 


`‘ 
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continued the policy instituted by the present Agent-General, Sir Newton Moore, when 
he was Premier of the State. Last year Western Australia received nearly 10,000 
immigrants, as against 7,000 in the previous year. Some of those present had probably 
heard from time to time, or read in some of the newspapers, the allegation that the 
Labour administrations of Australia were unfavourable to immigration. The answer 
to that charge was that the past year had been the record immigration year for Western 
Australia. In this connection he would like to mention the important fact that 4,617 
nominations of immigrants had been received from the State, as compared with 1,000 
in the previous year, which showed that those who had already gone to the State 
from this country were so satisfied with their experiences and prospects in the State 
that they were encouraging their friends and relatives to follow them. Coming to 
horticulture, only a few years ago a few experimental shipments of apples and grapes 
were made to London, but last year 65,000 cases of apples were exported to this 
country, and the next year the export of apples and pears would probably be 85,000 
cases, while as to grapes one grower alone expected to be able to export between 
2,000 and 14,000 cases. 
To those who were interested in Western Australian finance it might be reassuring 
2 know that the trade of the State last year, with a population of only 300,000, aggre- 
bated about £20,000,000—being equal to £65 5s. per head. The railways, practically 
the whole of which were owned by the State, and the other reproductive works built 
out of loan moneys, yielded a profit, over and above the cost of working, equal to 43 per 
cent. on the total capital invested. From the inception of their railway system—not 
many years ago—to date, the railways, after meeting working expenses and paying 
interest on the borrowed capital invested in them, had yielded a net profit of £1,356,000. 
All their principal ports—Fremantle, Albany, Geraldton, and Bunbury—were con- 
gested, and they were under the necessity of providing more wharfage accommodation 
and of deepening the channels to meet the needs of the bigger ships that came to these 
ports. The growing population rendered further provision necessary in the way 
of water supply, new elementary school buildings, and other public works, but each 
year they were regulating their loan expenditure so that it should be devoted as 
nearly as possible to reproductive works, while the non-reproductive works, such as 
public buildings, should be debited in a greater degree to the consolidated revenue 
‘of the State. The total Public Debt was £23,364,000, of which £1,000,000 was unex- 


` pended, while there was a sinking fund, which was lodged in London to the credit : 


of trustees, amounting to £3,000,000, equal to 13 per cent. of the total indebtedness. 
Of that net total of £20,000,000, less than £3,000,000 had been spent on non-repro- 
ductive works, and that proportion, as he had already explained, was decreasing 


year by year. 
Mr. Scaddan concluded by paying a warm tribute to the good work that was 


being done by the Royal Colonial Institute in promoting the mutual interests of the 


Motherland and the Oversea Dominions. 
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ATTACK ON A TRUST : NEW ZEALAND ANTI-MONOPOLY LAW. 
By G. H. SCHOLEFIELD. 


Avery important incident in the history of oversea social legislation has engaged 
the attention of the New Zealand Courts recently, and the present result is that the 
State has won in the first encounter with a commercial trust. 

For some years New Zealand has had on the statute book measures framed with 
the intention of checking that growth of commercial combinations which has been 
such a feature of recent years. The war against trusts and monopolies has been a 
feature of political discussions since the beginning of this century, the activities of 
the so-called Harvester Trust giving the main inspiration to the movement. In this 
connection a law was passed some years ago to deal with combines in restraint of trade, 
but it lay inoperative until it was superseded in 1910 by the Commercial Trusts Act, 
“An Act for the Repression of Monopolies in Trade or Commerce.” 

Roughly, this act defines a commercial trust as a combination or corporation of 
any number of persons or firms with the object of controlling, determining, or in- 
fluencing the supply or demand or price of any goods in New Zealand, or creating a 
monopoly (partial or complete). The operation of the Act is restricted to agricultural 
implements, coal, meat, fish, flour and other products of the milling of wheat and oats, 
mineral oils, sugar, and tobacco. 

From the following statement of facts, it will be seen that there are obvious reasons 
why sugar should be selected out of this list as the commodity most likely to yield 
conclusive results to investigation. New Zealand does not grow any sugar. Practically 
the whole of the market is supplied by one company, the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, which has its works at Auckland. There is no tariff protection, either for 
the raw material or the refined sugar. The Company gets its supplies of cane from 
abroad, about 1,000,000 cwt. per annum. Of this 900,000 cwt. comes from the 
adjacent tropical group of Fiji, where it is a staple product, and the other 100,000 cwt. 
from the Dutch colony of Java. The whole import of raw material, valued at about 
£600,000, comes into Auckland duty free. The products of sugar refining which reach 
- New Zealand from abroad amount in value to only about £20,000 and include a small 
quantity of refined sugar from Australia, some glucose from the United States, and 
some molasses from Fiji. Now, the export of sugar from New Zealand, chiefly to 
the South Sea Islands, is a mere item, valued at less than £10,000; so it is quite — 
evident that the Colonial Sugar Refining Company commands and controls the es ` 
Zealand local market. According to statistics the average New Zealander eats T 
108 1b. of sugar per annum. At 24d. per lb. retail the expenditure of the population : 


on sugar is £1 per head per annum, the whole community spending one million pounds 
in the course of the year. 


E 


Tn the case in question, the Sugar Company and some members of the Merchants’ 
Association of New Zealand were prosecuted for being party to a ring or combination of 
sugar buyers, to whose members the Sugar Company granted a discount of 5 per cent: 
on purchases, and whose members acted “in conformity with the determinations, 
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directions, suggestions or requests of a commercial trust with respect to the sale, pur- 
chase or supply of goods.” There were also charges of refusing to sell sugar to firms 
outside the trust which would not subscribe to the trust conditions of sale. l 
The Merchants’ Association was formed by a federation of a number of local mer 
chants’ committees, which had been established with the object of looking after the 
interests of the merchants. They had regulations dealing with the mode in which 
goods should be sold, the discounts which should be given, and penalties for failing to 
comply with the rules. Though they dealt with the marketing of such commodities 
as matches, kerosene, tobacco, flour, soap and soda crystals, these local associations, 
the Chief Justice held, fell short of being commercial trusts within the meaning of the 
Act. But when they federated into the Merchants’ Association of New Zealand the 
position was altered. The minutes of the Association were brought in evidence, and, 
quoting from them, the Chief Justice found conclusively against the methods of business 
adopted. The Association, it seems, named firms which should act as principals in the 


different centres, and through which the orders for all members of the Association 


should be sent to the Sugar Company. The Sugar Company allowed discounts on 


purchases on an ascending scale, so that purchasers of the highest quantity of sugar 
rer month should receive the full discount of five per cent., and purchasers of smaller 
quantities should receive less and less down to one per cent. for those who spent only 
£300 per month. By massing the orders for all its members, the Merchants’ Association 
was able to earn the full discount, all of which, with a small deduction for management, 
was returned to the members on the scale of their purchases. But the documentary 
evidence went further and showed that all members of the Association had to bind 
themselves to sell on equal terms. A resolution of the Association concerning one 
syndicate said “they must undertake not to resell to traders below the wholesale 
selling tariff of the local merchants’ associations, and must not admit to membership 
any other, except with the approval of the local associations.” 

Early in 1911 it was arranged that the “ South Island Association should have 8 
free hand to arrange what discounts they might find necessary to give retailers. Às * 
regards the North Island and Nelson and Marlborough, no member should give dis- s 
counts or concessions, and should an offer of discount or concession be made to a retailer i 
such is to be notified to the secretary at once.” 

In his judgment the Chief Justice said that, before the coming into operation of the 
Commercial Trusts Act, the Sugar Company was in the habit of disposing of its sugars 
by selling to syndicates, or combinations or groups of purchasers. There were eight 
such groups in New Zealand and the discounts given were in accordance with the amount 
of their purchases. 

Ifa merchant wished to purchase sugar from the Company his application would be 
placed by the Company in one of the groups, and at the end of six months he would re- 
ceive from the Company the discount allowed him in accordance with the scale for the 

total purchases of the group. “« The person who was thus put in a syndicate or e 
would not know who were his fellow syndicators. He had to agree that a 
not sell the sugar that he had so purchased except at a certain price, that 1s, he 
E i , d 
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jlowed only to sell the sugar giving a certain amount of discount on the price at which 
allowe 


ne had pought it from the Sugar Company. The total discounts that could be earned 
e na 


the Sugar Company were 93 per cent., and the total discount that could be 
a yas not to exceed a certain percentage,” 
ee, ie the Commercial Trusts Act came into force the Company and the mer- 
chants saw that they could not continue as they had been doing. They would be 
preaking the law by giving discounts to members of a commercial trust bound not to 
gell except at a certain price and prohibiting their dealing except on certain terms 
and conditions approved by the company and the association. 

The Company therefore announced, at the end of 1910, that they would abolish 
the existing bonus and sell for net cash, but they maintained a discount scale varying 
from 1 per cent. for £500 worth to 44 per cent. for £8,500 worth of sugar, allowable 
when the amount of each consecutive month’s account for six months should exceed 
the stated limits. 

The Merchants’ Association then asked the Sugar Company “ whether it would be 
prepared to accept the New Zealand Association as the Company’s clients for all 
purchases of sugar made on behalf of each member. If the Sugar Company will] 
accept the Association as the buying medium members would pass their orders through 
the office of the Association and arrangements would have to be made for financing.” 
Unless the Company accepted these terms it is manifest many of the members could 
not do as well as they had been doing in the past. 

One company which remained outside the Association was able to gain the co- 
operation of several other buyers so that their united purchases qualified for the full 
discount of 5 per cent. for orders of £10,000. Working on this discount, and retaining 
only a small fraction for themselves, they were able to sell to retailers at slightly less 
than the members of the Association, who accordingly rose inarms. The result—and 
the Judge entertained no doubt that it was intended to coerce the outside firms—was 
a rearrangement of the scale of discounts, leaving nothing between 3 per cent. for 
£12,500 worth of sugar and 5 per cent. for £25,000 worth, a move which effectually 
Squeezed out the outside firms. 

_, The Chief Justice (Sir Robert Stout) found it proved that these new scales were 
made to prevent competition in the sale and disposal of sugar ; to enable the trust to 
get control of the distribution (for which purpose the defendant firms were conspiring) ; 
and to ensure a profit that might otherwise not have gone to the members of the trust. 

His Honour went fully into the purpose of the Act under which the prosecution 
was brought. “There ‘have been many laws in recent years,” he said, “ to supervise 
and contro] monopolies, the aim being not to limit liberty but to promote true 
freedom. The industrial condition had been considered in the United States, in 
ee in the Continent of Europe, and in New Zealand, and the question neal 

` 8 the State to be dominant and to see that such liberty is granted as makes 


> ie liberty of all, or must the State be placed under the control of large industrial — 
organisations ? ! 


~ 


Power to alter it—not to the Courts to construe it so as to set it aside. ... Tam 
of opinion that the Court must hold that keeping up the price of goods or not reducing 
them when they could be reduced if there was free competition is contrary to the 
public interest.” 

The Judge declared that it is the universal belief of political economists that 

the benefit of lowering prices goes ultimately to the consumer if there is free com- 
petition in sales. The mere fact that the Act was to repress monopolies in certain 
commodities, of which sugar was one, was evidence that the Legislature believed 
that such monopolies were contrary to the public interest. The mere act of preventing 
non-members of the associations from obtaining sugar made it unnecessary to rely 
on the raising or lowering of prices. The Court did not allow the plea that what 
the Sugar Company did it did for the purpose of protecting its own trade against 
possible foreign competition. On the plain issue, that it was not wrong to give a 
large purchaser an advantage over a small purchaser, His Honour said the statute 
might not specifically provide against that, but “ such differentiation of rates has 
not been allowed in England and in the United States, nor in New Zealand in reference 
to public utilities such as the transportation of goods on railways.” 

Fines amounting to £5,000 were inflicted on the Sugar Company and the particular 
firms cited for complicity in the charge. If this important decision is upheld it is 
plain that New Zealand will have embarked upon a new course of regulation which 
will cover a very wide field. ; 
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COTTON GROWING IN THE SUDAN. 


REPLYING to a deputation from the British Cotton Growing Association, the Premier 
recently announced that the Government would at the earliest opportunity next 
Session introduce a Bill, already drafted, which will authorise the Treasury to 
guarantee the payment of interest on a loan to be raised by the Government of the 
Sudan to the extent of three millions sterling. This loan is intended to improve the 
condition of the land so that cotton can be grown in the Sudan and particularly in 
the Gezira Plain. In view of the great importance of the subject the statement 
made by Mr. Asquith is given, and a sketch-map, showing clearly the position of — 
the Gezira Plain and the neighbouring region, as well as the main means of com- 
munication by river and rail, can be consulted by the reader. 


EO N E a NO O 


4 
: 

After saying that His Majesty’s Government had long had under consideration the very d 
important question upon which the deputation spoke with such special opportunities of — 
knowledge and authority, Mr. Asquith continued: “ When I was last year, in the early part 
of June, at Malta—for another purpose—I had the opportunity of several conversatio $ 
with Lord Kitchener, and he laid before me then many of the facts and considerations — 
which you have presented to-day—because, as you are well aware, he has been from the — 
first a most ardent, as well as most powerful, advocate and supporter of your scheme, 
All these facts have been considered by the Government, and we have certainly one 
to the conclusion that, particularly as regards this wedge of land, the Gezira Plain, 
the spects of its utilisation, and of what I may call the economic utilisation, as a 

prosp g are probably at least as great as those of any other unexploited 


owin ` 
pieoeitor] co tope situation in the world. Tt is a matter of interest, not only 


plots of a similar size Or SN 
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to Lancashire, but to the whole of Great Britain and the whole of the Empire, that ° 
we should both multiply our possible sources of supply of raw cotton and enlarge the 
area from which it is drawn. Being, as we are, so largely interested, not only in the 
cotton industry here, but in the development of the Sudan—towards which we have now 
acted as trustees during a considerable number of years with very striking results 
in the economic progress of the country—we approach the consideration of such a 
plan as that which you have laid before us with sympathy and, indeed, with the 
utmost possible prepossession in its favour. We have given careful consideration to 
the matter, and I am glad to be able to inform you that it is the intention of the 
Government at the earliest possible opportunity next Session to introduce a Bill—I 
have the draft of it here—which will authorise the Treasury to guarantee the payment 
of interest on a loan to be raised by the Government of the Sudan to the extent 
of £3,000,000 for a number of purposes which are enumerated in the schedule, and 
which, without committing myself at this moment to precise details, I think you wili find 
carry out most, at any rate, of the suggestions that you have made here to-day. We 
are satisfied that the British Government, in giving that guarantee. will not be imposing 
upon the British taxpayer what is likely to be a serious or even an appreciable burden. 
At any rate, we are ready to run that risk: and I believe that al! parties in the 
House of Commons will join in giving a rapid passage tu a measus® in which the 
ñ interests of the Empire are concerned.” 


ROUND THE EMPIRE : MONTHLY NOTES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The Federal Capital. — The laying of the foundation stone of the new Australian 
capital took place on March 12, when the Governor-General and Lady Denman, 
with some of the Federal and New South Wales ministers, attended the ceremony. 
Great curiosity had been manifested regarding the name of the new city, and there 
was a general feeling of relief when Lady Denman announced that the name is to be 
Canberra. Many hundreds of names had been suggested, some good, many impossible, 
and not a few ridiculous. The general favourites were, however, Canberra and Myola, 
| the former being the name of the district and the latter an aboriginal word signifying 
+ . “place of meeting.” Meanwhile the future capital is something more than a name, 
for some £250,000 has already been expended on the site, and engineering and building 
operations will be vigorously undertaken. 


The New Postage Stamp. — Australia has waited so long for a penny postage- 
stamp which can be used throughout the Commonwealth that it is regrettable that 
the new design has been received with almost universal condemnation. The stamps are 
now in general circulation and on the face of them suggest that the chief product of 
the Commonwealth is the kangaroo. The design shows a map of Australia upon ~~ 
which is imposed a specimen of that animal. The new stamp is at least distinctive, 
but is not likely to be popular in the country of its origin. b 


Western Australian Gold. — The mining industry in Western Australia gives _ 
employment to upwards of 17,000 men and upon it some twenty-three per cent. of the 
population is directly dependent. Although the value of the gold production does not 
reach the high figures of a few years ago it was valued last year at £5,463,000, and- 
it is probable that when the eight new State batteries that have recently been 
authorised by the Government are in operation the output will be increased. Twenty- 
eight State batteries are now in operation, and it cannot be said that the Western 
Australian Government are unmindful of of the needs of the industry. ok 


g the recent storms in Queensland nearly thirty-two 
‘hours. Great damage 


` Floods in Queensland.—During t i 
inches of rain Pai at Kuranda within a period of forty-cig 
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was caused by the cyclone and floods. Several sections of the railway are impassable 
particularly near Herberton, and telegraph lines are down in the devastated TA 
Some day when steps are taken on a national scale to stop the enormous waste of 
water that finds its way to the sea the destiny of the arid zones of the continent 
may be changed. In the meantime acute distress is caused by these tropical rains 
which cause immense damage to crops, and frequently lead to loss of life. i 


! e ; and t No amount 
of engineering will ever prevent these visitations of Nature. 


ik a Adelaide University. — It is probable that before long tke University of Adelaide 


b. 


will be provided with residential colleges, as has so long been the case with the 
older universities at Sydney and Melbourne. An anonymous donor, stated to be a 
gentleman who has already liberally supported the work of the University, has 
given a sum of £10,000 towards a fund for the purpose of building a residential 
college. A subscription is to be opened and the Government has promised to give 
a grant of £1 for every £1 collected from private sources. The erection of such a 
college cannot fail to give great satisfaction in South Australia and will undoubtedly 
add to the value of the progressive university in- Adelaide. 


New ZEALAND. 


New Zealand Hemp.—The New Zealand Government have extended to November 30, 
1913, their offer of a bonus for improvements in connection with the extraction and 
dressing of fibre obtained from the New Zealand hemp plant and for the utilisation of 


the by-products. The inventor of a machine or process would also be able to obtain a 
large sum for his patent rights. 


Immigration.—A vigorous immigration policy is about to be initiated by the 
Government. Hitherto the immigration into New Zealand has not reached the total 
that may be reasonably expected in a young, vigorous, and prosperous country. Last 
year, for example, the excess of arrivals over departures was 8,937; in 1911 it was 
4,200, and in 1910 only 3,408. Mr. Massey, the Prime Minister, considers that there 
should be at least an excess of 25,000 in the arrivals—a very modest total in view of 
the opportunities that exist in the Dominion. In order to facilitate the business of 
the department the Government have decided to separate the Department of Immigra- 
tion from that of Lands and to place it under the control of a minister—the Hon. H. D. 

. Bell—who will be responsible for the policy and administration of this department. 


Trade with GCanada.—The Canadian Trade Commissioner to New Zealand, Mr. W. 
Beddoe, has given some interesting figures respecting trade between Canada and New 
Zealand. The Canadian Eastern monthly service, which is now subsidised by the 
Canadian Government to the extent of £2,000 per month, carried during 1912, 18.348 
‘tons of goods. To the western provinces of Canada, by way of Vancouver, 28,977 cwt. 
_of butter, thousands of skins of hides, and a large quantity of wool and kauri gum, were 

` shipped during the same period. In addition large quantities of goods were shipped 
to Vancouver via San Francisco owing to the fact that the Vancouver boats had not 
sufficient space to meet the demands of the Canadian custom. Business between Canada 

~ and New Zealand is increasing. The last quarter of 1912 shows a total trade of £124,091, 
an‘increase of £33,790 over the corresponding period of 1911, and the trade for the 
whole year was £110,400 in excess of the figures for 1911. 


Trade with the Argentine.—Mr. J. G. Moore, who has been appointed to represent 
New Zealand in the Argentine, reports that South America offers a splendid market 
for many New Zealand products. There is always a demand for apples, and contracts 
for 30,000 cases to be shipped to the Argentine during next season have already been 
signed. In“times of drought in the Argentine there are increased opportunities for the 

introduction of agricultural produce of all kinds, butter and cheese then being in special 
-o 


demand. 
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CANADA. 


Canadian Statistics—The report recently issued by a Commission on Statistics 
at Ottawa recommends that the census of Canada, as far as it relates to population 
and property, should in future be taken every five years. Numerous other suggestions 
calculated to facilitate the preparation of statistical information respecting Canada, 
federally and provincially, are contained in the report. 


Proposed Wireless Stations——A scheme for establishing a chain of wireless 
stations from Athabasca Landing up the Mackenzie River to Herschel Island, and 
on to Rampart House in the Yukon, is shortly to be laid before the Government. 
It is felt that, in addition to providing valuable assistance for the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police, the stations would greatly aid in the securing of scientific data of 
the far north, and in the opening up of the country. The plan would also benefit 
the Meteorological Department by providing a wider field from which to make forecasts, 
and by bringing unknown territory into touch. 


Mount Royal Tunnel.—Rapid progress is being made with the tunnel under 
Mount Royal, one-third of the actual distance having been completed without any 
serious difficulties being encountered. The Canadian Northern Railway, in securing 
this entry into Montreal, should relieve the serious congestion by bringing the residential 
listricts at the back of the mountain within a few minutes of the centre of the city. 


Pulp and Paper Industry.—The agreement negotiated with the United States 
1 1911, which provided for the free entry into the States of pulp and printing paper 
made from wood taken from the frechold lands in Canada, as against that from Crown 
Jands, has had a stimulating effect on the industry. American capitalists, knowing 
that paper can be made more cheaply in Canada, have invested money in many 
of the new mills there to the dismay of the United States paper manufacturer, who 
gave his support to the agreement in the expectation that the discrimination against 
pulp and paper made from Crown lands timber would lead to the withdrawal of the 
export duties on wood from Crown lands, and thus benefit him in procuring cheap 
supplies. Last year, Canadian printing paper was imported into the States to the 
extent of 125,000 tons. 


Mixed Farming.—The rapid growth of many Canadian cities is providing rich 
markets for the by-products of agriculture. Inquiry at Winnipeg shows that the 
consumption of poultry, butter, and milk is greatly in excess of what is at present 
produced in the surrounding districts. During last year the butter receipts from 
Eastern Canada and the United States were approximately 1,000 tons, valued at 
£115,000, with dressed poultry to the value of £50,000; whilst, from the two cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis alone, milk and cream to the value of £30,000 was received. 
Market gardening in the vicinity of Winnipeg is a profitable industry, in which 
comparatively few are engaged, and there is ample opportunity for the man with small 
capital who desires to undertake mixed farming rather than the cultivation of wheat. 


Women Industrial Inspectors.—An important step is about to be taken to 
safeguard the interests of women and children workers in the Dominion. The Minister 
of Labour, the Hon. T. W. Crothers, is appointing women correspondents of the 
Labour Gazette, whose duty it will be to familiarise themselves with the ‘conditions 
surrounding the employment of women and children, not only in shops and factories, 
but in domestic service as well. For the present, four inspectors will be appointed 
to report upon conditions in four of the largest cities—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver—and it is hoped that, if the experiment prove successful, inspectors 
will be appointed in other centres of population. The progress of this tentative — 


move will be watched with interest. With the growth of’ industry abuses “occasionally 


creep in, and it will be the special duty of the inspectors to investigate and report 


upon such matters as in their opinion require amending. . 
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Manitoba: School Gardens.—So far as Manitoba is concerned a new feature 
is about to be introduced in the primary schools of the Province. The Minister 
of Education hopes to put into operation a scheme under which the pupils in the 
rural schools will be trained to take an intelligent interest in the primary industry 
‘of their country. Special attention is to be devoted to agriculture and gardening. 
Instructions, suggestions, seeds, and shrubs and trees will be supplied to rural school 
teachers at a purely nominal cost, and the children will be encouraged to cultivate the 
school gardens and to study the practical side of gardening and agriculture, In 
initiating this movement the Minister of Education is following the general practici 
in Australian rural schools and in some other portions of the Dominion where it i 
believed these practical demonstrations are proving a powerful force in keeping boy 
on the farms and preventing them from drifting to the cities and towns. 


The Patricia District.—It was at first thought that the large area of land 
added to the Province of Ontario under the recent boundary revisions was not of 
great value from an agricultural point of view. But Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, who has 
travelled extensively in Northern Canada and in the districts to the south-west of 
Hudson Bay, reports that the Patricia District, as well as the whole Hudson Bay 
slope of Ontario, contains tens of thousands of acres of fine light clay soil entirely 

i suitable for agricultural purposes. ‘The discovery of the rich clay belt of Northern- 
Ontario, through which the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway has been constructed, prepared 
the way for further surprises of this nature, and we can now confidently predict that 
many vast territories formerly regarded as uninhabitable wastes will supply, in a 


= 
7 


not distant future, the markets of Europe and America with rich harvests of wheat. 


The Nickel Wealth of Ontario.—Quite 60 per cent. of the world’s output of 
nickel comes from the Sudbury district of Ontario. Here the ore is mixed and 
Tox treated before being shipped to Great Britain. ‘The ore is first roasted in open-air 
heaps to expel the sulphur, and is then smelted into a matte of nickel and copper. 
As nickel is necessary in the making of armour plate, it will be seen how important 
are the Ontario deposits to the British Empire in general. It is reported that the 
Rothschilds have purchased nickel lands in Ontario. 


Wheat Freights—Mr. R. P. Houston, M.P., has supplied a striking evidence 

of the advantage which Canada reaps owing to her nearness to the markets of Britain 

j and Europe. Although there was only a difference of ls. per quarter of 480 Ibs. between 
the price of Canadian and Australian wheat on January 30, 1913, the difference in freight 
amounted to 5s. 10d., leaving a net difference of 4s. 10d. against the Australian seller. 


“7 


SOUTH Arrica. 


x Importation of Live Stock from Great Britain.—A recent proclamation relating 
to the landing of live stock from Great Britain, prohibits the introduction of stock 
‘except through Cape Town and Durban, a precaution rendered necessary by the 
; serious outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease which originated at Swords, in Ireland. 
The animals must be accompanied by a prescribed certificate signed by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon, stating that he has thoroughly examined them at the place of 
origin and found them free from any symptoms of contagious disease, and that no 
case of foot-and-mouth disease has occurred within a radius of fifteen miles during the 
two months prior to the date of shipment. This certificate has to be countersigned 
. by a responsible officer of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. No bedding or 
fodder must be used on the journey, unless derived from a disease-free area. On 
arrival at the port, the stock will be subject to inspection by the Government Veterinary 

Surgeon, and if passed as* healthy, will be landed and conveyed to the quarantine — 

sheds, where the animals will remain for a period of fifteen days. All expenses incurred 

after landing, including the veterinary inspection, must be borne by the impo: ter 

. or his agent. » In the case of failure to comply with any of the above rules, 
landing permits will be liable to be cancelled. ; 
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Coal Trade with India.—The substantial reductions in the railway rates for 
coal in South Africa have materially aided the collieries in their scheme for establishing 
a trade with India, which should promise well for the future. The miners’ strike 
last spring gave an opening for the exportation of coal to that country, and although 
the demand was looked upon as casual at the time, there seemed a strong likelihood 
that once South African coal had been introduced into India, the railway authorities 
and other large consumers would realise the advantages to be gained from this addi- 
tional source of supply. The conditions of trade have favoured the enterprise, and 
the necessary foothold seems to have been established. It is understood that the 
coal-owners have sold forward every ton of coal that it will be possible to ship 
from Delagoa Bay up to June next. A record cargo of Natal coal, comprising 7,500 

tons, was recently dispatched from Durban to Karachi. 


White and Black Labour.—The Cape Times publishes an interesting article 
on the way in which the white man in South Africa is steadily being ousted from 
practically all trades. His dislike to work with natives, or to do work usually done 
by natives, is probably at the root of the matter. At the training-school for miners 
-it is found difficult to induce white boys, going through their course, to start at 
the beginning and do the work generally done by Kafirs. Many students will resign 
‘rather than go through with this part of their training, and the same distaste and 

‘ontempt for so-called “ Kafir labour” appears to be more or less pronounced through- 
ut the whole industrial system of South Africa. In the Cape Province it is possible 
o draw interesting deductions from a recent volume of census returns relating to 
ee The most striking feature is the fact that in practically all classes 
g industrialism the number of workers—both white and coloured—has considerably 

eclined since 1904. This decline has been at the rate of 22 per cent. in the case 
of coloured labour, and 26 per cent. in the case of white labour. 


Proposed New Dry Dock at Durban.—tThe efforts of the Port Advisory Board to 
convince the Government of the necessity for dry-dock accommodation at Durban, 
are at last receiving consideration, says the “Consular and Trade Reports.” The 
authorities of the leading ports of the Union have been asked to express an opinion 
as to whether more than one dock is needed, and if one will suffice to meet present 
needs, where it should be built. The Harbour Advisory Board of Cape Town— 
undoubtedly the strongest rival to Durban in the case of only one dock being eon- 
structed—recommended that two docks should be built—one at Cape Town and the 
other at Durban—but added that Durban had the first claim. This unbiassed opinion, 
expressed with the good of the entire Union at heart, should have weight with the “ 
Government. The existing dock at Durban can only accommodate vessels up to 
8,000 tons, whereas many of 12,000 to 14,000 tons enter the port weckly. 


White Labour Experiment at Potchefstroom.—A local firm has secured the contract ~- ; 


for the construction of a big dam near Potchefstroom at a total cost of £57,000. 
As one of the conditions attached to the contract, it is stipulated that the work is 
to be carried out by white labour only. ¥ 


INDIA. 


Unfair Competition—The Bengal Chamber of Commerce has been seriously 
urging the Government of India to investigate and deal with the competition in the 
maritime trade with the Far East of Japanese steamers as against British-Indian 
steamers. It has been shown that one Japanese Steamship Company is subsidised 
by the Japanese Government to the extent of six million yen annually, by means of 
which the company is able to declare a dividend of 10 per cent., and also place 


x 
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m in reserve. British steamers are forbidden to carry either passengers 
1 

: nese port to another, although Japanese vessels are allowed 
dian coasting trade and are endeavouring to oust the British 


able 5 


bider: : 
a con rom one Japar 


or cargo 


‘ecly into the In : ses i 
to enter EE ades organised and built up by British capital and enterprise. This 
companies ie has been engaging the attention of steamship owners in India for 

‘airs has 


state Oe Oe st 
owe time past, 
interfere, 
matter. 


and although the Home Government cannot be expected to 
it is urged that the Government of India should take a firm stand in the 
The Department of Commerce and Industry has declared that there is no 

tween India and Japan which binds India to admit Japanese vessels to the 
treaty pe ees trade, and that therefore, on grounds of strict reciprocity, Japanese 
por oan be forbidden to carry passengers or cargo between Indian ports unless 
vessels 


al rights were extended to British vessels in Japan. 
equal rig 


Steam Ploughing Introduced.—The Agricultural Department has for some time 
aast been investigating the question of introducing mechanical traction for ploughing. 
in Southern Maratha for instance, there are huge tracts of black soil infested with 
weeds and deep-rooted grasses, which continue to spread so long as the only attempts 
at eradication are made by hand digging. The Bajac windlass plough, drawn by 
pullocks, has now been introduced, and there is a growing demand for it. It ploughs , 
to a depth of fourteen to sixteen inches, quite sufficient to destroy the weeds and preventie 
water-logging, but the rate of working—quarter-acre per day—is very slow in view of the i 
huge area requiring deep ploughing. Also, the rise in the price of draught-bullocks 
and the scarcity of fodder, coupled with the higher wages and the difficulty experienced 
in procuring sufficient labour, tend to make this method an expensive one. The . 
necessity for steam traction has now been realised, and a sum of money has been 
voted for supplying a double-engine steam ploughing plant. It is expected to be 


cost of a Bajac plough. 


High Prices for Cotton—The “Consular and Trade Reports” state that the 
recent high prices paid for Indian cotton have induced agriculturists to devote a 
larger share of their land to the growing of cotton this season. Instead of 17,362,000 
acres, there is now an area of 18,464,000 acres under cultivation, which is calculated 
to represent an increase of about 6 per cent. Although the Indian cotton does 
not necessarily have to compete with that of the United States in the mills of nd 
Japan, and China, which have been specially constructed to handle the ahorn 
variety expeditiously, the fact remains that it is the United States crop which really 
fixes the price. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the confidence of the Bae eat 
has not been misplaced, and that his calculations of the profits to be anne ee 
in the future will prove correct. 


r STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Race ospitals in Malacca.—The Malacca Planters’ Association met to discuss 
i ee scheme for estate hospital legislation, put forward by H.E. the Gove 

is eae $3 per cultivated acre for the capital cost of central estate hospita : 
is to be ae P e sites to be seleéted by a committee of planters. Also, assessment 
will have oH y a committee for the annually recurrent ee oe jhe eae 
ment will cae s cost of diet and medicines for their own cools. ne a i 
ute 5 per cent. of the capital cost of the annual expenditure, e closa 


of the i ; 
and Ba: ane » It was agreed to ask for a larger contribution from the Gove 
communi tact information regarding the hospital accommodation for the — 
ity. ki 
; y 
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JAMAICA. 


Production of Bananas.—The banana crop for 1912 was considerably smaller 
than usual, owing to the exceptionally protracted drought. The probability is that 
it will be more profitable to prepare for an extensive “spring” crop in 1914, when 
prices are high, than for the usual winter market of this year, as the fields will 
take some time to recover. The loss for the whole Island last year was estimated 
at about 4,000,000 “ bunches.” It is officially reported that the banana fields comprise 
an area of 82,436 acres, and there is plenty of land still available for cultivation. 
The profits, under normal conditions, are sufficiently remunerative to attract the 
investment of ample capital to enable Jamaica to meet the increasing demand. It 
is said that the Island holds the world’s record for the export of this fruit, and 
the production is on a far larger scale as home consumption is considerable. During 
the calendar year 1911, Jamaica shipped a total of 16,497,385 “ bunches,” valued 
at $7,088,451, a sum representing more than half the total value of all the exports 


for that year. 


REVIEWS. 
TWO BOOKS ON AFRICA 


-T would be difficult to find two books more different in style and matter than “The 
Last Frontier” * and “ Thinking Black.” + The one—by a late member of the American 
Consular Service in Egypt—showing the advance of European administration into 
the Dark Continent; the other—by a missionary who has spent many years labouring 
in Congo territory—seeking to interpret, in a manner peculiarly his own, the mental 
orioa of the black man. Mr. E. Alexander Powell, the author of the first book, 
writes from the point of view of the dominant and conquering race. Mr. Crawford, 
after twenty-two years spent without a break in the central lake region, sees—if a’ 
European can achieve this almost impossible task—through the eyes of the negro, and, 
in the peculiar and suggestive language which is so remarkable—and sometimes irritating 
—a feature of his volume, calls his book “Thinking Black.” The general reader out 
for comparisons and desirous of studying erent menial standpoints would do well 
to read these two books side by < as it were; though which 
is which it would be unkind, and perhaps aA alable, to decide. Mr. Powells book 


suffers from the fact that it is apparently a number of more or less disjointed sketches ; 


somewhat hastily thrown together, through which, however, runs the binding thread 
of comparison between diae methods of administration in Africa. French, Gen 
Italian, and British methods are here viewed from the independent standpoint of an 
American citizen. It is equally profitable and interesting to study comparative adminis- 
tration under Mr. Powells guidance. In the opening chapter the author gives a good 
and illuminating, but not always accurate, account of the French Empire in Africa. 
It would be well if Englishmen paid more attention to the remarkable administrative and 
colonising capacity shown by our Gallic neighbours in Northern and Western Africa. We 
are too apt to superimpose Great Britain upon the map of Africa, forgetful of the fact 
that France has an Empire in Africa equal in area to our own, and forming one 
compact and solid territory stretching from the Mediterranean to the Congo and from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the basin of the Nile. If Mr. Powell is right in his figures, 
which we greatly doubt, the French sphere of influence extends over forty-five per 
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cent. of the land area of Africa. The greater part of this immense territory has been 
j won by peaceful penetration. “Where other nations have won their colonial possessions 


by arms,” says Mr. Powell, “ France has won hers by adroitness ”—the Algerian war 
of 1830 is of course now almost forgotten. “Trace the course of her African expansion 
and you will find no Majuba Hill, no Omdurman, no Adowa, no Modder River. Time 
and again the accomplishments of her small and unheralded expeditions have proved 
that more territory can be won by beads and brass wire than by rifles and machine 
guns.” Certainly, as Mr. Powell shows, and as so few people recognise, France has ` 
been extraordinarily successful in her dealings with the Mohammedan and pagan 
peoples of Northern and Western Africa. This new empire is not unlikely to prove 
a tower of strength to the Republic in more ways than the economic. La force noire, 
about which so much is heard and so little realised, can be relied upon as a weapon 
of offence, for as a general rule French-African subjects are thoroughly loyal to all 
that is signified by the magic word Patrie. Here the French have a great pull over 
ourselves. Their Gallic imagination and native wit lead them to treat the dusky 
gentry—the sheiks, beys, and what not, whose overlords they are—with as much 
politeness and attention as though they were still mighty rulers. With ourselves it is. 
a curt command, revealing only too plainly the iron hand of domination in all its 
5 nakedness. 
Differences in administration are apparent in all the colonies of Africa. “ When 
the English occupy a country,’ quotes Mr. Powell, “ the first thing they build is a 
custom-house”’ (he might have said that their first act is to lay out a golf-course), 
“the first thing the Germans build is a barracks, but the first thing the French build 
is a railway.” The railway development in Africa is remarkable, and nowhere more 
so than in French Africa where lines are advancing across the desert ana into the 
wilderness from all directions. Much of the country that was formerly regarded as 
ay? uncompromising desert is being proved to be, under the application of the resources 
of science, capable of cultivation, and there is reason to think that countries which 
were once the granaries of Europe will again be noted for their agricultural products. 
In short, Mr. Powell foresees French Africa as a rich and prosperous dominion, and 
he praises in no unstinted terms the men who are introducing order into chaos. “It has 
long been the fashion,” he says, “to hold up the North-West Mounted Police as the 
model for all constabulary forces, just as it has been the fashion to extol the English 
; as the model colonisers, but, taking into consideration the fewness of their numbers, 
the vastness of the region which they control, and the character of its climate and 
its inhabitants, I give the blue ribbon to these lean, brown-faced, hard-riding camel- 
i men who have carried law and order into the furthermost corners of the Great Sahara.” 
Of Mr. Powell’s impressions of the Germans there is ample evidence in a few trenchant 
| sentences in his chapter on the spiked helmet in Africa. “The needless severity of 
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Germany’s colonial rule is graphically illustrated by the fact that during 1911 ‘there 
were 14,849 criminal convictions in German East Africa alone, or one conviction in 
every 637 natives; while in the adjoining protectorate of Uganda, among the same 
type of natives, the ratio of convictions was only one in 2,047. There is not a town 
Sy in German East Africa where you could not see boys, of from eight to fourteen years, 

shackled together by chains running from iron collar to iron collar and guarded by 
soldiers with loaded rifles, doing the work of men under a deadly sun.” The iron 
fist has already practically exterminated the Herero nation in South-West Africa. “Until 
Germany makes a radical change in her methods of colonial administration, and until 
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she learns ihat traders and labourers are more essential to a colony’s prosperity than nw 


pompous and domineering officials, her colonial accounts will continue to stand heaviest i 
on the debit side of the Teige X 

A We should like to have xead Mr. Powell’s impressions of Portuguese Nirien 
ould scarcely have. been more unflattering than Mr. Crawford’s remarks about 


titude—and worse—of Portuguese officialdom. A good deal must, of course, 
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allowed for Mr. Crawford’s Style of diction, which carries us along in a rush of allegory, 
swings us around dangerous metaphorical corners, and dumps us down, breathless and 
bewildered, at the end of a kaleidoscopic phantasmagoria of wordy pageantry, leaving 
in our wake scattered prisms of thought, some of which are diamonds but many of 
which are dross. The author seems to have taken up a pepper-pot of melodious 
~ words and sounding phrases and to have shaken it over the pages of his manuscript. 
> As a matter of fact he is “thinking black.” In so doing he apparently recognises 
in the Portuguese a brother slave-holdeř, white—or partly so—by nature, but black by 
inclination. It was Napoleon who said that Africa begins at the Pyrenees. Judging | 
from some of the stories related by Mr. Crawford, there is little to choose between 
1 the Portuguese African and the African Portuguese. A missionary—who has spent nearly 
a quarter of a century away from the haunts of white men, in a land where, at the 
| time of his initiation, Portuguese slave-raiding propensities were flourishing almost un- 
\ checked and magnificently seconded by that arch-villain, Mushidi—could not fail to view the 
doings of the Portuguese with an unfavourable eye. But, when all is said and done, 
Portuguese officialdom cannot be lifted unsoiled out of the slough of Central Africa. 
‘Enough is known to leave a very black smirch across the fame of Fair Lusitania, 
and much that is unknown by stay-at-home Europeans reposes in the brains of Mr. 
Crawford and his missionary compatriots, who have witnessed the death-dealing benefits 
of white civilisation in Portuguese Africa and the adjacent basin of the Congo. Sir 
‘Conan Doyle has somewhere written that “the running of a tropical colony is, of 
all tests, the most searching as to the development of the nation that attempts it; 
‘to see helpless people and not to oppress them, to sce great wealth and not to con- 
| fiscate it, to have absolute power and not to abuse it, to raise the natives instead 
Í of sinking yourself, these are the supreme trials of a nation’s spirit,’ and Mr. Crawford 
| adds, from his own experience, that “all things European degenerate in Central Africa.” 
| We cannot follow the author in his long and tedious journey to Lake Mweru, where, 
| l at Luanza, he stayed for so many years. All the time he was quietly, as it were, 
sucking the black man’s soul, learning his thoughts, studying his ways, and, front 
| his own rich stores of reading, analysing negro philosophy and comparing it with the 
j wisdom of European philosophers. The result is. this deeply-interesting but quaint 
Í book—a jumble and medley of parable and fact, sometimes irritating by the apparent 
levity of an earnest, man—as when we read that “one day the gun-cotton of John’s 
Gospel came in contact with the tinder of his rebellion and this K was literally 
exploded into the Kingdom ”’—sometimes attracting by the allegory and force of the 
language. 


AMERICA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Tar ‘author of “The American Occupation of the Philippines” * has spent some years 
as a District Judge in what may be termed, for want of a better analogy, the American 
Ireland. During this period he had ample opportunity of deciding as to the fitness 
of the Filipinos to shoulder the heavy burden of responsible government. Were it § 


i 
b 


not that Mr. Blount is so evidently imbued with the fundamental (theoretical) principles 
of the American constitution and would apply them without discrimination to the 
people of the Philippines, we might be prepared to accept him as a competent guide, 
on the intricate parts of Eastern “constitutionalism.’ Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Blount does not convince us that “the Filipino people of right’ ought to be free and © 
” » independent,” any more than he persuades us that the policy of scuttle which he 
favours is a possible one in view of the proximity of other nations that are fully 
convinced of the strategic value of these pearls of the Western Pacific. With immense 
"satisfaction . Blount quotes, and re-quotes with complacent reiteration, Adm: 
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Dewey's telegram of June 23, 1898, that in Dewey’s opinion “these people are superior 
in intelligence and more capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba,” and 
adds that “ whatever of solidarity for governmental purposes the Filipinos may have 
lacked at the date of the Admiral’s communications, they were certainly welded. ~ 
into conscious political unity, as one people, in their war for independence against. 
us.” For this and other reasons he believes that Americans should do the graceful 
thing by handing back to the Filipinos their native country, inflicting on them all 

the supposed advantages of self-government, and leaving them to swelter in the inter- . 

a national pottage and to stew in their own juice until Japan shall be ready to gobble 
up the savoury mess. It is true that Mr. Blount favours the precious bill, introduced 

by Mr. W. A. Jones in the House of Representatives on March 20, 1912, which pro- 
yides that the process of independence-giving shall be gradual: for the final sun of 

ay true democratic freedom is not to rise until the morning of the magic Fourth of July, 
1921. With a naiveté that is truly American he pleads, moreover, for the neutralisa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands in order that they may be protected from the greedy 

fish of the Pacific, apparently forgetful that the only nation whose accession to < 
s treaty of neutralisation would be of any use, can “land an army on American soi 
at Aparri any time she wants to, overnight—an army several times that of the total 
American force in the Philippines,’ and is not likely to sheath her Damocles’ sword 

in the folds of a parchment document. In exchanging the Spaniards for the Americans, 

it is quite possible that the Filipinos enthroned King Log instead of King Stork— 
though we do not think so—but there can be no probable doubt of their ultimate 
destiny should the American Government ever bow to the recurring demands of ultra- 

democratic citizens for an independent Philippine republic. 

One portion of Mr. Blount’s eloquent plea, on behalf of the Filipinos, for freedom strikes 
us as peculiarly inept and as pure sentimentalism. It is quite certain that no question 
of abstract right can determine the future of the Philippines. They have been placed 
by Providence athwart the path of the rapacious nations of the world, and the only 

‘semblance of freedom they can at present possess is guaranteed by the maintenance 
of the balance of power in the Far East. When, therefore, Mr. Blount pleads that 
because the United States wants “South America to be a real friend to the Monroe 
Doctrine, which she certainly is not enthusiastic about now, and .will never be while 
we remain wedded to the McKinley Doctrine of benevolent assimilation of uncon- 
. senting people—people anxious to develop, under God, along their own lines,” the 
Philippines must be placed on the altar of independence in order to quieten uneasy 
questionings of the disinterestedness of the big Pan-American brother in dealing with 
* his weaker brethren, it becomes evident that the author is playing to the South 
American gallery. ‘‘ Win the respectful sympathy of the South American Republics,” 
See _ he says in effect; “ convince them that the Stars and Stripes stand for political freedom 
even if they lead to commercial absorption,” and the commercial conquest of the 
delectable lands to the south of Panama is a thing already accomplished. 

In reading Mr. Blount’s book we become more “and more convinced that the true 

=~ interests of the United States, as well as those of the British Empire, are inseparably 
connected with the preservation of the status quo in the Far East. Abstract theories 
of right and justice cannot stand against the stern reality of facts. America, having 
“put her hand to the plough, cannot turn back. She has led the Filipinos as far as 
possible, for the present, upon the path of freedom. Representative institutions are 
already in operation. The central government, composed of the Governor-General an 
eight commissioners, of whom four are Americans and four are Filipinos, preserves 
nice balance in the constitution and controls the deliberations of the House of Assembly. 
ey by about twelve per cent. of the population. The provincial 

ected by the popular vote, except in the six no {CED RE i 
municipal government has been established in 
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and the exercise of" ‘the limited franchise that exists cannot be expected to fit the 
Filipinos for an independence they could not maintain—even under “neutralisation.” 
On the whole, Mr. Roosevelt, and not Mr. Blount, seems to take the longest view. 
The Filipinos, said the great exponent of American expansion, “have yet a long 
road to traverse before being fit for complete self-government and before deciding, 
as would then be their right, if such self-government should bé accompanied by entire 
independence. Probably a generation’ will pass, and perhaps a much longer time, before 


that point is reached.” 
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THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM, A a 


uy 
Ix publishing “The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754,”* Messrs. Macmillan have added 
two volumes to the rapidly-increasing number of books that bring distinction to the 
study of colonial history. ‘Their author, Mr. George Beer, has already written valuable 
monographs on two periods of the earlier history of British colonisation. His “ British i 
Colonial Policy, 175441765” and his “ Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578- 
1660” demonstrated that he was specially qualified for research work amongst the 
accumulation of papers relating to the origin and growth of the British colonies in - 
the West Indies and in North America. They showed his peculiar talent for’ picking 
wt important facts from the enormous masses of trivial and unimportant detail which 
orm the bed-rock of colonial history. The historical student will find in the present 
volumes a wealth of material, much of which is of great importance, set out clearly 
and concisely. If the function of history be to hold up a mirror to the present, 
and so to describe the lessons of the past that he who runs may read, Mr. Beer 
has performed a meritorious service in describing the economic past of the British 
Empire in America. He is eminently fair in his treatment of the old colonial system. 
“The facts presented,” he says, “have not been weighed either in the scale of the 
free-trader or in that of the protectionist. In the form in which they are presented 
they can be further interpreted by either school, and probably both will draw from , 
them conclusions satisfactory to themselves.” ‘The function of the historian being to 
describe, as well as to trace, cause and effect, the temptation is always strong to study j 
past events in the light of present-day theories,.-'The great historians of the past 
have generally been good party men, whose chief-aim has been to bolster up’ their 
pet political theories. Such methods made for literature but not necessarily for history. 
But, lifeless and colourless as the’ writings of the opposite school must frequently seem, `+ 
they are in reality far more valuable and suggestive to the’ reader who troubles to 
think than many of the brilliant passages of past masters of English prose. So it is ~ 
with Mr. Beer's able historical investigations into the economic history of British ae 
colonisation and administration. $ : i 
Mr. Beer’s chief aim has been to describe the operations of the “complex system 
of regulations whose fundamental aim was to create a self-sufficient commercial empire 
of mutually complementary economic parts”; and to “ascertain precisely what the 
statesmen of the day sought to accomplish, what means they employed for the pur- . 
pose,” and “to what extent these instruments were adapted to the actual situation.” Á 
In thus examining the central and local administrative system he shows what an 
extremely important” part the Navigation Act of 1660—founded asit was upon the 
principles of colonial trade followed in the preceding years—played “in the economic 
development of the old Empire. The “Charta Maritima” of Josiah Child, or the 
“Sea Magna Charta” of Sir Francis Brewster, was the fundamental document of the 
new period of colonial expansion that set in with the Commonwealth and continued: : 
into the Georrian era. Its chief aim was to make the British Em ire. a eel a PeRS, 
self-supplying, closed commercial corporation, and to prevent torier from’ securit 4 $ 
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7 ee i i . 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. xvi-381,: 
-  * The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754. By George Louis Beer a 
vii-382. New York and wenden: f cmillan & Co. 1912. 68 oz.—17s. 6d. ~~ des 
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the benefit of the new sources of supply ‘opened up by English’ colonisation. How 
j far it was successful is ably shown by the author. Mr. Beer, moreover, clearly shows 


how difficult it was to fit the American colonies, or at least those of New England, 

into the preconceived economic system. So soon as it ywas recognised that they would 

= compete with the Mother Country by supplying products that might just as well be 
pa cultivated in England, statesmen of the period became convinced that it would be a 
= = good policy to foster the West Indian colonies and the American plantations at the 
i æxpense of the northern colonies, which in no degree conformed to the ideal type and 
_did not contribute to any extent the advantages expected from colonisation. The 
ia ‘importance of the plantations was recognised by all. “The Plantaéon trade is one 
` of the greatest Nurseries of the shipping and seamen of this Kingdome, and one of 
the greatest branches of its Trade,” reported the Commissioners of the Customs in 
1678, and it was estimated in the same year that. “these Plantations, Newcastle 
Trade, and the Fishery, make # of all the seamen in ye Nation.” With regard tc 

p colonisation itself, in the earliest period it was generally thought that England wa: 
___over-populated and emigration was extensively advocated as a means for relieving 
` ihis congestion.. But it was gradually recognised that the population of England was 


= 


a s ; 

q by no means equal to the productive capacity of the country, and Penn’s theory 
that “colonies are the Seeds of Nations begun and nourish’d by the care of wise 

y and populous Countries; as conceiving them best for the Increase of humane Stock 


and. beneficial for Commerce” gave place to proposals to “stopp the draine that 
carrys away the Natives from us,” for “Ireland and our Plantations Rob us of all 
the growing Youth and Industry of the Nation whereby it becomes weak and feeble, 
.. and the Strength, as well as Trade, becomes decayed and diminished.” Especially 
those colonies that “already. [i.c. in 1671], and will dayly grow more destructive to 
the trade of this Kingdome ” were. regarded with disfavour, and many statesmen were 
only inclined to tolerate our connection with the New England Colonies lest they 
should fall into the hands of some other European country. Space will not permit 
any adequate review of Mr. Beer’s remarkably interesting volumes, but enough has 
been said for us to recognise how, even at the present day, our theories of colonisation 
s aro as nebulous as they were in the Stuart and Georgian periods—for critics still 
speak of the drain of the best of our population, whilst others preach the gospel of 
, our economic distress due to overcrowding. With» regard to commerce Mr. Beer 
] „gives abundant illustrations that will fit into the Schemes of both the “ low-heels” 
and the “high-heels.” 
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» (By the, LIBRARIAN, R.C.I.) ; 

a Fraser, John Foster.—Panama and What It Means. Post Svo. Map and illust. Pp. ix-291. 
`- London: Cassell & Co. 18 oz.—6s. ` 

Of the many books relating to the Panama Canal that are pouring from the press few have 
~ hitherto given a popular and readable account of the progress and meaning of this immense 
_ + undertaking. Mr. John Foster Fraser’s “ Panama and What It Means” is essentially popular 
_ —g00d journalism but indifferent literature. In fact Mr. Fraser seems to have purposely written 
down to his public. ‘Bat in spite of this fact he manages to introduce a number of interesting side- 
lights on the great venture. He is too experienced a traveller and too clever a writer to 
- issue anything that is unreadable, but those in search of detailed information, instead of 
picturesque detail iplating to the Panama Canal must read elsewhere. _ Where Mr. Fraser 
does score is in» the ‘information he gives about the conditions of life in the Canal Zone. 
F „The chapters on jvages and living, and management and men are interesting, because in — 
t ^. dealing with the human element the author is a past master. One aspect of the building 
of Canal stands forth clearly. Whilst the labour of the world has been placed under 
utie ae mericans, sluggish Spaniards, lithe Italians, round-face nese, and 
Scandinavians ‘taking their part in the building of the Canal—it is inte g to note 
at fully half of ‘the labour is made up of British ‘subjects. The male population consists 
Of 22,000 British subjects—mainly negroes from Jamaica and Ba los—8,000 Americans from — 
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ted States, and the rest from other countries. 
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Broun, A. F.—Sylviculture in the Tropics. S8vo. Pp. xviii-809. Illust. London: Mac. ~ 
milan & Co. 1912. 32 0z.—8s. 6d. 

This work, which forms one of a series of useful books on tropical agriculture now being 
published by Messrs. ‘Macmillan & Co., is divided into four portions dealing with the factors 
that govern and influence the existence of forests, the formation and regeneration of forests, 
the training and improvement of forest crops, and special measures of maintenance and 
protection. An important section on the influence of forests on climate and locality should 
be carefully studied by all who are interested in this question. The author points out.that 
owing to the gradual destruction of forests, immense tracis of territory now lie arid and 
deserted, instancing the desert areas of Central Asia and the Northern Sahara. He shows 
how Greece, Italy, and Spain have all suffered from the removal of forests and mentions 
other countries that are now suffering from deforestation. It is well to be reminded how 
recklessly and improvidently the forest resources of the world are being squandered owing to 
the greedy exploitation of their timbered riches. Mr. Broun, who was at one time in the 
Indian Forest Service and has lately been Director of Woods and Forests, in the Sudan, is 

well known as an expert on the subject.. His book describes all aspects of forestry and_is a 
valuable contribution to the subject. e 2 
Twentieth-Century Impressions of Brazil: its History, People, Commerce, Industries, and Resources. 
4to. Pp. 1,064. Maps, portraits, and illust. London: Lloyd’s Greater Britain Publishing 
Co. 1913. 
There is probably no country on the face of the globe in which the potential and unexploited — 
wealth is greater than in Brazil. With an arca of over three million square miles—nearly 

[fee hundred thousand square miles greater than that of the United States without Alaska— 

nd with a population of twenty-two millions, it is safe to say that Brazil and its riches aro 

practically unknown to the average Englishman. Of the South American States the Argentine, 
with its seven million inhabitants of whom about 30,000 are British, has come in for the lion’s 
share of attention, partly because the country has seemed more suited for the settlement of 

English immigrants and partly because in recent years British capitalists have been more 

attracted to the southern Republic and have largely left the financing of Brazilian enterprises ~ « 

in the hands of American, French, and Belgian financiers. But the resources of Brazil are . F 

so enormous, and jts area is so immense, that thero can be little doubt that there will bo a Z 
turn in the tide of investments now that the stability of the national government is more 
assured. It has been computed that if the United States of Brazil were as densely populated 
as is Franco they would have 622,000,000 inhabitants, or, if as thickly peopled as Germany, 
955,000,000. Here is a field for enterprise that, in view of the activities of the Pan- 
American Union, British capitalists cannot afford to overlook. We are all the more indebted 
therefore for the handsome and massive volume which has just been issued by the Lloyd’s 
Greater Britain Publishing Company. In over one thousand closely-printed pages, three 
columns to the page, the resources, products, and industries of this immense slice of South 
American territory are- clearly and concisely described for the benefit of English readers. 
Under the direction of Mr. Reginald Lloyd, and the editorship of Messrs. W. Feldwick and 
L. T. Delaney the volume is divided into different sections describing the geology, climate, 
fauna, flora, ethnology, government, railways, agriculture, mines, and history of the country, 
with other sections devoted to the different States which make up the body corporate of 
Brazil. The historical account, written by Mr. Arnold Wright, gives an excellent epitome ~ 
of its interesting and stirring history. The volume is profusely illustrated with hundreds of 
portraits, views, and other illustrations, and it is handsomely bound. As a guide to those E 
who desiro reliablo and up-to-date information about the largest of the South American 
Republics it forms an indispensable work of reference. The letterpress is entirely in English, 
but a Portuguese edition has also been printed. : 


Murray, Hon. C. Gideon.—A United West Indies. 12mo. Map. Pp. 127. London: West 
Strand Publishing Co. 1912. 1s. 

In this unpretentious but suggestive little book Mr. Gideon Murray, the Administrator _ 
ef St. Vincent, elaborates his plans for a confederated West Indies. ‘The question of & © 
union of the West Indian colonies has been brought forward again and. again, but hitherto 
most of the schemes have been too ambitious, Mr. Murray’s plan is more modest, and 
although it can only be regarded as tentative in its application and as by no means a 
final solution of the thorny problem of union in the West Indies, it offers a solution of 
certain difficulties that cannot fail to. appeal to those who sce that the progress of oven 
will eventually force the West Indies to adopt a more centralised form o EREE m 
as tho Ba ag and British Honduras. The proposed union, would therefore consist, of 


iti Ti , Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and the Leeward 
British Guiana, Trinidad, Barbados lation of about 1,100,000 and a total trade of some 


i opu y ; ; 
oios phien alarsa RP plans with admirable lucidity, and his book forms an 
extremely valuable contribution to the study of West Indian politics. — TE 
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` were touched upon by the mover and subsequent speakers. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Institute was held on April 15. The Report of the 
Council, which was unanimously adopted, will appear, together with the discussion 
which ensued, in the forthcoming Year Book. Earl Grey presided, 

i and, in the absence of Sir Bevan Edwards, the adoption of the Report 
: was moved by the Vice-Chairman, Sir Godfrey Lagden. The 

regret which was expressed for the Chairman’s illness will be sincerely shared by all 


. Fellows, and especially by those who are aware how indefatigably and successfully 


Sir Bevan has devoted himself to the interests of the Institute. With the continuous 


development of the Institute’s activities, the responsibilities of the chairmanship 
are becoming more arduous every year. 


Tue Report contains a record of continuous progress, of which the salient points 
For the year ended 
ConGnuous ` December 31, the number of Fellows and Associates increased from 
Progress. 5,608 to 7,177, and the income from £8,597 to £11,127. The current 
year has opened well, the membership to date being 7,520. This 
gratifying result may be attributed generally to the circumstances that the Institute 
is nowadays “ palpitating with life,” as Colonel Allen said in a speech of warm support 
and useful suggestion. Its vitality reflects the energy infused by Earl Grey’s person- 
ality. The past year witnessed some vigorous work on the part of the special 
committees, the definite establishment of the City luncheons, and the Secretary’s 
highly successful visit to Canada—an experiment which is tu be repeated this summer 
in South Africa. In the course of the discussion appreciative references were made to 
the management of the Library and to the illustrated lectures. The new year has 
already been signalised by the decision to found the Research Medal and School 
Essay Prizes, and by the alteration of the Rules so as to admit male Associates in 


the United Kingdom, which should be the means to a wide extension of support. 


Durme his visit, now unhappily over, Colonel Allen attended several meetings 
ofthe Institute. Besides the public meetings, he was present one night at the private 


Distinguished meeting of the Australian Section, which has become a most success- 
ful institution for the furtherance of informal discussion of Imperial s 


questions. On the same occasion Sir Joseph Ward was present, 


and also Lord Milner, whose participation was highly appreciated by the members. 
A 


ithe Annual Meeting a hearty welcome, led y the President, awas accorded By, 
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low minimum subscription. But it is quite in acc 
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when Sir Charles Tupper, who again travels from Vancouver to London at the age 
of ninety-two, was helping to found the confederation of the colonies in British North 
America, Sir Frederick Young and his associates were reciprocating that Imperial 
eflort by founding the Institute—forty-six years ago. 

Tur following letter has been received by the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Institute in Bristol from the Sheriff of that City : 

; Dear Dr. WYNTER,—I have given part of this site (2 Whiteladies 
Bristol Road, next to Victoria Rooms), for public improvement, and the house 
Leads. will be demolished immediately. It will be the most prominent site in 
Bristol for Imperial purposes when tho King Edward Memorial is completed. 

I shall be pleased to give the freehold for the purpose of erecting a building for the “ United 
Empire League” (or whatever name is finally adopted by the R.C.I.) if, within two years 
from this date, you are able to form a local society bearing the above name, embracing all 
the local members of kindred socicties with similar aims, having at least 500 members in 
Bristol and neighbourhood, paying a minimum subscription of £1 ls. per annum, which 
would include associate’s privileges of the R.C.I. and receipt of the splendid monthly magazine, 
UNITED EMPIRE. 

Tho particular form the society shall take, and its activities, the members themselves 
will decide. If you get the minimum 500 members it will not be difficult to get your money 
for the building to be erected thereon by the issue of debentures bearing interest. I simply 
reserve the right to approve the plans of a suitable building to be erected, and will keep the 
site empty for two years from this date in the hope that my offer and challenge will be 
accepted and completed within that time. 

The offer is made in support of Earl Grey’s forward policy of ‘“ 100,000 members for the 
Royal Colonial Institute,” and because I believe the needs and the responsibilities of this 
great Empire should be brought before representative men of the ancient city of Bristol,which 
is the metropolis of the west of England. If they can be knit together without distinction 
of politics or religion it will be a great gain to the Empire. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. T. LENNARD, 
Sherifi of the City and County of Bristol. 
Henbury Court, near Bristol, 
April 10, 1912. 


Needless to say, this generous and patriotic offer, which was announced at the Annual 
Meeting, is heartily appreciated by the Fellows of the Institute. It falls to be dealt 
“with, in the first instance, by the newly-created General Purposes Committee of 
the Council, who will spare no effort to make the most of so splendid an opening. 
It comes opportunely just when the way has been cleared by the creation of the new 
Associateship for the extension of the Institute’s organisation throughout the pro- 
vinces. If the Bristol scheme is a success we may hope that Mr. Lennard’s example 
will be followed widely. 


ee ee 


all the local members of kindred societies with similar aims,” quite fits in with the 
Council’s conception of what the Institute should be and do. Of 

pacmabeneol course, the high subscription may debar from regular membership — 
One Another. many iG belong to the Victoria League or other societies with a 
ord with the ideas of the Council 
to aim at co-ordinating the work of all the Imperial societies, with a view to muțual 
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support in furtherance of the great purpose which is common to them all. In Canada 
Mrs. Boomer, the president of the London (Ont.) branch of the National Council of 
Women, has issued a pamphlet urging the members of that society to support the 
) Institute. Meanwhile the recent conference in New Zealand of the branches there 
| of the Overseas Club will have furnished Mr. Wrench with a detailed knowledge which 
should be most useful to the Council when he joins that body on his return from 
Australia and South Africa. We are glad to hear from him that the New Zealand Club 
5 is successfully emulating the example of the Canadian Clubs to which we referred 
last month. 


Mr. HERBERT GARRISON, our official lecturer, has delivered several lectures 
during the past month, and ever yw xere met with an enthusiastic reception. As one 


ie result of Mr. Garrison’s work, over 200 new members have been 
k 


- added to the Institute, the greater number of wh i- 
eA: ; g om have been nomi 


| nated by him. At Stockport the lecture was promoted by the 
| Corporation Education Committee and was held in their beautiful Town Hall; the 
audience numbered nearly 1,500. A similar number greeted Mr. Garrison at Leeds, — 
where the lecture was organised by the Leeds Institute of Literature, Art, and Science. 
It is hoped that our Fellows residing in provincial centres will do what they can to 
promote lectures in their several districts. 
ABUNDANT material for dice; ussion real controversy was furnished by Mr. Churchill's 
speech ppeoducing the naval estimates. The dubious reception in Europe of the 
“naval holiday ” proposal, speedily followed by the announcement 
of Germany’s great aerial programme, of which the main intention 
is naval, can only have served to strengthen the feeling throughout 
the Empire that resolute organisation of the whole for defence is an urgent necessity. 
From that standpoint the most important part of the First Lord’s statement was his — 
declaration of the Admiralty’s latest plan of Imperial co-operation. Its two parts are 
mutually dependent. On the assumption that the Dominions would be willing to 
provide the capital ships of a general-service squadron, to be based on Gibraltar, the 
Admiralty suggests that they should direct their policies of local development to the 
provision of the “ necessary naval bases, dockyards, cruisers, local flotillas, or other 
ancillary craft which would enable the Imperial squadron to operate for a prolonged 
_ period in any particular threatened theatre to which it might be sent.” To this 
squadron would be assigned the three prospective Canadian ships, together with the 
yi alaya and New Zealand. 


[is proposal must be oe as officially superseding, at least for the moment 
the D different scheme which the Admiralty originated at the Subsidiary Conferenc e 
of 1909. Under that scheme the “ local navies ” of the Do S, 
which were to remain under local control in time of peac 
Some emer gency arose, were to constitute the per 


The Admiralty’s 
Proposal, 
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well as cruisers and smaller craft. To such Dominions as could not undertake a fleet 
unit, the opportunity was left open of direct contribution to the Imperial navy. But 
these two methods, fleet units and direct contribution, were then presented as distinct 
alternatives; whereas it is now proposed that the development of a local navy, of a 
less ambitious type, should supplement the contribution of battleships to a squadron 
which would always be under Imperial control. ` It would be unfair, however, on the 
strength of such changes of policy to charge the Admiralty with not knowing its own 
mind. For thirty years—the whole lifetime of this question—the Admiralty has stood 
consistently for continuous unified control of all the naval forces of the Empire. When- 
ever it has modified that attitude, as in 1907 and 1909, it has confessedly done so out of 
deference to the political susceptibilities of the Dominions and at some sacrifice of the 
strategical ideal. Whenever those susceptibilities appear to weaken, the Admiralty 
quickly reverts, as now, to what it has always conceived to be the strategical best. 


Tx principle there is nothing new in this latest proposal, which merely combines 
the features of previous schemes. In so far as the new squadron is to be for general 
service, t.e. not tied to particular waters, and is to be open to seamen 
and officers from the Dominions, it reproduces.on a more extended 
scale the Australasian naval agreement of 1902, by which the Common- 

wealth and New Zealand jointly agreed to subsidise an Imperial squadron. That the 

Dominions and Colonies should take responsihility for the provision of coaling stations 

and dockyards is, historically, the oldest of all the Admiralty’s proposals, having been 

urged vigorously at the first of the Imperial Conferences in 1887. The plan of 

“ancillary ” naval forces in the Dominions, or forces auxiliary to a regular squadron, 
was put forward by the Admiralty at the Conference of 1907 as the right plan for any 
Dominion that might prefer to create a local navy rather than make a direct contribution. 
But on that occasion, when the political situation in Canada as well as Australia was 
very unfavourable to contribution, the Admiralty resisted the pressure of the New 
Zealand Premier who wished to be told definitely which of the two methods was the 
better. To-day the political circumstances in Canada may have seemed to allow the 
experts more latitude, compatibly with prudence, to make an absolute recommend- 
ation. Whereas Sir Wilfrid Laurier always thought must of Canadian autonomy, 
Mr. Borden has boldly inquired for the strategical best. The proposal that the con- 
tributed Imperial squadron should be based on Gibraltar rather than on any station 
more central in the Empire. is au innovation of detail rather than principle. 


No New 
Principle. 


Tue reception of the Admiralty’s proposal in the Dominions was mixed. As regards 
Canada, where one would suppose that the Government would support it and the 
Opposition deprecate it, the announcement was followed by a 

Dominions’ sudden silence of the cables, which hitherto had been busy with 
Response: the progress of the naval controversy. Only from New Zealand 
was there any abundance of comment which was thought likely to interest the British 
public. The general tenor was favourable to the genene; though the selection of 
Gibraltar was not universally approved. Colonel Allen’s immediate criticism, “We 
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l do not fear any European force: that is the crux of the matter,” sufficiently indicates 


the main point of the dissatisfaction. From Australia the reports were more scanty 
but more definite. It was expected there that eventually New Zealand and Canada 

would co-operate with the Commonwealth in re-establishing British naval power in 
the Pacific, so that the new proposal could only be a temporary expedient. But more 
significant than any press comment was Mr. Fishers announcement, a few days 
later, of the future naval programme of his Government, should they survive the 
next elections. Their intention is to provide another battleship, three destroyers, 
two submarines, a supply ship, and to start a naval aviation school. Practically this 
seems to mean providing another fleet unit. Or, it amounts to an acceleration of 
the ambitious “ Henderson ° programme. The resolute energy of the proposal 
is most stimulating. Nowhere else has the proportion of deeds to words hitherto 
attained so high a standard. 


3 In the same speech Mr. Fisher again advocated the holding of another nava 
3 conference, preferably in one of the Dominions, with a view to reaching “ a proper 
f understanding concerning the protection of British interests in 

The Australian ae 5 3 I 3 : 
Policy the Pacific.” Clearly the conception of protecting those interests from 


the base àt Gibraltar does not appeal strongly to Australian patriot- 
ism. But it need not be assumed that Gibraltar was chosen simply with a view to 
the reinforcement of the fleets in European waters. Until we are cognisant of the 
attitude of South Africa we do not know all the circumstances of which the Admiralty 
had to take account. It is known that in accordance with the recent resolution of the 
Union Parliament the South African Government has been consulting the Imperial 
authorities, and conceivably South Africa may prefer to support the Eritish navy in 
Europe rather than a Dominions’ fleet in the Pacific. At the same time, the idea which 
comes so naturally to Englishmen of concentrating all the battleships of the Empire 
in European waters, though it may be sound in logical strategy, runs counter to an 
instinct of the Pacific communities which is far too vital to be ignored. If there were 
an alliance with Germany and none with Japan, would Englishmen be content to have 
all the battleships concentrated in the Pacific, denuding European waters’ Would 
they leave the Empire’s interests in Europe to the protection of the predominant 
naval power there, especially if the alliance were not harmonious in regard 
to an essential point of British national policy? Since, however, the Canadian 
battleships could not be ready for two or three years, the Gibraltar scheme cannot 
mature at any early date, and so there is plenty of time for full consideration The 
question of manning remains to be tackled. 


É 


THERE was widespread disappointment over the failure of the contending parties 
= in Canada to effect during the Easter adjournment some arrangement for the passage 
* Ciara of the Naval Bill, which the Opposition continued to obstruct by every 
osur 
h 
ia Canada. means in their Bowes On the one hand the Govern 


€ can reciprocity was before the country at the last elections. Any such man 
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so as to wipe out at once the reproach that the senior Dominion was doing nothing 
while the others were acting. Moreover, Mr. Borden contends that the proposal 
is to render aid to the Empire “under conditions which will enable a Canadian 
naval service to be established in the future if the Canadian people so desire and 
determine.” On the other hand Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in support of his party’s demand 
for an appeal to the country, argued that a vital change in Canada’s traditional policy 
was being pressed with undue haste in the absence of a definite mandate, and to the 
detriment of regular parliamentary business, such as the year’s financial provision. 
Whatever may be the merits of this dispute Mr. Borden decided that there was nothing 
for it but to introduce the closure, from which the Canadian Parliament has hitherto 
been free. It is easy to understand his reluctance to resort to that expedient. 
Canadians are jealous of parliamentary liberty, among other traditions of British 
constitutionalism. Some of our readers may remember the words of anxiety with which 
Mr. Borden’s colleague, Mr. Foster, alluded to the peculiar responsibility of the people 
in Britain as guardians of those traditions, in his address to the Institute a few months 
ago. To many statesmen oversea the constitutional system in Britain seems lately 
to have taken a downward course, and the first fatal step is traced to the closure. 
Qn general principles it is desirable that the occasion in,Canada for so questionable 
departure, if come it must, should not be associated with the policy of Imperial 
nion. But much depends on the ultimate attitude, whatever it may be, of the 
Janadian people towards the particular measure for the sake of which the innovation 
is proposed. Most of the press correspondents aver that the general opinion favours 
the contzibution and is impatient of the Opposition tactics. 


Cotonet ALLEN, the New Zealand Minister of Defence, who was in London all this 
time, does not appear to have been consulted beforehand in regard to the Admiralty’s 
Imperial proposal, judging by his remarks to an interviewer next day, 
eton Referring to the selection of Gibraltar he said: “Of” course 

Mr. Churchill may have reasons to convince me that his choice is 
a sound one even from our point of view, but I have heard of none yet, though I may 
do so before I leave England.” And yet Colonel Allen—like Mr. Borden in a somewhat 
similar case last summer—is supposed to have been admitted by the Imperial 
Government to confidence and consultation in connection with all matters of Imperial 
policy affecting the Dominions. Mr. Churchill himself, in explaining the scheme, 
said that the Dominions would be consulted “ on all the movements of this squadron 
which are not dominated by military considerations.” That, again, does not sound 
very promising. Movements dominated by military considerations would surely 
include movements induced by the course of foreign policy, which is the very matter 
in respect of which the Canadian Government require to have a real voice as the 
- condition of naval contribution. Evidently there is something lacking to make the 
new system of consultation a practical reality. In one view the missing is 
nines representation in an Empire Parliament, which should control the Imperial 
ai 


a he 
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MBANWHILE there has been an interesting further development in the organisation 
e Committee of Imperial Defence. The Government have secured the services 


of th of their great political opponent, Mr. A. J. Balfour, upon a special 
Defence sub-committee appointed to consider afresh the question of invasion 
Committee. which was dealt with before under Mr. Balfour’s Administration 
and with ‘hich he then made himself thoroughly familiar. Tt is true that no sub- 


committee, formed to investigate a particular question, can have the same position as 
the general committee itself. But Colonel Seely’s remarks in announcing the event to 
the House of Commons (March 19) were such as to suggest that the Government 
considered that they were making an important departure affecting the constitution of 
the Committee. The ordinary objection to admitting Opposition representatives to 
the Committee is that in practice the Committee deals with matters of policy, and in 
such matters the Government cannot admit the other side to a share of responsibility 
without destroying the system of party government. But, as has been pointed out 
before in these pages, the Defence Committee was never intended originally to deal 
with questions of policy. It cannot constitutionally do so (as the present Government 
have often admitted) ; and in the official dispatch of December 10, offering representa - 
tion on the Committee to the Dominions, policy seemed to be reserved for independent 
consultation between British and Dominion Ministers. The Committee thus seemed 
to he limited to its original function of rendering expert opinions ontechnical questions ; 
and why should the acknowledged leaders of the Opposition be debarred from knowing 
the opinions of the experts ? British experience, ab any rate, can afford cogent 
arguments against the existing system, whereby the Government of the day can 
always claim the support of the Defence Committee for the ministerial policy. It 1s 
interesting to know from Mr. Asquith that the South African Government haye 
already replied to the circular dispatch ; but the nature of the reply has not yet been 
divulged. 


i Somm time ago we noted the publication of the verbatim report of a speech by the 
Canadian Prime Minister in the English newspapers, the morning after it had been 
Empire delivered at Ottawa, as an event illustrating the growth of an 
Newspapers. Imperial consciousness. The same tendency happily continues: 
The inside page of the Tunes, which is reserved for the principal 
news of the day, was devoted one morning to reproducing the main passages of the 
eyes ee on the second reading of the Canadian Nava whieh aa 
ee ave lost their Imperial interest nearly a month after the division adh 
AE. More recently the Morning Post, always attentive to Imperial ge” : 
Gh is readers the full text of the important speech in which, on Mare ee 
J Fleetwood Wilson, the Finance Member of the Indian Legislative Cour cil 
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replied to a motion made by an Indian member in favour of Imperial Preference, 
which the official members were called upon to resist. 


Tue Finance Member’s statement was felt by some to mark an advance towards 
the eventual, and perhaps not very distant, alignment of India in what he described 
as the “general Empire movement” towards a system of mutual 
Preference. Essaying to treat the subject academically—since it 
cannot at present become a practical issue in India—he sustained the 
traditional case for Free Trade by assuming as axiomatic various principles which are 
often disputed by Tariff Reformers in England. But he argued that, since the develop- 
ment of India must always be “dependent on and primarily affected by the policy 
pursued by the British Empire as a whole, and particularly by the United Kingdom,” 
Indian leaders ought to prepare themselves for eventualities by studying the subject 
of Preference. His statement served to modify the position taken up by Sir James 
Mackay (now Lord Inchcape) who spoke for the India Office at the Imperial Conference 
in 1907 and was at pains to emphasise the risks to India of foreign retaliation in the 

vent of her Government adopting Imperial Preference. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

semed to admit the possibility of this apprehension being no longer well founded. 
lso he showed no disposition to undeirate the potentialities of Japan, with her 
advantages of cheap labour and proximity, as a competitor in the Indian market. 
He pointed out that while British trade was still predominant in this market, other 
countries were improving their relative position. 


India and 
Preference. 


Tar thorny subject of Asiatic immigration has lately engaged the attention of 
both Canada and the United States. Identical principles are adopted by the two 
Governments. Their policy is to cultivate commercial relations with 
Japan by means of a treaty, and to rely upon the restraint of emigra- 
tion by the Japanese authorities rather than upon the restraint of 

immigration at their own ports. In Canadaa Billhas been introduced by the Govern- 
ment, and has received the approval of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, by which the Dominion 
adheres to the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 1911. Mr. Borden expects that when this Bill 
becomes law the Japanese Government will make a declaration confirming their inten- 
tion, already signified, of continuing to regulate the emigration at their end, following 
their similar declaration in connection with the United States treaty. It will be 
remembered that Canada’s eventual adhesion to the last Anglo-Japanese treaty of 
commerce presently led to a regrettable incident at Vancouver. This time there seems 
no likelihood of any similar occurrence; because the present Dominion Government 
appear to have taken full account of British Columbian feeling, and they enjoy the 
political support of the provincial Government. But the Federal authorities at 
Washington are less fortunate. Quite lately Japan has again had occasion to protest 
against the threatened action of the Californian Legislature, which would debarJ apanese 
hich Japan regards as contravening her treaty rights. 
the tension of this delicate question has 


Asiatic 
Immigration. 


fesidents from owning land, wW 
It seems noteworthy that in recent years 
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relaxed in the British Empire but not in the United States. Is it true that some- 
how California has less regard than British Columbia, and much less than any of the 
large self-governing Dominions, for the responsibilities of the central government 


which directs foreign affairs ? It is a point to be considered in weighing proposals 
for the political reorganisation of the Empire. 


Tar death of Lord Wolseley removes one of the most distinguished figures 
from the pageantry of British history. Few acquainted with the story of the 
nee growth of the Empire during the last fifty years will not have 
Lord Wolseley. experienced a feeling of regret at the passing of one who 

played so distinguished a part in its expansion and consolidation. 

Although Lord Wolseley was never pitted against trained European troops and thus 
missed the supreme test of generalship, the exigencies of the British Empire enablec 
him to display those qualities of successful organisation and brilliant leadership fo 

which he was noted. He had barely reached manhood when in the attack on Myat- 
tun’s stronghold in Burma he demonstrated that impetuosity and dash were at least 
one of his qualifications for promotion ; and when later during the Indian Mutiny, 
the bloodless Red River Expedition, the Ashanti Campaign, and the Zulu War, he 
showed the more important quality of careful organisation combined with tact and 
discretion in the hour of victory, it was plain that he was marked out for the highest 
command in the British Army. 


Rien ne a 


In Egypt, where Lord Wolseley was placed in charge of the troops for the relief 
of Gordon, he worked strenuously for the success of the expedition. He pressed again 
and again upon the Government the necessity for a speedy move 
up the Nile and for an autumn expedition to Khartum. The history 
of the disastrous events of 1884-1885, when the whole of Europe 
was anxiously awaiting news from the beleagured garrison, is too well known to need 
recapitulation. The tragic scene enacted in Khartum was largely due to the vacillating 
policy of the Government, whilst the menacing state of European afiairs tobbed 
Wolseley of the éclat of a further expedition which might in some measure have retrieved 
the disasters in the Sudan. ‘The expedition was broken up, and from that time Lord 
Wolseley was employed upon administrative work in connection with the organisation 
of the army, becoming Commander-in-Chief in 1895 when he succeeded H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge. During his service at the War Office several much-needed reforms 
were initiated and carried through, their successful accomplishment being due in no 
small measure to the tact displayed by the Commander-in-Chief in overcoming the — 
opposition of vested interests and in recognising that a thorough reform of War Office 
inertia could only be achieved by slow and painful processes. Displaying conspicuous 
= energy Lord Wolseley yet remembered that the road to reorganisation would never be 
Z aken ata gallop. The Council of the Institute, voicing the feeling of the Fellows, 
ave passed a vote of condolence with Lady and Hon. Frances Wolseley. : 


The Sudan 
Campaign. 


b 
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Tur Underwood Tariff Bill, representing the first draft of the tariff revision to 
which the new American Administration is pledged, is of material interest to every 
part of the Empire which has anything to export, particularly | 
Canada and the West Indies. But the Bill has to run a difficult 
course before it can become law, and is likely to be considerably 
amended. As it stands it seems to go a long way towards meeting the demand in 
Canada for freer trade with the United States, though the duty on wheat is not 
abolished but only reduced—from twenty-five cents a bushel to fifteen cents, or from 
about 8s. to 5s. a quarter, which remains two and a half times the duty proposed by 
the Chamberlain party in Britain. Some of the reductions affecting Canada, as in the 
case of wood-pulp and flour, are contingent on reciprocal conditions—a type of 
arrangement which in the past does not seem to have been worked by American 
statesmen with much success. Owing to the world-wide uneasinesss over the cost 

of living the economic results of the American revision, when it is completed, are 
likely to be watched with closer interest than usual. Sceptics are not wanting who 
predict that prices in the United States cannot be materially affected by any tariff 
changes. Of course some one is bound to be disappointed—either the American 
consumer if he does not pay less, or the Canadian producer if he does not receive more ; 
unless a happy dispensation gives them both an appreciable gain. In this North 
American affair the Imperial cause can claim, perhaps, to be tertius gaudens. If the 
Canadian farmer gains, he will do so without entangling the Dominion or possibly 
prejudicing any Imperial potentiality ; while if he finds that with reduced American 
duties he is no better off, he will thenceforth be less eager for continental free trade. 


American 
Tariff. 


THE Empire will watch with sympathy the attempt of an idealist President of the 
United States to give effect to American ideals in the teeth of modern convention 
and vested interests. His principle of appointing cultured rather 
than wealthy men to diplomatic posts has already enabled President 
Wilson to fill the vacancy in London—by the appointment of a 

well-known literary man, Mr. Arthur Page—with satisfaction to the Empire as 

well as to the Republic. But more important is his effort to revert from his pre- 
decessor’s “ dollar diplomacy ” to a disinterested and non-entangling foreign policy, of 
which the first result has been the formal withdrawal of American interest from the Six- 
Power-Loan business in China. President Wilson holds to the principle of the open 

door in China, but he believes that it can be more effectively and honourably main- 
tained from without than from within. He dislikes the methods of the sextuple 
group, which involve the pledging by China of antiquated taxes and foreign control 

of her internal administration, regarding them as “ obnoxious to the principles upon 
which the government of our people rests.” In the same spirit the United States 
decided to accord formal recognition to the Chinese Republic without waiting, as 
bes previously arranged, for concerted action with the other five Powers. Taking Britain 
i and the Dominions together is not the feeling of the Empire probably with President 
> Wilson in this matter? If so, the question arises whether the policy of giving the , 


President 
Wilson’s Policy. 
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Dominions an effective share in the direction of the Empire’s foreign relations is going 
to be compatible with the kind of foreign policy to which Britain is at present 
committed in regard to China. 


Bur it remains to he seen whether in practice President Wilson will discard the 
aims, though he may appear to alter the methods, of “ dollar diplomacy.” That 
“Dollar phrase was invented by his predecessor's admirers to designate 
Diplomacy.?? the policy of using the diplomatic power of the United States to 

secure foreign markets for American industry. In his last message 
to Congress, President Taft explained that a fresh departure in foreign policy had 
been necessitated by the modern industrial expansion of the country. Those same 
conditions confront the new Administration, and President Wilson has already avowed 
his intention of doing whatever can legitimately be done to further American commerce 
abroad. In foreign affairs the American ideal has always been disinterestedness 
and no entanglements, with a tacit reservation in favour of crusades against oppression 
anywhere. But can the policy of “ no entanglements” survive the pressure of the 
well-organised financial and commercial interests which are no longer satisfied with 
the internal opportunities of the United States? That raises the whole question of the 
interconnection between the foreign policy of a State and its economic interests, 
which is the subject set for the first Research Medal of the Institute. In this context 
we may call attention to some remarks of the new German Ambassador to the 
Chambers of Commerce in London. According to the Z'imes (March 13) he began 
his address by declaring that 
diplomacy from the very beginning had been so intimately connected with trade that 
it would not be going too far to say that both were born at the same time ; and commercial 


considerations, the protection of the interests of the trading community, had never failed 
to exercise the strongest influence on the shaping of the foreign policy of great States. 


That doctrine, if accepted, might be susceptible of various applications in various 
circumstances. But as a doctrine it has an obvious bearing on the Imperial question 
of what would be the irreducible minimum of powers to be conferred upon any effective 
central government of the Empire. 


F 

. 

; Ir is announced that the contract for the improved steamship service between 
Canada and the West Indies has been awarded by the Dominion Government to 
Messrs. Pickford & Black. It will be recalled that, consequent upon 


s4 he the settlement of the reciprocal trade agreement at Ottawa in April 
West Indies. last year, tenders were invited for an improved steamer service. 


; The response was unsatisfactory, and the date for delivering tenders 

_ was therefore altered from October to December, with, however, little better result. 
The shipping boom was at its height, and tonnage was so short that the larger com- 

= panies—and many hoped that the Canadian Pacific Railway Company might tender x2 


wa” 


= Valley, can only be successfully exploited by means of the co-operation of the native 
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Pickford & Black is the best that could have been made in the circumstances, though 
it falls far short of the ideal set up by the members of the Royal Commission of 1910, 
who went so far as to advocate the establishment of a fast mail service between the 
United Kingdom and the West Indies via Canada, in place of the present direct com- 
munication—a proposal which was found to be quite impracticable. The present 
contract is, however, for one year only, and must therefore be considered as only a 
tentative one. The subsidy is £40,000, and two new first-class steamers will serve all 
the West Indian Colonies which are participating in the trade agreement, the delay 
in the confirmation of which by Canada is causing not a little surprise and disappoint- 
ment in the West Indies. 


In the tropical portions of South America, as in other parts of the world, where 
tropical products are being cultivated for the European and American markets, the 
i question of an adequate labour supply is of profound importance. 
Labour mn It is not too much to assert that the economic utilisation of the 
HD XO ES equatorial regions depends in the main upon the preservation of 4 
their inhabitants from spoliation and extermination at the hands of eager capitalists 
whose main method is to exploit the present at the expense of the future. Year 
by year natives, unused to prolonged labour, are being driven into the economic mill 
where they are crushed and destroyed to provide soulless corporations with fat 
dividends. Without any real thought for the needs of future generations and much | 
less for abstract principles of right and justice, the leading European nations have 
permitted, and are still permitting, the gradual extermination of races who might | 
in time take their place in the commercial evolution of the Tropics. The national 
conscience is occasionally aroused at reports, more or less substantiated, of atrocities k 
in the Congo regions, in Peru, or in the less advanced States of Central and South i 
America. The civilisation of to-day is as surely and steadily destroying many native 
peoples as did the Spaniards in the height of their power. So far as the Tropics are 
concerned the supposed American axiom that “ the only good Indian is a dead Indian ” 
is not merely cruel, but hopelessly stupid from an economic point of view. 


Europeans have recently been shocked by the reported severities in Putumayo. 
But these are only an extreme instance of a tendency that prevails throughout a 
large portion of Latin America where slavery, although abolished 

The Tropical in name, survives in reality under the “ peon ” system. By forcing 
Areas in 3 the native to buy at exorbitant prices from his white masters, he 
Son america- is plunged into debt and compelled, by the gentle processes of law, 
to work for his patrons in order to rid himself of the ever accumulating burden of 
debt that is thrust upon him. South Americans must be painfully aware that the 
rich tropical areas that await cultivation, especially in vast territories like the Amazonian 


de . . . . e 3 i i i” rani <tincti 
“races which still survive in the tropical interior. But with their rapid extinction 
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taskmasters in the interior, there also vanishes the best chance of re over brutal 
basis those industries from which European peoples draw their ea a E ona A 
raw materia 


THE difficulties in the way of creating an overwhelming expression of ublic opini 
that shall force the Great Powers to take action to preserve for future Pp opinion, 


generations the 
hing lal 
ele vanishing labour supply of the Tropics, are enormous. For years 


Aen Europe tas helplessly watched the extinction of tribes in Central 
Africa who have been offered as a sacrifice upon the altar of com- 
mercialism or dragooned into submission by the iron fist of militarism No natio 
has been entirely blameless in the matter. Warrior tribes, such as the Hereros, hay 
been practically exterminated in a devastating warfare and others have in the p 
been driven into slavery and destroyed in the process, and in the present forced into 


regular labour long before they were fitted for it. Jealousies and the fear of provoking 


a too obvious tu quoque, have prevented the Powers from taking the only adequate 
course— even from an economic point of view—of protecting the aboriginal from the 
operations of commercial individualism. But the time has arrived when an Inter- 
national Conference should be summoned to discuss the question of the tropical labour 
supply and to devise means for preserving certain native races from ultimate extinction. 
Mutual jealousies must be sunk in the endeavour to avert the common danger that 
threatens our descendants in view of this tendency to deplete the labour reserves in 
South America and Central Africa. The whole question of the treatment of coloured 
peoples should be threshed out and all Governments made to recognise that the needs 
of the future cannot be recklessly squandered. Human labour is, in the long run, 
as valuable as timber and minerals, for the preservation of which, in some countries, 
conservation boards are already in existence. 


ALTHOUGH the International Historical Congress which has been held during the 
past month was in the main highly successful, its management has been subjected 


to criticism in certain directions. Those interested in the Colonial 
me P al Section have had their special grievances. It was all to the good 
Historical that, for the first time in the record of these Congresses, Colonial 
Congress. history should figure as a separate department; but for some 


reason or other, papers obviously relating to the subject were read 
in other sections, and there was no attempt to group together British India and 
the Colonies. For some pieces of ill-fortune the management was not to blame. 
Thus two distinguished Canadian historians were unable to read papers, as had been 
expected; and the inconvenience caused by the distances to be traversed and the 
absence of any headquarters containing sufficient rooms to give a meeting-place 


Te for the various sections under one roof was in the circumstances inevitable. The 
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Commonwealth High Commissioner, and a paper from a distinguished German 
professor on the working of the Hamburg Colonial Institute, went away ‘with a 
sense of national humiliation. That the result was due to the issue of invitations to 
view the great private picture galleries was proved by the fact that on Friday 
morning, when the papers were not of a more popular character, an audience of some 
sixty was forthcoming. At this meeting the absence of authorities on British India 
was unfortunate. Papers were read on the Dutch administration of Java and the 
American administration of the Philippine Islands, both of which indirectly reflected 
upon British methods in India ; but no expert on India was present to point out that 
the differences were perhaps due not to superiority in methods of government, but 
to fundamental differences in the characteristics and native governments of the 


different peoples. 


Bur whilst so much must be said in the way of criticism, it is a more pleasant 
duty to note that the papers, on both the days on which the section met, were of a 
high order of merit and of the greatest value tc serious students. 
The British Empire had its own special gathering of the intellectual 
class last year, when the representatives of the Universities of the 

Empire met in friendly conclave. The present gathering was International—with 
hardly any representatives from the Dominions; but its importance from the social 
point of view was in a sense even greater ; and on that side it seems generally admitted 
that it was a complete success. In the first volume of the “ Letters of John Quincy 
Adams,” recently published, he writes: “In the general treatment of strangers the 
French manners are captivating, the English are repulsive.” It is to be hoped that 
by dint of intercourse with others we have at last shaken ourselves free from this 
secular reproach. 


‘ts Social 
FEET 


Tars year the Royal Agricultural Society is to hold its meeting at Bristol, on 

Friday, July 4. The occasion has been taken to inaugurate an appropriate develop- 

Royal Agricul- ment in the practice of Britain’s leading agricultural body. Several 

ee tural Society, 2°28 axe to be devoted exclusively to exhibits from all parts of the 

British Empire overseas and from foreign countries. It is 

l expected that this special section will be of a thoroughly representative character. 
= Weare told that: 

This feature has been adopted on the suggestion of the Overseas Section Committee, 
who. have been working hard to make known in Canada, Australia; New Zealand; 
South Africa, and India the opportunity presented by the Bristol exhibition to bring 
their natural products more prominently before the Old Country. There is a long- 
standing and very intimate trade connection between most of these countries and 
Bristols The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society have sent cordial invitations 

to the High Commissioners, Agents-General, and representatives of all the Overseas 
Dominions to take space at the Bristol meeting and to be present. 
> 2 


The Council of the Institute have been invited to send representatives, who would 
be entertained as guests. 
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SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES [1781-1826]. 


[From the painting by G. F. Joseph in the National Portrait Gallery.) 
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MASTER-BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


XVII.—SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


x 
; Tuere are few chapters in our Empire’s history more characteristic of the true nature 
of British expansion than that contained in the story of Stamford Raffles. Like 
3 __ alltruemaster-builders, he was ahead of his times. Actually employed as the agent of 
a trading company he could not confine himself to the routine work of his post, nor be 
= contented merely because that work was safe and lucrative. He was quick to see, — 
4 and eager to grasp, opportunities for a wider sphere of influence, and he had the 
E qualities of courage and foresight which are essential for statesmanship. The sphere 
of his work was somewhat different from that of any other master-builder dealt with 
in this series ; for it was his endeavour to push the influence of his countrymen farther — 
east than was considered, in his time, prudent, and by so doing to drive a wedge 
through the colonial empire of our great rivals the Dutch. His success must be 
measured in the light of the difficulties he had to meet, not least being the lack of support 
_ from his superiors and the jealousy of his subordinates. At every period of his career 
_ he had to meet charges of various kinds which would require too much space to be 
_ dealt with here; but it is enough to say that his moral character remained unassail- 
able, while posterity has pronounced as to the soundness of his judgment. sty A 
ss From his earliest years, Thomas Stamford Raffles carried a heavy burden of a: BY 
_ family responsibility. Born in 1781, in a vessel of which his father was captain, off 
Port Morant in Jamaica, he became a wage-earner at fourteen, as a clerk in the a 
_ Secretary's office of Hast India House. His schooling was of the slenderest, and 
- throughout his life he worked hard to supply the deficiencies of his early educatio 
_ Asa clerk on the princely salary of £70 a year, he studied French at home, und 
circumstances which brought upon him the mortification of being reproached by] 
“mother for extravagance in candles! His lifelong love for plants and anim 
‘provided him with a hobby which probably saved him from too sedentary a 
= and pee to preserve for a strenuous career a body never robust. Like 


gut nce of Wales Island, which, in their wisdom, they had decided 
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evidence that Raffles owed his rise to anyother circumstance than the impression 
which his character and ability made on his employers. He at once made ample 
provision for his mother and sisters, for whom his care and affection were constant 
and invariable. He also contracted fresh responsibilities by marrying a lady who, 
though ten years his senior, seems to have been in a true sense his helpmate. Shewas 
Olivia Fancourt, widow of an assistant-surgeon in the Bengal establishment, and | 
Lord Minto says she was lively, accomplished, and clever, while Raffles’ native 
secretary describes her as of tireless industry, and with graceful Oriental imagery 
likens Raffles and his wife to a ring with its precious stones! 

Arrived in Penang, Raffles distinguished himself by a keen study of Malay and by 

taking on his shoulders a great deal of work which did not necessarily fall on them. 
In a few years he was competent to act (gratuitously) as interpreter to the Government, 
and with the help of his friend John Leyden was deep in the compilation of Malay 
dictionaries and grammars. His studies led him into correspondence with Malay 
chiefs, and he acquired a knowledge of the archipelago and peninsula which shaped 
his whole life. He became convinced of the folly of expecting Penang to become 
the centre of a large trade with the East, and at once perceived that the key to the 
position lay in the Straits of Malacca—the passage through which the rich trade which 
had long been the objective of European nations must pass. In following up his 
project he became aware of the riches and strategic advantages of the island of Java, 
then held by the Dutch under France, to whom Holland had fallen a prey in the 
Napoleonic wars. A great portion of the island was still independent, and Rafiles 
hoped to secure the good will of the Malay rajahs, while the natives under Dutch 
rule had suffered so severcly from Dutch colonial methods that they might be expected 
to welcome any change. Rafiles visited Lord Minto in Bengal, and pressed his view. . 
The moment was propitious. Mauritius and the Isle of Bourbon fell to the British 
forces. Raffles was sent to Malacca to complete bis reconnaissance, and in 1811 
Lord Minto himself accompanied an expedition to Java. After a brief resistance 
the British flag was hoisted at Batavia, and Lurd Minto left Raffles in charge as 
Governor, with a garrison partly of King’s troops and partly of sepoys belonging 
to the East India Company. The latter, by intriguing with the Malay rajahs, nearly 
caused a serious mutiny, but Reffles was able, by his influence with the Malays, 
to avert this. In marked distinction to most officials of his time, he had great 
sympathy with the natives under his rule, and there are many testimonies to the 
courtesy and kindness with which he treated them. 

His position was from the first precarious, for neither the British Government 
nor the East India Company were prepared to shoulder so large a responsibility as 
the permanent occupation of Java. The young Governor of thirty had, therefore, to 
face, with little encouragement, the responsibility of a large and populous territory 
only partly subdued, with a mass of depreciated paper money to be redeemed, and 
administrative problems on every hand. The success of his measures of reform and 
_ the boldness of his policy were eventually grudgingly recognised by his superiors at 
home; they are not forgotten even now, a hundred years later, in the island whose 
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internal welfare was his first consideration, and where his reputation still endures 
among the natives as a great and wise ruler. 

In 1814, the Congress of Vienna decreed the restoration to their original owners of 
territories taken from France, and consequently Java reverted to Holland, but Raffles 
stayed there till 1816, working hard, not only to rehabilitate the finances and reform 
the administration, but to collect notes for a study of the island. He revived the 
Batavian Society of Art and Literature, and caused the ancient Hindu temples, which 
are so striking a feature in Java, to be excavated and preserved, and visited them 
all personally. His domestic cares did not interfere with his exertions, for he lost 
his wife in 1814, and her grave at Buitenzorg is one of the spots always shown to 
British visitors. 

His friend and protector Lord Elgin, who died in 1813, had evidently a shrewd 
suspicion that Java would not be retained by Britain, and he secured for Raffles a 
retreat as Governor of Bencoolen, in Sumatra, one of the centres of the Kast India 
Company’s influence. Before going there, however, Raffles visited England; wrote 
his history of Java (which was published in May 1817); married a second time; 
received the rather exiguous honour of knighthood ; and travelled on the Continent. 
He then returned to the Farther East on a new East Indiaman called the Lady Raffles, 
whose voyage occupied from November 1817 to March 1818. One of his chief duties 
at Bencoolen was to keep a watch on the proceedings of other nations, particularly 
the Dutch and Americans, in the interests of British trade. He very soon returned 
to his project of a British post in the Malacca Straits. “The Dutch,” he wrote 

possess the only passes through which ships must sail into this archipelago—the 
straits of Sunda and Malacca; and the British have now not an inch to stand upon 
between the Cape of Good Hope and China, nor a single friendly port at which they 
can water or obtain refreshment.” A visit to Calcutta in 1818 enabled him to infuse 
some of his own enthusiasm into Lord Hastings, then Governor-General, with the 
result that he was empowered to pursue his inquiries and establish a British post at a 
suitable spot. An essential qualification was to procure satisfactory title-deeds from 
the local rajah—no easy task, owing to the ramifications of Malay dependencies and 
the wide range of interests already pre-empted by the Dutch. 

According to Lady Raffles he had already, on leaving England, selected the 
most suitable spot, from what he had learned in his Malay studies, and a personal 
inspection, which revealed to him the possibilities of the splendid harbour, convinced him 
that in the Island of Singapore was exactly what he was looking for. After successful 
though complicated negotiations with Johore he hoisted the British flag on January 29, 
1819. Three weeks later Lord Hastings, moved thereto by the representations of those 
who for their own purposes chose to exaggerate the danger of Dutch opposition to the 
settlement, wrote to Raffles directing him, if the post were not already established, to 
desist from his efforts! The secret committee of the East India Company raged 
against their agent as a dangerous, imprudent person, and the British Government 


_ Was obviously anxious to avoid any difference of opinion with Holland. For several 
pen the fate of Singapore hung in the balance and only the deterinination and prestige 
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of Raffles tided it over this period. In 1822 (when he revisited it and remodelled its 
administration) he was able to report its flourishing condition and rapidly growing 
trade, and to feel that the future of his “ political child ” was assured. 

But misfortune dogged his steps. Returning to Bencoolen for the last time, he 
collected his effects, with the intention of turning his back on an island where many 
of his personal friends and three of his children had succumbed to the climate. He set 
sail on the Fame (February 2, 1824) having on board some £25,000 worth of private 
effects, his natural history collections of years, over two thousand sketches and notes 
for histories of the islands, and a map of Sumatra which had cost him six months’ 
work. Fire broke out on the vessel the first night out, and, although all human lives 

were saved, Rafiles lost in a few hours the accumulated work of years. On reaching 
St. Helena on his final journey home he heard of the death of his mother, and for the 
remainder of his life he suffered more and more from illness. Moreover, instead of 
compensating him for his services and losses, the Kast India Company presented him 
with a claim for £20,000 on various charges, including the salary of the two years he 

iad spent on furlough! He died before these claims were settled ; but the Company 
lid not scruple to accept the £10,000 which his widow realised out of his remaining 
estate. In his last years he founded, in conjunction with Sir Humphry Davy, the 
Royal Zoological Society, and his bust looks down from the walls of the lion-house on 
one of the most popular of London spectacles. 

His death took place, of an apoplectic seizure, at his country house of Highwood, 
Middlesex, on July 5, 1826, and owing to a disagreement with the vicar of the parish 
church of Hendon, where he was buried, no monument was placed on his grave and 
its exact position is now unknown. A tablet to his memory was placed in the church 
in 1887, and a statue found a place in the national Valhalla at Westminster. Singa- 
pore commemorates its founder by a liberal use of his name, and by a statue unveiled 
at the time of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Disappointment, ingratitude, a forgotten 
grave—these are too often the rewards Britain has given to her greatest sons. Other 

nations would have made a hero of Raffles. We have had too many such men to prize 
him overmuch. But Singapore itself is his true monument, and surely Stamford 
Rafiles, not only because of what he did, but of what he tried to do, deserves front 
rank among our master-builders. 

ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND CLOSER UNION* 
By VISCOUNT HYTHE. 
Tue problem we are to discuss to-night is that of Imperial Federation. It is a question 


which is coming rapidly within the range of practical politics, and it is time to consider 
how best the resources of the Empire can be combined for the common defence, and 


in what form representation can be given to the Overseas Dominions in the Imperial 


» Paper read at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday, March 18, 1913, the 


“Bight Hon. the BEV of Selborne, K.G, G.0.M.@., presiding. 
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Councils. Imperial Federation has not become a live political issue so soon 
as pioneers in the cause, like Lord Rosebery, Sir Frederick Young, Dr. Parkin, 
Sir Harry Wilson, and I myself, thought likely twenty-five years ago, but at least we 
can congratulate ourselves that we have lived long enough to see that our efforts 
of those days were not in vain. Before we come to close grips with our subject it 
will not be without interest to briefly review the history of the movement in the 
direction of Imperial Federation. 

Forty years ago, and for many years later, there was a large and weighty body of 
opinion in the United Kingdom which held that the Colonies were a burden to the 
Mother Country, and that the sooner they cut themselves adrift and became indepen- 
dent the better for the Mother Country and the better for themselves. The Colonial 
Institute was founded in 1868 to combat these views. The Imperial Federation 
League, formed in 1884, on the initiative of the late Mr. W. E. Forster, carried the 
work begun by the Colonial Institute a step farther. The objects and views of the 
League were thus defined : 

1. To secure by Federation the permanent unity of the Empire. 

2. That no scheme of Federation should interfere with the existing rights of 
local Parliaments as regards local affairs. 

3. That any scheme of [Federation should combine on an equitable basis the 
resources of the Empire for the maintenance of common interests, and adequately 
provide for an organised defence of common rights. 

The Imperial Federation League was repeatedly challenged to produce a scheme 
for carrying out its objects, but this was felt to be outside its functions, and it was 
dissolved twenty years ago, having achieved its purpose. It had completely 
revolutionised the attitude of the public Press and of public men on the question of 


Imperial Unity. The sentiment in its favour has been growing ever since, and while — 


no statesman on either Front Bench to-day took a part in the work of the Imperial 
Federation Leaguo, it would be difficult if not impossible to mention a prominent 
politician of either party who is not desirous of maintaining the unity of the British 
Empire. 


Of the change of opinion in the Overseas Dominions I can speak from personal 


experience. I spent the major portion of the years 1886-1887 in travelling through 


the British Empire. I was in Australia in the year 1887. At that time Australian 
loyalty to the Empire was severely shaken by the way in which the Home Govern- 
ment had dealt with questions of paramount interest to Australia—the New Guinea 
questicn, the New Hebrides question, and the transportation of French convicts 
to New Caledonia. Young Australians were then undoubtedly looking to Australia 
becoming an independent Empire in the Southern Seas. I was in Australia again 
in 1896 on a visit to my father, then Governor of the Colony of Victoria. Young 


Australia, as represented by the Australian Natives Association, which in 1887 had 


been for separation, was in 1896 devotedly loyal. The idea that Australia was to 
become an independent Empire had given place to the general conviction that she 
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under the British Flag. But even in 1896 there was considerable grumbling at the 

small contribution made by the Australian Colonies to the maintenance of the 
Australian Squadron, and I would not have dared to predict that three years later 
Australia would put forth the exertions she did to assist the Mother Country in 
the struggle for British ideas of liberty in South Africa. An even more significant 
advance in Australian opinion was shown four years ago, when the Common- 
wealth Government, as the Government of New Zealand had done, cabled the offer 
to present one or more battleships to the British Navy. 

In Canada there has, until recently, been a certain section of opinion, varying 
in strength at different periods, which looked forward to the day when Canada would 
become absorbed in the United States. That possibility has, as far as human eye 
can foresee, disappeared as the result of the election of two years ago. The Canadian 
people, like the Australian, believe that their country can achieve all the progress 
the most ambitious patriot can desire under the British Flag. The change that has 
taken place in the attitude of Canada to Imperial Defence in recent years is very 
remarkable. Ten or fifteen years ago even Canadians whose loyalty to the Empire 
was unquestioned maintained that Canada was doing all that was required of her for 
Imperial Defence by expenditure on railways and the development in other ways 
of her vast natural resources. How often have I heard that view put forward from 
the platform and elsewhere by my old friend Sir Charles Tupper. But the feeling 
has gradually been growing in Canada that to leave to the Mother Country the whole 
burden of defending the Empire, including herself, from foreign aggression was quite 
unworthy of the Canadian people. Mr. Borden spoke in no uncertain voice when 
he visited this country last year. Many of you will remember the great speech which 
he delivered at the Colonial Institute banquet. Since his return to Canada he has 
fully justified the hopes which the most sanguine of us entertained. Canada has 
taken a very long step in the direction of Imperial Unity since I last addressed the 
Colonial Institute on this subject. 

I was in South Africa in 1887, in the few weeks before the war, again in 1900, and 
three years ago, when our Chairman was High Commissioner and the first Union 
Government was in process of formation. South Africa has had so many troubles 
of her own, and her history is too complicated to trace the growth of the sentiment 
of Imperial Unity in the same way as I have done in the case of Australia. It has 
had many set-backs owing to the Raid (and its effect on the Free State), the war, and 
other causes. This, at any rate, is certain—that, since the grant of responsible 
government, Boer as well as Briton looks to South Africa working out her destinies 
as a unit of the British Empire. 

The recent offer of a battleship to the British Navy by the Malay States, whose 
progress under British guidance has been phenomenal, shows that, even in the Eastern 
Dependencies of the British Empire, common responsibility for Imperial Defence is 
beginning to be recognised and that all who enjoy the protection of the British Flag 
must play their part in upholding it. f i 

What are the causes that have produced the revolution in public sentiment, in 
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the Mother Country and the Dominions overseas, on the question we are 
both Toi It was the war in the Sudan which produced the Australian con- 
cts under the initiative of Mr. Dalley, it was the war in South Africa which made 
Boe ah Australians, New Zealanders, and Anglo-Indians feel that they must 
en “ign der to shoulder with the Mother Country in the fight for British liberty: 
pe the menace to British sea power in European waters by the growth of the 
o an Navy, in Eastern waters by that of Japan, that has made the people of all 
P sininions overseas begin to realise that the burden of defending our great 
E ire is becoming too heavy for the people of the Mother Country alone. 
ee years ago the cost to the British taxpayer of Imperial Defence was 354 
millions, of which in round figures 204 millions were spent on the Army and 15 millions 
were spent on the Navy. At that time and up to the end of last century there was 
no navy which could be seriously compared with our own but that of France, and 
our naval policy was largely, if not mainly, governed by French action. Our Navy 
was supreme in nearly every sea, and the British Flag was shown and respected in 
all quarters of the globe. During the present century a completely new situation 
has arisen. Powerful navies have sprung into existence in the United States, in 
Japan, and in Germany. Every first-class European Power has largely increased its 
expenditure on its navy. This is true of France and Russia, of Austria and Italy, 
as well as of Germany. Spain has seriously commenced the creation of a navy, and 
the South American Republics, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, have acquired or are 
building ships as powerful as any in the world. The United States is the only first-class 
Power which has reduced her naval expenditure in recent years. 
It is the growth of the German Navy above all which has affected the situation. 
In the last ten years German naval expenditure has more than doubled, and the 
expenditure on new construction has nearly trebled. Though the British Navy 
Estimates for the year 1912-1913 amounted to the vast sum of £44,000,000, or almost 
exactly double those of Germany, the sum Germany is devoting to new construction 
5 not far short of our expenditure for this purpose. During the current year Germany 
's spending in round figures £12,000,000 to our £14,000,000. The result of the increase 
n German naval expenditure is that Germany has now a formidable naval force in 
immediate readiness for service in the waters of Northern Europe, and to meet the 
new situation large numbers of ships have been withdrawn from foreign stations, 
and practically the whole of our fighting strength has been concentrated in Home 
WRT The China battle squadron has disappeared. The Japanese Navy 
eee mistress of the Hastern Beas. In the eee a ee sen 
ons oe a powerful fleet. ‘The Mediterranean aa - SR A 
East Was w ae t shee ne Medi tomen oaa ve oie ae 7 me Squadron 
of ie D without a British battleship. It was a relief when the- q : 
the Ta Fleet was sent there a few months ago to restore British Bas ‘ : 
metas ndies, in the waters of South America, and other regions of the wor a es 
only p Vast commercial interests the British Flag is hardly ever shown, and then 
Y a small cruiser. To one like myself, whose business it has been for over 
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twenty years to review the progress of the navies of the world and make comparisons 

of naval strength, and who has sailed the ocean in other days, the change which has 
taken place in the distribution of our Navy comes home with special force, and the 
term Home Fleets, into which the fighting strength of the British Navy has been 
organised, goes very much against the grain. Yet though, I think, the policy of 
concentration is not conducive to the efficiency of the Navy and is being carried rather 
too far, it is clear that we must, in Mr. Churchill’s words, maintain a sea supremacy 
against all comers at the decisive point. In consequence of the effort to do this, and 
though our expenditure on Imperial Defence has doubled in the last twenty 
years, we are not able to give that protection to our interests in distant seas which 
those interests demand. 

The realisation of this fact in New Zealand and Australia led to the offer of battle- 
ships to the British Navyin the spring of 1909. For the ten years 1887-1897 an annual 
contribution to the cost of the maintenance of the Australian Squadron of the British 
Navy had been made by the Governments of Australia and New Zealand, but this | 
had been abandoned, and in 1909, for the first time, it was recognised that something 
more substantial was necessary. The offers were accepted, and the Conference of 
1909 was summoned to discuss the whole question of the Naval and Military Defence 
of the Empire. The Conference accepted the principle, which I have always main- 

! tained, that the military forces of the Empire must remain under the complete control 
of the Governments of the Dominions, but it was arranged that the organisation, 
the staff, the arms, and equipment, should be, as far as possible, standardised s0 
that, to quote the Prime Minister’s words: “Should the Dominions desire to assist 
in the defence of the Empire in a real emergency, their forces could rapidly be 

| combined into one homogeneous Imperial Army.” As the result of the measures 
decided upon at the Conference of 1909, and of others taken since, considerable 
progress has been made in the organisation of effective military forces in the 
Overseas Dominions, notably in Australia and New Zealand. In the Times of 
March 14 it is reported (1) that the result of the introduction of the 
present system of military training in Australia has led to a great improvement 
in the training of the youths and to the disappearance of loafing—a result of which 
it would be well for the opponents of compulsory training in this country to take 
note—and (2) that considerable progress has been made in New Zealand with the 
plans for an expeditionary force available for service in any part of the Empire. 
Proposals for the creation of an Imperial General Staff were put before the Dominions 

in 1908, and, before the Imperial Conference of 1911 met, sections of the General Staff 
had been established in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Asto Naval Defence no definite principle was or could be laid down by the 
Conference. New Zealand preferred to adhere to her policy of contribution: South 
Africa was not in a position to do more than continue her contribution. Australia 

and Canada preferred to lay the foundations of fleets of their own. It was decided — 
= to establish a Pacific Fleet of three units in the East Indies, in Australia, and China, © 
$ Ean consisting of a battle-cruiser and three second-class cruisers, besides destroyers 
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voyage. The only step so far taken 

has been the purchase of two cruise 

some 300 men. 

At the Imperial ence of 1911 a memorandum of confer 

Admiralty and representatives of Canada and Australia was sub 

status of the Canadian and Australian Navies as follows : «The Naval ears 

forces of the Dominions of Canada and Australia will be exclusively eee ace 

of their respective Governments.” These words signified that it met e a j 

respective Governments to decide whether their Naval forces should be ea in a j 

common defence in case of war, thus recognising the position that Sir Wilfrid ee 

had taken up. This position is in my view an impossible one. The Dominions must | 
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either stand in the Empire or outside it. No Dominion can claim the help of the 
British Navy in officers and men in building up her Navy, to have the whole weight 
of the British Empire behind her when her interests are at stake, and be free to stand 
aloof when trouble arises over some question with which she is not immediately 
concerned. The most important decision of the Conference was that one or more 
representatives appointed by the Governments of the Dominions should be invited 
to attend meetings of the Imperial Defence Committee when questions affecting 
the Overseas Dominions were under discussion. 

Th the autumn of 1911 a change took place in the Government of Canada, and 
last summer Mr. Borden and three of his colleagues (who hold very different views 
from their predecessors) visited England to consult with His Majesty’s Government 
as to the part Canada should play in the defence of the Empire. The Goyamment 
made it absolutely clear to Mr. Borden that the Committee of Imperial ee 
is a purely advisory body and cannot under any circumstances become ae 7 
deciding on policy which is and must remain the prerogative of the Ca ae A 
but they gave d&Surances that any Dominion Minister resident in London wo 
at all times have free access to the Prime Minister, the Foreign pero 
or the Colonial Secretary for information on all questions o: Top ia Sa 
Mr. Harcourt, in his speech in the House of Commons, which is a ied 
dispatch, put the position admirably: “The door of ne neal afta 
is always open to the Dominions Ministers, and we na i ee den cordially 

Imperial Conference for the continuity of Imperial confidence. Mr. 3 re 
accepted ropresentation on the Committee of Imperial Defence, as 


x i ominions 
* O. Mr. Harcourt’s dispatch to the Governors of the other self-governing Dominions 
lished as a Parliamentary Paper in January last. : 
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though admittedly temporary solution of the question of giving the Dominions some 
voice and influence in the Councils of the Empire, in the great speech he delivered in 
the Canadian Parliament in December, and in response to the Admiralty Memorandum 
he proposed that Canada should at once present three vessels of the most powerful 
type to the British Navy, which in the event of Canada eventually deciding to have a 
Navy of her own could, if Canada desired, become the nucleus of that Navy. Mr. 
Borden, while expressing in unmistakable terms his own opinion in favour of one 
Imperial Navy, has left for future discussion the form which Canada’s assistance to 
the Naval defence of the Empire should take. On this review of what has taken place 
two observations may be made. First, I desire to express the appreciation which 
I am sure is shared by every member of the Institute of the action of Mr. Borden 
and his colleagues. Canada has been rather slow in recognising her responsibilities 
n Imperial Defence, but the present Government of the Dominion has now recognised 
them in a manner worthy of the Canadian people. In the second place, I desire to 
place on record the opinion that the difficult question of giving the Overseas Dominions, 
some voice in the Councils of the Empire in this period of transitt*n tas been admirably 
handled by the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Harcourt, and his Majesty’s Government. 
Representation on the Committee of Imperial Defence was the proper way of dealing 
with the matter. 
Having reviewed the history of the problem we are met to discuss, we must now 
face the facts of the situation and endeavour to make some suggestions as to its 
solution. We have seen that we have a Navy concentrated in home waters and 
powerful enough at the decisive point, but which does not give adequate protection 
to our outlying Dominions and Dependencies and to our commerce in distant seas. 
Weare dependent on the goodwill of France for the passage through the Mediterranean. 
Australia, with her enormous sparsely-peopled territory, the Pacific coast of Canada, 
India, and our other Eastern possessions are at the mercy of Japan. China contains 
a population equal to that of the whole British Empire. Whatever may be said of 
the governing classes, the mass of the population are of a sturdy and virile race. 
The possibilities of China developing into a world Power, the desire of both Japan 
and China for expansion, must not be forgotten when considering the facts of the 
situation. The Empire needs a Navy sufficiently powerful to defend its possessions 
and its commerce in all quarters of the world. It needs that Navy for the purpose 
of defence and not for aggression. Within the area of the Empire the British race has 
sufficient possibilities of expansion to satisfy the most ambitious Imperialist. So 
long as we possess an all-powerful Navy the Empire is invulnerable, except in Canada 
and India, which have long land frontiers. With our small army other Powers are 
invulnerable by us, except in their commerce and oversea possessions. We need a 
foreign service army for the defence of India, and it is our chief weapon of offence. 
Every Dominion should possess its expeditionary force under the control of the 
respective Governments, but capable of serving the Empire whenever called upon 


to do so. The military side of the question of Imperial Defence is a comparatively 
simple one. The general principles have been agreed upon, and it only remains 
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cople of the Mother Country to recognise, as the peoples of our democratic 
-ons have done, that the first duty of a citizen is to defend his own country. 
D the Overseas Dominions, I will only repeat the suggestion made when I 
As fe you ten years ago. The provision of reliefs for the Army in India and 
ee s overseas throws a heavy strain on the military resources of the Mother 
the ai Would it not be possible to raise in Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
site preferably of cavalry or mounted infantry, one of the battalions of which 
Er form the depôt battalion or nucleus of a permanent force in its own dominion, 
Thile the other was serving in India at the charge of the Indian Government? While 
auch a step would secure relief to the Mother Country, it would clearly be of 
even more advantage to the Dominions in providing them with a nucleus of trained 
soldiers for the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks of their military 


for the p 


forces. 
To return to naval defence. The question before us is in what form the help of 


the Dominions is to þe given—on the Australian plan or on the plan favoured by 
Mr. Borden? The establishment of independent navies in the several Dominions 
is open to the grave objections which I have already stated. On the other hand, it 
is possibly the best, in some cases the only, way of inducing at the present stage the 
people of our Overseas Dominions to co-operate in naval defence. This, at any rate, 
is certain, that we must accept the help of the Dominions in whatever form they may 
please to offer it. But before Canada, Australia, or South Africa finally adopts the 
policy of independent navies, built and manned in the respective Dominions, let them 
consider all that such a policy entails, and count the cost. It is one thing to build 
warships in this country, with its highly-developed resources, not only for building 
the hulls and engines, but for supplying guns, armour, and the enormous mass of 
auxiliary machinery which are required in a modern warship. I know at first hand 
that it is the want of establishments in Italy for providing this subsidiary machinery 
that has been one of the chief causes of the delay in the construction of Italian war- 
ships. From the broadest Imperial point of view it is undoubtedly desirable that 
there should be established at Halifax and Esquimalt, at Sydney, at Auckland, and 
at Capetown dockyards capable of dealing with the largest repairs. It might be 
an advantage that shipyards capable of building warships of all classes should be 
established in Canada and Australia, but the cost would be enormous and the outery 
ratsed in Canada against Mr. Churchill for pointing out the cost appears singularly 
fet pete In any case, the object in view can only be gradually attained on the 
bs Ree by Australia and proposed by Mr. Borden for Canada. e it $ 
aee E X build warships, it is quite another to officer and ae : a 
Set ile indication that either Australia or Canada will be able to do B 2 
for the ee vo come. In Australia the number of Australian-born mich E 
naval A 18 approaching 1400, besides some 350 men of the existing eo : 
oes not es. The number recruited in Canada for the Niobe and Rainbow ii 
exceed 400, and of these some have ceased to serve. It must not be 
t takes nine years to train an officer and five years to train a seaman 
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for any of the skilled ratings. On these considerations and a general review of the 
whole question the conclusion is inevitable that, whatever may be done to satisfy the 
conditions at the moment, the naval defence of the Empire can only be efficiently 


provided for by one Tmperial Navy under single control. If this conclusion be accepted 
we are brought face to face with the problem of Imperial Federation. 

The maintenance of the unity of the Empire, I have always maintained, depends 
upon the recognition of two principles : 

1. The right of every part of the Empire which is capable of self-government 
to manage its own internal affairs in its own way. 

2. The right of every part of the Empire which bears its fair share of Imperial 
burdens to a constitutional voice in the control of Imperial expenditure and the 
direction of Imperial policy. 

The first principle is recognised as far as the outlying Dominions of the Empire 
are concerned. It implies that the Imperial Government, which is at present 
responsible only to the people of the United Kingdom, has no right to interfere in 
matters which exclusively concern the people of Canada or of any other of the outlying 
Dominions. It also implies that the Overseas Dominions have no right to interfere 
in questions which concern the people of the United Kingdom. Whether we are 
to reform our tarifi or not, whether we are to put a tax on foodstufls for the purpose 
of Imperial preference, are questions which the people of the Motherland must decide 
for themselves. Our Overseas Dominions very promptly repudiated the suggestion 
made a few months back that they should be summoned to a conference to discuss 

| the matter. The recognition of the second principle involves two things—viz. the 
raising of an Imperial revenue, and the constitutional representation in the councils 
of the Empire of those Dominions which contribute their fair proportion of the 
Imperial revenue. 

As to the raising of an Imperial revenue, my remarks will be brief. Such a revenue 
may be raised by each part of the Empire paying its quota into a common fund. 
On what principle the quota for the self-governing Dominions is to be based, on what 

“principle that for India and the Dependencies, will be a difficult problem to solve. 
The simplest, and I still believe, the best solution is that suggested by my old friend, 
the late Mr. Hofmeyr, at the Colonial Conference of 1887, which I spent a long time 
discussing with him at Capetown in the autumn of that year. Mr. Hofmeyr proposed 
that every part of the Empire, while pursuing its present fiscal arrangements or 
modifying them as it pleased, should impose a differential duty on non-Imperial goods 
of 5 per cent., or whatever amount might be required. The advantage of this plan 
was that the Mother Country could adhere to her present Free Trade policy and the 
Overseas Dominions might remain Protectionist as regards goods coming from within 
3 the Empire. All would impose the duty on non-Imperial goods. 
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Before we can consider the representation of the Dominions in the councils 
of the Empire, we must endeavour clearly to understand how the Empire is at 
es present governed and what should be its constitutional structure. This will best 


ý 


= be understood from the accompanying diagram. I have always conceived that the 
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bn 
r constitutional structure of the Empire must rest on four pillars or four federations 
(using the word in a loose sense) in the four self-governing Dominions. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 


: United Dominion Common- Union 
Kingdom Parliament wealth Parliament 
Parlia- of Canada. Parliament of South 
ment. Australia. Africa. 
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Twenty-five years ago, when I first began to work for Imperial Federation, only 
one of these pillars was completed—viz. that in Canada; fourteen years ago the 
second pillar, the Commonwealth Government of Australia, was set up; three 
years ago the third pillar, the Union Government of South Africa, was established. 
As far as the outlying portions of the Empire are concerned, the pillars of the Imperial 
structure are built—though each has been built on very different lines. It is only 
the Mother Country that lags behind, and it now rests with us to set our house in 
order before any farther advance towards Imperial unity can be made. The main 
point, which is so difficult for Englishmen to grasp, is this, that while every Canadian, 

- every Australian, and every South African is living under three Parliaments or Councils, 
each dealing with a distinct class of business, we in the old country are attempting 
to deal in a single Legislature with three distinct classes of business : ` 

1. The internal affairs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, which in Canada would 

be dealt with by the Provincial Parliaments of Ontario or Quebec; in Australia 
by the State Parliaments of Victoria or New South Wales; in South Africa by 

_ the Provincial Councils of the Cape Colony or the Transvaal. a 
2, Questions affecting the United Kingdom as a whole, which would be dealt eo 

we in Canada by the Dominion Parliament, in Australia by the Commonwealth 


nger possible. That the ae of Parliaments hea broken d 
don all hands. Liberal statesmen from Mr. Gladstone onwards h 
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out that the Parliament was overweighted. On December 30 last the leader of the 
Conservative Party stated: “ Under the conditions under which we are working 
the House of Commons has ceased to be a legislative assembly in any sense of the term,” 
and he concluded his speech by asserting that if the Parliamentary conditions as we 
now see them are to become permanent our institutions cannot be preserved, and, 
what is more, they will not be worth preserving. A remedy for the present intolerable 
situation must be found ; some reform in our constitution is necessary from the point 
of view of the Mother Country. It is equally necessary from the Imperial point of 
view because there is always danger from Imperial questions and British domestic 
questions being dealt with by the same authority and submitted to the electors in 
the same confused issue. 
In days gone by suggestions used to be made for giving the Overseas Dominions 
a voice in Imperial Councils by adding their representatives to the Privy Council, 
the House of Lords, or even on the French plan to the House of Commons; but it 
is, I think, now generally admitted that the authority by which this Empire is to be 
governed in the future cannot be evolved out of existing institutions. It must bea 
Parliament or Council created ad hoc which must contain representatives of the West 
Indies, of the Malay States, and of our Dependencies in Africa, &c., as well as of the 
great Dominions. 
Some people hold that the creation of an Imperial Parliament or Council, which 
would relieve the existing Parliament of the duty of attending to Imperial affairs 
and leaving it still to discharge the double function of the Dominion Parliament and 
the Provincial Parliaments of Canada, is a substitute for devolution. I am not of 
that opinion. I believe that we want both an Imperial Parliament and a wide measure 
of devolution. I hold now as firmly as I ever did that the establishment of subordinate 
legislatures in the United Kingdom (whether on national or on provincial lines is a 
question which it would be out of place to discuss from this platform) is necessary 
before we can consider the final step to Imperial unity. In any case the relief of our 
over-burdened Parliament from the duty of attending to the details of administra- 
tion in the several countries of the United Kingdom is an urgent necessity, while 
for the establishment of an Imperial Parliament or Council the time has not yet 
arrived. The necessity of giving to the Overseas Dominions and Dependencies a Con- 
stitutional voice in the control of Imperial expenditure and Imperial policy will not 
arise till all are ready to bear their fair share of the burden of Imperial defence and 
till the method by which an Imperial revenue is to be provided has been agreed upon. 
In conclusion, though a permanent solution of the problem of Imperial Defence 
has not yet been arrived at, though Imperial Federation is not yet an accomplished 
fact, it must be evident to all who have listened to this paper that we have progressed 
steadily and without a set-back a long way towards the desired goal. Our daughter 
States are recognising that in some shape or other they must come to the help of 
the Mother Land. Year by year these outlying pillars of Empire are becoming stronger 
and better able to do their part. The recent progress of Canada in wealth and popu- 


lation has been remarkable and the time may come, though none of us shall live to 
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k i zA A Canada will be the main pillar of the British Empire. Australia and 
i a th Africa are both progressing though not so rapidly. The need of both is a large 
i ae population and I believe that Ey ALEEUSCS which they may take by State-aided 
i “ migration to increase that population will do as much to strengthen the Empire 
d E anything they may do directly for Imperial Defence, We who have made the cause 
l: r Jmperial unity the main purpose of our lives believe that the British Empire stands 
‘ for the peace of the world and the progress of humanity. We have good reason to be 
of gatistied with the result of our efforts. The prospect of this Empire remaining united 
i i infinitely greater than it was twenty-five years ago. 

In After the Paper the following discussion took place :— 


Dr. G. R. PARKIN, C.M.G.: I think that the views which Lord Hythe has expressed 


3 to-night are 80 much in accordance with the general feeling of the Institute as scarcely 
to leave any room for criticism of his proposals, They aro the evolution of all the 
h disoussions which have gone on for the last twenty-five or thirty years on this subject. 
t There are, however, one or two points to which reference may usefully be made. I 
e have been spending the last few months on the American Continent, partly in Canada 


>} and partly in the United States, and I came away convinced that the turning-point of 
this great question will be reached in Canada. The reason is obvious. Canada is 
approaching, indeed it has already reached, the standing of a nation; and any 
common-sense, thinking Canadian who is looking at the problems of to-day would be 
foolish if he did not consider what will be the problem in the next twenty-five years. 

| And so we are at once face to face with the question of Imperial Federation versus 
Imperial Disunion. A great struggle is in progress in the Canadian Parliament as 
to the form in which assistance should be given to the Empire. There is no uncer- 

tainty about the necessity of giving adequate aid for the defence of the Empire. It 

was extremely interesting to me, looking back on the political and social progress 

of Canada during the last half century, to find that debate was not proceeding on 

the lines of whether we should assist in the defence of our common heritage. The 

only questions at issue were the way in which our contribution should be given and 

its present and future amount. That is a very interesting situation. I would like 

3 to say that while Mr. Borden will almost certainly be able to carry his Bill, in spite 

of opposition as to method, when it has been passed he will immediately be face to 
face with a question of infinitely deeper importance. He has promised that the 
moment the Bill is passed his Government will begin to consider the question of how 
far a permanent contribution can be made for purposes of defence, but he has distinctly 
stated that it shall be only in connection with some representation in the control 
and government of the Empire. That is the pledge on which he is carrying his Bill— 
poled of a man who knows he is dealing with a nation, great even at the present 
atte ae destined in the near future to have half the population of this country, 
coe aps in fifty years to have as great a population as the United Kingdom p 
ae oe aa he fulfil the pledge to the Canadian people the immediate pee 
of nee e grant of $35,000,000 for the good of the Empire will be T ea 
efence method by which Canada shall permanently continuo to contri ute oe 
nh Be ma that only on the basis of some representation im this SE ; z 
bai teas ace to face with difficult and hitherto unsolved problems. Only wi ae R 
& grant to pen the Prime Minister of this country said that it was not pogi E 
perial Fea Dominions a share in the foreign policy of Great Britain. r P © 5 ie 
People, T peor 1s impossible. I will say that much for the feeling of tl a ana 5 
fair ang Rail not believe that any continued contribution can be made Eo a 
believe Mr Pea tation in the control of foreign policy is given, and L SRRA 
orden could carry an election in Canada six months or a year hence 5 
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way, Or consider carefully some plan h a 
tion to numbers, weight, and influence, in n 
reference to what Lord Hythe mentions 
great Statesmen. There was a good ie 


like Sir Charles Tupper. He know, st 


he did not pledge himself to find some 
representation can be given in proportio 
manner I have indicated. One romark in 
about the earlier attitudo of some of our 


justi i the attitude of men PP 
Š js or elso that had anything to do with providing Canada with hey 
perhaps S ae ‘ways, the prejudice that had to be overcome and the prodigi 
vast network of railways, der to carry the iron way across the 5 


i minion had to make in or 3 : 
Sk use Tupper realised that enormous expanses were being opened in 
inent. St 


; to the people of this crowded 
the purpose of giving homes and eana 6 Shick Canada could ani 
He claimed therefore that O cs be developing these great railway and canal aal 
building up of the a Apa of the country possible and have added sgo immensely 
which have made the opening But that point has been passed. The very slowness 
to its resources and prosperity. oa new problem is due chiefly to the fact that 
which Canada has PRLS ae or has already become, a nation. Sir Georg 
OOS ey Cad ie rie es night, voiced very concisely the views of some 
SEA Gha e ahs destinies of the Empire in the Southern Seas. But an 
O! UID ye na der is apt to project into a more remote distance the problem 
ae ar AE E anien part in the control of the affairs of the Empin, 
eae ee a other hand are more face to face with the question, and unless a 
policy of the nature suggested by Mr. Borden is adopted there wi neye be secured 
from Canada a sequence of the kind of contribution given at the present time After 
all these years of discussion, I believe myself that the stars i their courses are 
fighting for the great purpose which we all have before us—a united Empra united 
in peace, and united in times of danger and war. Let us look at the facts. we 
already had one great test of the strength of our national feeling during the Sout 
African War. Then let us look at the other set of circumstances. What has always 
been the driving necessity that has brought about any great federation in the world? 
There have always been some outside pressure and some compelling internal diag 
ment. Australia had the pressure of China and Japan; and the United States ha 
enormous difficulties to overcome. Look at the intense pressure which had to be applied 
to Italy. The riso of other great Powers and the forging of great am 
in the dockyards and arsenals of Europe is doing the same thing for the es 
Empire, and is making us feel the supreme necessity there is for us to be not 4 a 
a great, but a united, people. In the last six weeks the position has been nine 
Look at all these circumstances together. Study the course of events, and ieee 
carefully the external pressure that has come upon us. Remember also that = 
mentary government under its old form is undergoing vast and rapid ohangi ra i 
' that new processes of government are evolving out of the old issues. All these ie 
are preparing the ground for a new evolution of political life which will embi ra a 
whole Empire and give opportunity for developing those great ideals for whio 
havo been working in the past. j Pare 
= Colonel the Hon. James Arren, Minister of Finance and Defence, New ery 
‘I am very glad to have the opportunity of taking part in this discussion. bject : 
instructive to hear the paper and the remarks of Dr. Parkin, a student of the K H 
whose words those who live on the other side of the world are always ready ait 
and I hope, mark, learn and inwardly digest. I do not want you to g0 away, one 
as I do from the Southern Seas, with a wrong impression ahout Australias, i! 
developing a national sentiment and has begun to feel her legs. She finds sho 8 
is grown up, and is face to face in the Southern Seas with difficult problems, tition. 
; ecerermined| to keep her race pure and protect her workmen from unfair es j 
o do that she may some day have to protect herself, and I want you to ay 
ith her and with us in New Zealand who have adopted the same policy: : 
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ecesslty which some peop le in England do not see, 
‘ ni ; Australia has anything else in her mind than 
opent tha a campaign for a fleet which some day is to þ 
t oD . she is wise enough to know that she Fs 


I do not believe 
Imperialism, She is 
e a fleet of her own— 


; by utilising her own national spirit 
velop * Patio do. What I want you to realise is that 
| $ ccause she realises that we have all to stand t i 
| tet senti I with what Dr. Parkin has said, but I think he looks at the ae 
] 
| 


„most E t of view of Canada, and from the point of view of, shall I pee 


et immediately the programme he suggests, I do not say fo 
ing 


d3 . 
4 idea 18 W 
it Spal not to take steps too fast and so delay rather than bring about that 
jo be C7, 
d shich we wish 
| oice in” k 3 
0 z h woe presentation on your executive council. Are they quite ready for this 
(d o 


piter in Canada ? ARIE EET tati ; 

T Dominion is entitled to ask for executivo pie iS ion unless it has progressed a little 
A hi farther than Canada has. Until to-day Canada has done’ little or nothing for 
À mpera defence. She has been age as we have been, in developing British 
q | _ teritory. When we have progressed a little bit farther the ideal may be more close 
ip us, Ab present I do not think we have a right to ask you to admit us, to the 


fill extent, to your councils, but the day must inevitably come, if the Empire is to 


* } sand together, when you will have to do it, and when we must be admitted to your 
7 ecutive councils, and when admission to an advisory body merely will not satisfy 
th uw Ido not think the latter will satisfy us very long, and the quicker the day comes 
po foradmission to an executive council, the better for us all. As a politician, I cannot for the 


| moment seo that we can ask our people to take a hand in an Imperial Council with the 
pi ‘ght to tax, The right way to proceed is by way of evolution. The Imperial Conferences 
| tive done a great deal to help Imperial federation. The admission to the Committee of 
S Inperial Defence has done something more to build up Imperial federation. The next step 
to d ‘that is taken will, I think, be another help to Imperial federation, and so I hope we may 
ish j pes to the ideal in Dr. Parkin’s mind. In Canada they are taking a great step now 


ily n ofering a contribution to the Imperial Navy. We have gone through that process 
ed. shy Zealand. I fully believe with Dr. Parkin that Mr. Borden is face to face with 
der aa more difficult problem when he has passed this Bill, namely, what he must do 
ja- E Permanent contribution to Imperial Defence. Australians kave started a plan of 
nd Eaa and the Admiralty is helping Australia. I believe Australia is right i 
a o f bhi J. And I believe that you in England should utilise the Australian policy 


mig an Imperial Federation. If you utilise the sentiment in these outlying 
Problem is a some kind of control which will ultimately lead to Imperial unity: 
that with think, moro or less easy of solution, Any thinking politician a 
ch that aR on the Possibility of concentration and one control, the purpose tor 
bere the Navy was created in Australia cannot be tored, I neo 
ose egun to see it already and to realise that the whole Navy has to a 
can to make it effective, but do not let people think that Australia or 
not nent to the Imperial Fleet being concentrated, for instance, m ong ; 
cific a the North Sea and the Mediterranean that have to be looked 
> = Other seas, and the trade routes are of importance to us a 
ea much larger one than presents itself to some people. I have: 
: Solution if we stand together. The evolutionary process 
And the steps in evolution may sometimes be taken xa dl; 


à | Honuy (Attorney-General, New South Wales) : Tt has be 
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pleasure to me to listen to Lord Hythe’s very illuminating paper and the discussion 
which has followed. They have suggested to me one or two matters which as an 
amateur I may be allowed to put before you. I may explain that I myself have 
no direct personal connection with the defence policy of Australia. As has been 
explained by Lord Hythe, under the Commonwealth constitution the question of 
defence is removed from the domain of the State Parliaments and as a member of one 
of these State Legislatures I speak with small responsibility, and correspondingly 
greater freedom. One listens to observations on naval policy such as we have heard, 
with profound respect, but, even as an amateur, I must be permitted to add one 
word to what has fallen from the last speaker on the question of what may be 
described as the localisation of our defence. As I understand the sentiments of those 
who have determined on the present policy of Australia their feeling is a very simple 
and exceedingly natural one. We read the books of writers on defence like Captain 
Mahan, and we are told that so long as we are stronger than the enemy on the 
decisive point it does not matter what happens on the outskirts. Now that is a 
very satisfactory doctrine for those at the decisive point but it does not commend 
itself so whole-heartedly to those who happen to live on the outskirts. They quite 
recognise the merits of the idea from the point of view of Napoleonic strategy. Napoleon 
was in this position, that he could say to a man go and he was in the habit of going, 
to another come and he was in the habit of coming, whereas nobody to-day would 
suggest that these are the relations which ought to prevail between the Mother Country 
and the daughter states. The relations between us must necessarily be voluntary, 
because there are no means and there would be no inclination to exercise coercion 
upon any daughter state that was prepared to take an independent course. I believe 
that Colonel Allen has correctly represented the sentiments of his country and ours 
in that matter. If we are to come to the assistance of the Empire, which I venture 
to believe is an ideal supported by the vast majority in every one of the self-governing 
Dominions, if must be on terms which commend themselves to the general judgment 
of the people of the Overseas Dominions. It is obvious that the vanishing point of 
a perspective taken from Australia is altogether different from that which presents 
itself when the observer is in London. We see many dangers which probably strike 
the most imperially-minded politician in Great Britain as of almost secondary import- 
ance. It is these possibilities which have led us to adopt the method we have adopted 
in connection with our Naval policy. I believe our prevailing sentiment to be that 
expressed some years ago by Sir Henry Parkes, who defined the duty of Australians 
to the Empire, as being to develop their territory in peace and to defend it in war. 
To-day the feeling of Australians may be summed up in these words—that Australia 
is a portion of the Empire, that we are defending Imperial territory when we are 
defending Australia, and our first duty is to see that our own coasts are made immune 
from attack, While we relieve the Mother Country from responsibility in that con- 
nection we in a measure contribute to the general safety of the Empire. For many 
years to come I think it will be a profound mistake to seek to press Australian 
sentiment beyond that point, anxious as we are to give substantial proof of our unity 
of feeling. We feel the best proof we can give at present is the setting of our own 
house in order and being prepared to hold our own borders against all comers. That 
I believe to be the policy which dominates the plans of the Australian Government 
to-day. Whether that is a policy to be entirely approved of technically is a matter 
I can offer no opinion upon. I now come to the second point raised by Lord Hythe— 
the problem of some share in the foreign policy of the Empire. I listened with pro- 
found attention to what has been said on this matter, but I am bound to confess 
with, some sadness that while I am deeply impressed with the magnitude of the 
r hopeful of any immediate solution. The difficulties are i 

immense, and if I may say 80, have not even been glanced at y Lond Hythe aad 
Dr. Parkin. The matter is really not open to criticism because it has not yet bee 
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put forward in any concrete or definite form. At the last Imperial Conference Sir ! 
Joseph Ward propounded an able scheme—avowedly as a basis for discussion ; that j 
scheme was admitted to be quite impracticable for immediate adoption, and since then 
has not been followed by any very well formulated successor. The difficulties are | 
various. Take the case of an Imperial Council formed upon some basis in which the 
Overseas Dominions were admitted to some share in deciding a question of peace und 
war. What is the position of the British people themselves? Let us say war is | 
resolved upon with Germany by the casting votes of the representatives of the i 
Dominions. The British people are here within a stone’s throw; within a week some 
great disaster may lead to their food supply being cut off. The people of London are to 
be subjected to all the risks of a campaign on the votes of the citizens of Australia and 
New Zealand who are thousands of miles away, and who will be able to exist in com- 
parative security even after a disaster of that kind.: Exposure to danger is necessarily 
mainly felt by the mother country herself. Will she consent? Ts there any general i 
feeling among the population of Great Britain in favour of handing over the control 
of a mighty issue like that to an adventurous body of young colonials who come ir 
from the outside and are prepared probably to determine great issues, not with : 
caution and cold blood and steadily-regulated temperature with which discussions o. 

gi 
í 
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foreign policy are conducted amongst the responsible statesmen of Great Britain, but 
with the occasional off-handed casualness which does sometimes obtain even in an 
enlightened Parliament like that of New South Wales? What degree of control is to 
be exercised by this central council over the different affairs of the Dominions? Is 
there to. be any local veto? Is self-government to be infringed to a greater or less 
degree? If to any degree at all, how much? All these are questions which have 
to be faced, and to which answers of a quantitative character have to be given, i 
It is no use answering them by saying that changes must be made to some extent. f 
Each portion of the Empire will want to know to what extent, and until some H 
scheme can be put before us which will stand on its legs and march a little, I think (i 
Imperial Federation in the direction of constitutional change will necessarily remain fi 
more or less in the region of pious aspiration. I firmly believe the present position 
is one which can only be altered with the utmost possible caution and the utmost 
À possible delicacy of touch or it will be altered for the worse. There is the gravest 
danger at a time like this of turning a growing body of sentiment which makes for 
union, a sentiment which is building up friendship and cordiality throughout the Empire, 
and which is overcoming the prejudice and misunderstandings of some generations ago. 
I say this sentiment should be allowed to work out its own fruition and completion. 
5 For the moment all we can do is what you would do with a growing plant in the 
J wheat field, and that is leave it to the operation of natural forces which make for 
its development and increase. At another time things may be possible which are not 
possible to-day, and other influences may be working which will hammer into more 
coherent rigidity the at present heterogencous elements which make up the British 
Empire. In another generation it may be possible to have a Union of a definite 
character where to-day the best we can hope for is union of affection and good under- 
‘standing. But while we have that union and see this overwhelming readiness to 
volunteer both moral and material assistance let us unite to cherish that union and 
not injure it in striving too rapidly for a better state of things which may prove 
to be nothing but a shadow, the grasping of which may cause us to lose the substance 
wo have to-day. 
_ Mr. Ricuarp JEBB: I rise with some diffidence to criticise those who have been 
justly described as pioneers of the Imperial Movement, Lord Hythe and Dr. Parkin, 
Dr. Parkin said there could be little room here to criticise the main proposal. Of p 
mse, as members of the Institute, we desire a closer and more permanent union of 
Empire. That can be defined in rather general terms, viz. that the time as- 
come when the Dominions should have a voice in the policy of the Empire; ‘but Lord n 
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Hythe at any rate, and I rather think Dr. Parkin, went farther. Lord Hythe said 
that you cannot have the Imperial idea realised until you have a proper Parliament of 
the Empire. 
Viscount Hytuxn: “ Parliament or Council,” I think I said. 
Mr. JEBB: “ Parliament” is more definite and logical than “ Council.” Dr. Parkin 
went farther. He said the result of Mr. Borden’s present policy was that this question 
‘of the future constitutional form of the Empire must be faced in Canada by Mr. Borden. 
I entirely agree. But it seems to me rather remarkable that here you have what is 
admittedly a burning question and yet it is a question upon which a great confusion 
of thought still exists. I agree with the last speaker that the thing has not been 
thought out. I do not believe an Imperial Parliament of the Empire or a sovereign 
Council is the ideal form of Union or the form we would be well advised to try to 
set up. I think Imperial Federation can be criticised theoretically and practically. 
Theoretically, I would point out that the idea of Parliamentary government—that is 
government by majority rule, of which the sanction is foree—is going out of date. 
All our current experiences—Ulster, Labour, Suflragettes—illustrate that point. It is 
one thing to propose to reconstruct the Parliamentary Government of the United 
Kingdom for its domestic purposes, but another thing to propose to imitate that 
ybsolescent type of machine for a new polity—the Britannic Commonwealth. Tho 
radual acquisition by the Dominions of a larger degree of autonomy and the whole 
ondency of their national development is against the idea that that process should be 
sversed and checked once for all by the election of a Federal Parliament. But 
soming to practical objections. The Imperial Federalists have a formula that what 
they propose is an Imperial Parliament or Council restricted to foreign affairs and 
defence. Some twenty ago years Dr. Parkin wrote an admirable book on Imperial Federa- 
tion in which he said that Federation for the Dominions means not the renunciation 
of any powers that they now have but the assumption of powers they have not 
hitherto exercised. Now I say that Imperial Federation—of course for this country, 
but also for the Dominions—does mean the renunciation of powers that they now 
possess. Take foreign affairs and defence. I do not see how you can have a Federal 
Government unless it means that the control of the Australian fiect unit is going to 
be transferred to it. It means the control also of any expeditionary force such as 
New Zealand is going to start—for expeditionary forces are part of the “ first line” 
of Imperial Defence—and therefore under Imperial Federation not only the British 
Army but these Dominion expeditionary forces must be transferred from the local to 
the Federal Government. So much for defence. What do you mean by Foreign 
Affairs ? It seems to me to be difficult to separate Foreign Affairs from various affairs 
which you might call commercial. ‘Take the Panama Canal. Could a Federal Govern- 
ment of the Empire which had no control over commerce or shipping negotiate with 
the United States about the Panama Canal? I am not quite sure it could. I am 
inclined to think that practically the whole range of the foreign interests of Britain and 
of the Dominions combined are largely commercial, and that if you are going to havo 
effective Federal Government it must surely control trade and shipping—two things 
which the Dominions think they themselves control in the main. Therefore Imperial 
Federation means the curtailment of those powers. Take, again, Asiatic immigration, 
which has often involved the Foreign Office. If you say these things can be left over 
and a Federal Government need not have these powers, but could consult the different 
Governments of the Empire, that no doubt is one way out of it; but in that case 
Imperial Federation is hardly going to be an improvement on the present position. One 
other aspect. Lord Hythe has given us his idea of the parliamentary union of the 
Empire—a fairly uniform system in all parts of the Empire. Now so long as you have 
only two Parliaments, one above the other, each has elbow-room on one side anyway, But 
put these threo Parliaments one above the other, and ee the poritiog S tho 
middle Parliament going to be? It would be between two millstones—the Parliament 
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above and the Parliament below it. In view of all these difficulties I would like k 
merely to throw out the suggestion that there is an alternative conception to Imperial ee 
Federation. Instead of an Imperial Federal Government based on majority rule and E 
force, I think it is possible to contemplate a system of alliance in perpetuity. It is jA 
possible on that basis to conceive the Dominions being encouraged to deta as i 
Nation States and yet form one Commonwealth with this country, If you ask me ra 
how such a Commonwealth, which would contain no central power of coercion, could | 
be held together, I say that every unit in the Commonwealth might Decore con- 
sciously responsible to every other unit for their common social welfare—a most | 


democratic principle of union. You might describe it as a Commonwealth based on | 
i 


mutual aid in living rather than on centralised sovereignty. Those who hold that 
idea are thoroughly in sympathy with Australia’s naval policy and rejoice to see her 
creating a new centre of strength in the Pacific, and hope Mr. Borden in the end will 
do the same thing. I think Mr. Borden’s policy of contribution, although high-minded 
courageous and sincere, is contrary to the permanent tendency of Canadian ideas ani 
that in the end it will have to be modified. 

Mr. J. Saxon Mars expressed surprise that in his extremely interesting and valuable 
paper Lord Hythe made no reference to the Panama Canal. That undertaking was 
going to make a considerable difference to the Empire. It would bring Australia 
and New Zealand a good many thousand miles nearer the United States than to the 
United Kingdom. That was one reason why England, in the days that are coming, 
should grapple her Dominions to herself as closely as possible. They were at the \% 
dawn of a new era in the Pacific. That ocean was, he believed, going to be the | 
theatre in which the main commercial and maritime rivalries of the future would be 
fought out. It was surprising that a Power like England, which was supposed to rule } 
tho waves, should not have a single battleship within these 70,000,000 square miles f 
of ocean. Again, take British Columbia. We could not expect British Columbia to 
take the view of naval concentration held in this country. She was thinking about 


i 
Japan, which was a nearer and severer menace to British Columbia than Germany ji 
was to this country. Then again, take the West Indies. The Panama Canal would i 
add enormously to tho economic and strategic value of those islands, and from the t 
point of view of advertising alone the White Ensign would have to be seen a little $ 
more conspicuously there in the future. Naval concentration might be necessary t 


strategically, but he agreed that concentration had been carried too far and that ij 
England would have to bring her fleets back to regions from which she had withdrawn i 
them. Something, at any rate, would have to be done if we were to assert in the i 
future that position in the Pacific to which we were entitled. It must not be forgotten 
that in point of view of territory England was the greatest of all Pacific Powers. 
i On another point he agreed with Lord Hythe rather than with Mr. Jebb. If we 
could only look at the question of Home Rule for Ireland from an Imperial point of 

view he thought we should have less difficulty in arriving at a settlement. 
E Dr. T. Muxer Maaume reminded the meeting that some time ago, at the request 
of the Council, he read a paper setting forth views enunciated by the last speaker. 
He held now, as he held then, that too much could not be heard about the New 

= Pacific and of our increasing responsibility in that and other directions. 

The CuarrMAN (the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G.): It has been a great 
pleasure to me to preside to-night. Lord Hythe is an old friend. He has been a 
pioneer of all these questions affecting the organisation and the co-operation of different 
= parts of the Empire. More than that, he has made sacrifices to this cause that very 
= few of his fellow-countrymen, whether in Great Britain or the Dominions, have 
om: At the same time I do not necessarily see eye to eye with him always. For 
instance, I do not seo that the disjunction of the United Kingdom is a necessary Or 
even useful step towards the unity of the Empire. We have listened to warnings 
tom several speakers, and there was a great deal of truth in many things they saic 
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We may not have all the time we would like in order to perfect our Imperial arrange- 
ments for defence. We are not the masters of the actions of other nations; at tho 
same time you must let me remind you that neither are we the masters of the minds 
of our fellow-countrymen in the Dominions, nor are they the masters of our minds, 
Democracy is a very cumbrous form of government, though for the race and for tho 
age in which we live I know of nothing more suitable. We must take it as it is, 
and there is no sense in attempting to force beyond the pace they are willing to go 
the people you carry with you. That is the real gist of the warnings and arguments 
we have heard from Colonel Allen and Mr. Holman. I would say to those Englishmen 
or Scotsmen or Irishmen who hold this matter of the defence of the Empire very 
dear, who know that it is a matter—comparatively—perhaps of moments, a question 
indeed of existence, and who also hold as their great political ideal the possibility of 
a greater achievement of unity in the Empire—I would say to them they must be 
content to accept the judgment of those they work with in the Dominions as to the 
pace at which the movement can be pushed forward. We must all also be careful, 
very careful, not to appear to take sides in the internal politics of any one of the 
Dominions. We have nothing whatever to do with the domestic politics of Canada, 
or Australia, or New Zealand, or South Africa. A Canadian Conservative or a Canadian 
Liberal is just the same to us whether we are Liberal or Unionist in this country. 
The same rule must apply to the people in the Dominions. If they expect us to 
respect scrupulously their internal autonomy they must also respect ours. It must be 

a case of mutual understanding and forbearance because the possibility of achieving 
anything depends on the recognition on all hands that each of these great groups is 
to be absolutely autonomous as regards its internal affairs. No better organisation of 
the Empire for any purpose is possible unless we all agree that it must not impair 
the complete, absolute, and exclusive autonomy of each nation of the Empire in its 
own internal affairs. You have got to define what are internal affairs and what are 
Imperial affairs. Mr. Jebb thinks that difficult. I venture to think it may not be 
found as difficult as he thinks, but we shall not get nearer a solution until the peoples 
and Governments of the Dominions are convinced that the common purposes of the 
nations of the Empire can be served more efficiently and economically by some form 
of co-operation and organisation. I do not mean to prejudge the particular form in 
which unity will be achieved though I have little doubt myself as to the solution 
the peoples of the Empire will adopt when once they have been seized with that 
conviction—the conviction that there are special purposes which happen to be common 
to all the nations of the Empire which can be more economically and more effectively 
served by some common arrangement. What are these common purposes? We had 
a splendid illustration given by Colonel Allen. He said our fellow-countrymen in New 
Zealand and Australia had two great ideals—they meant the whole of British Austral- 
asia to be a white civilisation and they meant to protect white labour—ideals which 
personally I heartily share. It is an ideal which has not been always thoroughly 
understood in England from want of local knowledge. I believe the people of New 
Zealand and Australia have seen the only possible means to secure the highest possible 
development. They have done a great stroke for the Empire as well as for themselves 
in making it the cardinal basis of their local policy. ‘There is a common purpose. 
They say to themselves, “This is vital to us—by what arrangement can we secure 
the success of this policy most successfully?” That is the question they are beginning 
to ask, and the answer to which will take some such form some day as has been 
indicated by the speakers to-night, and when that is achieved the whole Empire will 
have a strength wholly different to the aggregate of the strength of its component 
parts at the present time. It will have a strength which will be world-wide. But 
we shall not be able to grapple with these problems until the Governments and the 


peoples of the Dominions are absolutely convinced that some solution of that kind 


will provide the most economical and efficient safeguard of their nationality and their — 
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interests. Therefore my advice to those who set this ideal before them is never to 
be afraid to discuss it, but not to attempt to set the pace beyond that at which our 
fellow-countrymen in the Dominions are at-present prepared to go. I ask you to 
give a hearty vote of thanks to Lord Hythe for his address, 

Viscount Hyrue: The Chairman has warned us against endeavouring to force the 
pace. I think anyone who followed my paper will appreciate that I also am of that 
opinion. However desirable it may be to bring about Imperial Federation, the time 
has not yet arrived; and it is not until we see the way in which an Imperial Revenue 
is to be raised that the question will arise as to how an Imperial Parliament or Council 
is to be constituted. The only serious criticism fell from Mr. Jebb. He was not in 
favour of Imperial Federation, but suggested some form of alliance. That suggestion 
is open to objections which I gave in my address. I will only say I am firmly con- 
vinced that if this Empire is to remain united, and the Oversea Dominions bear a fair 
share of the burdens of Empire, which are becoming too heavy for these islands, an 
Imperial Parliament or Council in some form or other will have to be created. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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V.—WHEAT. 
By J. WATSON GRICE, D.Se. (Lond.), F.R.Econ.S. (Author of ‘‘ Natlonal and Local Finance,” &c.) 


d 
l FIFTEEN years ago the world was startled by the alarming statement of Sir William 
l Crookes that the wheat supplies were becoming inadequate to meet the needs of the 
| rapidly increasing bread-eaters of the world, and that the aid of the chemist must be 
called in to raise the average yield of the wheat-bearing regions by nearly fifty per cent. 
À In the intervening years many potent and significant factors have fortunately been 
brought into play to avert the threatened catastrophe of a universal wheat shortage. 
À The pessimistic conclusions of 1898, open to criticism as they were at that time, are 
i even less justified to-day. Advances in the great producing fields of the Old World, 
and still more, the remarkable developments witnessed in the opened-up areas of the 
' New, have entirely changed the future prospects of production of the world’s most 
important cereal. In the past decade, on the whole, the productiveness of the world’s 
wheat area has more than kept pace with the world’s demand; and from the British 
point of view it is especially gratifying to find that the more liberal supplies for domestic 
consumption and for exportation have been much more marked within the limits of 
the Empire than in other parts of the world. The wheat area of the United States has 
remained practically stationary during the period, and her wheat exports have rapidly 
declined ; the Russian Empire—both in the European and Asiatic provinces—shows 
a greatly enhanced output ; Argentina has boldly undertaken to make up the deficiency 
of the United States. But above and more significant than all, the boundless poten- 
tialities of Canada and the encouraging achievements and prospects elsewhere through- 
_ out the Empire have completely altered the ccmplexion of the wheat outlook for the 
world. 
= Ehminating India—which has but slowly advanced in wheat production, which is 
ot entirely wheat-eating, and sends to the United Kingdom only a small proportion. 
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Canada, and New Zealand, the wheat area of the Empire has grown from 11,250,000 
acres in 1901, to 20,000,000 acres in 1911, or by 78 per cent. ; while the popula- 
tion has increased from 51,500,000 to 58,000,000, or by 13 per cent. in the same 
period. 

Dependent as she is for so large a proportion of her breadstuffs on sea-borne supplies, 
the United Kingdom is especially interested in the harvests of the great exporting 
countries of the world ; and the accelerated pace of all-British production is strikingly 
reflected in the figures of her imported wheat and flour. In the first year of this 
present century 20,000,000 cwt. were imported from British possessions and 82,000,000 

| cwt. from foreign lands. Seven years later, in 1908, the all-British imports into the 
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. United Kingdom had risen to 27,000,000 while the foreign figure stood still. By 1911, 
the proportions had been entirely reversed; 49,000,000 then came from lands 
| under the flag, and 48,000,000 from other countries. This welcome change was even 

bettered in 1912, for which the figures were—59,000,000 from British possessions and 
49,000,000 from foreign sources. Whereas, at the beginning of the decade, the 
ll-British percentage of imported grain and flour was about 20 per cent. of the total, 
st year nearly 55 per cent. of the Mother Country’s needs were contributed from 
nperia] resources. 

Wheat is the white man’s primary cereal and its production has always had a 
peculiar fascination and interest. Its maintenance and extension is one of the most 
fundamental issues of our time. Like most vital problems it is highly complex; 
it touches many interests, and raises questions, both political and economic, of supreme 
importance. Agricultural science which, for research and experiment, has hitherto 
only received indifferent and local support, finds awaiting it many unsolved difficulties 
upon the settlement of which even the destinies of nations may depend. ‘The political 
controversies of the past few years have had at least one beneficial effect; they i 
have directed public attention to the urgency and the momentousness of the problem 

of food supplies under modern conditions, and awakened general interest in the 
Imperial necessity of maintaining their security. The importance of wheat, viewed 
from its double aspect as the chief agent in supporting the dense populations of the 
older countries and as the pioneer crop in the vast regions of the New World, depends, 
of course, on its primary characteristics. It is easily grown, yields specially heavy 
crops on previously unbroken grounds, and demands comparatively little capital; 
moreover its cultivation serves admirably to get soil into condition for any subsequent 
scheme of husbandry that economic considerations may show to be desirable. It is 
thus specially adapted by Nature to meet the present circumstances and the future 
anticipations of the constant stream of emigrants from countries of denser populations 
and fewer opportunities. The repeated waves of expansion in the New World haye 
affected reflexively the agricultural disposition of the Old; the increasing world 
supplies and lowness of prices have for the past twenty or thirty years (until quite 
recently) tended to conyert wheat into a by-product rather than the premier object 
= of the farming industry in the Old World, and at home have involved many farmers 
jn difficulties and financial loss. The general rise in prices during the past few years a 
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has, however, done something to redeem the situation at home, and to the Overseas 
Dominions has brought considerable profit, and afforded encouragement and support 
for still greater expansion. 

The world-wide interest in wheat supplies has during the past decade induced 
much investigation into the physical, economic, and political factors governing its 
; successful and commercial cultivation. In all the territories of the Empire the climatic 
limits of possible culture have been more precisely determined ; soil surveys upon 
i which any forecast of future possibilities depends have everywhere been carried out 
i in a much more systematic and comprehensive manner than had previously been 
attempted. Experimental stations and farms for experiments in seed selection and 
for distribution of information have been established in the wheat regions of all the 
Dominions. The economic effects and relations of prices and yields, the quantity 
and quality of labour necessary and available, rents of wheat lands, possibilities o 
mixed farming and rotation of crops, storage and transport facilities, and the reliabl 
grading and adequate marketing of wheats have received much closer attention ana 
study in all the countries interested, and particularly in the Overseas Dominions. 
It is to these questions and the political control of wheat supplies by tariffs and land 
legislation that much public discussion has been directed ; and it is upon the net ig 
result of all these combined factors, difficult as they are to estimate, that the future 
ultimately depends. It may be sufficient here to indicate thus roughly the complexity 
of the problem. The immediate purpose of the present article is rather to attempt 
a survey of what has been done in these directions during the past decade, with 
some indication of theresults in the Mother Country and the Overseas Dominions, and 
the immediate outlook. For the purpose of a consideration of wheat supplies, both 
present and future, the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, India, and New Zealand 
may be taken as representing the British Empire. A well-known and noticeable 
feature of Canadian, as of all American, cultivation has been its extension westwards. 
The geographical centre has till quite lately moved almost uniformly in that direction. 
From 1850 to about 1900 waves of expansion of gradually lessening strength have 
carried this centre, decade by decade, in the States from 32° W. to 95° W. longitude ; 
and a similar movement has occurred in Canada. With the past few years, however, — 
a northerly current has set in and steadily grows as the result of enterprising and 
scientific experiment in the cultivation of more hardy yarieties. How far this recent 
development may be carried depends on two factors: the temperature to which the 
plants may in ordinary seasons be exposed; and the period during the year over 
which these temperatures may extend. Investigators have lately taken 5° C. as the 
_ lower limit, and the wheat areas for different varieties have been determined by mE 
é pae statistics of observation showing the number of degrees by which the mea 


tion and ripening. The records of Canadian “accumulated temperatures” th 
obtained vary considerably. Dunvegan in N. lat. 56°, has 930° of accumulated 


mperature, a mean temperature of 12°6° C., and a growing period of 122 days betwe 
edate of sowing, April 15, and the harvest time commencing on pers Ottan 
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in N. lat. 45° has accumulated temperature of 1330°, with a mean temperature of 
17:3° C., sows on April 24 and reaps on August 11. 

This continental type of wheat-growing country, embracing, as it does, nearly 
the whole of the Canadian Dominion allows sowing to take place in the autumn, 
or more commonly in spring, and ripening occurs at almost the hottest part of the 
year. By the cultivation of drought-resistant varieties such as “ Durum,” and by 
dry-farming and summer fallowing, and in view of the fact that the minimum rainfall 
of 11 inches has been recorded in every station in Southern Canada, it is possible that 
the whole of the semi-arid region of Southern Alberta and Saskatchewan may be 
made capable of wheat production. And northwards, making due allowance for 
suitability of soil, everything goes to prove that, interspersed desirably with districts 
given up to pasture and other crops, an enormous extension of the present wheat 

areas may and will in all probability occur. The present producing regions may 
therefore be enlarged by extension southwards and northwards, while an increased 
yield has already been achieved in those areas where the results of scientific research 
have been applied by the enterprising farmer. Commercial success is now possible 
up to 55° N. ; but Fort Vermilion in 58° 4’ N., has a roller mill for 35 barrels per day, 
and this capacity barely suffices for the wheat already grown in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; whilst in favourable seasons crops have been harvested still farther north, 

t Fort Simpson 61° 8’, and at Dawson City 64° N. lat. The cultivation of hardy 

rarieties to suit these extreme limits will soon raise the permanently successful limit, 

even for commercial purposes, to 60° N. Harvest frosts cause much loss and trouble 
in Canada, and the experimental farms which exist in all the provinces are continually 
engaged in attempts to breed earlier maturing varieties which would enable the farmer 
to avoid the difficulties of frosts occurring, as they unfortunately do, during the 
latter part of August when the wheat is almost ripe, the hot summer has parched 
every green thing on the prairie, and the keen north wind nips even the strong, hard 
spring wheats which prevail in the North-West, including Manitoba, the greater part 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta. Western Ontario grows mostly soft winter wheats, 
and Quebec and the Maritime Provinces soft spring wheats: British Columbia crops 
are usually “ fall” sown, and Southern Alberta and S.-W. Saskatchewan to some 
extent cultivate “Durum” and irrigated soft-grained varieties. New types and 
varieties adapted to the particular requirements of different localities are gradually 
being produced. Since 1896 the results of breeding and prospects of improvement 
have been made more certain by the republication and dissemination of the methods 
of Mendel, to whose patient experimentation so much of modern hybridisation of 
plantsis due, ‘The efforts of Saunders in Canada have been directed to using Mendel’s 
methods to obtain early ripening varieties with a view to extending the wheat fields 
towards the Arctic Circle. Two assured excellent varieties have been produced in 
the “Preston” and the “Stanley”; and within the past few weeks another variety 
has been successfully “ fixed,” which may have important economic and agricultural 
effects in that direction. At present the yield of Canada’s wheat region) is age 
five bushels per acre greater than that of any other American competitor. In 1883 
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it was nearly 14 bushels per acre, in 1903-1907 the average was nearly 20. The figures 
for her southerly neighbour for the same dates were 12 and 14 bushels. The more 
northerly extension will still further enhance Canada’s advantage in the production 
of the finest high-grade wheats. Scientific application and the intensive cultivation 
which is gradually proceeding in the Eastern Provinces would seem to foreshadow 
a nearer approach in time to the 32 bushels per acre of the Mother Country. 

The improvement of facilities for handling grain in bulk and for transportation has 
been, of course, an absolute necessity for the opening up of the vast prairie regions of 
the North-West. By 1910 there were in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
Columbia nearly two thousand elevators and elevator warehouses with capacities 
varying from 500,000 bushels (at St. Boniface) to the much smaller ones which are the 
principal objects at many of the prairie stations on the Canadian Pacific. The average 
capacity is about 30,000 bushels. The gradual spread of good roads in the more settled 
districts, and even more, the rapid multiplication of trunk-lines and branches and 
freight wagons have made possible the transportation of the grain with dispatch to the 
local and primary markets and to the seaboard. Primary markets such as Winnipeg 
(with its elevators at Port Arthur and Fort William) are the railway centres and foci of 
districts of enormous wheat production and quickly growing industrial importance. 
Winnipeg, the natural market-place of the North-West, now handles some 200,000,000 
bushels annually. 

To her magnificent waterways, by lake, river,and canal, Canada has owed much of 
her prosperity : more recent enterprise has been concentrated on the extension and 
equipment for transport purposes of the principal railway systems which bring the 
products of the prairies to the seaboard. In 1901, 18,140 miles of railway were in 
operation, ten years later there were over 25,000 miles, and the Canadian Pacific is for 
the present year contemplating a further laying down of upwards of 1,000 miles of 
track. The programmes of the three transcontinental lines include, in extension and 
double tracking, over 2,700 miles for 1914. A complete network of the eight great 
railways carrying wheat produce will soon connect all parts of Canada with the Pacific 
as well as the Atlantic. The Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk, and the Canadian 
Northern have during the past three years handled with more expedition than ever 
before large proportions of the bumper crops of 150,000,000 bushels in 1910, 215,000,000 
in 1911, and 206,000,000 in 1912. Enlarged rolling stock and better organisation have 

recently done much to relieve the congestion of traffic between the threshing season 
and the close of navigation: for instance, last season at the close of navigation on 
December 15, more than 83,000,000 bushels had been shipped outward from Port 
Arthur and Fort William, as compared with 43,000,000 bushels for the previous year. 
The Canadian Northern expects to have a through line to the Pacific before the end of 
= 1914, and there is every reason to anticipate that during the following year the Grand 
Trunk will be in operation from ocean to ocean. By co-operation with the facilities 
- afforded by the opening of the Panama Canal a great effect on the production and 
exportation of wheat from the North-West and British Columbia may be anticipated. 
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Government with a view to reducing somewhat the period during which the great 
waterway of the St. Lawrence is closed to ocean trafic. T'he opening up of the Hudson 
Bay route and the construction of the Georgian Bay Canal will in time remove the 
grievance of the farmers who have found the railways unable adequately to cope with 
the immense crops ready for transport in the short interval between harvest and the 
winter season. Canada recognises her needs, and is making gigantic efforts to remove 
these obstacles to her continued prosperity. 

The most rosy outlook for Canadian wheat production is that of Dr. William 
Saunders, an agricultural expert of great authority, who in 1904 prophesied 800,000,000 
bushels as a possible crop on one quarter of the land said to be capable of cultivation ; 
this would feed, at the present rate of consumption of 7? bushels per head, a Canadian 
population of 30,000,000 and allow a surplus for export of 600,000,000 bushels. 

There is no need, however, to indulge in these speculations. The present position 
and immediate outlook are favourable enough. In 1912 the total crop reached 
206,000,600 of bushels as against 215,000,000 in the previous year, and only 85,000,000 
so recently as 1901: during the past decade her average crop has more than doub led 
For the same period her exports of grain and flour to the Mother Country have 
risen from 12,000,000 bushels in 1901 to over 50,000,000 bushels in 1909. Even 
reasonable forecasts would seem to show that after allowing for the gradual diver- 
sion of wheat lands to other crops (which is gradually now going on and is being 
constantly urged as desirable), and making deductions for enlarged domestic needs for 
food and seed, Canada will probably be able to provide an annual surplus for export of 
over 100,000,000 bushels during the next five years. 

During the years 1909-11 Canada sent to the United Kingdom an average 4,500,000 
quarters, representing 21 per cent. of her crop; India sent 9 per cent. or 4,000,000 
quarters ; Australia’s contribution of 3,000,000 quarters was no less than 28 per cent. 
of her wheat crops on the average of those years.. New Zealand, though supplying a 
comparatively small quantity, dispatched to the Mother Country about 15 per cent. 
of her total harvest. 

The average yields per acre in India (114 bushels) and Australia (12 bushels) are 
much the lowest throughout the Empire ; New Zealand from the smallest acreage has _ 
an average of 29 bushels, and the United Kingdom 33 bushels. Drought and rust are j 
formidable obstacles to success in India, Australia, and South Africa. The Protec- — 

torates and newly developed regions of Hast and Central Africa show very favourable 
returns and have bright prospects. Scientific methods and research which are being 
actively taken up may in the near future do much to achieve tangible results even 
despite grave natural hindrances in certain parts of the Commonwealth and our African 


territories. : 
Tn India the cultivation is notably precarious, and, as has already been pointed out, 


by far the larger part of her crop is needed to feed her own teeming millions. The 
best only small within recent times ; during the past thirty 
own by some 2,000,000 cwt. and much of it is of in- 
ments have been conducted at the Pusa Agricultural 
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Research Institute with the object of raising the grades of her wheat. Cross-breeding 
and new methods have already achieved considerable success in parts of Western i 
Bengal, where wheats are now being produced which give both a higher yield and | 
better quality (a combination hitherto considered impossible) than anything before 
grown in this portion of the Empire. Samples from this region have been declared 
quite as good as the best Canadian. The result of these experiments and the new 
method of breaking up the stubble immediately after harvest, instead of letting the 
ground lie hard during the hot dry season, may have in time important economic con- 
3 sequences. So far, in some areas by the new methods it has been found possible to 
get 40 bushels per acre from soils identical with others which, worked on ancient 
lines, only yield 15 bushels to the acre. 

After Canada, the most promising area for any great development of bread supplies 
isthe Australian Commonwealth. In recent years wheat-raising has made great strides 
particularly in South, and above all West, Australia. The costs of extensive irrigation 
are heavy, and the variations in rainfall cause considerable differences from year to 
= Jearin acres sown, in the weight of the harvest, and in wholesale prices. During the 
past ten years the total crop has varied from a lowest yield of 12,000,000 bushels in 

1902-1903 to 95,000,000 in 1910-1911. The latter figure was 5,000,000 above that 
| for the preceding year, the next largest harvest. In Australian history there have 
been, according to the official returns, only two occasions on which a yield exceeding 
75,000,000 bushels has actually been garnered. The estimate for the present season 


forecasts a third occasion, with a total of 78,723,843 bushels from an acreage of 
7,478,372. For the past three seasons the surplus for exportation has ranged between 
five and seven million quarters per annum; it may easily rise, if present extensions 
are maintained and after allowing for bad seasons, to some eight to ten million 
quarters during the next five years. While New South Wales and Victoria have more 
than maintained their positions as the chief wheat-growing States of the Common- 
wealth, Southern and Western Australia (and, to a much smaller extent, Queensland) 
are rapidly increasing their acreage and yield. The estimate for the harvest just 
garnered shows an increase of over seven million bushels above last season’s totals. 
The quality of the produce, averaged over a number of years, is evidenced by the high 
prices realised in the home markets. Ten years ago Western Australia was under the 
necessity of importing her breadstufis; now she not only feeds herself but exports 
tapidly increasing quantities. In 1903 less than a million bushels were reaped ; this 
season has produced nine times as much. And the rate of progress accelerates with 
each year: since 1907 the wheat acreage has grown from 600,000 uo over 900,000. 
‘There is every prospect for the forthcoming year that this prosperity will be sustained. 
The Agent-General recently expressed his opinion that “the new year im West 
_ Australia gives excellent promise. . . . The farmers, who are fast beginning to formi 


‘the civic backbone of West Australia, have the heartening consciousness in man 
nds, born of a proportionate weight in their pockets, of an excellent Bea 
1 Australia, too, has had a remarkably good year and will have a substantial 
for export after local demands have been satisfied, In all the States land 
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settlement and railway extensions are being energetically pushed. Irrigation schemes 
are being undertaken on a national basis, liberal loans from agricultural banks are 
being granted to assist the growing numbers of settlers in early years and in periods 
of stress. The growth of the State railways has in the past decade been re- 
markable, and this policy of internal development will inevitably lead to more 
rapid settlement in the agricultural districts and an extension of the wheat-growing 
areas. 
New Zealand’s position as a wheat producer, both for domete use and export, may. 
be gathered from the following extract taken from the Report of the Commission on 
Cost of Living, published in August of last year: “ Wheat, once a predominant 
commodity in our list of exports, is now grown in quantities little more than sufficient 
for our own requirements. Of late years we have hovered on the verge of a wheat 
panic due to local scarcity. A few figures will make the position clearer. From 1880 
to 1890 the annual average amount of wheat produced in New Zealand was 8,000,000 
bushels; for the nineties the annual average fell to 7,300,000 bushels; and during 
the first seven years of this century the average has been only 6,700,000 bushels... . 
The lower grade lands have been abandoned to pastoral purposes. . . . During this 
century the wheat yield has been the highest on record—viz. 31-6 bushels per acre, 
against an average of 23:8 bushels for the preceding century.” The area under crop in 
1901 was 163,462 acres yielding 4,000,000 bushels; the estimate for 1911-1912 was 
215,525 acres and a harvest of about 7,250,000 bushels. ‘‘ There is no doubt,” the 
Commissioners add, “that, if wheat continues to rise in price and if suitable labour 
can be obtained, more land will be devoted to its production.” 
This influence of recent prices of wheat on the acreage allotted to its cultivation 
has also been felt considerably in the Home Country. ‘The serious agricultural 
depression experienced during the greater part of the past thirty years would appear 
to have touched bottom, after 3,000,000 acres have fallen out of wheat culture. The — 
steady rise in world-prices of cereals has brightened the prospects of wheat-growers 
at home, and on the maintenance of something approaching present rates the outlook 
for British wheat-farming in large measure depends. Meanwhile agricultural and | 
_ national confidence receives some encouragement from the fact that the recent figures | 

issued by the Board of Trade for 1912 point out that, for the first time for nearly two 
decades, there has been a recorded increase of 36,000 acres in the total of land under the 
A plough, and that the crop yielded was 57,402,304 bushels—an increase of four millions 
over the figures for 1901. vr 
Having regard to the intricacies of the subject and the notorious tendency of whea = 
hecies to be falsified by events, it is perhaps advisable to avoid sanguine ex- 
ions. But the present outlook would certainly seem to justify the conclusion — 
ot only will the returns of home-grown wheat continue to grow in volume, but 
om greater degree, and much more rapidly, Imperial resources will - year ; 

nore nearly suffice to meet the Empire’s need for bread supplies) tory 
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[From “ Histoire Générale des Voyages,” vol. 4, 1747.) 
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A THE LITERATURE OF WEST AFRICA. 


Few people who have not made a study of the literature describing West Wie: 

are aware of the number of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century books relating to 

that portion of Africa. As the West Coast was the first part of the continent south 

of the Mediterranean countries to be visited by Europeans, so it was the first to be 
described by the voyagers and geographers who have left such finely illustrated records 
oftheirjourneys. In the early literature of West Africa aresummed up the early voyages 
of discovery, Portuguese, French, English, and Dutch; the history of settlements 
on the coasts of Guinea and the building of the forts upon the Gold Coast; the story 
of the trading adventures with the natives; and the record of the gradual exploration 
and opening of the pey by European travel š 

Ramusio in his “Delle Navigationi et Viaggi” (1550) describes some of the 
early Portuguese voyages along the coast, when men in frail vessels gradually crept 
down the western littoral to burst finally upon the unknown waters of the Indian 
Ocean. The journey of Pedro da Cintra, who discovered Sierra Leone in 1462, and 
named it “ Lion Mountain ” on account of the “ continual roaring of thunder on its 
summit” is here described by Aloise da Cada Mosto, himself an explorer on the coasts 
of Senegal and Guinea. The fascinating book by the Moorish traveller, Leo Africanus, 
first printed in a Latin edition issued in 1556, for long remained the main source of 
information about Africa, until superseded by the collections of Ramusio, Hakluyt, 
Purchas, and other writers. Hakluyt’s “ Principall Navigations” (1589) describe 
several voyages to West Africa, and Samuel Purchas in his “ Hakluytus Posthumus ” 
(1625) carries the narratives well into the seventeenth century. 
“Guinny,” as it was then called, loomed largely in the imagination of English al 
_ traders, and forms no small part of the magnificent volume issued by Olfert Dapper 2 
in 1666, of which an English translation by John Ogilby was published in 1670. Itis 
= interesting to note that the word ‘‘ Guinea,” one of those vague geographical terms 
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to West Africa is Jean Barbot’s “ Description of the Coasts of North and South Guinea 
and of Ethiopia Inferior, vulgarly Angola,” published in 1732. The author was 
Agent-General of the Royal Company of Africa and Islands of America at Paris, and 
his volume is not only well illustrated but contains a vast amount of information 
about the history of West Africa, the manners and customs of the people, and the 
flora and fauna of the country. In addition, the large collections of voyages which 
were issued so frequently during the eighteenth century, both in France and England, 
contain many West African voyages and are always a fruitful source of information. 
That they were well illustrated is proved by the two examples here shown. These 
are taken from the “ Histoire Générale des Voyages,” published at Paris in 1747, and 
are beautiful examples of the illustrative art of nearly two hundred years ago. 
The books mentioned above, and many others relating to West Africa, are to be 
found in the library of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


THE STATE OF VICTORIA.* 
Tue CHAIRMAN (Earl Grey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.), in introducing Mr. Watt, apologised 
for the absence of Mr. Harcourt, Secretary of State for <ie Colonies, who would 
have been glad to be present to do honour to Mr. Watt, but for the death of Mrs. 
Harcourt’s uncle, Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
The Hon. W. A. Warr thanked the Royal Colonial Institute for the com- 
pliment it had paid him in inviting him to be its guest. This was his first visit 
to the Mother Country, and although his home was in distant Australia, he and other 
public and business men in the Dominions were well acquainted with the splendid 
work which the Institute was doing in the centre of the Empire. The work of the 
Empire, with its variety, its diverse interests and parts, demanded specialised study, i 
and the Institute appeared to be the chief instrument in England devoting itself to 
that particular function. He embraced the opportunity of congratulating it on the 
way in which the work was performed. He also desired to compliment their chairman 
(Earl Grey) upon the recent display of public spirit—which came as an inspiration 
to other men in the Empire—in his proposal for housing the Dominions in 
London. He did not know what stage of progress that proposal had reached, but it 
did appear to him, after only a week in London, that the Dominions of the Empire 
should þe represented in some central place, where English, Overseas, and other 
visitors might readily find them, and where the resources of the Empire might be — 
more adequately advertised for the people of the Homeland. He understood that he 
was expected to speak to them on the State of Victoria. He did not feel ill equipped 
for that task, because he had spent all his life in that State, and he appreciated more 
keenly every day the illimitable future before it. It might seem that an Australian 
under his circumstances appeared as a sort of advertising agent, or as a commercial 
traveller, offering his wares at absurdly low prices. He proposed to take a rather wider 
ation of his functions in trying to give some impressions of the State from 
, came. Victoria to-day, and Australia as a whole, were full of prosperity 
ic and private finances of the State were in a perfectly sound condition 
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They had passed through their pioneer century—the century of axe and fire-stick. 
They were looking back at their colonial century and entering upon the Imperial 
century. The difficulties of reaching Australia were gradually being overcome by 
scientists and engineers ; their bush conditions were disappearing, and they had built 
great cities all over the continent—chiefly on the seaboard. They had 18,000 miles 

of railways, all effectively working and in the aggregate yielding more than jie 
interest on the money they cost to build, besides paying all expenses. No Aus- 
tralian Government regarded their railways as mere profit-earners, but rather as 
agents for the development of their wide-flung territories; but, as he had said, they 
provided interest on the borrowed money employed in the enterprise, also reasonable 
wages for those who worked them. Every back-block child in Australia went 

to school, and every little male student in their primary schools was being 
made a little Empire soldier. Consequently, they now felt themselves to be in 

a position to say to the Motherland, and to the other parts of the Empire, that 
they were determined to prosecute with zeal and perseverance the development of 
that southern land which in the future might mean so much in the control of the 
Southern Pacific. Some press cynics still referred to Australia as a land of frequently 
recurring droughts. But he might tell them that the rainfall of Melbourne, where 

he lived, was practically the rainfall of London—he meant that it was equal to that 

of London, although, he was glad to say, rain was not so frequent. It was true they 
had their bad times, but they were understanding better how to treat them, and, 
with the march of scientific agriculture, their dry-farming areas were better able to 
stand the droughts which in the past affected them. They were acting on the counsel 

of a former Bishop of Melbourne, afterwards Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Moorhouse). 
When it was suggested that they should pray for rain that distinguished prelate’s 
advice was “Dam the rivers.” Perhaps the most remarkable developmental 
business they were undertaking to-day was the storage of waters for distribution 
over wide areas of land, with a view to intensive culture, and the irrigable portions 

of the State had made good with marvellous rapidity. That enterprise was already 
giving back to the State, and to those engaged in it, profits of a hundredfold per annum. 
The climate they had in Australia was fitted for—might he say ?—the production of 
a high type of man, both physical and intellectual. Men had to get used to it, it was 
true. They had a high, dry temperature, which meant activity and preserved the 
energies which, fortunately, had come to Australia with the pioneers from these 
islands. It must have been a prophetic inspiration that caused the late Sir Charles 
Dilke to describe Australia as ‘‘ Greater Britain.” As yet it was an unfulfilled prophecy, 
but the fact that it was made revealed in the author a great insight into the big 
-future of a big country. ‘The spirit of nationhood had spread in it since the inaugur- 
ation of the Federal Union. They had had borders to leap and prejudices to 


“in on to, and deepening, the consciousness that they were units of one great 
le in the island-continent. ‘They had lofty social ambitions ; they wished to have 
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the opportunity of building up high ideals, and he undoubtedly believed that they 

would achieve those ideals. They had a theory—promulgated originally by political 

economists in England—that there was economy in high wages. They believed that 
to be an absolutely sound economic proposition, and therefore they paid high wages. 
To those who complained, his answer was: There is nothing wrong in a country that 
pays its workers well. That might not be easily capable of universal application, 
but Australia had fewer vested interests to contend against than countries on this 
side of the world. Australians were a serious, earnest people, intent on developing 
their country, on defending it, on keeping its colour white, and its rule British. He 
did not think that he need say anything about their loyalty to the Motherland. That 
was well established and stood beyond challenge. For reasons for which Australia 
was not altogether responsible, she had not had much opportunity in the past to lend 
her aid to the defence of the Empire. But she had done something in the past to show 
her readiness; and he felt competent to say, on behalf of the Australian people, that 
if ever occurred the occasion for displaying it again it would be embraced freely and 
willingly. They felt, in a sense, that they were partners in Great Britain’s interests 
in every way; and they wanted to be active participators in the work of building 
up the Empire. The older they grew, the more important they thought they 
became; and they felt that they should be admitted, as far as possible, and when- 
ever the judgment of British statesmen thought it prudent, to participate in the 
control of the Empire. 

He had observed with much concern that only a very small amount of news about 
the Overseas Dominions was given in the United Kingdom press. He assumed that 
those responsible for the newspapers would say that they gave readers what they 
asked for. But the press knew how to stimulate, even to create, an interest in matters 
to which it devoted attention. He made an appeal to the conductors of newspapers 
here to interest their readers in the fact that the Empire was growing in importance 
and in the work of development that was being done in the Overseas Dominions, the 
affairs of which, he hoped, would get more publicity in the Motherland press. 

He had been struck, on his journey from the other side of the equator, with the 
extraordinary development of the British genius for self-government. One looked 
over the history of this country, of the Empire, and realised that no British colony, 
wherever planted, had failed. They had had in some cases an indifferent or a 
difficult birth, sometimes rather a lingering youth, and they had grown slowly to man- 
hood ; but they had grown all the time, and they had grown in the right direction. 
This surely was due to the possession of some peculiar faculties for collective control, 
as well as the possession of valuable individual virtues, which made for order and 
progress. In Australia there was a gathering sense of responsibility in connection with 
the Empire, and Australians also realised that they must study the Empire as a whole 
if they were to understand it. For instance, as a Victorian, if he studied the question 


just as a student of Empire trade relations would be who looked at it solely from the 
standpoint of a consumer in London. They could only study these subjects success- 
fully from the point of view of the Empire as a whole. Some were apt to tak 
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a merely microscopic view. Now the microscope was all very well for detailed work, 
but the instrument we needed for Empire study was not the microscope, but the 
telescope. Australia intended to increase her population by importation. They 
preferred men and women of their own blood, and of course from these islands. 
Some good patriots here thought that the United Kingdom could spare no more 
bone and muscle. That was quite true if the bone and muscle gravitated to 
foreign countries. But it was not true—if not quite false—if they were gravitating 
to the Overseas Dominions. An emigrant from this country was just as effective a 
unit in the defence of the Empire if he went to Canada or Australia as if he remained 
in Glasgow or Liverpool. Australia said that she was open to those who wanted a 
sure home and secure future, to those who had intelligence and wanted to work—in 
what was the fairest spot of the habitable globe. He was hopeful that the Empire 
Trade Commission would, at the conclusion of its labours, be able to show some means 
by which the Empire could trade together, and of increasing, or at least sustaining 
the pre-eminence of British trade. The Commission’s work would, he thought, 

in the nature of a preliminary inquiry, perhaps to be followed by the creation of x 
permanent organisation whose duty it would be to watch over the trade in all part. 
of the Empire, help to direct it into the right channels, and, without violation of 
political creeds, to point out how we could with advantage trade with our own kith 
and kin under the Union Jack. There had been some conflict of view in respect to 
the creation of an Empire navy. While it was important to know whether the navies 
which were being built by Canada or Australia should be controlled by the contributing 
units or be under the direct control of the Admiralty, it was still more important to 
know that these ships were being built and that when their guns spoke they would 
speak unitedly in defence of British interests. He hoped that the relatively minor 
considerations which divided men as to the policy of administration in Canada and 
Australia would disappear before the chief consideration that these ships were units 
in British defence and would be used wherever required in protection of our mutual 
interests. The ambition of the Overseas Dominions, as of Great Britain, was that 
the Empire should be able to withstand, not only competitive trade threats, but 
also that they might unitedly withstand threats of another and still more serious 
kind that might menace the Empire. He thanked the audience for having given him 
the privilege of meeting them and for the indulgent hearing they had accorded to his 
desultory thoughts. 

Earl Grey said that it was usually the duty of the Chairman to convey a vote 
of thanks to the speaker of the day, but on this occasion he would ask Lord Emmott 
to thank Mr. Watt on their behalf for his manly, vigorous, and truly British speech. 

Lord Emmorr, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, in complying with the 
 Chairman’s request, said that Mr. Watt’s speech from start to finish was instinct with 
_ patriotism. Ho was particularly interested in the speech, because Australia was working out 


economic problems with vigour and courage that might be of ultimate value to other 
‘countries. Australians were also working out the problem of federalism WOE 


country, but the experiences of Australia might help us in regard to the blems of 


a greater federalism which lay before us. Mr. Watt seemed to think that the press 

this country did not give sufficient attention to the affairs of the Overseas Dominions, 

he (the speaker) hoped that defect might be remedied in the years to come, 
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because there was nothing that would bind all parts of the Empire closer together than a 
better knowledge of each other. Whether closer co-operation should be brought about 
by some measure of organic union, or by frequent conferences on special points as they 
arose, he would not stop to inquire, but he was certain that some system of closer 
union would come, and he was equally certain that it should not be too much hurried. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH GUIANA.* 
By C. SANDBACH PARKER. 


Tur CHatrMan (Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G.), in introducing Mr. C. Sandbach 
Parker said that Mr. Parker’s family had been connected with British Guiana for over 
a hundred years, and that they had an intimate knowledge of the sugar industry. 

Mr. C. SanpBacH PARKER said: Guiana is a vast territory on the north-east coast 
of South America lying between the Orinoco and the Amazon. ‘This region was 
described by Sir Walter Ralegh as “That mighty rich and beautiful Empire of 
Guiana,” and by the earliest European explorers more than 400 years ago as the “ Wild 
Joast.” The most northerly portion belongs to the Republic of Venezuela ; the most 

outherly portion to that of Brazil. Between these lie the colonies of three European 
ations. British Guiana, perhaps better known as Demerara, adjoins Venezuela; Dutch 
Guiana known as Surinam comes next; then French Guiana, known as Cayenne, adjoins 
Brazil on the east. British Guiana extends from Punta Playa, not far from the east 
side of the delta of the Orinoco, to the Courantyne River, which divides it from Surinam, 
_ a coastline of about 300 miles. The dispute with regard to the boundary between 
Venezuela and British Guiana led to President Cleveland’s threat to intervene on 
behalf of Venezuela in 1895. The boundary was settled by arbitration in 1901. The 
Brazilian boundary was settled by the award of the King of Italy in 1904. By this 
award the area of the colony was reduced by some 10,000 square miles. 

British Guiana is a wedge-shaped territory extending about 520 miles inland toa 
point in the Sierra Acarai where is the source of the Essequibo River. Its area is about 
$0,277 square miles, approximately the same as Great Britain and twice the size of 
Cuba, and it is bounded by Dutch Guiana on the east ; Brazil on the south and west ; 
and Venezuela on the north-west. The capital is Georgetown, with a population of 
57,000 and the population of the colony is about 296,000, of whom 105,000 are East 
Indians, indentured and free, originally imported under indenture to form the labour 
supply. British Guiana is well watered by three great rivers: Essequibo—about 
600 miles long and 12 to 15 miles wide at the mouth, with fine tributaries, on one of 
which, the Potaro, is the Kaieteur Fall, 740 feet without a break, 822 feet in all, and 
400 feet wide, more than five times the height of Niagara and twice that of the Victoria 
Falls on the Zambesi— Demerara, and Berbice Rivers. The seaboard is a flat, swampy 
alluvium mainly below the level of the sea at high tide. A belt of slightly elevated 
undulating country comes next. Then to the south there is a hinterland comprising 

eleven-twelfths of the whole area, a large proportion of which, over 59,000 square 


O. Sandbach Parker (Managing Director of the Demerara Co.), at a City 


pees tye al Colonial Institute on March 13, 1913. 


luncheon given by the Roy 
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miles, is forest land, full of valuable timber, the best known of which are greenheart, 
a hard wood which has been extensively used for dock gates in Liverpool, &c., and for 


salmon-fishing rods ; bullet tree from which balata is bled; and mora used for wood- 


paving. This hinterland is known to be rich in minerals; but gold and diamonds are 


the only minerals worked and these only to a small extent owing to lack of capital 


labour, means of transport, &c. There are also large Savannah or prairie lands 


extending over nearly 5,000 square miles said to be suitable for cattle and cereals. 

Prior to Sir Walter Ralegh’s expedition in 1617, Guiana was believed to contain 
gold in wondrous quantity. There was supposed to exist a vast Empire founded by a 
member of the Royal family of Peru, of which the capital was the city of Manoa or 
Eldorado, near Lake Amucu in the south-west of the Rupununi River district, near the 
Brazilian boundary, which was said to be paved with gold. There are known to exist 
gold-bearing reefs running across the interior of the three Guianas, and gold has been 
an industry carried on in a somewhat desultory fashion for the last thirty years, 
during which about 2,250,000 ounces have been obtained. In the thirteen years 1900- 
1912, 1,006,557 diamonds weighing 74,203 carats have been obtained. But the 
industry upon which the prosperity of the Colony has mainly depended has been sugar. 
Out of about 150,000 acres total area of cultivated land in the Colony, some 70,000 
acres are under sugar cane, from which a crop of 110,000 to 120,000 tons of sugar is 
annually obtained. Rice has of late years become a large industry, some 40,000 acres 
now being under cultivation. Coffee, cocoa, rubber, sisal, and coconuts—a rapidly 
increasing industry —are the other chief agricultural products of the Colony. 

The climate of British Guiana, though tropical, is not unhealthy compared with 
other tropical countries, malarial fevers being the chief complaint. A death-rate of 
31 per 1000 compares favourably with Bombay’s 35:7 or that of Madras 417. The 
health of the Colony is being improved by the attention now paid to destruction of 
mosquitoes and improved sanitation, the direct result of the work done by the Tropical 
Diseases Schools of London and Liverpool, and the efforts of the Colonial Government 
Medical Service. Yellow fever, the scourge of most of the tropical climates in South 
America, has been practically stamped out, there having been no epidemic since 1881. 

You will have noted two points in what I have already told you: 

(1) The small population, 295,784 = 3:3 per square mile. 
= (2) The small proportion of cultivated land in the Colony, 150,000 acres = 234 
r square miles out of a total of 90,277. 

E Practically the whole of the cultivation and the population are in the coast lands. 
A About 100,000 adults are employed in agriculture, chiefly on the sugar estates, whilst 
t 66,000 live in the towns, including children, 71,000 on sugar estates, and 159,000 in 
A 
= 


villages and settlements. In 1911-1912 the exports were valued at £2,172,765, of 
= which sugar and its by-products amounted to £1,513,816, and rice to £40,162. The 
= imports were valued at £1,754,043. During the same period the revenue (excluding r 
= $ Acreage tax which is purely for immigration purposes) was £593,498, of which Customs & 7 
“amounted to £356,767. 
ibe questions which we have to consider are, I think, three in os: A 
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(1) Is there reason to believe that the opening up of the hinterland would benefit 
the Colony ? 
(2) If so what is the best means of opening it up ? 
(3) At whose expense should it be opened up ? 

Now that the Colony has reached the point where its income is in excess of its 
expenditure, conditions are more favourable for the consideration of opening up the 
country than heretofore. I believe that there is great potential wealth in the hinter- 
land, particularly in the timber and minerals, which would, were other conditions 
favourable, form a valuable contribution to the wealth of the Colony and the Empire. 
There is no reason why, if communication be opened up, a considerable cattle industry 
should not be established in the Savannah land which is similar to Venezuela where 
livestock (chiefly cattle) raising is one of the chief industries. In the Colonial papers 
recently received it is stated that a gentleman has arrived in the Colony who is pre- 
pared to embark in the cattle-raising industry provided he cia ¢=* a reasonable con- 
cession from the Government. The best means of opening up the hinterland have 
been the subject of much controversy. The proposition most freely discussed of late 
has been to build a railway to the frontier, about 400 miles in a direct line, to connect 
with a line from there to Manaos in Brazil, a city of 50,000 inhabitants, situate at the 
junction of the Rio Negro with the Amazon. The total distance to be traversed is 
about 700 miles, of which 400 would be in British Guiana territory. It is hoped by 
the supporters of this project that considerable traffic would be thereby diverted 
from the steamship transport now available from Manaos to Europe. I cannot believe 
that this would be the case. Even if there were a considerable saving in distance 
and time to be made by utilising the proposed railway and shipping from Georgetown, 
British Guiana, I cannot imagine that there would be any saving in freight rates, or 
that shippers would care to take the risk of rail and transhipment at Georgetown, 
when they can ship direct in one bottom from Manaos. It therefore becomes a ques- 
tion of what traffic could be developed along the line itself. This would depend 
entirely upon the population available to develop industries to feed the line. Here 
we touch the vital question from the point of view of British Guiana. There is practic- 
ally no population at present in existence in the country to be traversed by the 
proposed railroad, nor is there any population in the Colony which could, with 
advantage to the Colony, be attracted to settle in the Country. It is therefore imperative 
that it should be attracted from outside. While I cannot think that the Government 
would be slow in offering concessions to intending settlers, I feel that prospects are at 
present so unproved that the task of attracting population from outside, in sufficient 
numbers to develop the industries on which the railroad would be dependent for its 
success, will be difficult, and must be gradual. It is commonly asserted that if proper 
means of communication and transport are supplied, population will rapidly follow. 
There have been cases where this has proved true, but in most, the population already 
existed in the country, and in the case of the Canadian Pacific there was a definite 
inducement to connect two ocean seaboards of Canada, with flourishing ports on each 


by a line entirely on British territory. Again, in Southern Nigeria, a railway was 
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built opening up the interior with, I understand, most satisfactory results; but how 
totally different were the conditions. There was a territory with unknown wealth 
like ours, but with an abounding population. The railway constructed was a little 
oyver 400 miles in length, and not only opened up the hinterland, but connected with 
Zungeru, the capital of Northern Nigeria. There is therefore no comparison between 
the conditions there and in British Guiana, and the absence of population is, in my 
opinion, an insuperable objection to this scheme at the present moment. I under- 
stand that a rough estimate of the cost is at present in existence, but it has not 
been disclosed and cannot be very reliable, as no thorough survey has been made, as 
far as I know. I have been unable to ascertain the figure, but have little doubt that 
the interest required to be guaranteed by the Colony would be in excess of what its 
financial resources could stand. 

There are also other schemes, less ambitious, for opening up the richest known 
portions of the hinterland with a minimum of railroad construction combined with 
utilisation of the great natural waterways. One in particular has come under my 
notice which proposed to achieve this result by the expenditure of £1,000,000- 
£500,000 to be for railroad construction, and £500,000 for development of resource 
thereby made available. Two hundred miles of line were contemplated. This appear 
to me a much more reasonable scheme, but here again we have to face the difficulties 
inherent to the Colony, want of labour to construct the railway, population to feed it, 
and means. The interest on an expenditure of £1,000,000 would mean £40,000 per 
annum at least, a serious burden to put on an already overtaxed population. But 
with a satisfactory system of immigration, this burden might be undertaken. There 
have recently been some excellent articles on South America appearing in the Times, 
and my attention has been drawn to the succéss of the efforts of Brazil to attract 
settlers. During the past year 135,967 immigrants entered Brazil. Their system 
has been to found Colonial nuclei, of which they have 38: 18 supplied by the Union 
; of Brazil, 7 by the States with Federal assistance, 6 by the States and Railway Com: 
panies without assistance from the Union, 7 by the States without guarantee or assist- 
ance of any kind from the Federation, and which flourish and prosper- Hotels for 
ol: ; ; : . p Italy and 
immigrants are being built, one at Manaos. Direct steam services betwee om 
Brazil have been established, 14-knot boats, refrigerating apparatus for cae A 
of fruit, and special low rates of freight between Italy and Brazil. pron ae 
subsidy of £69,333 per year, or £2500 per voyage. Why should not Bae IE 
also endeavour to secure some Italian immigrants who are considered A labourers 
in the similar neighbouring country of Brazil ? Italians are good ron EENE 
and colonists, and would be eminently suitable to British Guiana. BY” w running 
tion of 200 miles of line, or even less with the local steamship service © pall grants 
on the Essequibo, both forest and Savannah lands could be opened up. an interior 
_of free land to families, with cheap transport, would lay the foundation ° ready fully i 
development of the Colony without interfering with the labour supply “of revenue — 
upied in the coast industries. As a means to provide the increas” pe of great 
uired, I believe a considerable increase in the sugar industry woul z 
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value. It requires a large amount of capital and labour, but with a certain market 

in Canada, more than capable of absorbing our whole production, and more favourable 
terms for introducing labour I believe that capital could be attracted which would, 
at the minimum of expenditure of the Colony’s resources, add very materially to its 
prosperity and make it possible for it to find more money for development schemes in 
the interior. After all, the first object in opening up the interior is to increase the 
prosperity of the Colony itself, and £100,000 spent in sugar production on the coast 
would bring more rapid results to the revenue than any attempt to develop the interior 
more rapidly than is consistent with proper economy. 

Two kinds of immigrants are required : 

(1) East Indians who are suitable for labour on the sugar and rice estates. 

(2) Families who would make their home in the Colony and take up cattle farming 
and the smaller industries. Portugal, Italy, the Azores, and possibly Japan, would 

be the most suitable sources from which to attract families of settlers. A compara- 
tively small sum would suffice to inaugurate the immigration of such settlers, and the 
Colony could afford to offer liberal quantities of land and freedom for a time from 
all taxation, for such population. But before this can be done, a small amount of 
railroad construction will have to be undertaken. I think the Imperial Government, 
in view of the fact that imports into the Colony from Great Britain will share the 
preference which is to be given to Canada under the trade arrangement, now in process 
of ratification, might fairly be expected to guarantee a loan for this purpose, and 
_ might contribute towards a subsidy to be offered to Italian or other lines which would 
ofier specially cheap terms for conveyance of immigrants. 

Sefior Vasconcellos, a representative of the Brazilian Government at present in 
England, has been good enough to give me the following information as to advantages 
offered to settlers by the Government in Brazil : 

(1) Free transport from port of landing to the place where they intend to 
settle; (2) For families of more than three people over twelve and under fifty, 
the Federal Government pays the third-class ticket from port of embarkation 
in their native country; (3) Free board and lodging at Immigrant Hotels in port 
of landing until their destination is decided ; (4) In the centres of settled population, 

a grant of land, generally with a house and tools, or if the latter are not given free 
they are supplied at strictly cost price; (5) If immigrants do not expressly apply 
for another destination they are transported to and located in centres chosen by 
the Government; (6) Hospitals are erected at the expense of the Union surrounded 
by agricultural colonies or settlements to hold 100 patients, mosquito-proof windows 
and doors, and modern appliances and fittings, with free treatment and medicine for 
indigent settlers, and cheap and reliable advice and medicine for others ; (7) Railroad 
system connecting with existing trunk lines, fed by narrow-gauge light railways, 
opening up communication with the districts as they become settled. 
Plans have been drawn up by the Ministry of Agriculture for the Colon- 
isation of the lands in the district between Rivers Mahu, Takutu, Surumu, and — 


Contingo, on the south-west frontier of British Guiana, with a view to their being 
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settled at an early date, and they include a practical school of agriculture—foreign 
settlers arriving by way of Manaos to have preference. The Government offer the 
following advantages for creation of fazendas, or farms for production of food, 
breeding of cattle, &c.: (1) Exemption from import duty of all materials for complete 
installation of the farm buildings, machinery, fencing, &c., and on cattle and seed 
imported for five years; (2) Bonus of 30 contos per 1000 hectares (= about 16s. an 
acre) pasture land planted and enclosed ; 100 contos per 1000 hectares (= £2 13s. 6d. an 
acre) prepared and cultivated with rice, haricots, maize and manioc; (3) Bonus of 
100 contos per 500 tons of food products and of preserved or dried meat produced in 
first seven years. 

To earn these bonuses, settlers contract to supply the Ministry of Agriculture with a 
plan of the fazenda and full particulars as to industries and expenditure on con- 
struction and means of communication with nearest port, and to submit to inspection 
by an official of the Board. Tt will be clear from the above details that the develop- 
ment by families of settlers of their hinterland in the districts bordering on the Brazilian 
frontier of British Guiana, is to-day being vigorously carried on and assisted by the 
Government. British Guiana has neither the means nor the population to justify 
development on such a scale, but I have little doubt that by a study of what is actually 
being done by Brazil practically at our very door, valuable ideas could be acquired 
and our own development inaugurated in a small way on similar lines. 

I summarise my conclusions as follows: (1) Surveys should be at once under- 
taken for construction of a railroad to open up a tract of land suitable for settlers 
at the point nearest to civilisation, bearing in mind the ultimate object of a trunk 
line to Manaos. I understand $20,000 has already been voted by the Combined 
Court for this purpose. (2) A group of capitalists, English or Canadian if possible, 
or American, should be induced to undertake the construction of the railway by a 
guarantee of interest for a certain number of years, liberal grants of land, free 
import of materials and freedom from taxation for a term of years. (8) It should be 

: stipulated that they import their own labour and undertake not to interfere with the 
1 present labour requirements of the Colony. (4) Governments of Italy and Portugal 
should be approached with a view to ascertaining whether they would give assistance 
by way of a joint subsidy to steamers to bring families of settlers at special rates. 
(5) The labour supply available for sugar and other coast agricultural industries should 
be augmented by increased imports of Hast Indians. This ought not to fall entirely, 
as now, upon the sugar industry, and I would suggest that the Government pay com- 
pensation to the sugar estates at so much per head for all labourers who, at the 
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expiration of their five years’ indenture, leave the sugar estates for other employment. 
The present initial cost, paid by the sugar industry, of immigrants is about £15 per 
head, of which £1 10s. is for half-cost of their return passage to India plus acreage tax 
ês. 3d. per acre per annum on all land cultivated in sugar, which works out at about te 
E a head, to which must be added expenditure on quinine and hospital treatment $ 


3 i uring their early years in the Colony. I cannot assess the sum to be so paid, tee F 
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£13 per head, would appear to be a fair basis. (6) The Imperial Government should be 
asked to assist development by contributing towards the cost of introduction of families 
of settlers by an annual grant, similar to that recently given to the Sudan. (7) An 
effort should be made to interest capitalists so as to enable them to secure some of the 
labour which will be set free by the completion of the Panama Canal in 1914-1915. 
(8) Arrangements should be made for the comfort of settlers on arrival by the establish- 
ment of Government rest-houses in suitable spots, which would offer a home to settlerg 
on their first arrival. (9) Inducement to capitalists to invest in sugar production would 
increase the wealth of the Colony and provide part of the means for development of the 
interior. (10) Development must be gradual so as to avoid too great a strain on the 
Colonial resources. 

In the Report of the Royal Commission of 1897 (Appendix A) Sir Daniel Morris 
stated: (40) “ These undeveloped Guiana lands are among the richest existing in 
any part of the Tropics. It is almost inconceivable that such lands should have been 
so long neglected, while comparatively poorer and less accessible lands are being 
sought for in the heart of Africa, or in such distant parts of the world as Borneo and 

Yew Guinea.” (41) “From a somewhat extensive and intimate acquaintance with 

she cultural industries carried on in various parts of Her Majesty’s dominions, I am 

able to state that I know nowhere of such an extensive area of rich and fertile lands, 
with a comparatively healthy climate, and within easy reach of such good markets 
as these Crown lands of British Guiana. They can grow nearly every tropical product 
in demand, either in the new world or the old. Further, they are under the control 
of a fine and stable Government which can offer a stronger guarantee for the per- 
manence of any enterprise that may be started under its auspices than any other in 
South America.” (46) “On the coast lands occupied by sugar estates it is admitted 
that the conditions are not very favourable for subsidiary industries, and, as far as I 
am aware, there are no industries that could immediately, or in the near future, on 
such lands take the place of sugar.” (47) “ They are well adapted for growing sugar 
but fit for little else.” (48) “ These (coast) lands occupy a thousandth part of the 
total area of the Colony, and a twentieth of the estimated cultivable land in private 
hands.” (61) “ Recommends attention to cattle and livestock industries and points 
out that £80,000 worth of cattle, beef and pork, are imported which might be 
produced in the Colony.” (91) “ Greenheart is practically untouched above the 
Falls. Millions of feet available.” 

The revenue from forests and mines in 1911-1912 only amounted to £22,500, while 
the sum expended on lands and mines was £21,651. The royalty received on gold 
was, in 1905-1906, £13,761, and in 1911-1912 only £7,096. 

The views expressed by Sir Daniel Morris in 1898 hold good to-day. Subsidiary 
industries have been started mainly in the coast lands, but rice and coconuts are the 
only ones which haye made substantial progress. They have depleted the supply of 


labour available for the staple industry sugar, which in my opinion accounts for the 
uring the last ten years. But the hinterland 


means of communication, and capital to open — 


want of progress in that industry d 
remains as it was, awaiting population, 
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it up. I venture to hope that the time has now come when some material progress 
may be made towards rendering available to the world the wealth of our great hinter- 
land, and so justify the name given to the Colony by, I think, Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
“The Magnificent Province.” May I conclude by recommending to the careful 
consideration of those who may think that my views are not sufficiently progressive, 
the old proverb “ Festina lente,” the Creole translation of which is “ Softly, softly, 
catch monkey.” 


OLD CAPE COLONY. 
By P. EVANS LEWIN. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the total white population of South Africa 
could not have been more than twenty thousand all told, of whom the greater part 
was congregated in the vicinity of Cape Town. The borders of Cape Colony did not 
extend beyond the Fish River, and neither Port Elizabeth, Grahamstown, East London, 

nor King William’s Town were then established. It was at this period that Cape 
Town earned the name of, or perhaps so dubbed itself, “ Little Paris.” Like so 
many other cities that have assumed the mantle of gay Lutetia, Cape Town was no 
more like Paris than London is like Peking. But the inhabitants prided themselves 
on the cut of their clothes and especially on the charming costumes of the women; 
who vied with each other in their endeavour to live up to the reputation they 
desired. There was then, as we learn from several contemporary memoirs, a great 
deal of parade in social life. Lady Anne Barnard, the authoress of the ballad “Auld 
Robin Gray,” who spent some time at the Cape during the first British occupation, 
draws frequent attention to this local characteristic in her amusing letters to Henry 
Dundas, Viscount Melville. “With respect to Sir George and Lady Yonge,” 
she writes, “if they do me the honour of consulting me at all on their modes of life 
as applicable to the Colony, I shall give such hints as I think will conduce most to 
their good. The place is not wholly to be governed by wisdom, ability, or elevation 
of mind. There is a set of ways of thinking and prejudices amougst the residents 
which it is worth the while of a man and his wife who are placed at the head of affairs 
to study. The Dutch, in particular, respect parade and all sorts of high etiquette, 
So far from lowering the person who expects it in their eyes, it is only reckoned a 
proof of his being a great man. Sir George Yonge must wear a double row of gold 
lace on his coat to what Lord Macartney did, to sweep away the impression given 
l of his poverty.” In another amusing passage on the Dutch ladies, Cape Town appears 
$ 


r 
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more in the light of a “ Little Paris” than one might have supposed. “Sir James 

Craig gave a ball to the new Governor in honour of his arrival. I must say it was 
4 very pretty sight: the Government House in the gardens was beautifully lighted 
with every lamp in the Colony, and the walks, shadowed with oak trees, were bright. 
as day and had very pretty devices at the end of most of them. The ballroom _ 
as very long but somewhat narrow ; perhaps it seemed narrow because it was lined 
th tows of Dutch ladies, all Soil well-dressed, much white muslin about and — 
good deal of colour. The Dutch ladies were fresh and wholesome-looking while 
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as for manners they had none, and graces and charms were sa udly lacking , though 

they had a sort of vulgar smartness, which I suppose passed for wit. They danced 
without halting at all, a sort of pit-a-pat little step, which they have probably learned f 
from some Beauty on her way to Bengai. I know now what is meant by a “ Dutch 
doll” ; their make is exactly like them. But the most exceptional things about 
them are their teeth and the size of their feet. A tradesman in London hearing 
their feet were so large, sent a box of shoes on speculation, which almost put the 
Golony into a blaze, so angry were the Beauties. But day by day a pair was sent for 
by a slave in the dark until at last all the shoes vanished.” 

French influence made itself felt at Cape Town. Not only were there the descendants 

of the French Huguenot settlers who had arrived in 1688, the traces of whose language 
(in spite of the official prohibition of its use issued in 1709) were still to be found in the 
names of different farms and settlements; but there was a considerable number of 
late French arrivals who had remained in the country during the British occupation. 
Pamphlets written in French were even published in Cape Town at the beginning of the 
last century. One entitled “Relation du naufrage du navire français l’ Eole,” published 
in 1829, contains a list of subscribers amongst whom may be seen such obviously 
French names as Auret, Berrangé, Chauvin, Clément, Delettre, Mabille, Pitou, 
Serrurier, Tredoux, and Villet. Le Vaillant complained bitterly that “ the English 
are adored and in less than eight days everything in the house where they have fixed 
their choice becomes English: the master, the mistress, and even the children, 
French are greatly disliked, and they say that they would rather be taken by the 
English than owe their safety to the French.” Le Vaillant, however, forgot that there 
was a strong French party in Cape Town and that two French regiments had been 
asked for and were stationed there in 1782 ; with the result (as Lady Anne Barnard 
testifies) that some of the Dutch ladies became “ not all they should be. The French, 
I am told, corrupted them: the English have merely taught them to affect virtue. 
I fear, alas! too, that some of our officers have led them astray from it. I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact. So far as I hear, this is a great place for marriages, and 
our brides generally lay in with fine boys about two months after marriage, so rapid 
are things in this country. When I was told this, wishing to be polite, I said that 
I feared the children had come a little too soon. ‘Not at all, madam,’ said the 
Dutchman, answering literally, “they come exactly at the proper time, but the 
marriages took place a little late!’ I love a delicate distinction.” Lady Anne 
was evidently a convert to the old and false saying—‘“ South Africa contains rivers 
without water, birds without song, and women without virtue.” When she visited 
Constantia, the great Government wine farm, she discovered that “ the person who 
boiled the beef had been servant to the Duke of Orleans; I remarked the man in 
Paris. Such are the chances of this mortal life !” 

Many of the leading Cape families trace back to French forefathers. ` Thus the Malans, 
De Villiers, Sauers, Roux, La Fontaines, and I believe the Viljoens and Jouberts, 
all hail originally from France and are descended from those hardy Huguenots who 
ge ave the old Dutch Company so many bad quarters of an hour. French influence 
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was felt in a variety of ways which left their mark on the country. Much of the 
À beautiful old Colonial furniture, especially the elaborately carved bedsteads, show 
distinct traces of French influence, and the simple, yet dignified, Dutch architecture 
occasionally bears evidence of French taste and refinement, 

Cape Town was then the Tavern of the Indian Ocean and was visited by almost 
every ship on the way to and from the East Indies. Great merchantmen, filled with 
the rank and file of the Hast India Company’s officials and servants, anchored in 
Table Bay and remained long enough to add to the gaiety of the miniature metropolis. 
Distinguished officers and their ladies returning from their sojourn in the East were as 
plentiful at Cape Town as are clove plantations in Zanzibar. The fine old houses 
in Lower Strand Street were the abodes of rich merchants, and of military officers on 
sick leave from India, who added to the glamour of South African life all the display 
and ostentation of the East. Their turbaned servants in long flowing white costumes, 
their occasional following of Malay slaves, the rich tableware and splendid silver then 
| in common use, the choice wines which were stored up for. use on special occasions 
were all temptingly displayed before the inhabitants of Cape Town. In fact the wealth 

of the Indies was spread out to delight the curious traveller and dazzle the simple 
Colonists. The British troops who were garrisoned at Simon’s Town, and the large 
number of British men-of-war which the long French wars kept hovering round the 
Cape, added their quota to the element of gaiety introduced from the East, and at 
most times the life of residents at Cape Town was not devoid of social and other 
excitement. In fact,so far as mere excitement was concerned, the constant dread of 
an attack by the French fleet and occasional encounters with French frigates in Cape 
waters kept the inhabitants in a state of delightful uncertainty as to the future of 
the Colony, which might at any time change masters by actual invasion or by a 
= stroke of the diplomatic pen. 

But outside the immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis the social condition 
of the Colony was anything but satisfactory. In the outlying districts the Dutch 
farmers waged an unceasing petty warfare upon the Kafirs, and the unfortunate 
Hottentots were pressed into domestic service and served as slaves. Tn only too many 
cases there had been no improvement since the Dutch first trekked away from the 
capital and in others there had been actual decadence in morals and manners. Cer- 
tainly in the matter of luxuries and ordinary comforts the Colony was singularly 
lacking. Andreas Sparrman, a Swede, who wrote a lively account of the state of 
South Africa towards the close of the eighteenth century was always coming across 
_ some temporary inconvenience. He was surprised at getting such bad food and so 
little milk and at the lack of fresh vegetables. Both the latter faults are still 
characteristic of South African life. When he was given milk by “ Master John” and 
“Miss Susy,” at a house “ with a clay floor,” he complained that his coffee was ‘‘ full 
groats and as weak as small beer.” Probably the Boers (as is sometimes their wont) 
set the second-best coffee before their guest. But Sparrman found far gr eR 
nveniences than these. The days of slavery were then in full swing and he Ei 
ne graphic descriptions of his experiences in connection with slaves. At: i 
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he met a scolding housewife who was served by a slave girl with a log of wood chained 
to her foot which she had to drag after her wherever she went. At another house 
he was much distressed by the shrieks of two slaves named January and February, 
who for some offence more or less trifling were being well lashed by their owner. At 
yet another abode—not exactly of bliss—he and his host slept with five loaded guns 
within easy reach and with doors strongly barred, for fear of an attack by the slaves, 
who, he was told, sometimes ran amok at night and murdered their masters. Of 
course there were many exceptions to the ill-treatment of slaves, of which we read 
such varied accounts in the writers of the day ; but there seems little reason to doubt 
that slaves were treated with cruelty in only too many instances by the ignorant and 
lawless Boer population. Slavery in Cape Colony was a particularly vicious system 
because, with the exception of the Malays, the majority of the slaves had been seized 
from the surrounding tribes and the disabilities under which they suffered were prob- 
ably as great as in any other country governed by Europeans. In this respect, 
however, the Dutch in Cape Colony were probably neither better nor worse than the 
British in the West Indies, the Americans in the Southern Colonies, or the French 
in Mauritius. They must be judged by the standards of the time, and those standards, 
as we know, were none too exacting. It was not until December 1834, partly owing 
to the exertions of the poet Pringle, that the Hottentot and Malay slaves of Cape 
Colony, numbering nearly 36,000, were emancipated, or rather ‘ apprenticed” to 
their masters for four years, after which term they received their freedom. Of the 
one and a quarter million pounds voted in compensation to the Cape farmers only 

a small proportion found its way into the pockets of those chiefly interested, the 
remainder (as is so often the case) being absorbed by greedy speculators who bought 
up the claims of the farmers at very low figures, “ High Finance ” and philanthropy 
being generally associated in this manner. This grievance had much to do with the 
Great Trek and directly led to the occupation of the Transvaal and the penetration 
of the interior. Andreas Sparrman further relates that on one night when returning 
from Cape Town he had what he believed to be a narrow escape. He missed the road 
and, coming to a house, he was first attacked by a pack of dogs who were employed 
to warn off intruders and later by a troop of slaves who rushed out threatening the 
traveller in broken Malay and Portuguese. The appearance of these fellows and 
. the knowledge that their owner would be safely locked within, behind bars and bolts, 
so frightened the naturalist that he spurred his horse from the scene and let the animal 
find its own way back. Many atrocities were committed by slaves and slave-owners. 
Mrs. Trotter, in her admirable book on old Cape Colony, relates how the arms 
of Mowbray, a suburb of Cape Town, recall the brutal murder of a whole family— 
one baby alone being saved by its nurse, who hid him in the large brick oven. The 
murderers were caught and their heads afterwards exposed in the horrible fashion 
of the Colony—it was not so long, after all, since the heads of criminals had adorned 
Temple Bar—and the suburb was called Trikop, meaning three heads. The Mowbray 
arms now contain three cups and three heads—the former being a punning allusion 
to the word “kop ’—which means both cup and head. 
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Tn those good old days the gallows always stood ready for the runaway slave, and 
inhuman tortures were sometimes practised—and even permitted by law—upon these 
unfortunate creatures. By a code of laws formulated in 1754, it was enacted that 
any slave who raised his hand against his master was to be put to death “ without 
mercy ” ; and any slave found loitering outside the church doors at service time was 
to be “ severely flogged by the ministers of justice.” Under other enactments a slave 
guilty of murder was tortured with such ingenuity as the caprice of the moment could 
produce and then torn limb from limb, whilst criminals condemned to death were hung 
in chains to be devoured by the crows and vultures. Slavery, however, was not 
finally abolished in South Africa even after the passing of the Emancipation Act. 
There were places where the strong arm of the law was powerless. So late as 
the year 1876, Khama, chief of the Bamangwato, wrote to Sir Henry Bulwer as 
follows: “I write to you, Sir Henry, in order that your Queen may preserve for 
me my country. The Boers are coming into it and I do not like them. ‘Their actions 
are cruel among us black people. We are like money; they sell us and our children 
There are three things which distress me very much—war, selling people, and drink 
All these things I shall find in the Boers, and it is these things which destroy people 
to make an end of them in the country. The custom of the Boers has always been 
to cause people to be sold and to-day they are still selling people. Last year I saw 
them pass with two wagons full of people whom they had bought at the river at 
Tanane.” Evidence was speedily forthcoming that Khama’s statements were not 
exaggerated. President Burgers speaking in the Transvaal Raad in 1877 said: 
“I would rather be a policeman under a strong Government than the President 
of such a State. It is you—you members of the Raad and the Boers--who have 

i lost the country, who have sold your independence for a drink. You have ill-treated 
the natives, you have shot them down, you have sold them into slavery, and now 
l you must pay the penalty.” 

But at the beginning of the nineteenth century the condition of the slaves was 

: deplorable. ‘There are of course many instances in which they were well and humanely 
treated ; but on the whole the balance of the indictment is on the other side. Move- 
ments were made to make the position of the slaves more tolerable. Thus in 1830 an 
Order in Council passed by the British Government caused immense indignation 
amongst the farmers by providing that slave-owners in Cape Colony were to keep a 
“punishment-record book” and by imposing heavy penalties for unjust treatment 
of slaves. How this record book was to be kept by ignorant farmers who could 
scarcely sign their names was not so apparent. The public press of the time was full 
of advertisements for runaway slaves. The following, from the South African Chronicle 
for 1824, are some of many similar notices : 


“Public sale at Paardeburg, on 3rd September, of slaves, saddle-horses, harness, 
= wing etc, all of the best quality.” 

“Ran away an old Malay slave named April, about 60 years of age and turns 
his large toes inwards.” : 

= “Absconded since yesterday the female Hottentot Mietje, having taken her child 
Jan with her. It is requested she may not be harboured after this notice.” 
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$ ‘the calm dignity and repose that characterised their simple but lethargic inhabitant 


A considerable number of Cape slaves were of Malay, Arab, and Madagascar stock, 
and were greatly superior to any other coloured type at the Cape. At the present day 
the descendants of these former slaves are among the most respected coloured 
inhabitants of Gape Colony and in certain districts, as at Uitenhage, they own 
considerable property. One of the largest property owners in Cape Town is a Malay, 
and many people would be surprised at the large fortunes these people sometimes 
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accumulate. i 
Criminal law in the time of the old Dutch Company rule was a fearful and 


wonderful thing. All the brutality of mediæval Europe seems to have been 
transported to African soil, and in their dealings with the Hottentots the Dutch ; 
seem to have practised neither justice nor mercy. The old slave codes permitted 
impalement, breaking the limbs on a wheel, and slow strangulation. Lady Anne i 
Barnard on first arriving at the Cape shuddered at the gallows eres ted near the entrance 
to the Castle: “Thank God,” she writes, “the days of torture are over, and the ) 
sad evidence of what was practised by the Dutch Government only remains on a 
high ground hard by the entrance to the Castle ; it froze my blood at first, now habit 
hardens the nerves, I hope, without hardening the heart.” One day she saw a 
slave strung up on these gallows just one hour after he had murdered his master 
—such was the rapid meting out of justice in the days when the British first occupied 
the Cape. But other evidences are forthcoming of the criminal procedure 
of the day. At the old Drosdty at Tulbagh beneath the hall within, which is 
now partitioned into dwelling-rooms, are the prison dungeons ; and farmers digging 
in the neighbourhood have discovered skeletons of chained prisoners, in spite of the fact 
that the practice of burying in chains was discountenanced by the thrifty Dutch on 
account of the expense. It is difficult to understand how the pious Dutch, ever ready 
to attend church and to pay all outward respect to religion, could have permitted the 
use of the wheel of torture which stood beside the gallows. But it must be remembered 
that Europe itself was scarcely out of the period when men were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, and nothing better could have been expected from people settled in a far 
distant country and always on the alert to preserve their own lives and liberties. Of 
minor punishments there were many. A blasphemer was condemned to stand outside 
the church for three successive Sundays with a board on his breast bearing the word 
“ Blasphemer.” “Two years in chains as a convict on the public works ” was the 
punishment accorded to anyone who injured a tree—a warning to such malefactors 
thatin part accounts for the magnificent trees with which Cape Town is now surrounded. 
Whatever of beauty has been added to South African scenery has been in the main 
the work of the Dutch. Not only did they carry to these southern lands their love 
of trees, which in contradistinction to British methods were planted in shady avenues 
and were always carefully tended and protected, but the charming Dutch architecture 
amidst its new environment seemed particularly suited to the needs of the country. 
The old farmhouses by their dignity and simplicity form a happy contrast to some of 
the ugly buildings that have been erected in a perhaps less artistic age. They sugges 
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ms strange that it was at one time thought necessar 
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at the fd dan officials, who, it appeared, corrupted t 
display $ d filled them with the desire of following their example, Governor Tulbagh 
Tow? oa a modified code of laws, based on a somewhat similar code issued in the 
ub Bites This was designed to check these extravagant habits and to preserve 
ee simplicity, straight-forwardness, and dignity” of the Dutch inhabitants. The 
the dity of this attempt to deal with the matter of dresg may be gathered from the 
i ae provisions. It was enacted that only the Governor should be allowed to use 
wilde coach or one with a coat of arms emblazoned upon it; no one save a member 
AD Council was to be allowed to dress his Servant in a livery, and none gave senior 
merchants and their ladies should be permitted to use large umbrellas. Evidently, as 
in West Africa, the large umbrella was considered a sign of rank. It would 
multiply instances of the manners and modes of the pre-British days, but enough has 
been quoted to show how very different was Colonial life under Dutch rule from what 
it subsequently became after General Baird had hoisted the Union Jack at Cape Town. 
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SIR JOHN COLOMB AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
By ADMIRAL SIR CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B. 


Tus publication of Mr. d’Eeville’s book* is notably opportune. Imperial Defence just 
how occupies an important position in the minds of British subjects in all parts of 
the Empire. The moment is highly favourable for explaining to the public conditions 
as they are and the various phases of thought and action through which they have 
been reached. The explanation may be expected to receive an amount of attention 
that has by no means always been paid to the matter; and indication of past mistakes 
will, or should, enable us to avoid acceptance of unsound views and adoption of wrong 
measures, 

If it were only in performance of a pious duty in recording the great services of 
Sir John Colomb, Mr. Howard d'Egville would have done well to compose this book. No 
man worked longer, more steadily, more wisely, and—it can now be seen—more effectually 
on the great subject of Imperial Defence than Sir John Colomb. Through two generations 

© devoted himself with unwavering zeal to the task of enlightening his fellow Britons 
on the method absolutely necessary for the proper defence and preservation of the 
Empire, Passages extracted from his writings or speeches and republished in the 
ret N notice cannot be read now without the reader feeling that they are at one 
ni 9 ne time enunciation of predictions and statement of their fulfilment. Sir 
ot Aes inary prescience qualified him for discerning what was wrong in schemes 
Dut in a io favour when -he began his labour of enlightenment and what ought to be 
true prin er place. “hough he did much to dissipate the cloud of error by which the 
; oe of Imperial Defence were obscured, his utterances down to the last show 
i one mistakes would still arise and must still be combated. A 
o a O us to do the latter—and not only to construct a memorial worthy of 
in Dublishine omb’s Meritorious labours—is a principal object of uir, Howard d'Egvillo 
Whole onse | at this moment “ Imperial Defence and Closer Union.” He has stated the i 
è clearly and within moderate limits of space, the volume containing little 
ee hundred pages. These pages include a masterly introduction by 


mate and Closer Union: A Short Record of the Life-work of the late Sir John Colomb. 
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Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Ottley, which should be carefully studied by all who wish to 
form a true conception of the defensive needs of such an Empire as ours. Thero are, 
naturally, many quotations from Sir John Colomb’s utterances; and these have 
been well chosen. They let us see what the condition of the defence question was at 
different epochs and what steps were recommended or taken to improve matters where 
improvement was shown to be wanted. Mr. d’Egville has conferred no small benefit 
on his readers by printing towards the end of his volume a Bibliography in connection 
with his subject. This will make it easy for the true student to consult documents 
with the contents of which he may desire to make himself familiar. 

The book covers a period of half a century. The author tells us that that period 
“has been chosen because the years since 1860 have been the most fruitful in affording 
illustrations of past failure to recognise the British Empire as a fact in relation to 
its defence, and opportunities are consequently provided of pointing the lesson of the 
future.” Also, because the “work of the pioneers,” led by Sir John Colomb and his 
brother Vice-Admiral Philip Colomb, “took place within this period and changed the 
whole current of thought, and in the end the whole policy and practice of successive 
Admiralty and War Office administrators.” Later years ‘have seen the awakening of 
Greater Britain to the call of a Maritime Empire.” 

Those who read Mr. Howard d’Hgville’s book attentively will be in a position to 
regard as it should be regarded the great subject of which it treats. What is required 
is—as Sir Charles Ottley has well put it—‘‘sane consideration of all the factors in 
the problem of defence.” Sir Charles goes on to say that Sir John Colomb “saw the 
problem of Imperial Defence ‘steadily’ and he saw it ‘whole.’ He had ever in 
mind the evolution of a systematic plan which should embrace, not merely the Mother 
Country, but the remotest islands and most distant possessions of the Empire, and 
should co-ordinate every branch of national life in a great plan for the defence of 
the world-wide possessions of the British Crown.” 

Acceptance of several leading principles was an essential preliminary to solution of 

the problem. In the first place the true character of the Empire must be recognised. 
It was maritime, oceanic, scattered. It was won by traversing the sea. Its parts 
were separated, or—if another point of view be chosen—connected, by more or less 
wide tracts of ocean. Cohesion between its parts must necessarily be established and 
maintained by maritime communications. It followed that its defence must be pre- 
eminently naval. No scheme would be suitable unless—in its details not less than as 
a whole—it was devised to meet this essential condition. The value of local defence 
must depend on the extent to which it was a useful contribution to the general system. 
To arrange for the defence of one part, whilst leaving the other parts out of considera- 
tion, was a serious error. Within the limits of each one’s resources all portions of 
the Empire should have a share in its defence. This must be followed by admission 
of the principle that assuming a share in the defence carried with it the right to a 
share in its direction. No direction of it could be satisfactory unless there were 
properly organised means of conference and consultation between representatives of 
all the parties interested. 

We can learn from Mr. Howard d’Egville’s book how far all this has met with 
general acceptance. We can also learn from it the danger of substituting something 
else for one of its essential components. At an early stage in his career Sir John | 
Colomb pointed out that it was misleading and mischievous to restrict defence of the 
Empire to the local defence of the coasts of the United Kingdom. All the fortifica- 
tions piled up in the coasts of the Mother Country would do nothing to help in the 
defence of our Overseas Dominions, not only when sea-surrounded like Australia and 
New Zealand, but also when having a land-frontier like Canada and India. The notion 
that coast fortifications would keep off an invader and that, if an invader were thus 


t off from the United Kingdom, the work of Imperial Defence would be complet 
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nearly sure to raise in the minds of our fellow subjects across the seas a belief that 
our whole aim was the purely local defence of the British Isles. It took a long time 
to get this notion banished from the minds of those who stood forward ag authorities in 
matters of defence. We shall find that this misleading notion has been again promulgated: 
The term “misleading” does not adequately characterise it. Besides being mis- 
leading it was extremely mischievous. It created in the minds of British subjects 
in Overseas Dominions a suspicion that the resources of the Empire would—if prominent 
personages at home had their way—be devoted to the defence of the Mother Country 
only. It was this not unnatural suspicion which made many who would have gladly 
helped in imperial defence reluctant to support an arrangement which seemed likely 
to leave parts of the Empire as undefended as before. Imperial officers serving in 
the Overseas Dominions some years ago frequently encountered this suspicion. It was 
the real parent of objections to share in the general system of defence except on 
conditions likely to be most unfavourable to defensive efficiency. To it can be traced 
the predilection for local navies and highly-localised defence flotillas. That it is not 
more general than it is must be credited to the work of Sir John Colomb. ‘The 
revival of invasion scares and the concentration of much labour and energy on ~ 
proposals not for preventing invasion, but for mecting invasion after it has come, 
cannot do other than keep alive the suspicion. Nothing promises better to allay it 
than a careful perusal of Mr. Howard d’Egville’s book. 
i People who are incapable of looking at Imperial Defence—to quote Sir Charles 
Ottley—“ steadily”? and “as a whole,” revive, perhaps unconsciously, old fallacies, 
which remain fallacies though attempts may be made to present them under a fresh 
aspect. When Sir John Colomb was pointing out the futility, as a measure for defend- 
ing the Empire, of constructing works of passive defence on the coasts of the British 
Isles, the reply was that the construction of these works would “free the fleet.” l 
This desire to give freedom to the fleet by some arrangement, which in the nature : 
of things cannot give it, is a favourite nostrum of people who do not understand 
the elements of naval strategy. They now tell us that a great increase of our home 
land-forces is just what is going to give to the fleet that freedom which it ought { 
to have. The desirability of increasing the home land-forces has to be justified by 
other reasons. If to-morrow those forces were doubled in number or reduced by 
ono half, the free action of the fleet would remain unaffected; because it depends 
upon conditions of a totally different character. The frequent repetition of the fallacy 
can hardly fail to stir up in the Overseas Dominions doubts as to the efficacy of schemes 
of Imperial Defence very often advocated“in the Mother Country. 
In Mr. Howard d’Egville’s book the principles of Imperial Defence are set out in 
plain terms; and suggestions are made for establishing an organisation by which 
defensive measures can be co-ordinated and directed, so that the system of defence 
shall be really imperial and shall help—by means of which all can approve—to bring 
about that closer union which, whilst leaving to each participant the fullest liberty 
in his immediate sphere, will give to all the most effective protection against external 
foes. 
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ROUND THE EMPIRE: MONTHLY NOTES. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonial Commercial Intelligence Bureau.—Speaking at Wigan, Mr. John Arthur 
Greene, Unionist candidate for the Ince Division of Lancashire, advocated the establish- 
= ment in London of a properly organised and up-to-daté Colonial Commercial Intelligence 

Bureau. This idea has been put forward on many occasions. There is undoubtedly — 
great need of a central and properly organised bureau in which information regarding “ 
openings for trade in all parts of the British Empire could be easily obtained. At 
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the present time the Commercial Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade, the 
offices of the Dominion and State and Provincial Governments, and the various 
Chambers of Commerce, form almost the sole avenues through which information can 
be acquired, and there is ample room for the co-ordination of much misdirected and 
spasmodic effort upon the lines suggested by Mr. Greene. Unfortunately to realise 
properly such a scheme, either upon the plan suggested by Lord Grey or that out- 
lined by Mr. Greene, who looks rather to private than governmental control, an 
efficient and most expensive organisation would be requisite, and, moreover, care would 
have to be exercised in order that certain interests were not unduly represented. 


International Rubber and Cotton Exhibiticn.—The fourth International Rubber 
Exhibition will be held in London in June 1914. At this exhibition the representation 
of interested Governments promises to be larger than at the previous exhibitions, 
Not only rubber but all commercial products grown in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries will be shown. The President is Sir Henry A. Blake. The first International 
Cotton, Fibres, Tropical Products, and Allied Trades Exhibition will run concurrently 
with the Rubber Exhibition, but will be separate. in every detail. The two exhibitions 
will be held under the auspices of the International Association of Tropical Agriculture, 
of which Professor Wyndham R. Dunstan, the Director of the Imperial Institute, is 
President. Professor Dunstan has accepted the Presidency of the Cotton and Fibres 
section of the exhibition. 

SOUTH AFRIOA, 


New Fuel for Motor Vehicles—A good deal of interest is being aroused in 
otor circles by the success attending the substitution of “parol”? for petrol as a 
ael for use in internal-combustion engines. The invention belongs to a Johannesburg 
fiim. The fuel is made from paraffin, its conversion being accomplished by means of a 
chemical process, without the use of heat. It is claimed that this process eliminates 
that property in petrol which creates carbon in the cylinders and forms soot on the 
sparking-plug, and that no odour of paraffin is noticeable when the machine is in use. 
The cost of parol is estimated at about 50 per cent. more than paraflin, and 25 per cent. 
less than petrol, as prices now stand. It can be used with any ordinary type of carburettor 
and does not harm the machinery, while it evaporates less than petrol. In a trial 
trip of 72 miles, made in a 5-passenger 20 H.P. “Ford” taxicab, 23 gallons of parol 
were consumed, an average. of 27 miles to the gallon. The first 36 miles of the 
journey were accomplished without a stop in 1 hour 40 mins. over an exceptionally 
hilly road. 


Diamond Output.—The total output of South African diamonds for the year 
1912 was 5,071,882 carats, value £10,061,489, compared with 4,871,988 carats, value 
£8,746,724 for 1911. The Kimberley mines were alone responsible for 2,232,253 
carats, value £5,633,692. 


An Historic Collection.—A movement is on foot for the purchase of the Koopman 
de Wet collection of historic furniture and memorials contained in the famous old 
house in Strand Street, Cape Town. A Government grant of £3,000 has been received 
together with a donation of £850 from Sir Lionel Phillips. The house and its contents 
ought to be kept as far as possible in the state in which they were in the time of 
the late owner—the lady who was so well known a figure in Cape Town society. 
Those who saw her in the background of her home had a glimpse into a fast vanishing 
world, and in view of the increasing difficulty of finding the real old furniture and 
curios of the early Dutch days, the heirlooms which she guarded so jealously should 
erved in the old-world setting for which they were made. Some 
of slaves, some of whom became expert cabinet- 
ths on one piece of furniture. After the fire 
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furniture for Groote Schuur, and in the last few years many people have done the 
same; but the Koopman de Wet house remained intact—furniture, china, silver and 
pictures, all inherited from a period of sober, refined taste and cond craftemansit 
and all, moreover, marked with the distinctive style of the Dutch colonial period 4 
much sought after in artistic circles in South Africa. As an object lesson. as val es 
an historic relic, it is to be hoped that the old house and its contents will ho preserved 
together. 


wia e 


Wool Sales.—Wanganella grease wool from the Caledon district is reported to have 
been fetching extraordinary prices ; 11 bales realising 1s. 1d. and 23 bales 114d. per lb. at 
a sale held recently. ‘This proves that there is a certain return for the Cape farmer 
who improves his stock and is careful in the get-up of his produce before sending it 
to the market. 


Public Debt.—The Public Debt of the Union has been officially announced as 
£117,260,534, against which may be set off some 7} millions sterling in the form of 
sinking funds and exchequer balances. The capital of the railways and harbours is 
retuned as £92,303,952, and capital on the telegraph and telephone system £2,730,563. 
The report states that the public debt of the Union represented by what is known as 
‘dead-weight debt’ is comparatively small. 


= 
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Gold Output.—The gold output for January has been declared at 789,390 oz., 
value £3,353,116, showing a net increase of 12,984 oz.—value £55,54—over the out- 
put for December. On the occasion of the annual meeting of the shareholders of the 
Natal Bank, the chairman urged the desirability of the establishment of a Mint by the 
Union Government. He remarked thet it was a curious anomaly that the richest 
gold-producing country in the world should send its raw gold across the seas for 
minting, thus obliging it to import its gold coins and pay freight, insurance, &c. 
upon them. 

Production of Eggs.—At its annual conference held recently in Johannesburg, 
the South African Poultry Association decided to prosecute inquiries into the working 
of the egg circles of Australia and of the co-operative systems of Denmark and Russia. 
A scheme, which the Government will be asked to include in its agricultural programme 
will afterwards be formulated, adapting the best features of each organisation to 
South African requirements. 


. New Industries —The Commissioner of Customs and Excise at Pretoria reports 
that a new pneumatic malting has been opened recently at one of the largest 
breweries in the town, to deal with the barley which is now grown extensively 
in the district. The same company also proposes to set up a glass bottle factory, 
for which all the necessary material could be found locally. Experiments in the growing 
of hops are now being conducted at the Government Botanical Station, and, if these- 
prove successful, a new source of profit will be open to the South African farmer. There 
are 14 existing breweries, using over 250 tons of imported hops per annum, representing 

8 value of £32,500. A 
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INDIA. 

Burmo-Chinese Railway.—According to a report in the Pioneer Mail, the long- 
talked-of line between Burma and China is at last receiving practical consideration. i 
The present trade route consists merely of a rough bridle path. and the difficult nature 
of the mountainous country has had much to do with the delay in substituting the 
train for the pack-animal. The survey report recently presented to the Government 
‘shows that a line via Bhamo and Tengueh could be worked either by. steam or 
electricity while there appears to be every prospect of a fair dividend being paid fro 
tset. With proper facilities for transport, trade would undoubtedly increase ani 
lway between the two countries would incidentally tap the extensive resources 
an, one of the richest provinces in China. The French line from Tonking, h i 
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ever, already does this; and, with the improvement of internal communications in China, 
Yunnan is not quite the isolated region it was, thirty odd years ago, when the 
present Editor of Unirep EMPRE made a vigorous campaign in favour of the linking 
up of Burma and China. Still, the considerations which made such communication 
desirable have lost none of their force with the great development of Burma and the 
awakening of China; and since exhaustive surveys of alternative routes are now available 
the Indian Government ought to make up its mind at last on the much-debated question. 


Cotton Seed Farms.—lt is proposed practically to double the number of private 
seed farms in Berar and there is a desire among capitalists to start a semi-private 
company for the purpose of financing several larger farms which shail be run under 
Government supervision. Judging by the handsome profits yielded annually by the 
Government farm at Akola, the venture should be a promising one for shareholders, 
It is hoped to accelerate the process of disseminating improved varieties of cotton 
among cultivators, one of the most important problems in Indian agriculture being the 
discovery of a system by means of which the individual cultivator can be put, as 
rapidly as possible. in a position to buy each improved variety of seed as it is brought 
out by the Agricultural Department. 


CEYLON. 


The Rubber Outlook. — According to the Ceylon Weekly Observer, much indis- 
riminate planting of rubber has been going on lately, thus giving the impression that 
o place is too steep or too barren to be used for this purpose. Planters are upwilling 
o acknowledge that the best land has been taken possession of already by the old 

established companies, and hence, although Ceylon compares favourably with the Straits 
Settlements from the point of view of investments, considerable circumspection is 
required, and rubber planted since 1908 needs careful investigation. The good com- 
panies, however, should offer a first-class field for investments ; for the comparatively 

low cost of production should enable good dividends to be paid without regard to the 
fluctuations in the price of rubber. 


JAMAICA. 


Foreign Competition.—The Board of Trade Journal puts forward the following 
reasons for the success of foreign competition in regard to goods in which the United 
Kingdom should be able to compete satisfactorily. Firstly, there is the question of 
price, and here the United States with its frequent and rapid means of conveyance, 
coupled with the lower freight rates, gains considerable advantage, although British 
firms give much better terms in respect of periods of payment. Secondly, the repre- 
sentatives of American and German firms are more willing to adapt their goods and 
to have them put up suitably for the local market; also, they do not consider 
any business too small to receive their attention. ‘Thirdly, there is the question of 
advertising, which is largely responsible for the serious encroachments made in British 
trade by America and Germany, and their custom of introducing goods through com- 
mercial travellers exercises great influence on the local trade. 


Duties on Foodstuffs.—Some reductions in the duties on foodstuffs have been 
recommended, says the Consular and Trade Report, in view of the theory that 
to maintain a high rate of duty when statistics show the demand to be steadily 
increasing even under normal conditions, is unsound financial policy. The existing 
duties on the foodstuffs in question are as follows:—bread, biscuits, and flour, about 
1 cent per pound; corn meal $3.65 per barrel of 196 pounds; rice $0.73 per hundred 
pounds. According to the tables, the proceeds of these Customs duties amount to 
from 22 per cent. to 28 per cent. of the total amount collected for some years past, 
and more than 35 per cent. of the total amount of the duties collected from April | 
to September 1912. During the year 1910-1911, the average consumption of these 
foodstuffs per head was 88:6 pounds, or 443 pounds for a household of five people. 
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REVIEWS. 
TWO BOOKS ON INDIA. 


Or the many books about India none have a deeper interest than those dealing 
with the daily life of the people. Europeans seldom manage to lift the veil from the 
maze of customs and observances or to fathom the deep waters of Indian social life. 
As Mr. Carstairs points out in “The Little World of an Indian District Officer,’* to 
know India—or a part of it—one must understand the little things and leave the big 
things to the tender mercies of the peripatetic member of Parliament who by some 
occult instinct is able to readjust the political balance after a hasty journey from 
Bombay to Calcutta. Mr. Carstairs himself, after a lifetime spent in Bengal, would 
probably be the first to admit that even the trained administrator sees as through a 
glass darkly. Although from the time of the author's landing to the day of his final 
departure, his great wish had been to find a way of “blending the will of the British 
nation, the paramount power, with the will of the people among whom he worked,” 
the seemingly impossible has yet to be achieved and the coping-stone placed on the 
Es completed edifice of Indian administration. But we owe this to Mr. Carstairs. Quite 
apart from his meritorious service as an administrator in diflerent districts of Bengal— 
Tipperah, Goalundo, Serampore, and the Santhal Parganas—he has taken us deeper 
into the restless stream of native life, with its many cross eddies of ingrained custom 
and century-old belief, than has many a more gifted or more ambitious writer. As 
we read the terse and concise accounts of his administrative work we are at first 
inclined to assume that the Indian is a litigious individual—as indeed he is—and 
that Diogenes would have been hard pressed to discover one honest man in the whole 
of Hindustan. But as we read further some kind of order is gradually evolved out 
of chaos. The oppressed tenants and the grasping landlords, the petty Jawyers and 
the petty litigants, gradually assume their true aspect. It becomes apparent that 
| each individual in the social scale is in his own person the victim of circumstance 
and environment far more stringent than any that prevail in the countries of the 
West. Mr. Carstairs plainly shows the difficulties in the way of the Indian administrator 
and precisely in the direction where the inexperienced would be least disposed to look 
for them. It is in the little things of life that the real stumbling-blocks are to be 
found. Everywhere the same feature presents itself—the lack of a clear standard of 
political morality that leads to peculation, thieving, and petty dishonesties of all 
kinds amongst those who should be the servants of the municipality and state. Mutual 
service in political life scarcely exists. But the abuses of centuries are gradually giving 
way before sane and vigorous reforms that are carried out in spite of the immense 
difficulties Mr. Carstairs so clearly indicates. Mr. Carstairs makes us realise at least 
one great point—the utter impossibility and futility of reform except by the evolution 
of good government amongst the people themselves, that is, by the inculcation of all 
that good government stands for amongst those whose duty it is to control, in how- 
ever humble a capacity, the workers and labourers of India. Good government must 
come from the bottom quite as much as from the top. That is the message of Mr. 
Carstairs’ able and illuminating work. Much thesame lesson can be learned from 
“India and the Indians,” + by Mr. Edward Elwin, of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley, who writes an interesting account of the Hindus from the point 
of view of a missionary labouring in their midst. His book shows that the chief 
thing lacking is the personal element. ‘The evolution of a sound and progressive 
national life depends in the main not upon the professional politician or noisy agitator, 
nor even upon the trained administrator, but upon the people themselves. Both Mr, 
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= * The Little World of an Indian District Officer. By R. Carstairs. 8vo. Map. Pp. ix-381. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1913. 8s. 6d. : 
_ + India and the Indians. By Edward F. Elwin. 8vo. Ilust. Pp. x-552. London: John 
Murray. 1913. 26 0z.—10s. 6d. Rs 
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conclusion—the one by viewing the mass of the people from above (for the administrator 
can never really divest himself of his official halo), the other by mixing with them, 
so far as a European can, and through avenues that are not open to the representative 
of the Government. These two books are to be cordially recommended to students 
of Indian life. They present problems in a new and unfamiliar light—unfamiliar 
because we are too apt to study Indian problems from the vantage towers of West- 
minster instead of from the low banks of the Ganges or from the valleys of the 


Deccan. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


Tue latest volume of the “Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science” * is devoted to a study of certain Canadian problems and is, therefore, of ] 
more than usual interest to a British reader. The opening article by Mr. E. R. s 
Gosnell is entitled “ British Columbia and British International Relations” and clearly l 
shows the peculiar geographical—and therefore political and sociological—position of 
the Pacific Province in the Dominion of Canada. Mr. Gosnell points out that the . 
problems of British Columbia are in the main different from those of the rest of 
Canada. Whilst it is not strictly permissible to speak of British Columbia and British 
nternational affairs, yet as a matter of fact the Province is peculiarly affected by, 
ad interested in, several international issues of great moment. Just as is the case 
ith San Francisco and other cities on the American western littoral, which are exerting 
eater and greater influence upon the Federal authorities at Washington, Vancouver 
nd Victoria will in certain matters dictate the policy of the central government at 
Ottawa. In the United States, to use a homely metaphor, the tail has sometimes 
wagged the dog, especially in questions concerning the presence of Asiatics in the 
Pacific States. As Mr. Gosnell points out, there is a striking community of interest 
between British Columbia and the western seaboard of the United States. Not only 
are both on the fringe of a great problem—the Pacific question—but similarity of 
geographical position and conditions tends to a unity of political and sociological 
outlook. If the Panama Canal be of special interest to the seaports of British Columbia 
so it is to those of Washington, Oregon, and California; if the yellow peril menace 
the one so it does the others; if British Columbia require naval protection on the 
Pacific, the exigencies of the situation created by war from whatever source are equally 
great along the coast south of the international boundary. In fact it is not difficult 
to foresee the time when the problems of the Pacific countries of North America will 
lead to the closest co-operation and agreement between Washington and Ottawa, if 
not in matters of trade at least in those of defence. Yet as Mr. Balch, a member 
of the Philadelphia Bar, points out in his article on “The Legal Status of Hudson 
Bay,” the seeds of discord exist on the eastern side of Canada. In a learned and 
interesting treatise the author shows that whilst the United States ere bent upon 
maintaining that Hudson Bay is a mare liberum, Canada is anxious that this immense 
inland sea, several times as large as the area of Great Britain, and larger than the 
North Sea or the Sea of Japan, should be regarded as a mare clausum. This is, of 
course, a nice international question in which the conflicting interests of the two 
countries will some day have to be adjusted. Though Canada may not be justified 
in her claim according to the strict interpretation of international maritime law, it 
is plain that the Dominion is morally right in regarding the Hudson Bay as British 
territorial waters. There can be little doubt what the attitude of the United States 
would be were Hudson Bay surrounded on all sides by American territory. 
In an informative article on “ Canadians in the United States,” Dr. S. Morley 
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Wickett directs notice to a question that has received little attention in this country. 
Few realise that there are at the present time—according to Dr. Wickett—at least 
1,800,000 Canadians living in the United States, of whom 995,000 are English Canadians 
and 736,000 French Canadians. The exodus of Canadians during the second half of 
last century stands as one of the notable facts of Canada’s history—yet we are apt 
to overlook this fact or at least to minimise it and disregard its meaning. The 
majority ~of these expatriated Canadians are settled in the States of Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, and Illinois. The loss of this population to Canada and the 
Empire is a serious matter. But happily the trekking of settlers from the United 
States into Canada has recently assumed large proportions and many Canadians are 
returning to their former allegiance. Speaking of this interchange of citizens Dr, 
Wickett says: ‘‘As for the United States, it is changing from an American republic 
to an empire with a world-wide outlook. Canada also is passing on from the stage 
of self-contemplation to the prospect of imperial interests.” here are other important 
papers in this volume. Mr. Clifford Sifton writes on “ Reciprocity”; Mr. James Tryon 
about “The United States and Canada in their Hundred Years of Peace”; Dr. Sait 
contributes an article on ‘“‘Theocratic Quebec”; Mr. Paul Clements writes an able 
review of the attitude of Canada and the United States towards the Chinese; and 
. Dr. W. A. Chapple, a member of the British House of Commons, contributes a racy 
article entitled ‘Some Canadian ‘Traits,’ in which certain national characteristics ar 

1 amusingly described. Americans, says Dr. Chapple, “have nothing but praise fi 

everything Canadian except Canadian apathy in business. One interesting specime 
from the central states, in answer to my inquiry as to the attractiveness of Canad 
to the American, leaned toward me and said ‘Why, if you shoot a man here they 
hang you!’” 


AGAIN EAST AFRICA. 


FortunarEety “A British Borderland” * is not a book entirely about big game 
shooting. There is more about service in East Africa and Uganda than about sport. 
Captain Wilson first went to Uganda in 1902 as a subaltern in the King’s African 
Rifles, and since that date he has seen a great deal of the country and has been 
stationed in some of the more interesting and less known parts of the Protectorate. 
For some time he was in the Nile country until climatic conditions rendered a change 
to the more salubrious uplands a necessity. However interesting this little-known 
district may be, it was then—and still is—unhealthy for the European. Nimule, 
and in fact all the Nile Valley stations, cannot be classed as health resorts— the 
climate was deadly. Of the seven of us there, there~was seldom a day that one or 
more was not down with fever, and the somewhat ususual sight of a bottle of quinine 
on every dinner-table, and handed round with drinks, was the normal procedure.” 
But Captain Wilson had better luck in other districts. For some months he was 
engaged on the Anglo-German Boundary Commission, of which he gives an interesting — 
account, A chapter on Religion and Missions sums up the author’s impressions of 
the religious future of Africa. ‘‘My own opinion,” he writes, “is that in the course 
of time all Africa will be Mussalman. Religion is to a very great extent a matter of 
geography and... Islam is in my opinion the faith most suitable to succeed 
paganism.” Though one cannot agree with all Captain Wilson’s conclusions, there is — 
a good deal to be said about uae comparative failure of Christianity when faced eE 


OOS outspoken and candid, and point out the weak spots in missionary effort ix 
Africa, Several other interesting problems are touched upon; the descriptions | of th 


fauna and scenery are good; and the main narrative is well written and not 
ded with unimportant detail, 


A British Borderland ; Service and Sport in Bquatoria. By Captain E. A. Wilson. Svo. X 
ust, Pp. xxi-347. London: John Murray. 1913. 12s. E .- 
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THE NATIVE QUESTION IN RHODESIA. 


Tuose who have had the privilege of studying Professor Rolin’s work entitled “Le 

Droit de lUganda ” will have regretted that the able and careful investigations under- q 
taken by the author have not been translated into English for the benefit of British 
readers. It is a decided reproach upon our administrative methods that no funds 

are apparently available for the publication of English editions of the works of those 
distinguished foreign savants who have undertaken investigations into the administration 

and resources of different portions of the British Empire. In the present instance 

our loss is considerable. Not only have we been debarred from appreciating’ the 
laborious research involved in the compilation of Professor Rolin’s able volume, but 

we have also been prevented from benefiting by suggestions and criticisms of one 
whose detached and independent position renders his views of more than ordinary 
value. It is to be hoped that M. Rolin’s new book on the administration of Rhodesia * F 
may speedily be translated into English. In some measure it is the outcome of his 
earlier work on Uganda. But Professor Rolin has carried his investigations much 
farther. He has been aided in no small degree by the longer historical perspective 
and by the greater mass of literature relating to the territories of the British South 
Africa Company. He has, moreover, as was the case in Uganda, carried out his 4 
investigations upon the spot, inquiring into the details of the administration, listening 
to the views of both administrators and settlers, traversing much of the country which 
forms the subject of his monograph, and only forming his conclusions after careful 
personal inquiry into the methods, aims, and results of the Rhodesian policy. This, 
therefore, is no laborious and dry-as-dust compilation from tho opinions of other men. 

It should be said at once that M. Rolin makes no dogmatic assertions on the 
native policy of South Africa. His opinions are tentative and suggestive, and aro 
therefore sure of a respectful and sustained attention. In the first place the author . 
has more than a good word to say for the administrative decentralisation of Rhodesia— 

a system that is in marked contrast to tho procedure in the French, German, and 
Portuguese colonies—in spite of the fact that ‘“‘l’époque de la création des compagnies 

a charte est passée depuis longtemps.” Whilst ho agrees that tho present régime is 
without doubt “bien agencé pour défendro les intérêts économiques des blancs en 
Rhodésie,” he says that “co qui doit nous préoccuper, c’est de savoir s'il protège 
suffisamment les intérêts des noirs.” It is to this latter point that M. Rolin chiefly 
addresses himself. In reality, he states, the Bantu people of Rhodesia, in common 
with all the tribes of Central Africa, aro ontirely at the mercy of their European 
masters—with this exception, that “la sauvegarde la plus sérieuse des droits primor- 
diaux des indigénes réside dans le développement moderne de la conscience des nations 
civilisées.” Under the Rhodesian constitution it is above all upon the Imperial 
Government that this rôle has devolved. “Il lui appartient, parce que ce gouverne- 
ment na pas de part directe à percevoir dans les fruits de l’exploitation du pays. 
Désintéressé6 sous le rapport financier, il est, en fait, le porte-parole du Parlement 
britannique, dont l’opinion repléte celle de la masse du public métropolitain. . 
En droit, le Parlement wa pas d’action sur la politique suivie en Rhodésie. Il n’est 
pas appelé à faire de lois pour ce territoire. Il wen contréle pas les finances... Le 
mode d'intervention le plus précieux des assemblées électives curopéennes dans co 
domaine consiste, selon nous, dans l’exercise du droit d’interpellation.” These are 
wise words, indicating that M. Rolin has grasped the fundamental practice of the 
British Constitution, and realises that the Imperial Parliament, so far as the overseas 
possessions are concerned, is a critical rather than a legislative body. „By this means 
a check is placed upon abuses of administration and on acts of injustice towards the 
But, continues M. Rolin, so far as the real process of native administration 
ed, Parliament does not, and is not fitted to, exercise any real or effective 


Administration de la Rhodésie. By Henri Rolin. 8vo. Pp. xlvii-632. Maps, 
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control. It is not qualified to interfero with the customs, traditions, manners, and 
legal and religious observances of the native races—the management of which must 
be left to the men on the spot. 

It is on this latter aspect of native administration that M. Rolin offers some 
pertinent observations. He has been struck by the fact that the tendency in South 
Africa is to turn the native into a hewer of wood and drawer of water—in other 
words, the native is being forced into the modern capitalistic system. He is being 
obliged to sell his labour to the highest bidder, and he is becoming, in the expressive 
French phrase, un salarié. Left to himself the South African native is an agriculturist, 
a tiller of the soil, and a small farmer. Now, however, he is being sent underground 
to burrow for gold and coal or he has to work as the hired labourer of the European 
colonist. In this undoubted fact M. Rolin sees a great danger and an injustice to 
the native. His lands have been appropriated. With a few exceptions the 744,559 
natives of Southern Rhodesia, writes the author, are not the proprietors of the smallest 
portion of their territory—that is, individually. The system of small proprictorship made 
possible under the Glen-Grey Act in Cape Colony is advocated. Although the natives are | 
being driven into the individualistic system of the European, and their communal life is being 
slowly undermined, they are not allowed to enter as free agents but merely as hirelings 
of the white man. ‘‘ Nous doutons, quant à nous,” M. Rolin writes, “que lindigène, 
‘ christianisé? en apparence par les missionaires et prétendument civilisé, soit plus 
heureux et meilleur que ses pères; nous hésitons à affirmer que le bienfait incontest- 
able de la paix compense, pour la génération présente, les souffrances qu’engendraient 
les guerres et les violences d’autrefois, et surtout, les maux qui naissent de la désagré- 
gation de la société indigène. Nous ne sommes pas sûr, pour tout dire, que le 
misérable qui, pour quelques chiellings par mois, laboure les champs du propriétaire 
blanc, ou peine, dans une galerie de mine, à extraire du mineral dor, représente un 

f type humain supérieur au sauvage, pasteur et guerrier, d'avant la conquéte... La 
politique indigène de la Compagnie à charte, contribuera-t-elle, à la lonque, à en faire 
davantage un homme?” Many people well acquainted with the status of the native 
in South Africa have asked this question, but few have presented the matter so clearly 
and concisely as M. Rolin. By means of ample documentation and a careful study of 
past and present conditions he has been able to traverse the whole field of native 
administration and to study it in its many different aspects. Above all, he clearly 
shows that the Bantu is passing through a period of transition, ‘that certain rights 
and privileges that he might justly claim from a purely humanitarian point of view 
have been sacrificed to the economic needs of the white man, and that whilst he is 
= driven into the economic net he is allowed no part in the social life of the white 
= population. The reasons for this are plain; but it is as difficult to sustain the argu- 
ment that European ways and methods are in the long run the best thing for the 
black man in South Africa as it is to support the theoretical justice of allowing him 
to enter the social and political life on an equality with his white masters. The middle 
way has been discovered in certain tropical colonies. Is it too late to find it in South 
Africa ? P. L. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
(By the LIBRARIAN, R.C.I.) 


‘Bhawani Singh, Raj Rana Bahadur of Jhalawar.—T'ravel Pictures: the Record of a European 
Tour. 8vo. Portrait and illustrations. Pp. xive287. London: Longmans, Green & Co. r 
1912. 32 oz.—6s. t 
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The impressions gathered by an Indian prince during his first visit to Europo are 
lways of erect i English readers, and we are indebted to the Maharajah of Jhalawar 
for haying written this attractive and interesting record of his visit to England and tho 
Continent in the year 1904. His Highness writes with naiveté and ne many things — 
e 


that as a rule pass unseon by the ordinary individual. Things that ae as a matter 
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of course attract his attention. The reader is permitted the privilege of seeing common 
and everyday things and events through the eye of æ cultured Indian. ‘Tho Maharajah’s 
remarks frequently suggest a train of thought that is advantageous to the reader if he 
will only take the trouble to pause and think whilst reading these simply-told records, 
The first impressions on board ship are of special interest, for it is easy to imagine the 
feeling of awe and dread that overcame the author and his suite when they found them- 
selves for the first time on the open ocean. Moreover, the Maharajah’s remarks are not 
seldom instructive and display a quiet humour that is specially attractive. In Marseilles, 
for example, he arrived at a period of excitement and disorder due to the elections, and 
writes that ‘‘ when an election takes place the candidate plays all sorts of tricks with the 
people of his constituency ; he makes them drunk and then asks them to vote for him. 
I think such a practice should not be allowed, for a vote given under such circumstances 
is of no value.” Evidently His Highness does not yet understand the great god Demos. 
For instance, in our own House of Commons he “could not help noticing that members 
were not always attentive to the speeches, and ” he wondered how ‘‘ under these circum- 
stances they knew which way to vote.” This is a charming and amusing book which 
can be read with great advantage. 


Memoirs of the Queensland Museum. Vol. 1. Sm. to. Pp. 216. Brisbane: Queensland 
Museum. 1912. 

Under the editorship of the Director, Dr. R. Hamiyn-Harris, the Queensland Museum 
is now issuing a valuable sciontific journal. One of the most interesting articles in the 
present instalment deals with Papuan mummification as practised in the Torres Straits, a study 
which has hitherto received little attention from scientifc workers. The accompanying 
plates are particularly gruesome. The Memoirs of the Queensland Museum is a most 
valuable addition to the already large literature relating to the ethnology, flora, fauna, and 
geology of Australasia and reflects great credit on the enterprise of the Museum authorities. 


Ross, ©. Stuart—Francts Ormond, Pioneer, Patriot, Philanthropist. Svo. Portraits 
Pp. xiv-238. London and Melbourne: Melville & Mullen Proprietary Ltd, and 
Whitcombe & Tombs. 1912. 16 0z.—6s. 

The life of this well-known philanthropist will be read with interest by all Victorians. 
Francis Ormond, tho subject of the memoir, was one of the early pioneers who settled 
in the neighbourhood of Geelong. Successful in his undertakings, he soon amassed a con- 
siderable fortune which he used in the furtherance of religious and educational work in 
the Colony. The Ormond College, in connection with the Melbourne University, and the 
Chair of Music at the same university were liberally endowed by Mr. Ormond. This little 
volume is a graceful tribute to one of Australia’s foremost citizens and gives an interesting 
account of a useful and well-spent life. 


Jameson, H. Lyster.—‘ Biological Science and the Pearling Industry.” A Paper read before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science (Section D) at Dundee, 
on September 5, 1912. Knowledge, vol. xxxv.—New Series vol. ix. November 
1912. Pp. 421-431. 

A review of the more important attempts that have been made to cultivate pearl and 
mother-of-pearl oysters. It begins with an account of the Japanese ‘‘culture pearl” 
industry, and, after referring to the fisheries of Mexico and Burma, gives a brief account 
of the operations carried out in Ceylon during the last ten or a dozen years, culminating 
in the failure of the Ceylon Company of Pearl Fishers, formed to exploit the pearl banks 
of the Gulf of Manaar. The various efforts which have been mado to cultivate the Austra- 
lian mother-of-pearl oyster are then discussed, and the causes of their failure sought for. 
The paper concludes with suggestions for the better co-ordination of expert knowledge, 
with a view to rendering it of greater service to those who may desire to invoke the aid- 
of science in order to foster the economic development of natural resources. 

Farguhar, J. H. 3.—The Oil Palm and its Varieties. Folio. Pp. 48. London: The Crown 
Agents for the Colonies. 1913. 8 oz.—3s. 

The author is Conservator of Forests, Southern Nigeria. The report is published by the 
Government of Southern Nigeria and is a most valuable and opportune treatise on this 
important product. 

Daneš, J. Vim La Région des Rivières Barron et Russell (Queensland). Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1912. 
La Capture de la Haute Flinders. Paris: Maison & Cio. 1912. 
These two pamphlets are written by Professor Daneš of the University of Prague, who 
3 time in Queensland studying the physiography and geology of its tropical regions. 
Daneš crossed the country from west to east and the results of his journeys were 
‘or English readers in tho “ Proceedings” of the Queensland Branch of the Royal 


1 Society of Australia. E 
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Fitzsimons, F. W.—Snake Bite and its Scientific Treatment. 8vo. Pp. 13. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cape Town: T. Maskew Miller. 1913. 4 0z.—ls- 


TA useful little pamphlet giving a number of practical hints on the treatment of snake- 
bite. Tho author is Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum and well known for his researches 
upon the snakes of South Africa. 


Migeod, Frederick William Hush— Mende Natural History Vocabulary. 12mo. Pp. viii.—64. 

London: Kegan, Paul, ‘french, Trübner & Co. 1913. 8 oz.—4s. 6d. 

The Mende, whose own country is in the colony of Sierra Leone, are to be found through- 

out tho whole length of the coastline of West Africa, working generally as labourers and 

carriers, from as far as Dakar in the north to Benguela in the south. This vocabulary 

was compiled at Sekondi and consists of a list of the names of as many animals, plants, 
&c., as the author has been able to observe personally or to obtain a description of. 


The Canadian Law List (Hardy's), 1913. 8vo. Pp. Ixxvi-313. Toronto: The Canadian 
Legal Publishing Co. 2407. 


The new edition of this useful reference book is a complete guide to the legal profession 
in the Dominion of Canada and its Provinces. 


Brown, A. Samler and G. Gordon.—Vhe Guide to South and East Africa. 12mo. Pp. liv—695. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1913. 240z.—ls. 

Although enlarged by the addition of up-to-date matter and maps concerning the East 
Coast of Africa, this well-known guido has been reduced in price from 2s. 6d. to ls. At 
this price, with its numerous excellent maps, it forms one of the cheapest—and we may add, 
most efficient—guide-books in existence. 


The Railway Map of South Africa, 1913. London: Offices of South Africa. From ls. to 5s. 

This map shows the railway communications in South Africa, actual, authorised, and projected, 
with the telegraph and telephone routes in operation. ‘The map extends as far north as Mombasa 
and Loango. 


Hänsch, Felix.—Die Aufteilung Afrikas. Pp. 27. Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. G. 
Teubner. 1912. 3oz. 
A study of comparative administration in Africa and of the partition of the continent amongst 
the European Powers. 


Braby's Orange Free State Directory, including Basutoland and a Trades Directory of Kimberley. 1913. 
Durban: A.C. Braby. London: M. H. Reeves, 93 Chancery Lane. 1ds. 

Donaldson & Braby’s Cape Province Directory, 1912-1913. Cape Town: Donaldson & Braby. 
London: M. H. Reeves. 25s. j ; 5 ~ 

Donaldson & Braby’s Transvaal and Rhodesia Directory, 1913, including Swaziland and Portu- 
guese East Africa. Johannesburg: Donaldson & Braby. London: M. H. Reeves. 25s. 


The seventh, first, and fourth issues respectively of these indispensable reference works. The 
directories are accompanied by maps. 


3 Nie RASS Š $ 4 the 
Sargent, A. J.—Australasia : Eight Lectures prepared for the Visual Instruction Committee of 
Colonial Office. 12mo. Pp. 152. London: George Philip & Son. 1913. 120z.—le. 


Bartholomew, J. G.—The Physical and Political School Atlas. 4to. Pp. 32. Oxford : University 
Press, London: Henry Frowde. 1913. §0z.—ls. 


The‘ A.L? Pupils’ Atlas of Physical and Political Geography. Ato. Pp. 4l-xiv. Leeds: E. J. 
- Arnold & Son. 1913. 


Graham, W. M.— Report on Blackwater Fever in Southern Nigeria, 1899-1911. Folio. Pp. 72. ~ 
London: Waterlow & Sons. 1912. 10 oz. 2 


Bisschop, W. R.—The Roman Dutch Law as Administered in South Africa. Svo. Pp. viii-62. 
London: Stevens & Haynes. 1912. 6 0z.—2s. 6d. 


“Lloyd, J. A. T.—The Real Canadian. Svo. Pp. 249. London: Everett & Co. 1913. 22 ov.— 
ee is302: sige : ox 
It is difficult to understand why this book has been called ‘ The Real Canadian” for, with the = 
exception of the first chapter, ie is an historical account of the founding of Canada, and its f: 


t Mr. Lloyd’s work. He has mainly drawn his narrative from the writings of Parkman x 
d Bourinot aca has dealt very inadequately with the development of the Dominion during. (a 
e last and present conturies. Those who desire & short and chatty account of Canadian 


th mainly during the French régime. ‘There is nothing particularly original or attractive a 


= 
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history which deals with the picturesque elements of the story may read Mr. Lloyd’s book 
with pleasure, but it is of no real service to the student and misleads tho casual reader 
owing to its unfortunate title. 


Anson, Captain W. V.—The Life of John Jervis, Admiral, Lord St. Vincent. Svo. Portraits. 
Pp. xv-368. London: John Murray. 1913. 24 0z.—10s. 6d. 

Lord St. Vincent, whose life is recorded in the above book, is one of the most attractive figures 
in tho naval history of Great Britain. Quite apart from the magnificent service he rendered 
to his country, his personal character was one of the finest in the annals of the Navy. 
From the moment he adopted the Navy as his profession, he seems to have taken upon 
himself all the virtues of a stern and Spartan simplicity, living entirely on his inadequate 
pay and studying assiduously in order to fit himself for the high command he subsequently 
attained. His rapid advance was due almost entirely to his own efforts. A stern disci- 
plinarian, able and ready to quell the incipient mutiny that occasionally flamed into open 
revolt, he was nevertheless liked, even if feared, by his inferiors. After a glorious career 
in the service of his country—he commanded the Channel Fleet at the age of seventy-one, 
for George III was loath to part with the man he termed “My Old Oak”—he died in 
the eighty-ninth year of his age. Captain Anson, who has already written an interesting 
account of his great namesake, does full justice to St. Vincent in the present volume, 
which shows a decided advance upon the former both in interest and method of compilation. 
There are other and better biographies of St. Vincent, but there is ample room for Captain 
Anson’s concise and spirited account. 


The Acadian Recorder: Centennial Number. Halifax, N.S. Thursday, January 16, 1913. 

The proprietors of the Acadian Recorder have been well advised in issuing a special 
number in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of the establishment of this news- 
paper. The issue contains a reprint of the first number together with several most _jin- 
teresting articles on the history and progress of Nova Scotia. ‘Ihe Acadian Recorder which 
was first issued on January 16, 1813, has since been published without a single interruption 
—a notable record in the annals of overseas journalism. For more than three-quarters 
of a century it has been the property of the Blackadar family, in this respect almost 
rivalling our own Times. The files of the Acadian Recorder contain a complete record of 
the contemporary history of Nova Scotia and are in themselves historical, for it was the 
first paper to describe the immortal fight between the Shannon and the Chesapeake. It 
is a singular coincidence that its present editor, Mr. C. C. Blackadar, also celebrates the 
fiftieth anniversary of his connection with the paper. 


Soulier-Valbert, F.—L’ Expansion Française dans le Pacifique Sud: Tahiti et Dependances 
(1768-1908). Royal 8vo. Pp. 221. Paris: R. Roger et I. Chernoviz, 99 Boulevard 
Raspail. 1911. 

An interesting historical and descriptive account of Tahiti and its dependencies. The 
volume is of some value because it gives a concise account of each island, not omitting the smaller 
dependencies, and is illustrated by numerous statistical particulars as well as historical accounts 
of the explorers and exploration of this portion of the Pacific. M. Soulier-Valbert gives particulars 
of the products and industries of the various islands and shows that they are possessions of 
potential and constantly increasing value. 


pelapor'es René.—L’fle de Chypre. 12mo. Pp. 359. Paris: Emile Larose, 1913. 20 oz— 
4 francs. 

Abook of much interest. M. Delaporte spent a considerable time in Cyprus studying the methods 

of British administration. He clearly shows the problems that confront the administrator in 

Cyprus and the difficulties of the political situation in that island. Interest in the some- 

what anomalous position of Cyprus has lately been revived owing to the position of affairs 

in the Near East, where the victories of the Allies have increased the hopes of the numerous — 

Greek inhabitants of the island for annexation to Greece. The Hellenistic movement 

receives considerable attention from the author, who is evidently well acquainted with the 

intricate politics of Cyprus. The rest of the volume is descriptive of the island, and its 
social and economic conditions. . 

Hervey, H.—The European in India. 8yo. Illust. Pp. vi.—312. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 

1913. 26 0z.—12s. 6d. E 

The reader in search of a careful study of the position and condition of the European 

in India will not find it in this book. In a series of light sketches Mr. Hervey describes 

some of the Anglo-Indian sojourners in India—the military man, the civilian, the merchant, 

sman, the “fast married woman,” the “staid married women,” the “ passée belle, 

st: and adds a number of sketches of social life, Those who know their Ang 

‘I "recognise at least some of the chosen types. Although it is not possible 

r the style or the matter of Mr. Hervey’s book it will serve to wile away an 

r or to amuse the uninitiated. 
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Church, Colonel George Earl.—Aborigines of South America. 8vo. Portrait and Maps. 
Pp. xix.-314. London: Chapman & Hall. 1912. 10s. 6d. 

The late Colonel Church, who came of an old New England family, was an expert in 
the geographical and ethnological lore of South America, He was greatly interested in the 
races and tribes of the Amazonian basin, those of the Gran Chacu, and the Arancanian, 
Pampas, and Patagonian Indians. The volume he was preparing at the time of his death 
was fairly complete so far as those tribes are concerned and fortunately Colonel Church’s 
widow decided that the manuscript should be published under the editorship of Sir Clements 
Markham. Colonel Church traces clearly and definitely the migrations and history of the 
South American Indians. He shows how geographical conditions have directed their move- 
ments from_a period of remote antiquity long before the Spaniards appeared on the scene. 
The story ho unfolds is one of a continuous struggle between the weaker and stronger races 
of a fight against the forees of Nature and against changing conditions of climate and 
environment, and of a constant battle for the more desirable lands of Southern America. In the 
first chapter the reader is introduced to the original home of the Caribs, which Colonel 
Church holds to have been in Paraguay and the rich country between that region and the 
sea. Thence this formidable confederacy spread northwards until it overran Guiana and 


extended its incursions into the Antilles. Much of this and the following chapters is original 
work that will specially appeal to ethnologists and historians, for hitherto information won- 
cerning the migrations of the South American races, in an easily accessible form, has been 


conspicuously wanting. The great interest of the subject, the many historical and ethno- 
logical problems that arise, and above all the bearing they have upon the much neglected 
study of the geographical evolution of South America make this a book of fascinating 
interest and uncommon value. y 


Cuthbertson, James Lister (1).—Barwon Ballads and School Verses. Post 8vo. Portrait. | 
Pp. xxviii-318. Melbourne and London: Melville & Mullen Proprietary, and Whitcombe 
&Tombs. 1912. 200z.—6s. 


Taylor, Frank (2).—The Gallant Way. Svo. Pp. viii-72. London: John Murray. 1913. 
8 0z.—2s. 6d. 


Henty, E. A. (3) (Mrs. Edward Starkey).—Australian Idylls and other Poems. 12mo. Pp. 72. 
London: Elkin Mathews. 1912. 4 oz.—ls. . 


Stevens, Bertram (4).—The Golden Treasury of Australian Verse. Post 8vo. Pp. xxvili-370. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1912. 20 0z.—5s. 


Helps, E. A. (5).—Songs and Ballads of Greater Britain. Post Svo. Pp. xxiii-359. London 
& Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 1913. 22 0z.—4s. 6d. 


(1) The first of these volumes contains the verses written by the late J. L. Cuthbertson, 
classical master at the Geelong Grammar School. Some of them are of more than ordinary merit 
especially those dealing with Nature and scenery. Of these, that commencing— , 


| The morning star paled slowly, the Cross hung low to the sea, 
And down the shadowy reaches the tide came swirling free, 
The lustrous purple blackness of the soft Australian night 
Waned in the grey awakening that heralded the light ;— 


is perhaps the best. (2) The poems contained in Mr. Taylor’s “ Tho Gallant Way ” have appeared 
in the Spectator, the Pall Mall Gazette, and other English magazines and newspapers, and good 
and polished examples of stirring and patriotic verse. (3) Mrs. Starkey’s “ Australian Idylls” 
are sentimental and mediocre. Nor do they display much profundity of thought or keenness_of 
mental vision. Mrs. Starkey would climb Parnassus on well-worn similes instead of mounting on 
wings. (4) A new edition of the “ Golden Treasury of Australian Verse » is decidedly welcome, and 
Gy. Help’s selection of “ Songs and Ballads of Greater Britain ” is a good anthology of stirring 
patriotic verse from the Dominions, India, and the Crown Colonies. The selections are well chosen 
and the volume forms an excellent introduction to the patriotic, historical, and imaginative verse 
of the Overseas Empire. 


A Motor Route Map of India and Ceylon. Mounted in cloth case or onrollers.—21s. London: 
G. W. Bacon & Co.; Bombay: Blackie & Co. 


This excellent map has been prepared under the direction of Mr. William Stanford. by 
essrs Bacon & Co., for the Motor Union Insurance Company. It clearly shows the chief 
avenues of communication in India. The roads most suitable for motor traffic, with distances 
- from town to town, and marks to illustrate how rivers may be crossed, are printed in red. 
ailways are printed in black, and rivers and canals in blue. The map is indispensable 
ho motorist and is the most complete and accurate of its kind. x ie 
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THE FOLLOWING HAVE BEEN ELECTED: ; 

Resident Fellows (19) : 

H. J. Bailey, James M. Baxter, C. A. B. Campion, Walter T. Cranfield, Charles H. Feilden 
William Harbutt, David Holt, Albert A. Humphrey, Harold Jeans, George H. Lees, John F. 
Melling, A. Ewan Moore, Albert E. Nott, A. Palmer, Lt.-Col. W. T. Reay, Richard Reid (Govern- 
ment Agent for Ontario), George L. T. South, William A. Tinnock, Septimus Warwick. 

Non-Resident (93) : i 

The Right Rev. Bishop of Accra, Charles E. Albury, 11.H.A. (Bahamas), James S. Anderson 
(Gold Coast), Frederick S. Armbrister (Bahamas), Herbert F. Armbrister (Bahamas), Thomas 
Ball, J.P., C.M.G. (South Africa), Ernest A. Belcher, M.A. (Oxon), (New Zealand), A. W. : 
Bisset (Ceylon), Lorenzo G. Price, M.H.A. (Bahamas), John Butler (Bahamas), Colin Campbell, 

A.I.M.M. (Rhodesia), Hugh H. Cassells (H.B.M. Vice-Consul, Chicago, U.S.A.), Harold §. 
Coghill, M.B.(Edin.) (S. Nigeria), Henry P. Cowper (New South Wales), Timothy Culmer, ~ 
M.H.A. (Bahamas), Capt. Patrick J. Daly, D.S.O. (Canada), William H. de Boltz (Uganda), 

_ William E. Dorsett (Canada), Sidney H. Doubleday (Jamaica), Edgar du Boulay (Cyprus), 
Albert H. Emery (Gold Coast), R. J. H. Farrington (Bahamas), W. J. Geh (Jamaica), W. R, ae 
Barry Gifford (Sarawak), Reginald de Glanville (Bahamas), Webster B. Gordon, C.I.E. (South 
Africa), Capt. Walter B. Haddon-Smith (Bahamas), John W. Hall (New Zealand), Roger E. 
Hall (Gold Coast), Rupert L. L. Hart, M.R.C.V.S. (N. Rhodesia), Fred L. Haszard, M.D., 
C.M. (Canada), Henry J. Hay (Canada), Allen W. Hunt (Bahamas), Capt. W. W. Irwin (Canada), 
-Major Richard A. Irwine, C.M.G. (Gold Coast), Max G. Jemmett (British East Afreia), Thomas - 
T. John (Canada), Deane P. Johnson (Congo Free State), Hon. George H. Johnson, M.B.C.  . 
(Bahamas), Robert H. Ker (Vancouver, Canada), H. F. Knapp (Rhodesia), Robert Laidlaw 
(New Zealand), Z. A. Lash, K.C., LL.D. (Canada), Lt.-Col. Charles N. Laurie (Canada), 
Edward Lees (Straits Settlements), Edward Lewonski (Guatemala), Alexander Lindsay (Ceylon), 
Lt.-Col. James A. Little (Canada), William Macdonald, Sc.D. (South Africa), John Mackay 
(New South Wales), Hon. Donald Mackinnon, M.L.A. (Victoria), James C. McNally (U.S.A.), 
Frank Meadows (Guatemala), Norman Meadows (Guatemala), Reginald Meiggs (Guatemala), 
Leon Melekov (Canada), E. F. Mitchell, K.C. (Victoria), Percy J. Mitchell (Canada), Dorrien 
G. Moon (U.S.A.), Francis G. Moon (U.S.A.), Harris M. Mosdell, M.B. (Newfoundland), 
Capt. F. J. Murray (Canada), Major W. J. Ottley (34th Sikh Pioneers, India), Lt.-Col. R. W. 
Paterson (Winnipeg, Canada), Francis G. Pay (South Africa), Charles Peebles (Panama), George 
F. Perrins (South Africa), Charles W. Pettit (Gold Coast), John W. Phillip (South Africa), William 
J. Pinder, M.H.A. (Bahamas), James Pixton (Guatemala), Hugh A. Power (Canada), Rev. j 
William P. Reeve (Canada), James W. Richardson, M.D., C.M. (Canada), D. Robertson (New f 
Zealand), Robert H. Sawyer (Bahamas), John F. Sealy (N. Rhodesia), John G. Shorter (U.S.A) 
E. H. Simpson (Ceylon), Rev. Wharton B. Smith, M.A. (South Africa), Eric V. Solomon, M.H.4. 
(Bahamas), Francis H. Spencer (South Africa), Charles T. Stuart (S. Rhodesia), Edward T. q 
V. Sutton (Bahamas), John J. K. Symon (U.S.A.), Capt. A. C. Taylor, W.A.R. (Sierra Leone), = 
Walter Telfer (Gold Coast), Robert W. Turile (Bahamas), Harold A. B. Vernon (India), Robert 
D. Voss (South Africa), Arthur G. Walker (Newfoundland), Edmund O. Warden (Gold Coast), 

Hon. W. A. Watt (Premier of Victoria). 2 

Associates (28) : 

Mrs. R. C. Bainbridge, Miss Bayly, Miss Anna Bayly, Miss E. Baxter Benneit, Dennis S. 
Bigge , FL. Brett, Ellis Edwards, Cant. T. G. Gibson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Grey, Bart., K.G., M.P., 
W. J. C. Hannaford, Frank Hawker, Mrs. Chapell Hodge, Clarcnce Hooper, F.R.G.S., Viscount 
Howick, Mrs. Wilson Irwin (Canada), Miss Claudia Aylon Lec, Sir Henry Y. B. Lopes, Bart., 
John H. Mansfield, Miss Mary Moseley (Bahamas), Mrs. W. T. Ottley, James Parker, Gilbert 
Popplestone, W. H. Rawnsley, Colonel Riddell, Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P., Edward 
Wakeficld, Capt. William E. G. A. Weigall, M.P., J.P., John Yeo. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE NUMBER. 

Inland Telegrams: “ Recital Westrand London.” Cables: “ Recital London,” Telegrams 
for any individual! Fellow shouid be addressed c/o “ Recital London.” 

Telephone Number: Gerrard 5537 (two lines). 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

At the Canada Club dinner the Duke of Connaught said definitely that, if the 
Duchess’ health permitted, they were looking forward to another year of residence 
in the Dominion. Loyal British subjects will sincerely trust that 
the enabling condition may be speedily fulfilled. The loud applause 
evoked by the Duke’s announcement reflected the feeling which his 
personality has inspired in every part of Canada. The fact that his appointment 
was originally for a short term, and may now be renewed for another short term, 
signifies its experimental nature. Its importance as a precedent will depend, among i 
other things, upon the outcome of the present tendency to seek a final readjustment + 1) 
in the near future of the constitutional relations between the self-governing parts of 
the Empire. 


The Duke of 
Connaught. 


{ Wiru characteristic energy Mr. J. T. Lennard, the sheriff of Bristol, has already 
taken in hand the preliminary organisation of the proposed branch in that city. The 
l Duke of Beaufort has consented to become the patron of the pro- 
posed local society, and Earl Beauchamp the president. The list 
of vice-presidents already includes the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
F Sir George White, Bart., Sir Charles Cave, Bart., Sir Edward James, Sir Herbert 
- Ashman, Bart., Sir W. H. Davies, M.P., and Sir Isambard Owen. As a provisional 
Council Mr. J. T. Lennard has secured the services of Colonel H. Cary Batten, Messrs. 
S. Hosegood, H. W. Seccombe Wills, Fernley Gardner, G: A. Gibbs, M.P., J.P., E. B. 
Colthurst, H. L. Riseley, G. Palliser Martin, and S. Humphries, with Mr. George 
Wills as honorary treasurer. Those acquainted with Bristol life will readily recognise 
in this list a thoroughly influential representation. Mr. Lennard hopes that the 
building which is to be erected on the site presented by him may be devoted exclusively 
to the purposes of the Institute, giving the same kind of facilities, including Library, 
as the headquarters building in London. We are glad to see that the project is 
warmly supported by the two leading newspapers in Bristol—the Times and Mirror and 
the Western Daily Press—xepresenting both sides in politics, as does the list of well- 
- known names above. The application form for a warrant of incorporation has been 
signed by the ten gentlemen who constitute the provisional council. 


Bristol 
Branch, 


5 


Lory Grey’s project of concentrating the official activities of all the Dominions 
in one great building on the Aldwych-Strand site, upon which he has secured an option 
for three years, has met with widespread support, including 
approval of several oversea governments. At present, how 
the Canadian Government seem rather undecided, and witho 


5 The Aldwych 
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point of Canadian criticism has been that by keeping her offices apart Canada would 
remain in a better position to meet the growing competition of Australia for British 
emigrants. Her individuality which is now so well known might, it is urged, be sub- 
merged by the proposed concentration, and the diffusion of the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial offices in various parts of London so far from being wasteful is a means of 
attracting the attention of a larger number of passers-by. No doubt the Canadian 
Government cannot disregard arguments of that kind. They could not welcome any- 
thing which might tend to the creation of an emigration “ pool ”’ with other Dominions, 
because in a country where land values are constantly being raised in anticipation of 
settlement the whole structure of business depends on immigration. But the weight 
of argument, even if the question is restricted to advertisement, seems to lie on the 
other side. Where a certain number of big steamships companies, for example, have 
domiciled themselves in one street, the others gravitate to the same quarter, because 
it has become the resort of their potential clients. 


St 


—- = a 


TuE problem of the defence of Britain is at last compelling a wider and more 
serious attention than hitherto, though the Government have rejected all overtures 
for an inter-party cónference on National Service. Two notable 
pronouncements have recently been made. The First Sea Lord, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, has declared publicly that “ the fleet 
alone could not” prevent invasion, and that “ the presence of a sufficiently trained 
professional army in this island at all times is quite as necessary as the other arm of 
the service.” A few days later the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, General Sir 


The Navy 
and Invasion. 


John French, referred in a public speech to the necessity of keeping the Regular Army i 
free to be sent to the frontiers of the Empire, thus implying that if a professional army i 
must always be available for the defence of Britain it cannot be the Regular Army. l 
As to the risk of invasion his remark, “ the science of war is not an exact science, 1 


everything is possible,” sufficiently explains what Prince Louis meant. The argument 
used to be heard—perhaps may still be heard—that Britain either has or has not the 
command of the sea; that if she has it no invasion is possible; and if she has lost 
it no army could save her from starvation. But the premiss is too logical for human 
affairs, especially for war in which “ everything is possible.” Among the possibilities 
is the chance that for a short period the British Navy might neither hold the command 
of the sea nor yet have definitely lost it. Lord Roberts’ campaign seems at least to 
have destroyed the assurance of a few years ago, to which Sir John French made 
allusion, when the then First Sea Lord bade the citizens of London sleep comfortably 
in their beds because no invasion was possible. 


In connection with the Admiralty’s revived proposal to arm merchant vessels for 
self-protection, the question has been raised of the status of certain vessels which fly 
the British flag but are in reality foreign-owned. It appears that 

“ British?’ the White Star Line, with its thirty large vessels, is owned by 
Merchantmen. the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. (British), which is owned 
by the International Navigation Co. (British), which in turn is owned by the 
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_ (Atl Mercantile Marine Co. (American). In a somewhat similar position 
od to be the Shaw, Savill & Albion Co., having thirteen steamers owned jointly 
al Daie Cos and also the Aberdeen, Dominion, Atlantic Transport and 

‘and lines. The obvious view is that if these vessels enjoy the advantages of British 
Ley a which are far greater than those of American registry, they should be 
ee j n respect of responsibilities as well. Doubtless more will be heard of this 
ie , now that it has been brought to the fore by the action of the Admiralty. 
ay a finance the modern tendency of business towards organisation on an inter- 
acl fea ha s nowhere been more rapid than in the world of shipping, because the 
ion of shipping is international. Orato in Britain are accustomed to boast the 
E preponderance of her share in the world s carrying trade. But if British registry 
and the British flag do not nece saruy imply either British capital or British obliga- 
owes d picture begins to wear a different look. So far the lead in meeting the 
admiralty’s proposal has been taken by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., true to 
its long tradition of Imperial service. 


Ar Ottawa the passage of the closure rules has enabled the Government to 
force the Naval Aid Bill through the House of Commons. It is still doubtful 
whether the Senate, where the Opposition are in a majority, will 
Canada and consent to pass the measure.. Should it be rejected, Mr. Borden: 
HH AEN threatens to appeal to the country to reconstitute the Second 
Chamber on an elective basis. Everyone deplores that a proposal to aid the 
Empire should have been allowed to become a party question of acute bitterness, 
especially when both parties agree that the Empire should be supported. The 
Canadian correspondents of the principal London newspapers continue to insist 
that the attitude of the Liberals is inspired by their desire to force a general 
election before the Conservative administration becomes too firmly. seated, and 
that the country favours Mr. Borden’s policy. On the other hand the Liberals, if 
they are so cager for an appeal on this issue, presumably think that the country 
would sooner initiate a permanent policy of fleet units, even under the control of those 
whose last naval effort was farcical, than begin with an emergency contribution. 


Waen so much is heard about the partisan character of the Canadian controversy 
attention should also be called to the thoroughness and earnestness with which the 
Parliament larger problem of the Imperial relationship has been discussed at 
at its Best Ottawa. In the opinion of the Times the speeches in Committee 

: i of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Borden carried the question to a 
Higher level of debate than it had ever attained in any parliament since the debates 
Which preceded the War of Independence. The line taken by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
Pett the Naval Aid Bill represented a reaction from an autonomist organisation 
a e Empire to a plan of centralisation which, though a conception of long standing, 

eo to the tendency of development in the Dominions. The proposal that 
® should be consulted in all questions of peace and war was to be deprecated, 
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and the appointment of a Canadian Minister to the Committee of Imperial Defence 
would commit the Dominion to naval expenditure on the English scale without giving 
it adequate weight in Imperial counsels. Imperial Federation was a great idea, 
possibly practicable some day, but it would mean the surrender of fiscal autonomy. 
In reply Mr. Borden again insisted that his naval proposal was a temporary measure 
only, and that the question of a permanent policy was to be determined quite in- 
dependently of it. He argued that Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself was already committed 
to the principle of Canadian representation on the Defence Committee, and the late 
Premier’s reluctance to have Canada consulted in all questions of peace or war 
could only mean that he contemplated Canadian neutrality when Britain was at 
war, which was an unworthy and impracticable conception. Subsequently both 
leaders again reiterated their conflicting views at large public meetings in Toronto, 
which were described as successful in the extreme. 


As to the Committee of Imperial Defence, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, perhaps, could reply 
that what he accepted in principle, at the Imperial Conference of 1911, was that a 
Canadian representative should always be invited to attend when 
technical questions of defence affecting the Dominion were under 
discussion, whether originating at Whitehall or at Ottawa. That 

is by no means the same thing as the present proposal that a Canadian representative 
should be consulted, whether inside or outside the Committee, on all big issues of 
foreign policy. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s rejection of that principle, at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1911, led him logically to the doctrine of “ optional neutrality ” in war, 
which has done more than anything else to prejudice his autonomist conception of 
Imperial unity. Mr. Borden fastened on it in his great speech at Toronto, and will 
make it the basis of his ultimate appeal to the Canadian people. In his view the 
proposal to create a Canadian navy which might or might not take part in Imperial 
wars was “ grotesque and illogical,” pointing “ first to neutrality and then to inde- 
pendence.” And yet Sir Wilfrid Laurier had lately declared in the same city of Toronto 
“My country is not alone the Province where I was born ; my country is wherever, 


The Laurier 
Attitude. 


pye 


about this question in the first of six lectures on “ Colonial Problems ” which have 
s been arranged by the University of London. According to the 

mOpuonal Morning Post report (May 15) : 

Neutrality. ”’ 

“ He strongly suspected that this controversy in Canada, as elsewhere, 
was largely due to the use of technical terms in a non-technical way. What was meant 
by ‘neutrality’ in those cases was that the Dominions reserved the right to give or with- 
hold the assistance of their armed forces in time of war. All this was a matter of internal 
arrangement which did not concern foreign nations, but it had nothing to do with neutrality. 
Neutrality and belligerency were the functions of sovereign States. Further, it should be 
remembered that neutrality meant more than not taking part in a war. Neutrality had its 
obligations as well as its privileges. Would Canada like her commerce to lose the protection 
of the British navy in time of war on the ground that she was a neutral power ? Would 
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foreign Powers recognise Canada’s prestige as a part of the British Empire in time of peace and 
exempt her from the disabilities of neutrality in time of war? Such a curious in-and-out 
policy would break down utterly if it was ever seriously attempted to put it into operation.” 


| Wxat Dominion statesmen really mean by optional neutrality is probably, as 
Dr. Lawrence suggests, not the right or power of a self-governing unit to escape the 
‘Ne responsibilities of an Imperial war, but its right and power to refrain 
- oa from active participation until compelled to participate by the 
War. action of the enemy. It is worth remembering that the right of 
“neutrality ” in this wrong sense was absolutely conceded to the 
self-governing Colonies up to the time of the South African war. At the outset of 
that war very few Englishmen expected, and none demanded, that the self-governing 
Colonies should actively participate, excepting perhaps the South African Colonies 
themselves. The spontaneous despatch of contingents by Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada was quite a surprise to the Old Country, where it was regarded as a 
manifestation of loyalty in excess of obligations. Nor did any stigma afterwards 
attach to the one self-governing Colony, Newfoundland, which preferred to remain 
“ neutral,” not having the material resources to participate effectively. The fact that 
the same principle of “ neutrality,” which was taken for granted a dozen years ago, 
is to-day being so hotly disputed is in itself a remarkable sign of the growth in the 
feeling of Imperial unity. 


Bur can optional “ neutrality,” even in the limited sense described above, con- 
tinue to be compatible with Imperial unity now that the larger Dominions are no 
longer content to rank as secondary States in the Empire? That is 
the problem which confronts Sir Wilfrid Laurier in this momentous 
campaign. It has to be noted that many Englishmen still, apparently, take for granted 
the continuance of Britain’s right, which she exercised in 1899, to go to war without 
asking the Dominions. As an autonomist Sir Wilfrid is not concerned to deny that 
tight to Britain. But by the same principle he is bound to claim for Canada the 
reciprocal right of determining the extent of her own participation. The two options 
must stand or fall together. The practical difficulty seems to admit theoretically of 
only two kinds of solution. Either you must reject the postulate that Britain or any 
Dominion should have an independent option, in which case a federal authority 
becomes necessary, or else, conceding the right of option, you may argue that a proper 
system of continuous consultation and co-operation would in practice avert the danger 
of any State plunging into war independently, or of being attacked in circumstances 
such as would debar the sympathy of the others. 


The Dilemma. 


COLONEL James ALLEN, returning to New Zealand by the Canadian route, reserved 
for Canada the privilege of receiving the earliest announcement of the outcome of his 
E consultations with the Admiralty. Addressing the Canadian Club 
at Ottawa, he said that the scheme for a permanent naval polic; 
which he would lay before his colleagues, was based on the tr 
en in the first instance, to be followed by the acquisition of ships when 
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were ready for them. He suggested that the term “local navy ” was not applicable 
to the Australian Navy, which should rather be described as a local unit of the Imperial 
navy. He remarked on the existence of some statesmen in England whose vision was 
limited to the North Sea, but who were ready to settle down to the facts when they 
learnt the mind of the Dominions. Welcoming the current proposal of the Imperial 
Government in regard to representation, he said that this could not be final, but that 
the Dominions must gradually acquire more than an “advisory ” voice in the policy 
of the Empire. His speech was received with great enthusiasm by the representative 
gathering which heard it. 
AT a time when Imperial Federation is becoming a live question the present situa- 
tion in California is of exceptional interest, giving a concrete example of one of the 


J problems which Federation involves, In the United States the 
California 


Federal Government is, of course, exclusively responsible for foreign 
and Japan. F 


relations, but the States remain sovereign in respect of land laws. l 
At first sight there is nothing unworkable in that very natural division of authority. 
Yet it has created a dilemma for the statesmen at Washington. Desirous of checking 
the permanent establishment of a Japanese population, the Californian legislators 
introduced a Bill which would render incapable of acquiring land those who are 
ineligible for citizenship. Under the American law the Japanese are ineligible owing 
to their Mongolian origin. The Japanese Government at once protested vigorously 
against the Californian proposal, as an infringement of their treaty rights. President 
Wilson sought to escape from the quandary by the rather humiliating expedient of 
sending his chief minister, Mr. Bryan, to remonstrate at Sacramento. ‘The line taken 
by the Federal authorities was that which Mr. Chamberlain adopted when dealing 
with the exclusion Bills of the former Colonies in Australasia, viz. that any restrictive 
legislation should be general in its application, not discriminatory as between races. 
They suggested that the law might be framed so as to prohibit aliens in general, 
without differentiating those ineligible for citizenship. Some modification of 
that kind was effected. The law has been passed, and the Government of Japan 

has continued to protest, but the practical result is the same. Although 
sensational rumours as to the state of feeling in Japan are to be discounted, yet the 
question raised is one that cannot permanently be met by diplomatic evasion, and 
it affects many portions of the British Empire. The right to regulate immigration 
into its territory is one which will certainly not be waived in any young community, 
but at the same time the contingencies must be faced which such discrimination 
may involve. Most people who have studied the question at first hand would allow 
that the average Japanese or Chinese immigrant is a more valuable citizen on his 
arrival in a new country than many who come from the slums and ghettos of South 
Europe. But it is quite another question when it comes to their descendants and 
the possibility of incorporating them into an homogeneous nation. It is the very 
fact of the high cultivation and specialisation of the Japanese, during centuries of 
isolation, which increases this difficulty, and while the surface objection is tha 
they are likely to lower the standard for white labour, the roots of racial prejudi 
lie far deeper. The present difficulty is not very far-reaching, for the Japan 
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community in California is as yet small, but the principle involved is of the 
greatest importance. Japan, after fifty years of extraordinary progress under the 
guidance of wise and self-sacrificing statesmen, is entering a new phase, in which 
the popular voice must play a far greater part. Her democracy is less likely to be 
guided by counsels of prudence and patience and certainly feels strongly on the 
question of national prestige. One fact, however, must not be lost sight of—that 
Japan herself pursued an exclusion policy for centuries, and that even to-day she 
does not extend excessive privileges to foreigners. She might curtail them still 
further if she wished, and thus vindicate her dignity as a great Power by meting out 
| to the stranger within her gates the same measure which she gets. 


In the last resort, if an objectionable law is passed, the arbiter is the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Should the law be held to contravene treaty rights the treaty 
made by the Federal Government overrides the law enacted by 
the State legislature. Even then, however, California could find 
precedents for claiming that the treaty itself was ultra vires, on 
the ground that the Federal Government can have no power to do by treaty what 
Congress cannot do by legislation, i.e. regulate the conditions of land tenure in a 
State. Dr. Adams, of Harvard, who was lecturing at Oxford on State Sovereignty 
in the United States, described the Supreme Court as being in effect the 
supreme legislature. This position did not exist prior to the Civil War, because 
some of the States claimed the right to secede instead of being overridden. But Dr. 
Adams holds that the point was settled finally by the result of the war, and that the 
authority of the Supreme Court is now practically acknowledged, though he regards 
the position as a“ somewhat anomalous feature ” of the American system. Some 
years ago President Roosevelt, having to deal with an anti-Japanese school law in 
California, strained his constitutional powers by practically threatening ccercion. If 
the British Empire were made a Federal State, some provision against similar 
deadlocks would have to be devised. Either the Federal Government would have 
to be endowed, as in the Canadian system, with a general power of vetoing 
State legislation, or else the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
would be the authority for settling conflicts of laws between the Federal 
and State legislatures, would have to be invested with a function analogous to 
that of the American Supreme Court in respect of treaties. The first expedient 
would be the simpler, and more in accord with our constitutional tradition. But 
the American plan is more congenial to the instinct of local independence, which has 
seemed to be as strong in the British 1 Empire as ever it has been in the United States. 


Problems of 
Federation. 


Bur behind the question of how best to provide for the solution of such deadlocks 
ina Federal system lies the larger question of why they arise. If prevention is better 


than cure, statesmen would inquire whether these conflicts are 
preventible before examining expedients for overcoming them i 
after see occur. _The root cause of the American maa Be 
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eastern half of the American people being out of touch with the situation, White 
America has never yet been a national policy in the same sense as White Australia, 
If it had been, the American Government would long ago have effectively excluded 
Asiatic immigration, as in Australia, and would have developed a system of national 
defence adequate to the support of that strenuous resolve as the Australians are 
trying to do now. In the same way the Australian policy cannot be predicated of 
the self-governing Empire as a whole, because it is far from being universally endorsed 
either in Britain or in eastern Canada. On the question of whether it could at once 
be accepted by the Empire as a whole must depend the question of whether, under a 
Federal system of government, this dangerous issue would be likely to create difficulties 
such as that which now confronts the Federal Government at Washington. 


INCIDENTALLY to the Marconi Inquiry, the PORO General appointed a non- F 
political committee of experts to report on the merits of the existing systems of long- 
distance wireless telegraphy. The report of the Committee upholds 
the view that the Marconi system is “ at present the only system 
of which it can be said with any certainty that it is capable of ful- 

filling the requirements of the Imperial chain.” The Committee began by inviting 
the representatives of the Marconi, Telefunken, Poulsen, Goldschmidt, and Galletti 
systems to give practical demonstrations over long distances. But of these five the 
Marconi alone could respond to the invitation, the others being unable to arrange a 
demonstration within the three months to which the inquiry was restricted by official 
instructions. The Marconi demonstration was over the Atlantic, between Clifden 
and Glace Bay, a distance of 2300 miles. But the Committee safeguards itself against 
being cited in support of the Marconi contract as already drawn. It suggests that 
the best plan might be for the Government itself to undertake the construction and 
equipment of the stations, and urges that the Government should keep a free hand 
to use, without incurring penalties, whatever apparatus it thinks fit from time to 
time, with a view to gradually combining for its own service the best features of the 
various patented systems. ‘The Committee’s report, coupled with the disclosures 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, surely supports the argument 
of the Institute’s Trade Committee that these inter-[mperial projects of communica- 
tion ought to be promoted and managed by a special Board, representative of all the 
Governments, rather than by any one Government acting either alone (as originally 
in the present case) or in behalf of the rest. 


The Wireless 
Chain. 


A REPORT lately became current that three Russian settlers, becoming naturalised _ 

in Canada, on revisiting Russia were exiled to Siberia for having evaded military 
service. In the Canadian Parliament the point was raised by 

Dual ; Sir Wilfrid Laurier, as illustrating the imperfection of Canadian — 
Citizenship. citizenship. Had these men been naturalised in Britain they would 
have enjoyed the protection of the Crown; but because they were naturalised only 
in Canada the British Government, so the report ran, had declined to intervene. 
Happily Sir Edward Grey was able to correct that part of the story. Replying to 
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question in the House of Commons, he said: “ His Majesty’s Government have no 
information on the subject. They could not, however, claim to protect Russian 
subjects, when within the limits of the Emperor’s dominions, from any consequences 
attaching to them for breach of the laws of Russia, whether they had been naturalised 
in Canada or in this country. The law of Russia would, in such cases, be the governing 
law, and no question of difference between British and Canadian nationality would 
arise.” Dual citizenship is an anomaly which can be rectified only by means of 
special treaties with those Governments which claim a continuing allegiance from 
persons who have emigrated and become naturalised elsewhere. 


Bur apparently it remains true that an alien, naturalised in a Dominion or Colony, 
isnot recognised as a British subject outside that country except by courtesy, including 
courtesy of the Foreign Office. The Imperial Naturalisation Bill 
is intended to remedy the grievance, by enabling an alien, resident 
in any part of the Empire, to proceed from local to Imperial 
naturalisation without further change of residence. It will be remembered that 
the promised introduction of the Imperial Bill, which figured in the King’s Speech 
at the beginning of last year, was postponed owing to the discovery by the Canadian 
Government of a technical flaw in its structure, which had to be corrected before 
they could see their way to adopting it. The present position was stated at the Canada | 
Club dinner by Mr. Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster-General in Britain, who in his 
former office had to deal with the matter at the last session of the Imperial Conference. 

_ “The next step rests not with us but with the Canadian Government, and when we get 
their reply the Imperial Government will take active steps for carrying through the 
Imperial Parliament the necessary measure.” That is a definite pledge. Let us 
hope that the Canadian Government will expedite their reply, in order that the Imperial 
law may be enacted in the present session of parliament. 


Imperial 
Naturalisation. 


RENEWED representations were made to the British Government that they should 
authorise an official recognition of Empire Day in Britain, but without effect. Some 
resentment was caused by the War Office’s refusal of permission 
to the Marlborough College contingent of the Officers’ Training 

Corps to attend the local celebrations. But the movement is steadily gaining ground 

all the same. Over 30,000 schools and institutions in the United Kingdom, repre- 
_ senting over 5,000,000 scholars, took part this time. A most impressive demonstration 

was carried out in Hyde Park by cadets and scouts, including a party from Canada. 

Desirous of recognising his splendid work, the Council have asked the Earl of Meath 
$ to accept nomination as a Vice-President of the Institute. 


Empire Day. 


AN interesting statement of what the present Government claim to have achieved 
towards the better organisation of the Empire was made by the Colonial Secretary 
in the House of Commons last month. The question had been 
raised on the motion of adjournment by Mr. Page Croft, who 
advocated the creation of an Imperial Council. In reply Mr. 
ourt emphasised the difficulties of rigid political union, referring to the failure — 


` 
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of Sir Joseph Ward’s proposal at the Imperial Conference of 1911, and quoting with 
approval a lengthy extract from our report of Sir George Reid’s recent address at 
the Institute. He took credit to the Government for what they have done to obtain 
cheaper cable services and improved commercial intelligence. His allusions to the 
recent reform in the consular service, and to the project of an Empire Development 
Fund, show that the Trade Committee of the Institute has not worked in vain. Mr. 
Harcourt’s philosophy was summed up in his suggestion that “ the humble bricklayer 
does more in Empire building than the eternal layer of foundation stones.” 


AN unassuming but useful little measure of Preference is well on its way to the 
statute book in Britain. The “ Post Office (Newspapers published in British Posses- 
sions) Bill” is designed to enable such newspapers to be registered 
for the purposes of the Post Office Act of 1908, which will entitle 
them to pass through the post for }d., instead of being assessed by 
weight. This means a substantial reduction on the cost of circulating the bulkier 
of the Dominion newspapers in the Mother Country, where the traffic has grown con- 
siderably owing to the increasing numbers of emigrants who send back newspapers 
which they desire to be handed on. A similar sign of the times was the acceptance by 
the House of Commons without a division of the resolution authorising a three-million 
guaranteed loan to the Sudan, primarily for the development of cotton-growing. 
Not many years ago such a proposal would have been acutely contested by the party 
which has now fathered it. 


Newspaper 
Postage. 


A TERRIBLE tragedy has marred the celebration, by British residents on alien 
soil, of the day set apart for special remembrance of their motherland. The British 
residents of San Francisco, under the auspices of the St. Andrews 
societies, had arranged a picnic and concert of patriotic music, 
While a number of people, chiefly wo men and children, were crowding 

in to hear the concert the flooring gave way, and they were precipitated on to a crowd 
beneath, who, again, were hurled on to the beach. Twenty were killed and more than 
fifty injured. Earl Grey, in the name of the Institute, cabled a message of sympathy 
to the bereaved relatives. 


Empire Day 
Tragedy. 


| 

y 

A DEPRECATORY reference by Sir Wilfrid Laurier to the “ coercion of little Monte- l 
negro” prompted the Canadian Gazette to ask what interest the fisherman of Nova 
Scotia or the farmer of Saskatchewan could be expected to take 
in this kind of foreign policy. Our contemporary does not shrink 
from the opinion that Imperial partnership will involve jettisoning — 
“ the eighteenth-century theory of the balance of power in Europe, which dragged us 
into so many ghastly wars.” To the prevalent historical school such ideas may seem 
to be hopelessly unsound. But there may be more than is yet generally recognised 
in the suggestion that any real partnership with the Dominions would involve a 
ual, alteration of relations with the European Powers in the directio 
As we pointed out last month, President Wilson’s attitu 


Foreign 
Policy. 


radical, if grad 
of less entanglement. 
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towards China probably represents the instinct of the Britannic democracies likewise. 

A foreign policy which is practicable for the Empire to-day would not necessarily be 
practicable with Imperial partnership, because the Dominion peoples, unlike the 

people in Britain, have no traditional “ governing class ” whose lead they are accus- F 
tomed to accept in external affairs. Overseas, popular instinct will have its way. 


SHouLD President Wilson really succeed in making the United States the friend of 
all and enemy of none, the example could not fail to react upon the tendency of British 
foreign policy, which is always concerned for Anglo-Saxon solidarity. 
The recent departure of a representative British mission to arrange 
the proposed celebration of the hundredth year of unbroken peace | 
between the two countries could not have occurred in happier circumstances, 
especially having regard to the events of the past two years in Canada. But if the 
celebrations are to signalise a genuine change for the better, it is essential that any 
source of friction which may have survived Mr. Bryce’s diplomacy should be j 
eliminated first. Nothing has lately been heard of American naval developments | 
on the Great Lakes, which were thought to have been closed to warlike preparations 
by the Rush-Bagehot convention a century ago. Now that Canada is probably about 
to embark on a scheme of naval training, the need of “ training ships ” on the Great 
Lakes will soon be as cogent to her as it has been to her neighbour. This is the 
moment for a final renunciation on both sides. It would mean no greater hardship 
than the pecuniary expense of taking inland recruits to the coastal stations—a small 
price for mutual sincerity to pay. 


Centenary of 
Peace, 


Ar the first meeting of the Imperial Press Conference a suggestion was put forward 
that the next gathering should be heldin Canada. Itseems probable that this suggestion 
will be realised during the year 1914, for it is being actively debated 


i 1P in responsible quarters in the Dominion. Nothing could be more 
eS a appropriate than thata meeting of representatives of the British press 
Conference. 


should be held in Canada, where not only has the growth of newspaper 
enterprise been remarkable during the past decade, but such a gathering also might 
be made one of the methods of celebrating the hundred years of peace since the signing 
of the Treaty of Ghent. A gathering of journalists from all parts of the Empire 
would be a unique way of celebrating in Canada so auspicious an occasion. 


Amone the schemes suggested for the celebration of the centenary none is 
by more interesting than the proposed establishment in London of an Anglo- 
E American Institute as a permanent and visible sign of the 
An : bonds which now happily unite the two countries. At the 
Sanaga merioan i ts of American affairs, either in the realm 
Institute present time students o Ler ; b 

a of commerce, history, administration, or the hundred and 
e subjects of mutual interest to the two nations, experience great difficulty os 
obtaining the information of which they may be in search, What is being — 
e for the South American Republics by the Pan-American Union might very 
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well be done for Great Britain and the United States to the mutual benefit of both, 
and the strengthening of our ties of blood and friendship. The idea of an Anglo- 
American Institute—a kind of clearing-house for information about the past and 
present of the United States, and a social centre for all interested in Anglo-American 
afiairs—might well be supplemented in the United States by an Institute working on 
similar lines, but giving information about the British Empire, its history, commerce, 
and resources; in fact an institution open to both British and American subjects which 
might possibly be affiliated with ow own Institute. We commend the idea to the l 
attention of American millionaires in search of a scheme for celebrating the Hundred 


Years of Peace. 


Laxıry in the methods of national finance is apt to be contagious when the example 
can be attributed to Britain. In South Africa, where the Budget for the current year 
was introduced by Mr. Smuts in succession t3 Mr. Hull, complaints 


United South are heard of loose estimating, unauthorised expenditure and 


Africa. 3 : A : 
diversion of surpluses which ought to have gone to reduction 


of debt. But the financial position seems sound enough. The debt is well secured, | 
most if it being in State railways, and the taxes are increasingly productive. Mr. 
Smuts budgeted, indeed, for a seven figure deficit, which he proposed to meet by 
appropriating an unecxpended balance from former years and by other expedients 
without imposing fresh taxation. The difficulty has arisen mainly owing to the 
policy, agreed upon at the time of union, of ceasing to use the railways as a source 
of general revenue, the rates henceforth being adjusted so as to make the system 
self-supporting and no more. In this way, and by the remission of taxes formerly 
levied in Cape Colony and the Orange River Colony, it is estimated that the tax-payers 
have been relieved to the extent of nearly £2,000,000. Against the critics who charge 
the Government with extravagance Mr. Smuts asserts that the cost of administration 
has fallen by £300,000 since union. Meanwhile the Government has survived 
General Hertzog’s revolt and the motion of no confidence. To the charge of 
subordinating South African to Imperial interests General Botha has again made a 
spirited reply. Downing Street, he declares, disappeared from South Africa the 
day the Union came into being. Every true South African was for South Africa 
first, but they had no reason to quarrel with the Empire of which their country formed 
part. That is the right line of reply to a question which cannot be answered finally, 
need not arise, and is practically futile. Imperial unity means identifying the two 
interests by intelligent statesmanship, so that the choice will never have to be made, 


Turs Association held its first annual meeting last month, with the Speaker of the 
House of Commons presiding. It was started in the Coronation year with the object 
of providing machinery for the exchange of introductions, hospitality, 

Empire travel facilities and parliamentary privileges between members of 
Parliamentary the various legislatures when visiting other parts of the Empire. 
Association. But the original committee, representing both houses at West- 


minster, was 2 self-appointed one, and the special purpose of this meeting was to ge 
i à 
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the position regularised. A telegram was read from the Australian branch, offering 
round-the-world passages and official courtesies to a party of twenty members of the 
British Parliament. So Australia leads. Unfortunately Mr. Asquith could not 
attend the meeting, but Lord Emmott (Under-Secretary for the Colonies) was there, 
and among the speakers were also Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Balfour. The latter urged 
the importance of not allowing the “ local patriotisms ” to drown the “ larger patriot- 
ism,” a cause which he described as the great object of the statesmanship of this 
period of the world’s history. The plea for a better knowledge of the Dominions on 
the part of public men in Britain has often been pressed by Overseas statesmen, 
especially Australasian. The Parliamentary Association should do much to assist 
the interchange of visits, which are already many times more numerous than formerly. 
And yet, “ a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 


Or all the excellent work that is being performed or might be undertaken by 
the Canadian Commission of Conservation none would receive more whole-hearted and 
Th A enthusiastic support than eflorts directed towards the preservation of 

e Canadian i ; 
Teana. the wild fauna of the North. In an address delivered before the 
Commission last year and in a supplementary address to be delivered 
at its next meeting, Lieut.-Colonel William Wood urges the necessity of providing 
= animal sanctuaries in Canada, and of extending protective laws along the Atlantic 
Labrador and over the whole of the Canadian Arctic. In this case there is no question 
about the animals standing in the way of advancing civilisation, as was alleged of the 
bison which were so ruthlessly exterminated little more than a quarter of a century 
ago. Nor can it be maintained that the Canadian and Arctic fauna is a danger to 
settlers, for in the districts still open to the game of the North the settler has not yet 
planted his home. The real danger of extermination lies in the reckless destruction 
eflected by so-called sportsmen, by the senseless slaughter sometimes indulged in 
by roving bands of Indians, in the operations of scientific expeditions bent on 
collecting rare specimens for the museums of the Old and New World, and in the 
more or less legitimate efforts of the fur-traders to earn a living in the inhospitable 
regions of the North. 


i 
$ 
4 


$ Ir is known that Northern Canada is still teeming with animal life. Herds of 
caribou pass backwards and forwards to their feeding-grounds. The musk-ox still 

; lingers amongst the Arctic fastnesses of the Far North. The Polar 
Animal NEPA bear and the walrus are still comparatively common on the Alaskan 

ee” in and Arctic shores. Geese, ducks, curlews, and a host of birds are yet 
P i to be found in the comparative isolation of their hidden sanctuaries. 
But year by year these nobler forms of animal life are becoming more and more 
n to the attacks of irresponsible individuals who have no care for the future 
| who still less believe that this wealth of animal life is worth preservation. The 
letion of the forests is in itself of small moment compared with the destruction of 
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animal life that is constantly going on, for care is now being exercised that the timber __ 
resources of the future shall not be unduly squandered. Moreover, long and painful i 
as the process may be, trees may be grown again in depleted areas. But the indigenous 
fauna once destroyed, and the balance ofnature—certainly so faras bird lifeis concerned— 
once overturned, no one can predict what the result will be. In order to prevent the 
ultimate extinction of many noble species Colonel Wood pleads that animal sanctuaries 
should be established in Labrador—a country eleven times the size of England— 
where, so far as supervision can be extended, certain classes of animals and birds may 
be protected from the ruthless operations of irresponsible hooligans who consider that 
man was made for the slaughter of game. 


In Australia the “ Dominions ” Royal Commission has been receiving evidence 
on the subject of migration, which is so vitally important to that underpeopled 
continent. Mr. Herbert Easton, the honorary secretary of the 


Sano k Immigration League of New South Wales, spoke strongly in favour 
Developmen of having all the emigration work in Britain centralised under State 
Fund. Ty z 


control, so as to avoid the overlapping which characterises the volun- 
tary societies and in the interests of economy. He holds that, in view of the vast 
sums spent on poor relief, it would pay the British taxpayers and ratepayers to advance 
the whole of the passage money of approved emigrants, so many of this class being 
prevented under existing conditions by their natural inability to meet that preliminary 
expense. But he recognises that the State Governments in Australia ought also to 
contribute, considering that every successful immigrant becomes at once a revenue 
producer, while every new head of population procures federal subsidy of 25s. a year. 
Obviously migration is an essential factor in the economic development of the Empire. 
As such it falls within the scope of the Empire Development Joint Fund and Board _ 
which has been proposed to the Commission by the Trade Committee of the Institute. 


BesipEs the difficulties connected with Panama Canal tolls and the Californian 
land law Mr. Bryan has on his hands a batch of protests from various Powers against _ 
the terms of the Underwood Tariff Bill. In particular, the British 
Government have protested against the section which gives 
5 per cent. preference to goods imported in American vessels, as 
this is a clear violation of the treaty of 1815. It is fitting that Mr. Bryan should 
be busying himself with a new plan of “ arbitration” treaties. The latest ides Bo 
simplicity itself, but is hardly arbitration. Apparently the contracting parties are 
to agree that, in the event of any dispute proving obdurate to the ordinary methods 
of settlement, they will not resort to war until a report on the case has been issued 
rnational Commission which would be established for the purpose. - 

i i ther sign of an increasing tendency to rely upon public 
Berbep : t i a ae and impartial Sictement ot the BS induce 
opinion, informed by an autho P 


the amicable settlement of disputes. 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Troubles. 


by a permanent Inte 
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Tue Victoria League, which lately held its annual meeting, has been extending in z 
the North of England. A flourishing branch has been founded in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and steps are being taken to follow suit in Sheffield and Liverpool. 
In South Africa, the vitality of the allied League has been stimulated 


by a visit from Miss Markham, who is well known there. A branch 
has been started for the Cape Province. 


Victoria 
League. 


Iy organising a series of free public lectures on Colonial problems to be delivered 
on Wednesday afternoons at King’s College, the University of London has made 
a move in the right direction. The lectures are being delivered 
Se collec, by distinguished authorities on Colonial administration, including 
Sir Charles Lucas, Professor Egerton, Sir John Cockburn, Dr. 
Laurence, Sir Everard im Thurn, and Mr. Sidney Low. In this connection we would 
direct attention to the suggestive article on the Co-ordination of Colonial Studies 
which appears in the present issue of Unrrep Empire. We feel assured that the 
step taken by the University authorities is in full accordance with the views expressed 

in the article. 


TNT SL alr eas rE ee E 


Tue next regular meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute Lodge will be held at 
Freemasons’ Hall on Wednesday, June 11. Fellows of the Institute from Overseas 
who desire to attend are cordially invited to communicate at 
the Institute with the Secretary—Major G. S. Beeching, V.D. It 
is proposed to form a Chapter of Royal Arch Masons in connection with the Royal 
Colonial Institute Lodge and a petition is in course of preparation. Fellows of the 
Institute who are eligible to become founders are invited to communicate with Major 
Beeching, Secretary pro tem., before September 30. 


Freemasonry, 


Ir has been decided, in response to the desire of Fellows in various parts of the 
Empire, that badges of Fellowship and Associateship of the Institute shall be issued 
to those who may desire to show their connection with the work 
in which the Institute is engaged. The Badge will consist of a 
miniature jewel representing the crest of the Institute in gold 
and enamel for Fellows, and silver and enamel for Associates, and 
can be attached to the dress or watchchain. The Badge will be supplied to Fellows 
and Associates, at a cost of 3s. each, upon application being made to the Secretary 


_ Badge for 
- Fellows and 
_ Associates. 
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MASTER-BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
XVIII.—LAVAL: THE FIRST CANADIAN BISHOP. 
. By Lieut.-Colonel WILLIAM WOOD. 


LAVAL was the very incarnation of the Church militant. He used every weapon 

in her armoury whenever he thought he could advance her interests. And he evidently 

thought that both her own and Canada’sinterests would meet to the greatest advantage 
on the common ground of a theocratic state. But, according to his lights, he fought 
fairly against all comers; and not even his most exasperated opponents ever 
thought he was actuated by the slightest taint of self-interest. He spent his private 
means to the last penny in furthering what he believed to be the cause of God in a new 
and plastic world during its formative youth. He opposed the brandy trade with 
the Indians with undaunted courage to the end of his life, though the whole of the 
trading and official classes were against him. He was not a teetotaller on principle, 
though abstemious to the point of asceticism himself. He simply saw that brandy 
was ruining the Indians, body and soul; and that was enough. He opposed one 
Governor after another, on this and other questions; though he was a most loyal 
son of France and subject of her king. He was extremely tenacious on all matters 
of precedence ; so much so that his quarrels with the Governors on this point often 
divided the colony into two hostile factions. Yet no personal ambition entered into 
this, any more than it did into other causes of strife. 

He came of some of the oldest, best and proudest blood of French nobility. But 
he cheerfully became his own porter and opened his door to the first comers at his 
seminary before the rest of Quebec was afoot in the morning. Precedence, Indian 
prohibition, and everything else that made him cross the path of other powerful 
influences, were all mere parts of what he thought his duty towards the infant 
Canadian branch of the Holy Mother Church. For this he lived; and for this he 
was always ready, and sometimes eager, to die. 

In 1659, just a century before the Battle of the Plains, Laval arrived at Quebec 
as Vicaire Apostolique and Bishop of Petrea in partibus wnfidelium. His family 
name brought with it the prestige of one of the greatest of grands seigneurs—Frangois 
de Montmorency-Laval de Montigny. He came of splendid fighting stock, known and ~ 

admired throughout the length and breadth of Europe since the days of the first ~ 
Crusade. His eldest brother had fallen at Fribourg under Condé; his second brother ~ 
was also killed in action soon afterwards ; and so, in 1645, at the age of only twenty- 1 
two, he found himself the head of his whole family connection. Even his uncle, the : 
Bishop of Evreux, wished him to live as a seigneur. But nothing could turn him from 
the priesthood. Nor was this so strange ; for while his father’s family had generally, x 
served in arms his mother’s had of late been equally conspicuous for service in 
the Church. She had the satisfaction of seeing him raised to the episcopate, like Lo ; 
of her brothers ; while another son became a prior and a favourite daughter a moua 
out in all her ways she had surrounded Laval with clerical in- 


ior. | Most dev: : ee 
ees from the very first. He had spent ten years at the famous Jesuit coll 
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La Flèche, that stronghold of astute preceptors, which once drew from Descartes the 
well-known encomium : “ J’ai passé à La Flèche huit ou neuf ans de suite dans ma 
jeunesse ; et c'est là que j’ai reçu les premières semences de tout ce que j’ai jamais 
appris.” The next four years were spent at the theological college of Clermont. So, 
by the time he became head of his family, Laval had become imbued with the clerical 
influences of fourteen consecutive years. 

“ Happy if we die here in the service of our God,” were the words with which 
Laval ended his first Canadian letter to the Pope. They were no empty vaunt, as 
his whole career most amply proved. Ten years later a not too friendly critic, the 
great Colbert, was constrained to bear witness that “ this colony only began really 
to live since you went out to serve it.” Nearly forty years after this, again, when t 
Laval’s worn-out body lay in state for all the faithful to see, the children kept pressing 
through the crowd, saying, ““ We want to see the saint.” 

The three vexed questions between Laval and successive governors were, first, the i 
missionary system ; next, the right of precedence, with its concomitant assumption of 
the right to over-rule the civil power; and, thirdly, the brandy trade with the Indians. 
In 1663, at the end of three years of war and famine, and in the midst of the most 
awful earthquakes ever known in Canada, Laval established his Seminary, confident 
that Canada was at the beginning of a great career rather than at the end of a 
disastrous failure. This Seminary was for the education and maintenance of priests, 
some of whom were afterwards to become its professors, but most of whom were to 
serve the different parishes of what was then the most extensive diocese in all America. 
The cost was to be met by a tithe on all the produce of the land and human labour. 
The whole population of laymen opposed the imposition of a tithe amounting to 
one thirteenth. Laval, having satisfied himself of the real poverty of the people, 
reduced the assessment all round and remitted it altogether in necessitous cases. 
Finally, after much debate in Canada and several appeals to the Crown, the rate was 
fixed by royal edict for the country parishes at one twenty-sixth on cereals alone, 
where it remains to-day. The nearest suitable equivalent is taken in the towns. 

The quarrel over tithes accentuated the differences about the missionary system. f 
Laval maintained that the diocese could best be served entirely by the Seminary, 5 
under the personal direction of the Bishop. Spiritualities and temporalities alike 3 
were to be controlled from a common centre. There were many advantages in such 3 
a system, especially when applied to a new country like Canada. Even in 1730 
Dosquet found that the royal edict of 1679, which favoured fixed cures, had made 
little headway against Laval’s system of missionaries controlled from head-quarters, 
and thus flexible enough to follow every fluctuation of development immediately. 
Needless to say, the governors preferred fixed cures, which, on the whole, were much __ 
more amenable to the official pressure of the civil power. lLaval’s successor, Bishop 
Saint Vallier, who spent several years as a prisoner of war in the Tower of London, 
Teversed much of Laval’s policy. But the Seminary and the Lesser Seminary, which © 
hatter is a public school in the English, not American, meaning of the term, both 
emain, changed in some ways, it is true, but still carrying on all the vital ideas of 
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Laval which can be applied to the problems of the present day. In 1852 a French- 
Canadian university was founded as the fitting complement of both the Seminaries 
and called after Laval. Nothing could have been more appropriate; for, in spite 
of his inevitable limitations, he really was a great and creative founder of Canadian 
education. His system was hampered by narrow means and only made to work 
at all by his personal zeal and the sacrifice of his private fortune. But, so far as it 
went, it was thorough. Nor was it only academic and theological. Down at Si. 
Joachim, twenty-five miles below Quebec, he established what we should now call 
an experimental and model farm, where agriculture was taught and learnt, and where 
a summer resort was built for his hard-worked priests. And there it is to-day, doing 
its work as well as the university of Laval.and the Great and Lesser Seminaries. 
And there, too, are the same devoted priests, whose salaries as professors are all the 
same, only one hundred dollars. Yet they are passing rich on these ascetic twenty 
pounds a year. Their absolute necessities are provided by the university. They ; 
have no luxuries. And their twenty pounds cover their very modest personal wants. 
Even this, however, does not end the tale of Laval’s educational efforts. He founded 
an excellent technical school, where all those who showed a natural bent for arts and 
handicrafts could be taught by competent masters. So, if he did differ strongly 
from the civil power of his own day and the layman’s view of ours, he was still a great 
pioneer, whose work has proved both inspiring and durable enough to be adapted to 
the educational needs of succeeding generations. 

The niceties of precedence seem small matters in comparison, especially in a 
tiny colony whose life seemed always to be hanging by the merest thread. But Laval 
knew what importance his people attached to ceremonial occasions, and though 
he was humble enough in his own simple way of life, he was bold enough to claim 
the first place whenever he thought he was directly representing the church whose 
earthly head was believed to be the vicar of Christ himself. He insisted on taking 
visible precedence of even the Governor on such occasions, which led to a long and 
acrimonious series of quarrels with every representative of the Crown who crossed 

his path. Nor was it only in precedence that he insisted on being first. In matters 
of faith and morals he not only pronounced judgment but personally saw that his 
decrees were carried into effect. He was horrified to find a heretic living unrebuked © 
in Canada on his arrival. As the result of a sudden conversion Daniel Vvil renounced 
his “ damnable errors” most dramatically on the occasion of Laval’s first mass. 
Presently, however, Vvil again relapsed into heresy; whereupon Laval condemned — 
him to death. The Governor maintained that he alone had the power of life or death. - 
But Laval stood his ground till a succeeding Governor, more pliant than d’Argenson, 
yielded the point, and Vvil was shot. Then, there was a certain miller who was” 
adjudged an apostate and magician, He was accused, moreover, of marrying 3 
girl by means of the black art, after frightening her nearly to death with the help 
of his attendant devils, The Jesuits tried to exorcise the demons; but in vain. Laval 
then took the wife and put her into safe keeping with the nuns, while he shut up th 
A high-handed act, perhaps; but we must remember that this too 
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miller in jail. 
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pes, in the seventeenth century, when wars of religion had not yet ceased in Europe, 
and when the godliest of Puritan town meetings in New England would certainly have 
killed the man whom Laval only imprisoned. 

If, in the matter of witchcraft, Laval was a little more humanitarian than his 
age, in the brandy trade question he was more humanitarian by a very great deal. 
His view was that the Indians were being hopelessly debauched by the brandy trade ; 
and so, although he was not a prohibitionist where white men were concerned, he 
insisted on absolute prohibition with regard to the Indians. Both he and his oppo- 
nents looked upon the Indians as a child race, to be treated differently from whites. 
But while Laval strove to make them good Christians and saye their bodies as well 

as their souls, the traders on the spot, the governing classes in the colony, and the 
people at home, who had commercial connections with Canada, all used brandy to 
drive a good bargain. The more drunken an Indian was the more inclined he became 
to give up his furs for next to nothing. Therefore it was a good thing to make him 
drunk. Besides, if one trader made him drunk another had to do the same or go 
down before the competition of the brandy man. And, if all other arguments failed, 
there always was this clinching one, that if the French stopped the brandy trade the 
British would beat them out of the market altogether, for the British, who enjoyed 
a great advantage in oversea shipping, could not be allowed to enjoy the advantage 
in brandy too. It was the same story that has been told the world over, whenever 
_ a stronger race has had the chance of exploiting a weaker one without the effective 
local restraint of a higher civilisation. And if Laval deserved commemoration for 
nothing else, he certainly deserved it for this. In 1908, the bicentenary of his 
death, a magnificent memorial statue was unveiled by a British Governor-General 
on the spot where he had kept watch and ward over the infant destinies of Canada. 
; Every priest of the archdiocese of Quebec still turns to Laval’s Seminary as to the 
home of a lifetime. There he finds sympathetic company ; as he finds rest for his 
A ‘overwrought energies in the country house Laval established at Joachim. But if 
“he also wants special inspiration for renewed effort he has only to go into the famous 
manuscript room of the Archbishop’s Palace, where all the correspondence, from 
Layal’ s time to our own day, is religiously kept for reference. Here is the monument 
Fwhich Laval raised, all unconsciously, to his own memory; and a noble monument itis. 
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warm heart. He went to extreme lengths, even to having three notorious offenders 

shot. But he was fighting in a just cause, under desperate conditions, and at a time 
when only rough-and-ready means would answer. He spared no trouble. He fought 
the whole colony with indomitable courage. He sent a mission to implore royal 
intervention and himself petitioned Louis XIV. But, great as his services were in 
this respect, he was only living up to his uniform ideal of bringing French and Indians 
together as two Christian races in one Christian Church, 


AGRICULTURE AND LAND SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 
By Dr. WILLIAM MACDONALD (Union Department of Agriculture). 
In a paper read before this Institute just twelve years ago an eminent professor 
sketched the agricultural progress of South Africa, and in summing up the prospects 
he made the startling two-fold statement that ‘‘ South Africa will never be 
developed through its agriculture,’ and that it will “never be a great 
agricultural country capable of exporting grain.’ I do not know whether the east 
winds of my native city exercise a depressing effect upon the pen of Professor Wallace 
of the University of Edinburgh, but in any case I would invite him to publish a 
revised edition of his address on South African Agriculture. To-night, I beg leave 
to present, as I believe, the grandest and richest undeveloped agricultural region in 
the British Empire. 
THE AGRICULTURAL ZONES. 


But before throwing views upon the screen a few words may be of service. In the 
first place, let us consider the separate Agricultural Zones or Farming belts, their 
different products, and their dominant industries. Next we shall learn what the 
State does to help the farmer, and touch on the prospects of the settler. And then 
we shall leave the more highly developed districts, cross the Orange River, and pass 
into the desolate wastes of the Kalahari Desert. And at the close of our tour I venture 
to think that you will agree with me that we have traversed a vast empty land, rich 
beyond the dreams of fancy, waiting only for the sturdy colonist to build his home, 
to subdue the earth, and to make the wilderness and the solitary place rejoice. 


THE CLIMATE. 


The first thing that strikes the stranger in South Africa is the diversity of its climate. 

For example, the rainfall throughout the Union may vary in a single season from one 
inch per annum, at Walfish Bay and in Namaqualand, to one hundred inches on the 
Wood Bush Mountains, North-castern Transvaal, and Table Mountain, Cape Town. 
Moreover, the High Veld of the Transvaal may be bitter cold in the winter time: 
while the temperature of the coastal regions of Natal, during the summer months, is 
as you know, often tropical. Now this wide range of climate renders possible a wide 
range of crops. In no other country of the world—not even in the United States of 
America—do you find the same amazing wealth of agricultural products—from oranges 
* An address delivered at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on April 21, 1913, Sir Harry 
Wilson, K.C.M.G., presiding. 
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to ostriches, from tea to Angora goats, from maize to Merino sheep, from wine to 
wattles, and from sisal hemp to sugar cane. ‘To recognise these different zones is most 
important. And it is here that costly mistakes have been made in the past. Much 
money has been wasted in trying to grow crops in districts for which they were not 
suited. And so to the prospective settler arises the pertinent question :—‘* What 
shall I farm? for the crop I desire to grow must determine the Province or district 
in which I shall reside.” 

ÅREA AND OUTPUT. 
The Union of South Africa comprises the four provinces of the Cape, the Transvaal, 
the Free State and Natal with Zululand. It has an area of 473,954 square miles and 
is therefore more than nine times the size of England. 
The population of this vast country according to the latest census, is only 1,276,242 
whites, and 4,697,152 coloured people. Broadly speaking, we may think of South 
Africa as a narrow coastal region fringing a vast inland plateau which rises in a series 
of terraces, varying from 1,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level. Such were the barrier 
ranges successively pierced by the brave pathfinders, as they trekked ever onward 
and ever upward till they won the topmost ridge of all where the white waters leap 
forth to flow to the opposite seas, and the gleaming gold revealed the grandest Eldorado 
the world has seen. 
A study of statistics discloses several interesting lights in connection with the 
agricultural industry of South Africa. For example we note that while the total 
produce of the mines in the year 1912 was £49,394,640, the total produce from the 
land was only £11,163,506. It is significant, however, that the produce from the land 
has doubled within the past five years. And there is no doubt that it is only a question 
of time when the output of agricultural produce will surpass, as all desire, the output | 
from the mines. Meanwhile, the best sign of rural progress is the rise in the price of 
farm land, which in many parts throughout the Union within the past few years has 
doubled or even trebled in value. Among the causes of this rise is the extraordinary 
success of dry-farming. Dry land which a short time ago was utterly useless, is now 
producing excellent crops, and this mode of farming is the cheapest in the world. 


On rare AID. 
And now as to State aid. Some time ago the Prime Minister of New Zealand 
stated that his Dominion spent on agriculture more per head of population than any - 
other country—namely, three shillings. I deemed it my duty to point out politely 
that the Union, which is spending per head of the European population eleven 
_ shillings, is entitled to the premier place. The aid given by the Government to the 
farmer may be summed up under three heads, (1) Lhe Department of Agriculture, ‘rei 
(2) The Land Bank, and (3) The Land Settlement Act of 1912. The Union Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by means of a large staff, with its headquarters in Pretoria, and 
branches in each of the several provinces, covers practically the whole field o. 
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and the loans vary from £50 to £2,000. Advances are made on improvements, on 
the purchase of live stock, on promotion of rural industries, and on the purchase 
of land. Special provision besides is made for advances to settlers up to the sum of 
£500 in order to supply them with stock, implements, and seed necessary to develop 
their holdings. During the last Session of Parliament a Land Settlement Act was 
passed which is destined to have a profound influence on the future of the country. 
By this Act the Minister of Lands is given large powers over any money voted by 
Parliament for closer settlement. He may purchase land by auction, or by private 
treaty, or he may exchange existing Crown land for private land, the conditions 
required for a Government holding are not onerous, but they assume a certain amount 
of capital on the part of the Colonist. Lastly, under this Act the Minister may offer 
holdings to applicants from oversea through the High Commissioner in London. 


Toe Empry LAND. 


None will deny that here at least is a vast empty land. But it is often said that 
South Africa is not ripe for settlement. It is not so. Every farmer knows that the 
maladies which attack his crops and his herds can best be checked and conquered by 
the wire fence of Closer Settlement, the cleansing dip, and the poison spray. But, 
again, it is often said that South Africa is a hard country in which to farm in com- 
parison with other lands. It is not so. For who that knows Western America, 
from practical experience, will deny that farming on the American prairie is a harder 
task than farming on the veld. And so here in the Imperial City, from the platform 
of this, our Colonial Institute, I would appeal to our own people—the British race— 
to come to South Africa. 

At the same time let us not forget that although mainly colonised by the Dutch 
and the English peoples, South Africa has been enriched by the blood streams of other 
European settlers from the French Huguenot to the modern German—all of whom 
the Southern Mother is slowly moulding in the mills of her Imperial destiny. 


A short while ago among a small party I stood on a high hill overlooking that 
wonderful city of industrial enterprise—Johanneshurg. We were met to see a tract 
of land which was about to be laid out in Freehold Allotments for a thousand white 
workers of the City Deep Mine. And as we viewed the picturesque and healthful 
site the noble earl, our president, turned to the patriotic capitalist, who first in South 
Africa was planning here a Garden City, and remarked: “ I envy you this magnificent 


work of development.” Earl Grey’s words seemed to carry the promise of a new era, 


and the hope of a common weal of industry, trade, and agriculture. For what in 
life can be a grander work than to create free homes for men and women, and to hear 
the laughter of their happy children, on the garden lot, the small holding, or the 
thousand-acre farm amid the everlasting sunshine of what is yet an empty land. 


‘Dr. Macdonald then exhibited and explained a very fine series of photographs 
illustrative of farming operations in all parts of the Union, as well as portraits of 
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Rie ddress the Chairman (Sir Harry Wilson, K.C.M.G.) expressed regret at the 
pefor Je absence of Earl Grey, who had wired—“ Please inform Dr. Macdonald how 
yoovoda” appointed I am that I cannot hear his address on the important question of South 

y agriculture. As soon as its potentialities are realised in this country, ` 


I antici 
Pican ag anticipate 


big demand for South Aien ee Weer eloi (the Chairman 

d) was occupying 2 P is pos m the Agricultural Department of the 
adde aal while I was in the Orange Rivor Colony and now holds an important office 
pans at the Union Government. Dr. Macdonald was born in Edinburgh and educated 
in me ao al High School in that city, as well as at the Universities of Minneapolis 
at the wLUSA. He was appointed head of the Publications Division of the Aaron 
apd Cort T of the Transvaal in 1903 and has been Editor of the Agricultural Journal 
TE at Province and later of the Union. 

Bee aoe that date, Dr. Macdonald has always taken a deep interest in the subject 

if dry-farming,” and will no doubt favour us during the course of his address this 

o th his views on that branch of agriculture—which is particularly important in a 
ntry like South Africa, where droughts are not infrequent and occasionally very 

Cs e, as was the case last year. 

DNA the Address the following discussion took place : 

Hox. SIR RICHARD Soroļmox, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.T., I.C.V.0. (High Commissioner for 
South Africa) : I think.we are very much indebted to Dr, Macdonald for the information 
which he has placed before us with regard to the development of agriculture, and I 
only hope in the interests of South Africa that he will repeat his lecture in different 
parts of this country. He speaks with great knowledge of the subject, not the super- 
ficial knowledge of the globe-trotter but with the knowledge of a man who has had 
long practical experience of the agriculture of South Africa. It is very gratifying to 
all who take an interest in the affairs of the country to find that he is so optimistic 
and that he should produce such sound facts and solid arguments to justify his 
optimism. I remember when Dr. Macdonald came out to the Transvaal as an expert 
while the Transvaal was under Crown Colony government and I do not know whether 
ihe people of South Africa sufficiently appreciate how much the present position of 
the agricultural industry is due to the wise agricultural policy of the Crown Colony 
Governments of the Transvaal and Orange Free State. Part of the policy was to 
introduce experts in agriculture, men who had been trained in diseases of animals and 
in the cultivation of the soil, to teach farmers how to farm: to get them out of the 
old methods and to adopt the new scientific methods, I cannot say that they were 
received at first with much favour by the farming population—rather they were looked 
upon with a great deal of suspicion and, no doubt, amongst many farmers there was 
a feeling of hostility towards them; but times have changed and I believe to-day there 
8 no visitor to any farm in South Africa more welcome than the agricultural expert. 
His advice is sought by the farmers on all matters relating to the industry, and that 
S one reason why agriculture has advanced so much during the last seven or eight 
ae ee was reading the other day a report of the census taken in 2 Se ONA 
Trae a a ENA gives vory intenonting and ee ae = ea Ker raa 
a a e number of cattle, for instance, in the four ee pe BS i 
ee Te 40 or 50 per cent. The number of sheep also ae BBR hs ca 
nis a ee area of ground under cultivation in the ae mera Ta x E n 
of ne oneei 1904 and 1911, and the acreage fenced— Be a F ER o 
spoke ees doubled itself. I have read also Nin on $$ ee oe P 
not only ena usiastically, of the wonderful prosperity of P ae B coast 
trade in aie sheep and the like, but in the prot uce z ao, bs Bo 
iare and hides and skins has increased great y an Wop an cs 
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farming many years after them, but our climate is as good as theirs, our soil is as good 
and our land is cheaper, and there is no reason in the world why in time we should 
not only produce enough food stuffs for the consumption of our own people but 
become a large exporter to the markets of Europe. At the same time we are in a 
difficult position which, judging by the way some people talk, they do not appreciate. 
We have a coloured population four times the size of the European population in the 
Union, which is about one and a quarter millions. The coloured population between 
1904 and 1911 increased faster than the European. This fact gives rise to some of 
the most difficult problems we have to face, and one of those problems is how we are 
to inerease the European population by migration from outside. I hear a great deal of 
rubbish talked about emigration to South Africa. People say “Look at the stream 
of emigrants going to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand and nothing going to 
South Africa.” They forget the conditions of South Africa are entirely different, and 
that in those other Dominions there is no black population. I have been sitting on a 
Commission at which a great deal of evidence has been given, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the large majority of emigrants to those Dominions go out as farm 
labourers. What opening is there for the European farm labourer in South Africa? 
No more than there is for unskilled Europeans in the mines of the Transvaal. You 
have a black population which does all the unskilled work, and at present unfortunately 
there does not appear to be room for the unskilled European. The only opening 
for emigration for some years to come is by way of land settlement. We have to 
get the people to come out and settle—to adopt a sound system of land settlement 
ander which land will be given to people desirous to come out on easy terms, £0 
that they may cultivate the soil and in course of time largely increase the white 
population. ‘This problem may safely be left to the Government and Parliament of 
the Union. 

Mr. J. Bourtr-Davy: I wish to add only a few words to what Dr Macdonald has 
said, and that is in connection with the maize industry, in which I am particularly 
interested. I should like to take the opportunity of emphasising the enormous possi- 
bilities which exist in South Africa for the development of this particular industry. 
As he has well said, we have the greatest facilities, the best climate for the production 
of maize of any country on the face of the earth, and in saying so I am including 
also Rhodesia, because the climatic conditions there seem to be equally favourable 
with those of the Union. It is not perhaps realised that we are producing a very 
large quantity of maize. In 1910 we exported outside of what was consumed locally 
(which is a very large item, because maize is the principal source of food for natives 
on the mines) 1,750,000 bags of 200lbs. It is true the exports have fallen off since, 
but that is due to such fluctuations as occur in all agricultural countries and with 
all crops—variations in season and the like. In addition we produced and exported 
quite appreciable quantities of maize products, of which maize meal or mealie-meal is 
the principal. The value of maize meal exported totals £36,000 already. Another 
important maize product is known as hominy chop, a bye-product manufactured in the 
coastal districts used for feeding stock, and this already reaches a value of £20,000 per annum. 
An interesting feature is that practically the whole of that goes to Germany for 
feeding dairy animals to produce butter, to send to this country presumably. I think 

English feeders and dairymen would be well advised to look into the value of hominy 
chop from South Africa as a source of food for their animals. Another interesting 
feature is that we export a large amount of maize to Australia. We generally think 
of Australia as\ being away ahead of South Africa as a maize producing country, 
but we send 242,000 bags of maize a year. Of tho balance of our export, some 204,000 
bags are shipped to Belgium and 204,000 to Germany, leaving only 192,000 for Great 
Britain. But what I want to bring home specially is that although we exported 
these 1,750,000 bags. we are capable of producing over 50,000,000 bags at a 
very moderate estimate. There are in the Transvaal alone some 12,000 registered 
t 
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farms. Of these about one-half only are in occupation; they average about 5,000 
acres. Our average production is four bags per English acre. Dr. Macdonald has 
stated that some farmers produce up to sixteen bags on dry land. I have known of 
cases where good farmers without unnecessary effort have produced twenty bags— 
five times the average. Now the average production of the United States is seven 
bags per acre. We can easily equal that. If, then, we have 6,000 occupied farms of 
5.000 acres and we produce seven bags to the acre, allowing only 25 per cent. under 
crop to maize, and taking no account of the native and other crops from the 6.000 
farms not yet occupied by whites. you can easily calculate what we can produce at a 
moderate estimate. It has been stated by Sir Richard Solomon that one reason why 
we are not producing this large quantity is because we have not the men to produce 
it. We have, I believe, the cheapest maize land in the world in South Africa, Some 
of the best land in the Transvaal is selling at £2 or £2 10s. per acre. Tt is not free 
land, but surely at £2 or £3 per acre the land is cheap. Why, at an easy estimate, 
we can produce maize from that land which would give a net return of £2 Ss. 64, 
per acre in the first year, yet that land is selling to-day at £2 and £3 per acre, It 
has been truly stated that it is not a sound policy to export a raw product, but 
we can turn our maize into beef and mutton and wool and even to ostrich feathers, 
because we use maize a good deal for feeding ostriches; and we have an excellent 
climate and other conditions favourable to the turning of maize into other by-products 
besides those I have mentioned. We find that. with maize growing, cattle farming is 
one of the most profitable lines of farming. There is no regular farm owp grown 
which produces such a heavy weight per acre as maize because, after wo have harvested 
the grain, we have still the stalks and tho foliage which can be preserved in various 
ways for feeding our stock. We can turn our maize stalks into hay and silago whieh 
will keep our animals in excellent condition through tho winter, If we compare 
the wheat production with the maize production of the world, we find that, roughly, 
there is about four times as much land under wheat as under maize, but tho yield 
of grain alone, apart from any question of the additional value of stalks and foliage, 
is approximately equal. It shows we have in maize a crop which is really more 
profitable from the point of view of total production than wheat, but if wo look 
alone at the question of the grain and the prices obtained for cach, perhaps the 
profit would not be as great; but, as I have said, we must consider the value of the 
stalk and leaf for feeding our stock. 

Mr. H. Witson Fox (British South Africa Company): I think we have all learnt 
a great deal and are much indebted to Dr. Macdonald for his most interesting lecture, 
but two points struck me. He spoke to us of dry-farming and was able to assume 
that everyone in the room knew what dry-farming meant. That shows how knowledge 
on this most important subject has spread. I am, however, still conscious of great ignorance 
on the subject, and I should know still less but for the fact that six years ago when 
going out to South Africa a friend of mine on board the ship brought to my notico an 
interesting book by Mr. Campbell on dry farming in Amcrica. The contents were a 
revelation to me. They showed what was being done thero to conservo the waters 
from the heavens and to use them where they fell. I hope that on another occasion 
the lecturer will explain more fully the technical methods by which that work is 
accomplished. The moment I landed at Cape Town I cabled for as many copies of 
the book as could be sent out, and was ablo to put them in tho hands of soveral 
progressive Rhodesian farmers, who at once started tho system and did valuable and 
useful work by the methods which had been so successful elsewhere. I am sure from 
my knowledge of Rhodesia that there arc a large number of active and progressive 
farmers who will always be ready to avail themselves of the information placed at, 
their disposal. The spirit has moved on the face of the waters and everyone who 
comes from South Africa tells me that tho transformation in a few short years has 
been marvellous. Another point in the lecture which interested me wes that Dr, 
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Macdonald did not mention that there was such a country as Rhodesia. I can assure 
you that there is—a very live country. There are there some 25,000 much alive 
white inhabitants, who have already done a great work and wish to do more, They 
are pressing for new facilities, and through the enterprise of the great company with 
which I am associated they have been supplied in full measure with those facilities, 
so far as has been possible at this early stage. 

Mr. T. E. Mavrocorpato: We have all, I think, been interested in the beautiful 
pictures of the country and in the educational matter that has been furnished to us 
by Dr. Macdonald. When you compare the size of British South Africa with tho size 
of these small islands, I think you must realise that in South Africa, with a popula- 
tion of not much more than that of Manchester, there is immense room for develop- 
ment. We should remember always that matters progress in South Africa much 
quicker than anywhere else. Tor instance, only a short time since, we used to 
be reading in our school books about Livingstone, whose portrait we have been shown 
to-night, and not a great many years ago an Expedition was sent out to save him, 
To-day Cook’s tourists go to visit the spot where he lived. 

Mr. Gorpon Le Sueur: We have already heard a great deal with regard to the 
great possibilities of South Africa in the matter of agriculture. It is more particularly 
to Rhodesia that I wish to direct attention. That is a country which has suffered 
great drawbacks—rebellions amongst the natives, cattle disease, and so on, and yet 
its record of progress during the last few years compares, I think, very favourably 
with the progress in the other countries of South Africa, and that despite the fact that 
the current bearing settlers has set in towards other Overseas Dominions to the neglect 
of South Africa and Rhodesia. Why that should be so it is hard to fathom. The 
country has unequalled possibilities. Take Rhodesia particularly. In the early 
seventies, Western Victoria (which one may call the garden of the Australian colonies) 
was cut up into huge ranches producing perhaps six shillings an acre. To-day that 
ground is cut up into four and five hundred acre farms, mostly dairy farms and 
supporting families in prosperity and worth fifteen to twenty pounds per acre. There 
is no possible reason why Rhodesia should not do likewise if she had the men. I 
think that last year Australia exported 250,000 tons of butter and cheese, and that 
despite the fact that it had been afflicted with periods of drought, which did not 
exist in Rhodesia. We have long dry seasons, but they are regular. If Australia 
could accomplish what I have mentioned in the course of a few years there is no 
reason why Rhodesia, which has really better natural advantages than Australia, 
should not do the same. We are consuming butter which comes from Australia. 
As far as cattle ranching goes, Rhodesia is naturally a cattle country. Before the 
rhinderpest Rhodesia was swarming with cattle. To-day they are building up a 
cattle industry again. One man has been selling 400 head of cattle a year. Messrs. 
Liebig have been established in Rhodesia now for two years and bave 6,000 head of 
breeding cattle. We want more men in Rhodesia, men with capital to turn its great 

possibilities to account, and I venture to predict that such men will reap a great 
profit. 

Mr. Howarp HICKLEY : There has been one omission in the course of this discussion. 
It has been said that what we want is men. I think the women are wanted also. 

I started quite early after the war as an inspector in the land settlement department 
of the Orange Free State, and men were put on the farms at a comparatively cheap 
rate. These farms have trebled and more than trebled in value owing not only to the 
work done by the men but very largely to the work done by the women, who have 
taken over the dairying, poultry farming and the like—what may be called small side 
issues. As for mealie production, we know that in the Orange Free State there was 
very little prior to the war. Since the war one settler was lucky enough in one 
season to reap 22,000 bags. His total holding was 2,000 acres, but nothing like half was 
ploughed in this particular year. Bore-holes are put down on the farms. Previous 
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to this the cattle used to be trekked two, three, or four miles for water, and not only 
did they walk off their condition, but they trampled out the veld. Now, all this is 
to be saved, and this is due to progressive methods. The Dutch thought it was 
perfectly impossible for Englishmen to farm on 1,000 acres; they had themselves been 
accustomed to farm on five or ten thousand acres. It has been conclusively proved 
that an energetic man, assisted by an energetic wife, can farm on a thousand acres, 
and there is any amount of room for people of this type, provided they have money, 
but it is absolutely impossible to go without it. 

The Cuamman: We are, I am sure, much indebted to Dr. Macdonald for the 
admirable address this evening, and everyone who has listened to it must have been 
more than ever impressed with the great potentialities of South Africa in connection 
with agriculture. Into the more technical matters which he has discussed I do not 
propose to enter, but T should like to say a few words with regard to Lord Milner’s 
policy of Land Settlement, which has been carried on in the Transvaal and Free 
State for the past ten years with such valuable results. He was its first creator and 
it grew up under his influence and inspiration. As soon as peace was declared in 1902, 
he took up this problem, among the hundred and one others which pressed for con- 
sideration, and dealt with it with characteristic energy and thoroughness. His ideas 
were often ignorantly decried both here and in South Africa, but they have been 
triumphantly realised. In advocating Land Settlement he had no intention of affecting 
the political conditions of the country by swamping the electorate with oversea 
settlers; but he saw that there was too great a severance between the dwellers in 
town and country—the English mainly living in the one and the Dutch in the other 
—and he recognised the advantage of bringing the two together. 

In his great despatch of March 14, 1903, to Mr. Chamberlain, which is a locus 
classicus for Land Settlement in South Africa as. well as for many other subjects, he 
wrote as follows: 

“How any reasonable man, who desires to promote good relations between British 
and Dutch, their harmonious co-operation and gradual fusion, could possibly desire 
to see the country population wholly Dutch and the British population confined to 
the towns, the difference of race not removed or mitigated by co-operation and 
cohabitation but aggravated by permanent divergencies in the habits of life and 
economic interests of the two peoples, is totally beyond my comprehension. Just as 
I am anxious to sce a portion of the Dutch population engaged in industrial and 
commercial pursuits and sharing the interests of the British majority, so I am desirous 
that the solid mass of the Dutch population should be leavened by an influx of 
farmers of the British race, provided they are of the right type.” 

And again later on in the same despatch : 

“The moment we seriously attempt to develop the resources of the country—to 
irrigate, not even on a great scalo, but in the numerous places where small but 
profitable irrigation schemes can be executed, to improve the breed of stock and the 
methods of agriculture, to encourage closer settlement wherever it is practicable, and 
to bring new land within reach of markets by roads and railways—then we shall 
surely find that there is not only land enough for the whole population, including 
its hitherto landless members, but also for a large, though not a swamping, number 
of progressive newcomers. The choice lies between stagnation—in which case no 
doubt there would not bo land enough even for a very sparse population—and progress, 
which will afford land enough for far more than our present numbers. The policy of 
introducing new settlers is intimately bound up with the policy of agricultural improve- 


“ment. ‘The one cannot succeed without the other, and both are right.” 


Lord Milner’s first notion was to establish a comprehensive Land Department 


_ for each Colony, with two main branches, one for the repatriation of the Dutch — 
_ Whom the fortunes of war had divorced from their farms, the other for the settlement f 
on Crown lands of farming immigrants from overseas—giving & preference to thost ne 
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who had themselves deserved well of their country. It soon became apparent, however, 
that the two branches would have to be run as separate organisations, and this 
was the origin in each of the new Colonies of the Repatriation and Land Settlement 
Departments. The former of these naturally came to an end when it had done 
its work and the Dutch had been replaced and restarted on their farms. The latter 
continued until last year, practically under the same local ordinances that were passed 
by both Crown Colony Governments at the end of 1902, having been kept as a 
“reserved service” under the Crown for five years after the establishment of the 
Union. I cannot speak from personal experience of the success of Land Settlement 
in the Transvaal, except from one or two visits paid to that Province with the late 
Dr. Adam Jameson and Mr. F. B. Smith and as a member of the Railway Committee, 
but with regard to the Orange River Colony, or the Free State as it is now once 
more known, I can speak with some authority, having had to administer the affairs 
of the Department in conjunction with the Land Settlement Board and its devoted 
and capable fecretary and Director, Major Apthorp, on several occasions, as acting 
Lieut.-Governor in the absence of Sir Hamilton Goold Adams, who was himself, as 
you know, a great friend to the farmers. Our settlers had a hard and anxious 
time of it for the first few years after the war, but they stuck to it like men, 
and are now, I understand, in quite a flourishing condition, having (as Dr. Macdonald 
has explained) been very fairly and considerately treated by the Union Govern- 
ment, their holdings being turned into frechold, subject to a mortgage to Government 

at a reasonable rate of interest. In the Free State alone there are about 600 

heads of families, in diderent parts of the Province, making, with women and children, 

a total of nearly 3,000 souls. They farm in a progressive style, and live on excellent 

terms with their Dutch neighbours. ‘Their land, which Lord Milner bought to 

supplement the Crown land, at an average of £2 a morgen (about a couple of acres), is 
now worth double and, as Mr. Hickley has told us, even treble that amount, thus 
fully justifying the investment he made. 
I have no doubt that our settler friends in the ‘Transvaal have made equally good 
progress, but they have been more heavily handicapped than the Free State settlers 
by being in some cases at a considerable distance from the railway. In both provinces 
they have owed in the past, and will owe in the future, a great deal to the Depari- 
ment of which Dr Macdonald is such a conspicuous ornament. But the establishment 
of that Department again is one of the many boons for which South Africa has to 
thank Lord Milner. He was determined to raise the standard of agriculture in the 
country by the employment of the best experts that could be obtained from all over 
the British Dominions. he success of this policy is being recognised now, as stated by 
Sir Richard Solomon, even by those who at first opposed it, and there can be no question 
that it has conduced in large measure to the present prosperity of the Union. In fact, in 
whatever direction we look, whether to railway development, to afforestation, to irrigation, 
to the combating of disease, or to the importation of stock, the foundations were well and 
truly laid by Lord Milner, and have been well and wisely built upon by his successors. 

I sincerely hope that the immigration of suitable settlers from overseas will be 
encouraged in the future as in the past, for South Africa needs a much larger white popula- 
tion to develop her great assets. I feel sure that, with the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in such capable hands as those of our guest this evening and his colleagues at Pretoria, 
she will go on and prosper even more abundantly. J ask you to givea very hearty 
vote of thanks to Dr. Macdonald for his most interesting address. 

Dr. Macpoxatp: I must thank the Chairman, Sir Harry Wilson, Sir Richard Solomon, 
and the others for the kind way in which they have spoken of my work. I am sure 
that I speak not only for myself, but also for my colleagues when I say that the 
work of agricultural development is the most interesting in the world. It is perhaps 

but natural that the English farmers should welcome modern methods of farming, but 
it bas always seemed to me that the grandest thing of all has been the splendid 
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support accorded by the Dutch people in South Africa to the Department of Agriculture. 
The Transvaal Department of Agriculture was founded on broad lines by that far-seeing 
statesman Lord Milner. It was encouraged and enlarged under Lord Selborne, and later 
merged into the Union Department under General Botha and Lord Gladstone.. 

In reply to Mr. Wilson Fox I would only say that, if I were to dilate to-night 
upon the technicalities of dry-farming, I fear I would weary you beyond measure. 
But I am glad to see Mr. Mundy of the Rhodesian Department of Agriculture among 
the audience. He has grown excellent crops on the dry lands of Rhodesia, and will, 
I have no doubt. be pleased to furnish Mr. Fox with the result of his dry-farming 
experiments in the North. 

In closing, I would only add that we are all aware of the splendid work done by 
Sir Harry Wilson when he was resident in South Africa. His wide knowledge cannot 
fail to be of benefit to the Institute, and I would now ask you all to join me in 
thanking him for his courtesy in taking the chair this evening. 

Sir Harry Witson, in reply, said that anything he could do to advance the cause of 
the Institute he would do most gladly. 


= 
= 
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WAKEFIELD AND THE COLONIAL REFORMERS. 


By R. C. MILLS, LL.M. (Melb.). 


achievements with public indifference to colonisation gave point to the well-worn 
saying that England conquered half the world in a fit of absence of mind. Sheer 
good luck has been given as one explanation of this coincidence, and our national 
character as another ; but both overlook the influence which may be exerted by one 
man or a small group of men who have formed a definite plan of action, upon a society 
continually forced by mere circumstance to act. 

No less than this was the function of Edward Gibbon Wakefield and the handful 
of men, Charles Buller, Sir William Molesworth, Lord Durham and the rest, who 
accepted his leadership. 

i Wakefield was sentenced in 1827 to three years’ imprisonment for the abduction 


. 
THE coincidence during the second third of the nineteenth century of great colonial 
f 


of an heiress. In Newgate he wrote and published anonymously his “ Letter from 
Sydney.” He was released in 1830, and for the next ten years preached, like Mahomet 
before the Hegira, a gospel addressed to the world but listened to only by a few 
personal followers. Describing the apparent failure of his efforts at this time, Wakefield 
wrote in 1849: “ The public at large cared nothing about the matter, and could not 
be brought to take the slightest interest in it. If opponents had been many and 
much in earnest, converts would not have been wanting; the general inattention 
was too complete for an opposition that might have proved useful.” 

In truth Englishmen had during those ten years other matters to think about. 
Colonisation could not compete in interest with Parliamentary Reform, the new — 
Poor Law, Local Government, Abolition of Slavery, or Free Trade. If an oP 
Englishman did chance to let his attention dwell on the colonies, he grumbled atthe 
t2 expense of governing and protecting them, or predicted their inevitable independence 
er in the future. What he knew of the existing colonies filled him with uneasine 
Canada was demanding privileges which seemed inconsistent with any kind of c a 
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relationship. Australia was only a penal settlement, expensive to maintain and 
unsuccessful in its professed objects. “ New South Wales,” wrote James Mill in 1822, 
“ of all places on the face of the earth, except perhaps a British prison, is the place 
where there is the least chance for the reformation of an offender.” The West Indies 
stood for the tormenting question of slavery, and the Cape for the Boer maltreatment 
of the Kaffirs. 

The economists still walked in the faith of Adam Smith and believed with him 
that a colony was a rather worse customer than an independent state. The Mal- 
thusians bore an additional grudge against colonies. Far from recommending them 
as a remedy for over-population, James Mill denounced them for causing England an 
unremunerative outlay of capital whose loss increased the pressure of population upon 
the means of subsistence at home. 

Wakefield’s three years of imprisonment had given him ample opportunity for hard 
thinking on the problem of colonisation. He had a character to remake, a reputation 
to establish. He owed allegiance to no school of thought and indeed there was little 
existing theory to guide him. In his own words “ There were long experience 
without a system, immense results without a plan, vast doings but no principles.” 
By 1829 his own theory was already complete, but it could not be given to the world 
under his name. The ghost of Wakefield’s past ever stalked before him. The “Letter 
from Sydney” appeared as written by a colonist and “ edited by Robert Gouger” 

(afterwards Secretary of the Colonisation Society and one of the founders of South 
Australia), and of Wakefield’s many works on colonisation the only one which bears 
his name on the title page is the “ View of the Art of Colonisation,” published in 1849. 
So vivid was the description of a scttler’s hardships in New South Wales that the 
“Letter from Sydney ” was long accepted as the work of a genuine colonist. But 
to Wakefield’s associates its chief merit was that the suggested system of colonisation 
would not only make colonies prosperous but would cure social and economic evils 
in England. He attributed England’s pauperism and distress to a surplus of labour 
and capital, which, if absorbed by colonisation, would provide markets for her 
manufactures, a corn supply for her food, and incidentally relieve the poor-rate. 
Colonies were, he argued, failing to do this because labour overseas was extremely 

scarce. There were no organised means of providing emigrants, and when a labourer 
arrived in a colony he could, under the then prevailing system of free grants, at once 
become a landowner. “I constantly ask myself,” he writes, “ whether it be possible 
to devise any means by which to establish, in a new country, such a proportion 
between people and land as would render labour plentiful, and not extravagantly 
dear.” He found his answer in the two principles of land sales and the application 
of the purchase money to emigration. The latter brought the emigrant to the colony, 
the former kept him some time in the position of a labourer. When he had saved 
enough to buy land his purchase money brought out others to fill his place, and if the 
price of land was “ sufficient ” this process must go on indefinitely. Emigrants were 
to be carefully selected, there was to be no indiscriminate “ shovelling out of paupers,” 
young people of both sexes were to be sent. “The Domestic power of increase would 
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thereby be greatly weakened, and the Colonial power of increase would be strengthened 
jn the same degree.” Transportation was to cease. Its usefulness as a means of 
providing labour was limited. “If, for every acre of land that may be appropriated 
here, there should be a conviction for felony in England, our prosperity would rest on a 
solid basis.” But its moral evils alone were sufficient condemnation, and it was 
unfair both to the free emigrant and to the free-born native. “If the law should 
direct all rogues convicted in Yorkshire to be domiciliated in Kent would not the 
men of Kent complain ? ” 
There was a political as well as an economic and social side to the Wakefield theory. 
In 1849 he wrote “ The authors of that theory attached the highest importance to the 
subject of government, believing that the best economical arrangements would not 
work well without provisions for a good political government of the colonies.” He 
aimed at nothing short of self-government. Colonies were to be new societies, 
natural extensions of England; and government from a distance was the surest way 
of driving them to separation. He maintained a life-long quarrel with the authorities 
] in Downing Street, whose colonial policy ranged between neglect leading to 
abandonment, and interference leading to revolt. 
The “ unknown and fecble body,” as Wakefield calls his followers, formed them- 
selves in 1830 into a National Colonisation Society which, though short-lived, caused a 
great change in the manner of disposing of waste lands in Australia. They induced 
the Colonial Office to abandon the practice of free grants (on conditions that were 
never fulfilled), to adopt Wakefield’s plan of sale, and to recognise the p.‘nciple of 
using the purchase money for emigration. Not content with this hesitating venture 
of the Colonial Office along the novel path of theory, the Colonial Reformers wished 
to submit their system as a whole to the test of experiment. 
Debarred from advocating his views in Parliament, Wakefield found his opportunity 
as the chief witness before the House of Commons Committee on Colonial Land 
ee in 1836. Their report was the first public recognition of the principles for which he 
had striven. ; 
Meanwhile South Australia had been chosen by the Colonial Reformers as the 
site of a new colony whose success should prove to an indifferent public that 
colonisation was not one of the lost arts. In 1836 South Australia was indeed founded 
= but, owing, as Wakefield believed, to the hostility of the Colonial Office the Wakefield 
system was not adopted in its entirety, Provision was made for the sale of lands 
= and the application of the purchase money to emigration ; but the minimum price 
4 of land was fixed at 12s. per acre, a price which Wakefield thought inadequate, and 
rip 
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the political side of the system was abandoned or shelved. In spite of these defects 
the experiment was sufficiently successful to encourage Wakefield and his followers to 
further efforts. 

5 In 1837, owing mainly to Molesworth and Buller, an exceptionally strong committee 
Ez of the House of Commons sat to consider the question of Transportation. Their 


__leport in 1838 condemned the system both for its utter failure to reform convicts, 


and for its social and moral effects on the colonies, and recommended its abolition in, ay 
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those colonies where there were free settlers. | Transportation was not finally abolished 
until some years later; but it never really recovered from this blow. Wakefield had 
no ostensible connection with this inquiry, but the report openly accepted his theory, 
declared that Transportation was “inconsistent with the policy of encouraging 
emigration,” and recommended that the price of land in New South Wales should 
be raised in order to provide free emigrants in the place of convict labour. 

By 1838 public indifference to Canada had vanished. Long-standing grievances 
and friction between the French and English nationalities had caused the rebellion 
of 1837; and immediate action on England’s part was necessary if Canada was to be 
retained. The Melbourne ministry left the solution of this difficult problem in the hands 
of Lord Durham, who in colonial matters was a disciple of Wakefield. He chose, as 
his chief assistants in his mission to Canada, Charles Buller and Wakefield. Buller 
was named Chief Secretary, and Wakefield would have received official position as g 
Commissioner of Public Lands but Melbourne, remembering Newgate, objected, and 
once more he had to be content to work in obscurity. 

By recommending in his Report of 1839 responsible government as part of the 
remedy for Canadian troubles, Durham showed that he was in full agreement with the 
political side of the Wakefield theory; and by recommending that the principles of 
land sales and emigration should also be applied, he showed that he accepted its f 
economic side also. Durham in all probability wrote his own report, but his debt to ) 
Wakefield and his theory is shown by the current epigram: ‘* Wakefield thought it, 
Buller wrote it, Durham signed it ”—or in Brougham’s more offensive words: “The 
matter came from a felon, the style from a coxcomb, and the dictator furnished only $ 
six letters—D-u-r-h-a-m.” This report won theday for responsible government in the 
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British Colonies. After a few years there was in England a fairly general agreement 
that colonies should, at a certain stage in their existence, be given a responsible 
executive as well as a representative assembly. The only question around which 
dispute henceforth centred was whether or not a colony had arrived at that stage. | 
From 1837 the Colonial Reformers had been working with a view to test their 
theory once more by founding a new colony. They hoped both to profit by the 
experience of South Australia and to avoid the interference of Downing Street. They 
chose as their site New Zealand, where at that time there were merely a few whaling ] 
stations, several missionaries, and some unsystematic attempts at settlement. In 1837 
a company was formed, as in the case of South Australia, but again the Colonial Office 
barred the way. Lord Glenelg and Sir James Stephen were more careful of the 
interests of missionaries and their native flocks than anxious to found new colonies. 
After the Durham Report the project was revived, and when it seemed likely that 
Government opposition would be too strong, the Company sent the Tory from 
Plymouth in 1839 without waiting for official leave, and a settlement was made in 
1840. Difficulties were again put in the way of applying the Wakefield system as a 
whole, and the early history of New Zealand is a confused tangle of mistakes and 
misunderstandings on the part both of the English Government and of the New 


Zealand Company. 
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the increased prosperity of New South Wales; the founding of two 


es, south Australia and New Zl the virtual abolition of Transporta- 
the recognition of the principle of responsible government as a general 
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‘yan policy- 
This success í z M a ees 
ndness of Wakefield’s system on its economic side. The fact that Wakefield 
o followers had worked out a plan of colonisation on which they were 
wf ea eager to act, would have given them an immense influence over a, 
Pail ofice with no plan of its own, even if their theory had proved less sound 
eit Pa: du practice. What time has shown is that Wakefield saw his own 
sghemses iD false perspective. His system of land-sales at a high price, which was 
‘ave the basis of the whole theory, wee unsuited to colonial conditions, and has 
in fact been abandoned ; the system of aided emigration which was to follow from 
iund-sales has been successful as an independent scheme; and his political principle 
of colonial self-government has proved to be one of the greatest constitutional 
ventions of the English race. Wakefield’s plans succeeded at the expense of 
his theory. He conceived the latter as a scientific system, capable of universal 
application to colonies and inevitable in its effects ; a rounded and complete whole of 
which no part was useful without the other. In practice he found its scientific 
character disputed, its universality denied,and some parts adopted while the rest was 


was all the more remarkable since experience has shown the essential 


ignored. 
i The first effect aimed at by the land-sales was the concentration of settlement so 
that capital and labour might be combined in intensive agriculture, and the new 
societies might have some of the characteristics of the old. This object was to be 
achieved by selling waste lands in the colonies at a price “ sufficient ?” to prevent 
labourers from becoming landowners too soon. Wages in a new country must 
necessarily be high. Voluntary emigrants would be attracted and the interest of the 
capitalist would cause him to pay the passage of men whom he could now hold to 
their contracts. In this way the scarcity of labour would be overcome, and the 
concentration of settlement would be effected ; and the use of the purchase money 
to provide emigrant labour was not essential. “ The pecuniary result would be 
Unintended, one might almost say, unexpected,” he wrote, and again, “So completely 
is the production of revenue a mere incident of the price of land, that the price ought 
to bo imposed . . . even though the purchase money were thrown away.” Had there 
a nothing more than this in the Wakefield theory, it would never hays w 
attention of more than a few political speculators. But Wakefield admitted 
ee get the utmost possible increase of population and wealth ce a Ke 
ioe oa as an emigration fund. There was in a ae soe ae 
Sent o 5e, that if the price were “ sufficient and if the wi ole of t E aT 
n emigration, the supply of labour would automatically equal the demang, 


as racntuired. — 
the amount of land bought would exactly indicate the amount of labour fee 
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i ice of land was, in Wakefield’s opinion, not high enough, He y 
applied the pric » to prevent a labourer from becoming a landowner too 
to be Soa a 3 ystem wished the price to be sufficient to yield 
pE ee a yet not high enough to make the colony unattractive, 
E i e on land were well adapted 10 E yae Spa Production on 4 
large scale; but the cost deterred settlers with a little capital who wished to till lan 
with their own hands; especially if they had to eur expense lnvcleaning forest, 
Wakefield always disclaimed any intention of applying his “ sufficient » Price 
i to any but agricultural land. Pastoral land, he hoped, might be taken up on lease 
| and held until its sale was made necessary by the demand for agricultural land. The 
i history of all the Australian colonies, however, has shown that the sharp distinction 
f between pastoral land held on short lease and frechold agricultural land is in fact 
| dificult to maintain. The squatter aims at, and often obtains, a permanent title; 
i - and small agricultural holdings are only made possible, not by an increase in the price 
| offered for land, but by legislative interference with existing tenures. 

i As he expected, Wakefield’s system of land-sales was not popular in the colonies, 
l 
| 
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Those who had been accustomed to free grants objected to paying for land. In New 

South Wales the colonists thought that a high price of land would direct the stream 

of emigration towards the United States of America, which were more easily reached 

| and where land was cheaper. Although the theory was intended to enable labourers 

l ultimately to become small landowners, it was assailed in Australia as necessarily 

| creating two classes of colonists—capitalistic landowners and landless serfs. Indeed 
Wakefield, radical as he was, never conceived of the formation of a stable society in 
Australasia which would differ in essentials from the type with which he was familiar 
at home. 

He had hoped, too, that the management of colonial waste lands would be retained 
by the British Parliament, who should hold them in trust, not for a few colonists, 
but for the whole Empire. But, when responsible government was given to the 
colonies, it was found Impossible to pursue this policy ; and each colony was allowed 
to dispose of its own waste lands without any restriction. 

Wakefield’s principle of carefully selected as well as aided emigration was sounder, 
and its success was greater. He speaks of it as “ The part of the plan of the theorists 
of 1830 which in practice has been attended with least disappointment.” He always 
insisted on the type of emigrant best suited for the colony. He asked for “ full-grown 
trees” and not “ young plants,” i.e. for farmers and landowners as well as labourers: 
The certain prosperity of a “ Wakefield colony ° would soon cause the rudeness of f 

new country and a new people to disappear. There is always an immediate opposition 
of interest between the country which supplies emigrants and the colony which zeca 
them. The emigrants welcomed by the colony are precisely those whom the mota 
country is least anxious to lose, To this Wakefield (who did not foresee the fall > 
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thrate), would have answered by declaring that a man of the b 

came ould be of more use to the world in general or to the British Em i 

Pie in Australia, where he would have many descendants, tkan in the United 
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‘de his success was complete. The attacks on the Colonial Office 
and Molesworth, ‘were exaggerated; and the suspicion with cai 
« Oversecretary Stephen often absurd ; but in the main the Colonial 
„s were right in opposing the principle of government of colonies from a distance 
e ME incial. Self-government, they urged, was the only form of 
alike to the mother-country and to the colonies. Under it 
tunity for patronage ; while the colonists would be governed 
wyith a view to their good and their contentment, which is the greatest good, instead 
of the satisfaction of their governors only.” Wakefield and his followers were no 
advocates © n between colonies and the mother-country. While they 
were alive to this as 2 probable result of bad government, they hoped to make the 
colonies prosperous by economic and social measures and contented by political 
reform. Relying on the ties of mutual interest and affection, they dared to believe 
that it was possible to give colonies virtual political independence, and yet retain a 
strong colonial relation with the mother-country. Later experience justified this 
belief, and the most enduring work of this small group of men was that they compelled 
English people in the end to look at colonies from this point of view. Wakefield's 
words of 1829 may well serve to describe the present government of every British 
colony in a temperate climate. “They might frame their own laws, in a Colonial 
Assembly, under the eye of a viceroy, incapable of wrong, and possessing a veto hike 
the king of England, but whose secretaries, like the ministers of England, should be 


responsible to the people.” 
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THE CO-ORDINATION OF COLONIAL STUDIES. 
By P. EVANS LEWIN, Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Two years ago there appeared in these pages an article, by Mr. Louis Hamilton 
of the Berlin University, on Colonial Education in Germany. After exhaustively 
surveying the facilities for education at the three principal Colonial institutions in 
Germany, Mr. Hamilton suggested that the time had arrived for the establishment 
M this country of a British Imperial Colonial University upon the lines so successfully 
Maugurated at Hamburg. Since the appearance of Mr. Hamilton's able and suggestive 
= two or three plans have been put forward for the organisation of po 
ma In view of the re-organisation of the London University and e. i 
aA hat are likely to be introduced in this country, the present oppe oa 7: 
educ : y appropriate for again directing attention to the lamentable ac na 
+ Wcational system of this the richest and most enterpnsing of the colonismg 
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and semi-tropical countries, Or agriculture in one or other of the Dominio ae 
all only partly equipped for the career they have chosen and not ie > bu 
; ? and problems of their new environment. Jy ha 
national neglect in these matters that 


official positions in p 
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cope with the difficulties 


as some mitigation of our X mee i aan 4 Young 
. i that he is more likely to learn in ¢ 
best master is experience and that a 2e rough- 


of Colonial life than in the most highly equipped schools of Europe. ‘This is g 
partly true. In the past our administrative and gonore victories have been gained 
on the fields of immediate operation—in India, in Africa, and in the many diverse 
è 7 ; NS ate 
changing. New nations employing new methods have entered upon a fierce con 
petition in Colonial development. The tropical products of the world, the Tesourees 
of the immense partly developed areas of America, Africa, and Australasia k 
natural products of the sea and the land, are being studied and exploited not only on 
the spot, but are also being investigated in the laboratoties and schools of Europe, 
The economic prize is more and more likely to fall to those who have fitted themselyes 
by a preliminary training before undertaking the rougher work of actual exploitation, 
Morcover, however much we may be prepared to swear by our own administrative 
methods and our own commercial, industrial and planting enterprises, itis at least 
apparent that other countries by superior training may equal, if not surpass us, in 
the actual work of making the most use of the opportunities offered by their at present 
more restricted spheres of enterprise—that is if we are unable to realise that in a world 
of change old methods must give way to new. Much is of course being done in this 
country not only to foster an intelligent interest in the Overseas Empire, but to fit 
for their future careers those who are entering upon administrative work. It is 
unnecessary to specify here what has already been accomplished, but the fact remains 
that there is no co-ordination, that much of the effort is misdirected, and that it does 
not really affect those who will be chiefly concerned in the efficient management and 
development of the British possessions. 

Before suggesting a plan for the co-ordination of Colonial studies it would be 
well to consider what is being accomplished in Germany and France. As the 
Colonial education in the former country has already been described,* it is only 
necessary to state that there exist three institutions well fitted for the special work 
they undertake—the Hamburgische Kolonial I nstitut, affiliated to other Hamburg 
Institutions, the Deutsche Kolonial Schule at Witzenhausen, and the Seminar ips 
Ontentalische Sprachen at Berlin. The first has only recently been organised, but 38 
already taking its place amongst the great German educational establishments and 
makes a special feature of training business and commercial men as well as Ge 
officials. It thus bears a distinctly commercial stamp and should form 4 me 
for any, teaching Colonial Institute that may be established in London. The pe 
gives a practical Colonial education, especially in all that concerns agriculture, forestry, 


* United Empire, vol. 2, pp- 27-38, 1911. 
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= chic The third attends to the purely theoretical side of Colonial 
technic? reaching of languages, the economic and administrative conditions 
„udis na Colonies, and advanced technical science. But in all three cases eo 
within its own limitations, is thorough and effective, and the administra- 
fully alive to the ever-changing conditions of educational work 
œ are three institutions that make a speciality of Colonial edicao is 
that contrary to the general impression, France o 


ohly convil ? 
ears there has been a great Colonial revival which may be directly traced 
jonal awakening brought about by the sudden shock of the Fashoda 
Administrative and commercial efficiency are fully appreciated in the 
cial centres of Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Havre, whilst in the 


of late 9 
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eat commer Sie 
al there is & constantly growing body of opinion which closely follows Colonial 


questions a5 is testified by the publication of a daily and tri-weekly newspaper i 
dealing exclusively with Colonial news. The growth of the French Colonial 
Empire has been continuous: since the year 1871, when the overseas possessions 
of the Republic, not including Algeria, had an area of 750,000 kilometres with 
about 5,000,000 inhabitants. In 1912 the total area, again excepting Algeria, 
was 8,000,000 kilometres with a population of more than 40,000,000. In Paris 
the Leole Coloniale performs a real service to the State. But whilst it is not 
suggested that either the constitution or the methods of the École Coloniale at 
Pais would be appropriate in London, it is well to understand its aims and 
methods. ‘The École Coloniale, admission to which is only gained by means of 
examination, was founded in 1885 for the purpose of providing a suitable education 
for natives from French Colonies who might be sent to Paris either at the expense of the 
Colony or by their parents. In performing this work the French authorities recognised 
an obvious duty they owed to those native races who claimed the protection of the 
Tricolor—a duty which we in this country have as yet only inefiectively undertaken. 
By bringing to the capital promising young students the Government were able to 
Prepare them for useful work in their own countries, and by the natural tact and 
ability of the French for maintaining cordial relations with coloured French subjects 
to convince them that the rule of the Republic was on the whole just and generous: 
A F = year. heey the school underwent a considerable extension and ee = 
n N institute, with both resident and non-resident pee ee ne 
Peole Gate aM being French subjects, desired to enter apon a Tae a Bee, 
Ree eiatnlned bythe i and by subventions Eom ihe. University 
of Paris Sr e control of the Government and is not connected wit = ee : 
administrat; he Course: of studies is spread over two yee and oS. = Re 
Fe ave and juridical subjects, languages, history, gooni y i R 
e and medicine, colonisation and other subjects—the administration an cou 
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stitutions of each Colony being studied in separate classes. At Havre, the École Pratique 
Coloniale attends to the more practical and commercial side of Colonial education— E 
and was founded in 1908 under the auspices of the Association Cotonnière Coloniale, 
with the support of the Ministries of Commerce and Colonies, the Colonial Govern- 
ments in Africa and Asia, and the Municipality and Chamber of Commerce of Havre. 
Like the Colonial Institutes at Hamburg and Marseilles, its organisation offers several 
practical suggestions towards the foundation of a similar institution in London. 
Its object is to complete and supplement education acquired elsewhere, in order that 
the pupils going to the French Colonies may become “ bons dirigéants dans toutes les 
sphères d’activité.” Instruction is entirely gratuitous and special bursaries are 
provided by the Governments of Western Africa and Indo-China. Unlike the Colonial 
School at Paris, that at Havre is not a residential College, and the lectures are open 
to those who do not follow the entire course. Moreover, it is almost entirely practical 
in its curriculum, the course being divided into three portions—Industrial, Commercial, 
and Agricultural—whilst lectures are also delivered upon hygiene and medicine and 
in history, geography, and administration. The feature which will appeal to English 
educationalists is the practical lectures in agriculture and tropical products (which $ 
cover such diverse subjects as the study of cotton, cocoa, rubber, fruits, and forestry) s 
and in all the chief economic products of the French Colonies. The third institution 
engaged in the work of Colonial education is the Institut Colonial de Marseille, a most . 
active and useful organisation closely connected with the commercial life of the city. 
The institute is a private organisation affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce, by 
which body it was founded. It receives subventions from the Ministère des Colonies, 
the Marseilles Chamber of Commerce (45,000 francs), the City of Marseilles, the 
Governments of Indo-China, Western Africa, Algeria, and Tunis, the Chamber of 
Agriculture of Réunion, and other bodies amounting in all to 69,400 francs per annum ; 
whilst a further 16,000 francs is received from donors. For the encouragement of 
Colonial education a further sum of 30,000 francs is allotted by the Chamber of 
Commerce and a Colonial course extending over two years is arranged in co-operation 
with the École Supérieure de Commerce de Marseille. The Professors are appointed 
by the Institute and the Chamber of Commerce from the staff of the Université d’ Ais- 
Marseille. Admission to the classes, which are open both to French subjects and 
foreigners, is obtained by examination, and students are admitted who do not desire 
to follow the whole course. A diploma is granted to those who have successfully 
passed the final examinations, and this forms a valuable recommendation for those 
taking up administrative positions or entering commercial or planting enterprises l 
in the Colonies. The Colonial course consists of the study of the vegetable, animal, F 
and mineral products of the French Colonies, the study of commerce and colonisation, 
Colonial legislation, hygiene and climate, agriculture and botany, and public works. 
In addition to these activities the Colonial Institute is also a social centre for Colonists, 
maintains a commercial and Colonial museum, and speaks with great authority on all 
matters relating to commerce and industry. 
Having briefly examined what has been done in other countries it would be well 
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to see upon what basis a teaching Colonial College could be established in this country. 
Whatever may be the ultimate form of such an institution, two points must be kept 
clearly in mind. Firstly, it should be constituted so as to render the greatest possible 
assistance to those students in the United Kingdom who desire to take up some 
appointment or to enter upon some career in the Overseas Empire, including India, 
or to make themselves familiar with the conditions and resources of the British 
Empire. For this purpose the curriculum must be theoretical and practical, and, 
moreover, capable of expansion in the directions likely to be of most use to particular 
classes of students. It must therefore be free from pedagogic conventions. There 
must be no opportunity for the administration of the institution to pass into the hands 
of a professorial staff out of sympathy with modern tendencies and modern Meas, 
Liberality of thought and elasticity of administration are above all things essential 
f for the successful management of such an institution, Ideas and principles that 
would pass muster at Oxford or Cambridge will not necessarily be acceptable in 
a teaching Colonial College, the main aim of which will be to give instruction in 
those subjects which cannot be easily learned elsewhere, The educational Mrs, 
Grundy must be entirely eliminated from the methods and scope of the curriculum, 
5 Secondly, the college must be constituted so as to render assistance to students from 
the Overseas Empire who have come to London in order to complete their education, 
In this respect we owe much more than a pious duty to Indian and African students, 
and there must be no suspicion of any attempt to exclude such students from the 
benefit of a central College in London. The tendency for coloured students to dritt | 
to Berlin or Paris, where in many respects there is not only more liberality | 
in educational methods but also in the reception accorded to the coloured races, or to | 
America, where negroes have their own educational establishments, must be checked 3 
if the loyalty and co-operation of the educated sections amongst the coloured subjects 
of the King-Emperor are to be retained. The question of whether it would be better 
to establish a University for Africans in West Africa or at Cape Town does not enter 
into our consideration. Since it is undoubted that both Indians and Africans will 
seck the advantages of advanced education coupled with the broadening influences 
of travel, it is our manifest duty to provide more liberally for their education in the 
Mother Country. In practice, however, it will be a matter of some difliculty to 
adjust the conflicting claims of British students who are taking up a career in the 
Dominions and Colonies, of students of European race who are spending a portion of E 
their time in the centre of the Empire, and of coloured students who desire to — 
familiarise themselves with certain aspects of Colonial study. es 
A College of Colonial Studies could be established in one of three ways. It might | 
_ either be an entirely separate institution, granting its own diplomas, and entin 
free from University control; or it might be a constituent college of the Lon 
University, with a newly created Faculty of Colonial Studies ; or an attached coll 
in which whilst the subjects would be optional one at least should be made 
pulsory subject for the attainment of a degree, say in the Science (Economi 3) 


n my case the college must be open to unattached students who are ur 
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take or not desirous of taking a degree at the University. Let us examine these 
three alternatives. 

A separate Colonial College, unconnected with but supplementary to the University 
of London, would necessarily involve a large initial expenditure and a larger annual 
income for its maintenance than if it formed one of the departments of the University. 

Sut it would have this great advantage. Under a progressive and well-constituted 
governing body its administration would be capable of great elasticity and it would 
be able to meet varying conditions and new demands with greater freedom of action 
and consequently with a larger radius of initiative. The curriculum would naturally 
include lectures on subjects that would not necessarily fall within any rigid system 
of education, contributed by experts who would not of necessity be attached to the 
permanent staff of the College, and forming no part of the general curriculum, to 
which they would be complementary. By this means students might be attracted 
who would not in the ordinary course care to attend the full course of lectures, but 
would rather desire to attend lectures in special subjects outside the range of the 
general studies. It will, of course, be urged that there is at the present time one 
institution which fulfils—and admirably fulfils—some of the functions of such a 
College. The London School of Economics under its present progressive management 
provides lectures on certain subjects which fall within the scope of the work that 
should be carried on by a Colonial College. For instance during the present session 
lectures are being delivered by Professor Sargent on the Trade of the British Empire, 
with special reference to the self-governing Dominions and the more important Crown 
Colonies, whilst Dr. Seligmann is to lecture on Ethnology and Dr. Rivers on Social 
Organisation and Kinship. But the work of the School of Jconomics should be 
confined to the subjects that are indicated by the title of the school, whereas the 
_ work of a Colonial College would be of wider application and greater scope and would 
only be limited by the fact that it would include subjects connected with the 
history, resources, and progress of the overseas British Empire. The two institutions 
would in reality be supplementary to each other and there need be no clashing of 
interests or over-lapping of the curriculum. 

The curriculum of a Colonial College should be divided into two main divisions— 
Theoretical and Practical—with additional lectures in any subject that might seem 
desirable. The first would provide the student with information on subjects that 
would lay the foundation of an adequate theoretical knowledge of the history, 
geography, ethnology, and political status of the British Empire. The second would 
fit him to take his part as an active worker in the great army that is fighting the 
economic battles of the Empire in Great Britain or the Overseas possessions of the 
Crown. In suggesting any scheme for the curriculum of such a College, due care 
must be exercised that it shall not unduly interfere with the work carried on by 

institutions already established. With one or two exceptions (which are marked 
with an asterisk) the following tentative list of studies fulfils this condition. The 
classes in the theoretical side might be divided into seven divisions, as 


follows :— 
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Colonial History. 


pritish ae 
f Foreign Colonies. 


pistory ° 
Colonial Law. aa 
: Commercial Law of the Overseas Dominions and Colonies, and India. 


Native Law and Custom. 

Administration of the Empire. 

*pthnology of the Empire: Distribution of Races, &e. 
Comparative Religion. 

*Languages (African and Oriental). 


so 


c> 


4 Geography of the Empire (including separate courses on the different colonies). 
Climate. 
Sociological and Political Conditions in the Dominions and Colonies. Tendencies 

of Legislation, &c. 

Colour Question : Position of Asiatics in the Empire: Slavery. 
Labour and Labour Supply. 
Communications and Transport: Cables, Steamships, Railways. 
Migration and Colonisation. 
*Statistics and Finance. 
6. Theory of the Empire : Comparison with other Empires: Closer Union, &c., &e. 
Imperial Defence. 

7. Colonial Literature and Bibliography. 

The practical side of the curriculum would, in my opinion, be the most important 
part of the work of the College. Not only would it attract students who wish to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the practical application of modern science to the 
cultivation of colonial products, the distribution and marketing of such products, and 
the conditions of their production, but it would draw a large body of students who 
desire to enter either upon a commercial career in the Overseas Dominions and 
Colonies or to take up practical planting in tropical countries. But here several 
difficulties are obvious. It would be inadvisable, for instance, for the college to give 
instruction in practical technology, for these subjects should rightly be left to existing 
Institutions, such as the Imperial College of Science and Technology, at South 
Kensington. The teaching of Tropical Medicine, which would, at least in theory, 
fall within the scope of its work, should doubtless be left to the excellent research 
mstitute at Liverpool and to the London School of Tropical Medicine. Civil 
meres Ting, Surveying, and Mining should form no part of the curriculum. But 

ith the elimination of these highly technical subjects enough remains to render 


t ; 3 
al Practical course attractive to students. It should consist of four branches, as 
OWs :—_ 


Sv 


L. : 3 
Tropical Hygiene and Sanitation. 
*. Agriculture. 


Tropical Agriculture: Rubber, Cotton, and all Tropical Products. 
tactical Forestry. 
Commercial Botany. 
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3. Commerce and Industry of the Empire. 
Resources of the Empire. 

4. Conservation of Natural Resources—Forests, Mines, Fisheries. 

An examination of the suggested curriculum will reveal two subjects in the 
theoretical side that are provided for elsewhere, but which should be dealt with by 
the College—Ethnology and Statistics—and one subject—Affican and Oriental 
languages—which will be taught at the new School of Languages which is to take 
the place of the old London Institution. In this special study, therefore, there must 
be close co-operation between the two bodies in order to prevent over-lapping, and 
in practice it would probably be found preferable to leave languages to the newly- 
established institution in the City of London. But whilst we already possess some 
of the elements of a scheme of Imperial studies, it is important to remember that 
one of the main reasons that make a Colonial College so desirable is that it is becoming 
more and more necessary to gather together these diverse elements in one central 

building, partly because the instruction to be of the greatest utility to the largest 
body of students should not be distributed among diverse authorities, some of which 
have little experience in educational work, and partly because these difierent classes 
should be gathered under the control of a central and properly organised body, under- 
standing the aims and functions of higher education and, moreover, willing to experi- 
ment upon new lines and to adopt new ideas. For this reason it would not be wise 
to labour the idea that because certain existing institutions are performing, 
perhaps in an inadequate manner, certain of the functions that could be well performed 
by a Colonial College the latter should be debarred from entering upon what might 
be considered the peculiar province of other institutions. One great factor must be 
kept in mind. A teaching Colonial College would be a school of Imperial research, 
in which trained educationalists and investigators would become the visible embodi- 
ment of the Imperial idea; whilst the college itself would bring together students 
from all parts of the Empire interested in closely related subjects, and would form 
a visible token of the greatness and wealth of the British Empire. It would also 
be a central meeting place for the increasing number of conferences which meet 
annually in London—such perhaps as the Institut Colonial International, which has 
met during the past month in London, or the Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire, which assembled last year. 

With respect to historical work, it is impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
having a central institute where historical research could be carried on. Hitherto the 
teaching of Imperial history has neither received the support nor the attention that 
is due to so important a subject. University students having to devote their energies 
to what are considered more important subjects have not the time, even if they have 
the inclination, to study the interesting and romantic history of the Dominions and 
Crown Colonies. But the teaching of colonial history would at once take its proper 

place in any well-devised educational scheme, at a college of colonial studies, especially 
if a Faculty were created in which Imperial history were made one of the compulsory 


subjects. It is the bed-rock upon which the foundation of a sound colonial education 
Ee. 
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should be laid. In France and Germany considerable attention is devoted to the ; 
history of the development of their colonial empires. In America thousands of pounds | 
are spent annually in the subvention of State historical societies, the upkeep of | 
historical libraries, and the collection and study of historical documents. It is only | 
in England, the greatest colonising nation of modern times, that the subject is deemed | 
unworthy of support. | 
Mr. Sidney Low recently addressed an eloquent plea to the British Academy* for | 
the better organisation of Imperial studies in London, in which the suggestions were | 
confined to the academic rather than to the practical side of Imperial studies. Mr. 
Low asked for a modest £3,800 per annum in order to carry out his scheme, which, 
admirable as it is, does not seem to meet the real needs of the case. The widened 
basis of Imperial teaching which I have indicated would require a sum more nearly 
approaching £10,000 per annum, with a building or endowment fund of at least 
£100,000. The provision of this large sum should not be a difficult matter. Without 
in any way forming an estimate as to the probable sums that would be obtained from 
students in the shape of fees, it is only natural to suppose that they would form an 
appreciable proportion of the annual income. The Imperial Government too would 
doubtless recognise the value of a central college at which those taking up official 
appointments in the Crown Colonies or India would be able to undergo a training 
in the subjects likely to be of most use to them, and the governments of the Dominions, 
the Crown Colonies, and India would also recognise the value of a sound commercial 
and economic training for all who are likely to proceed to the overseas Empire to 
engage in commercial or agricultural pursuits. But in the main the largest amount of 
support would naturally come from the heads of great mercantile houses, whose interests 
are primarily concerned with the progress of British commerce in the overseas 
possessions of the Crown. The establishment of a Colonial College should therefore offer 
no insuperable difficulties. Nor need the choice of a site be a difficult matter. 
Either an existing building must be adapted to the needs of the College, a building 
sufficiently noticeable to attract attention—for a Colonial College must be no hole- 
and-corner aflair—or an entirely new building must be erected. In the first alternative 
the seat of the College would obviously be at South Kensington, in the portion of that 
magnificent building at present occupied by the University of London. If this plan 
were adopted the work of the College might be co-ordinated with the excellent 
_ experimental work that is at present carried on by the Imperial Institute under tho 
J auspices of the Colonial Office, the India Office, and the Board of Trade, and with y 
that undertaken by the Imperial College of Science. The adjacent laboratories é 
_ and collections of Indian and colonial exhibits would be an invaluable adjunot to 
such a school, and the only possible objection to this suggestion seems to bo that 
the College might not be considered sufficiently central to attract those atudente— cm 
who doubtless would form the largest proportion of the pupils--who would bo s 
unable to devote their whole time to the study of Colonial subjects—mon engage KA 
entie houses and those who are Be in the pea eae tho ae 
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second alternative that I would suggest is the erection of a building, either as an 
adjunct to the Dominions Building which has been proposed by Lord Grey or in close 
proximity to it. This would round off and complete the scheme that Lord Grey is 
so vigorously promulgating, and the buildings would form a magnificent object lesson 
in the new ideal of practical Imperial patriotism that is likely before long to assume 
some definite shape. In either case the co-operation of bodies like the Royal Colonial 
Institute, the Royal Geographical Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, and the London Chamber of Commerce, could hardly be 
withheld. ‘The library of the first, with its unique collections of books and official 
reports relating to the Overseas Empire, its library of Colonial Law, and its Pro- 
ceedings of Colonial and British learned societies, would form an admirable nucleus 
for, or addition to, the larger collection of educational works that a Colonial College 
would ultimately require. In a word the library of the Royal Colonial Institute 
might be made available for the use of all bona fide students of the College and be 
worked in co-operation with the special library that would doubtless be necessary at 
the College itself. 

Having examined the proposal for an entirely separate Colonial College—that 
is a College in its own building, granting its own diplomas, and unconnected with 
the University of London, it is necessary briefly to consider the claims of a College 
connected with that University and under its immediate control. It is obvious that 
in this case ordinary university students would have to be attracted to it, and the 
only means to achieve this end would be to create either a separate Faculty of Colonial 
Studies, or to make one or more subjects compulsory in the taking of a degree in arts or 
science. At the present time a number of institutions, with different educational 
aims and standards are connected with the University, but have complete financial 
independence of each other and of the University. In their recent report ™ the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the working of the University state that this 
arrangement has created difficulties which have prevented the University from 
carrying out the duty of organising the higher education of London that is imposed 
upon it by the Statutes. The University has representation upon only eight out of 
the twenty-nine schools attached to it, and stress is laid not only upon the unnecessary 
duplication of departments and institutions, but the necessity for the University 
having control over the policy and methods of the institutions connected with it. 
If a Colonial College were established, would the ideals and aims of the University 
adequately correspond with the ideas and aims of a College that would certainly be 
in the nature of an educational experiment? ‘hat is a most important considera- 

tion. The academic and the lay mind do not necessarily look at educational matters 
in the same light, and the question must be asked whether the ideals of a purely 
academic body would be sufliciently wide and elastic to permit of the educational 
experiments that would be necessary in such a College. It is obvious that if the 
University, as a University, is to grant degrees in Colonial studies and to make certain 


* Royal Commission on University Education in London: Pinal Report of the Commissioners 
(Cd. 6717), 1913. 
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subjects compulsory, it would as a matter of right require the determining voice 
in the management and perhaps the financial control of the institution. Whether 
in the long run the advantage of a University degree, which would probably only be 
% taken by a small minority of the students, would outweigh the advantage of free and 
= unfettered control, would have to be seriously debated. Having stated the point, 
the whole question may be left to the decision of those best qualified to judge. 

In conclusion, the necessity for an extension of the educational facilities at present 
offered to those whose future work will be connected with the administration and 
deyelopment of our Colonial Empire must be urged upon those whose interests are 
connected with Imperial commerce, and King George’s stirring message, “ Wake up, 
England!” must be seriously taken to heart by the commercial and educational 
authorities in the chief city of the Empire. 


| LAND AND THE WOMAN IN CANADA.* 
j By Miss BINNIE-CLARK. 


Iy the present profoundly interesting phase of the history of the British Empire 
ah A ; : ; 

; the cities of Canada are being built up. Canada has arrived at the prominent phase 
j 


of her development : the period of the digging of foundations is of the past. Any 
f of us who may have shared even in the final stage of this last and most fascinating 
phase of development—the pioneer or sporting period wherein one is accountable 
i to none for the manner of accomplishment, and to oneself only for the sum—must 
i recognise that it is at an end. The bricks-and-mortar phase of the development of 
Canada has already risen to such prominence as creates standard, invites competition, 
and attracts the attention of the world; and as each digger of the foundations scars 


the animated surface of the once silent plains of the Prairie Provinces it seems clear 


that it is time to fall into the order which governs form, or to shoulder one’s spade 
and get off into the unknown country where a further stretch of the Empire is 


calling for the pioneer. 

Nowhere is this change more searching than in the way of the field. Just a 
hundred years ago the colonists of that brave and gallant pioneer John Douglas, 
Earl of Selkirk, reached the banks of the Red River in the near neighbourhood of the 
locality from which now rises the city of Winnipeg. The chief stone in the foundation 
of Winnipeg, the central producing force of that vast and wealthy territory of the 
British Empire known as Western Canada, is the kind and chivalrous thought of a 


Scottish landowner who had sufficient imagination to place himself in the miserable : 
circumstance of his very poor and long-suffering land-working neighbours, and the 
sympathy and thought to find for them a way out ofit. Without labour and population si 


the value of natural resources cannot be proved. The Selkirk colonists formed the 
nucleus of the population of Winnipeg, which in 1911 was returned at 200,000. The 


t 


y labour of the Selkirk colonists (crowned by the very few bushels of wheat from “ t 


T * Paper read’ at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institule, o: Tuesday, April; S. 1913 
Charles P. Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., in the chair. et 
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precious and promising crop,” the record of whose preservation in that year of suffering, 
toil and strife (1812) marks one of the most interesting, pathetic and significant crises 
in the history of the British Empire) marked the first phase of development in Western 
Canada. “Do not forget them!” said His Royal Highness the Governor-General in 
addressing the people of the West on Selkirk Day, just after he had performed the 
ceremony of the stone-laying of the Selkirk Memorial. “Do not forget them. But 
give a thought from time to time to those courageous men and women who first 
showed the world what lay beyond the Great Lakes.” 

From the harvest of “ that precious and promising crop ” of the Selkirk colonist 
to theharvest of 1910, wheat held complete sway over the agricultural lands of Western 
Canada, but there have been very few women-farmers in the wheat-mining phase of 
the development of Canada. 

I have watched many women work their way through every sort of agricultural 
labour in connection with grain-raising, and firmly believe that a large percentage 
of women are, with very little training, perfectly able to seed, and harrow, harvest 
and market the crop, and to plough and cultivate the land. But every woman who 
wants a 160-acre field in Canada—no matter how competent she may be to work it— 
must buy it at the current price per acre, which is no longer inconsiderable ; but 
every man who wants a 160-acre field in Canada—no matter how incompetent he may 
be to work it—can have it for the asking. So that if frost or other disaster prevents 
the harvest of the man’s first crop he can just walk on to the well-paid job which 
is always waiting for him; but the woman, even though she may be able to carry 

forward her land payment for the year, must meet the interest of six or seven per cent. 
due on the full sum of deferred payment; and although she also would have no 
difficulty in obtaining work, it would be domestic work at from twenty to forty dollars 
a month according to her ability; whilst last year anything in the form of a man 
who could take the smallest part in the harvest, threshing, or building industries, 
was earning from two-fifty to three dollars a day. 

Canadian women have taken up this matter of the land grant with a deep sense _ 
of the injustice of a law which, whilst seeking to secure the prosperity of the country 
in enriching the stranger, ignores the claim of the sex which bore the brunt of the 
battle in those early and difficult days when our great wheat-garden of the North-West 
was won with courage and he'd with endurance. No pen can depict the fine part 
that woman played in the spade-work of British expansion in this, the supreme place 
of prosperity among British lands; but history occasionally throws over the past 
a search-light which discovers the claim of the woman to her share in the — 

land which, over a hundred and thirty years ago, woman helped to win by spirit 
and to hold by toil. 
. 
: 


In grain-raising and horse-raising over a big acreage it is necessary for a woman 
to have a true vocation for farming, because the ruling factor of farming under these 
conditions is “‘ something to sell once a year.” Frequent disappointment would mean 


living and seeing life. But farming in Canada is particularly in the process of 
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The pioneer phase of the development of a country is the time in which 
y doing and lives by doing without ; but demand creates supply. Even 
ter on the prairies it is possible to do without everything but shelter, 
- and clothing ; and when it is remembered that the population of 
x prairie Provinces 18 chiefly made up from the labouring classes of the British Isles, 
ntries of Northern Europe, and the United States of America—people who went 
h little or nothing in the way of capital—it is not astonishing that, until the 
jase of development (marked by the building of the cities of Canada) which is caused 
py the centralisation of population in obedience to the claim of industrial forces it was 
Fat to sell for money anything that could possibly be dispensed with. Wheat 
hitherto bas been almost exclusively grown by the pioneer farmer, because it was 
the only product that could be relied on to find a market for ready money. The 
Duke of Marlborough, in his recent letters on “ The Land Question,” seems inclined to 
invite confidence for wheat-raising in Britain, on the strength and continuing strength 
of price. One of the conditions he borrows from the future to support his argument is 
that as We Canadian farmers bring under cultivation the unturned acres of the further 
North, climatic conditions will operate against cheap prices; but if by adverse 
conditions the sword of early frost is intended, that is the condition under which we 
have contributed to the world’s granary our splendid share of the finest wheat in the 
world, whose hard quality we owe to extreme heat and to extreme cold. Emerson 
says “the way to conquer the foreign artizan is not to kill him but to beat his work.” 
We do not bank on price but grade in Canada. Price cannot command grade, but 
No. 1 Northern can always afford to wait for the market. If soundly granaried 
it will even improve in grade, although it may slightly shrink in weight. In the 
future it is reasonable to anticipate that the United States must look to Canada for 
bread; but before Canada contributes to the bread of a kindred or neighbouring nation 
she has to take up the work of supplying the present demand of her industrial 
Population, not merely with bread, but with a choice of meats, poultry, milk, eggs, 
bacon, butter, cheese, potatoes, vegetables, and fruit. 

Agriculture, though usually the first born, is but the twin industry of manufacture. 
Each in its own degree is the channel and test of commerce, the chief corner-stone 
of industrial value; but the supreme test of each and all in a country of great natural 
resources is populat on. 

In 1901 the population of Winnipeg was 42,3840 .. In 1912, 200,000 
Regina > DD oo 30,210 
Edmonton „ 2,652 .. 53,353 
Calgary yew as i 74,000 
Saskatoon ,, 113 .. 27,527 
Prince Albert 2,275 «- 12,280 
Moose Jaw „ 2,152 .. 25,000 
Medicine Hat 1,975 -- 5,579 
Vancouver 26,133 ; 185,600 


EA To go outside the Prairie Provinces : Victoria, 20,816 in 1901 and 65,000 in 1 an 
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and to go east: Fort William, 3,997, in 1901 and 25,000 in 1912, and Port Arthur, 
3,285 in 1901 and 15,654 in 1912. 

Wheat always has been, and I think always will be, the centre of interest in 

farming in Canada. In such splendid measure did the soil of the Prairie Provinces 
yield its raw product that it is doubtful if wheat would not have remained the sole 
marketable product of the Prairie Provinces but for the side issues it created as an 
article of commerce, the industrial forces it set into circulation to centralise popu- 
lation and to demand the building of the cities of Canada. For example at Fort 
William, the city at the head of the Great Lakes, 5,500 men, with a pay-roll 
of over three million dollars, are required to handle the work of grain transportation 
{rom the railroad to the waterway. Those men represent just one section of labour 
and of population—but a very definite and important section of the population of 
the twin cities of Fort William and Port Arthur. They have to be fed; they earn 
excellent wages, frequently within a year or so of their arrival in Canada they are 
in a position to buy a site and build their home. They are not mere diggers of 
foundations, but workers on the surface, and they demand the best of food, of 
education, and of social conditions. They say to the farmer, “If you will produce 
these our daily requirements we will pay you in money, not once a year, but 
once a week”; and the call is the same from every city in the North-West— 
the call of the industrial population ot the bricks-and-mortar phase of development 
in Canada for the commercial farmer. 

Never has there been a better opening for the woman-farmer of commercial instinct 
than there is in Canada to-day. Industrial development has selected the great cities 
of the North-West. A great population is gathering in those centres, and the land 
and the farmer must make ready to supply their great demand for food. 

The first consideration of the woman-farmer contemplating this business of farming 
should be the relation of her plan of produce to her market. She should study the 
map and digest statistics, especially as to population, and, above all, she should grasp 
the facts and the promise of industrial development. 

The commercial farmer is not to farm for mere livelihood, she is to farm for independ- 
ence. The lowest sum that a woman should take as the symbol of independence 
should be £5,000. She should take as her maximum of time twenty years, and she 
should select the years from twenty-five to forty-five; that is, she has to start on 
five, fifty, or a hundred acres of land on a capital of one hundred, five hundred, or à 
thousand pounds. Every year that woman is to earn her living, her clothing, her 

holiday for twenty years, and at the end she is to be in possession of £5,000 and live 
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where and how she will. 

Firstly, I will be the woman of a hundred guineas capital, bound for a five-acre plot 
in Western Canada. I must beware of the place to which I wish to go, and also 
of the place where I am wanted to go; I must go where I am wanted because I have 
to make my living and £5,000 out of the food of the industrial population. I am 
told that I shall find the winter absolutely unbearable in the Prairie Provinces, the 

people more useful than delightful, and the conditions altogether unattractive for 
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an unattached woman. I reniember that the Archbishop of Rupertsland said that, 
in the hard times of the Selkirk colonists, the women were “ the best men of the lot,” 
that nothing ought to be unendurable, that delightful society always accommodates 
itself to a corner of one’s baggage, that the term “ useful ” is a recommendation in itself.. 
I weigh the verified inducement to the twin cities very carefully, but pass on through 
the cities of the Prairie Provinces, not because I am afraid of the winter, but because 
I have only a hundred guineas to work on, and I know that in Vancouver Island I can 
still select my five acres in the neighbourhood of the industrial population, or even with- 

in feeding distance of the beautiful city of Victoria, and there I can work on my land, 

not for seven or, at most, eight months out of twelve, but all the year round and in 

the most exquisite environment, under the most perfect conditions for my business that 

the heart of woman can desire. I can grow bulbs by the seashore, fruit of varied 

and perfect kind, vegetables for which there is always demand, and with just a little 

thought for form—to which colour will always lend itself on Vancouver Island—I 

can conceal the lumber and slender dimensions of my shack with one of the loveliest 

bits of garden in the world. 

I have an introduction to a real-estate man who has grown up with Victoria and 
knows the island from end to end. I tell him that I can pay a hundred dollars down 
on my land and no more, and that my business is to supply the demand for food 
Supply in the most promising locality in the island. Two acres of my five I reserve 
for my shack and its concealing garden, my poultry- and pig-houses and cow-shed 
and runs. The remaining three acres I hire a man and team to break and put in 
shape for crops at five dollars an acre. In two and a half acres I sow barley, because 
it will mature in less time than any other grain, and should yield me at least a hundred 
bushels of pig feed, and there is no finer feed for pigs than chopped barley. I am 
sufficiently a gardener to know that potatoes, although they will grow fairly well in 
newly-ploughed land, should only be expected to contribute a marketable crop when 
they have considerable depth of soil in which to root. In the remaining half-acre of 
my prepared territory I put in potatoes, sow rhubarb, lettuce, cabbage, carrots, onions, 
parsley, &c. 

With 125 dollars I shall buy a cow, and, if possible, a mother sow with eight small 
pigs, and with the remaining dollars purchase hens. I shall have to feed the cow and 
the pigs and chickens, but for my milk, without any labour but milking and a little 
stable cleaning, I shall get ten cents a quart, and with my experience of milch cows on 
the prairies she will yield me at least twelve quarts a day: that will mean a revenue 
of at least seven dollars a week, leaving me suflicient milk for my own use and my 
butter and milk food, so that if I put aside twenty-five dollars from my capital for 
feed, the gap that may probably occur between that and my barley chop must 
be filled from revenue. 

I have 235 dollars left for my buildings, plant, and bank. My shack is to cost a 
hundred dollars only, lumber and labour ; to my buildings, plant, seed, and tools, I allot 
she other hundred, learning to work by doing, and to live by doing without. I supply 
nyself with a bag of flour and tea and sugar, and for the rest I look to eggs and milk 
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and their fair exchange. In the autumn I shall kill my six pigs, reserving two for 
spring produce. If I have the luck that befell Miss Jack May and her partner 
in the first year of their experiment on their ready-made farm, my sow will have 
produced another family, but my 100 bushels of barley chop will provide sufficient 
keep to ensure the steady physical progress of the pigs from day to day without 
interruption. If I sell my six pigs to the butcher I shall expect to get eight or nine 
dollars a hundred dead weight, and I expect my pigs in November to weigh 150 Ib., and 
I shall draw in from seventy to eighty dollars cash, but if I pay the local butcher a 
dollar a pig for killing and cutting up, and sell the meat fresh or pickled I shall make 
at least double the sum minus the butcher’s fee of six dollars. But in any case I 
shall arrive at the opening of my second year fully prepared to demonstrate my 
belief in pigs and potatoes, and out of the food for the miners or lumber-men or even 
the population of Victoria I shall expect to make at least a thousand dollars profit 
in my second year; and in my second year I shall learn to select the produce that 
yields me the highest margin of net profit; and from the compass of commercial 
instinct I shall build up my £5,000 in twenty years. 

I should like to take my 500 guineas to the neighbourhood of Edmonton, because 

it is the most interesting and beautiful capital of the fertile province of Alberta, or to 
the neighbourhood of Calgary, because, within forty miles, at Strathmore, I can see at 
the C.P.R. Demonstration Farm what land and labour will yield as commercial 
produce in just a year or so. I can see fruit gathers on a strawberry-bed, where in 
1910 we only dreamed that strawberries would grow. I can walk through glass- 
houses counting many hundreds of cucumbers, tomatoes, and carnations, on the 
place where in 1909 we wondered if the glass-proposition could possibly be worked 
to pay. I want to settle near Medicine Hat when I face the fact and read the 
figures of what the Rosary Nursery Garden has achieved with five acres of land 
and a number of feet of glass in less than four years; but I abide by my determina- 
tion to be governed by my judgment of industrial conditions, and I take my 
500 guineas to Lethbridge in Southern Alberta. In the year 1910 the coal 
mines in the vicinity of Lethbridge, and up the Crow’s Nest Pass line tributary to 
Lethbridge, yielded over six million tons of coal. The pay roll of the men connected 
with the mining and shipping of this industry averages 750,000 dollars. Seven 
thousand miners and their families are already here. 

I am warned that Lethbridge is within the dry-belt ; I observe that it is the centre 
of the dry-farming movement in Western Canada. This movement marks the 
splendid effort of man to reclaim all that is scientifically reclaimable of the desert or 
insufficiently watered land of the world. The leading factors of the dry-farming 
process are conservation and selection. Persistent and patient must be the experi- 
ment to prove the best method to converse the natural rainfall and enrich the soil, 
and more persistent and more patient the experiment to select and to develop drought- 

resistent plants, with the object of conserving moisture at both ends of the proposi- 
tion, so that agricultural result may be insured against drought, and the arid or semi- 
arid district, which frequently owes its superlatively fertile soils and incomparable 
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climate to a low rainfall, may be induced, through these careful methods of 
culture, to yield the harvest worthy of early and superlative promise. I hear in 
Britain that this theory of reclamation is beautiful, almost ideal—but will the end 
be worthy of the labour? I read that at the International Dry-Farming Congress 
and Exposition, held in 1912, the 2500-dollar prize for the world’s best bushel 
of hard winter wheat was won by Henry Holmes, a farmer living seventeen miles 
from Lethbridge and the first prize in every hard wheat class was captured by 
a farmer living in Lethbridge’s tributary territory. 

Precisely as in Vancouver Island I am prepared to pay one-fifth of my capital as 
my first land payment, but I shall hope to get my fifty acres very near to the city. 
I buy three milch cows because I was talking with one of the best commercial women 
farmers (and her husband) in the Canadian Pacific ready-made farms, four weeks 
after their wheat-crop had been badly hailed in the Crossfield Colony. They had 
been out six months and they had proved their household expenditure to be covered 
by the dairy produce of three milch-cows, and had at once bought six more. They 
were then making sixty pounds of butter a week ; out of this produce they had bought 
sixty hens and were prepared to buy winter feed for their thirteen pigs, two of which 
were expected to farrow within the month. I buy six sheep because I see a farmer 
at Lethbridge who, having his crop hailed out but insured, went at once to Montana 
with the insurance money, spent it on ewes, put them to winter in the hailed grain, 
sold the spring lambs at a great profit for food, and still had his flock of ewes to the 
good. I put 250 dollars aside for land-cultivation because I mean to grow oats for 
a brood-mare and oat-sheaves for my cattle, barley for my pigs, and a little wheat 
for my hens, and to carry out my pigs and potatoes foundation on a larger scale. 
But I shall have my land-culture, my seeding, my harvest, and my threshing done 
in that first year. I do not want the expense or the trouble of hired service, and 
in any case I prefer to spend the winter alone or with another outdoor woman 
interested in the same sort of work. I put 750 dollars aside for buildings, 
as I want my cow-stalls, piggeries, and hen-houses to be comfortable, but my shack 
is to be as simple as at Vancouver Island, although built with sufficient substance 
and care to resist the cold. One hundred guineas for my land, one hundred and fifty 
for my buildings and plant, seventy-five for the breeding and seeding and harvesting 
and threshing of thirty of my acres. One hundred guineas for milch-cows, pigs 
and hens, leaves me £75 for feed and bank, and unless I see a very great bargain 
I shall postpone the pleasure of my brood-mare until the spring, when I shall need 
horse labour on my potato patch of at least five acres, and also a conveyance to carry 
my produce to market; but all this in my first year I can do without. I sell no grain ; 
my fifty-acre proposition for my £5,000 intention can spare no profit to the middleman, 

To the neighbourhood of Regina I take my thousand guineas; for l hope 
to select my hundred acres in the Qu’Appelle Valley. 

Through Fort Qu’Appelle runs the Grand Trunk Pacific line from Winnipeg to 
Regina. I can ship my food supply-daily from Fort Qu’Appelle station. I know that, 
within the limit of my own sojourn in those parts, the population of Regina has grown 
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from 5,000 to 40,000; that it has become the centre of the largest distribution of farm 
implements in the world. It is the political and ecclesiastical capital of Saskatchewan 
and bids fair to become one of the first educational centres of Canada. All that I can 
produce on my hundred acres I can certainly sell to Regina and in seven years I have 
learned by experience all that I should not do in farming in the Qu’Appelle valley. 
Even if I only come in at the finish, I belong to the pioneer contingent of farmers in 
Canada; and although I consider that wheat-raising should be left to farmers of large 
capital and men nursed by the Canadian Government with 160 acres of free land, I 
shall set aside just ten acres of my hundred for wheat; and I shall keep that ten 
acres clean asa garden and use the harvest for seed for which there is always a good sale 
in the valley. Twenty acres I shall break for oats, which will yield me oats and oat- 
sheaves for my horses and sheaves for my cattle, and in twenty acres I shall sow barley 
for my pigs. Thirty acres I shall fence off for pasture, ten for potatoes, and the 
remaining ten acres I shall keep for my shack and vegetable gardens, horse and cattle 
stable, pigs and poultry houses and runs. One-fifth of my capital I pay down for land, 
one-fifth for horses, and they will be all mares even though they are charged witha 
further payment. You cannot raise horses without land and capital, because you cannot 
expect your revenue to begin for at least four years, but it is the most delightful and re- 
munerative line in Canadian farming, entailing very little labour on the farmer. I shall 
start on my hundred acres with four brood-mares, six milch cows, ten sows, a hundred 
hens, twenty turkeys, which I calculate, with my first land payment, will take up half 
my capital. Five hundred dollars I spend on my shack, which is to be a two-roomed 
bungalow with a lean-to kitchen; a thousand dollars on my farm buildings, granary, 
fencing, and plant. Ishall buy a disc, harrows, and wagon; but for my ploughing and 
harvesting I shall hire horses, implements, and labour ; and for my bank (for such hired 
service, feed, and food, for the first six months) I shall set aside the remaining fifth of 
my capital. 

I have not referred to the steady and substantial rise in land values in Canada, 
because no commercial proposition should contain the element of chance. The land 
and the population are there waiting to be fed; the commercial farmer is needed; 
but it is the duty of those who advise the British woman to seek independence in 
Canada to do everything in their power to secure definite results to the undertaking 
which is urged as worth her while. 

Life on the land in Canada is not easy, but it is worth while. Patience, 
endurance, and energy it requires of everyone every hour of the day ; but it is set 
in the atmosphere of Lucas Malet’s wind of promise—‘ that strong, clean, untamed 
wind, a wind as it seemed of promise still reached out of the uttermost north, 

bringing good tidings, bidding fear and distrust to cease, calling aloud that the world 
comes round to those who can dare even more surely than to those who can wait.” 


The Cyarrman (Sir Charles P. Lucas) expressed regret at the absence of Lord 
Strathcona, who, he said, was one of the assets not only of Canada but of the whole 
Empire. The lecturer of the evening had had a great experience in farming on 
the Canadian prairie and was one of the first lady farmers who settled in the Canadian 
West. Hor experience had been set forth in a book published three years ago, entitled 
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“ A Summer on the Canadian Prairie.” Miss Binnie-Clark also held the position of special 
Commissioner of the Canadian Gazelte, and she had contributed many interesting articles 
to that paper. He had been attending meetings of the Historical Congress now being held 
in London at which for the first time in the life of the Congress, the history of our 
Overseas Dominions had found a place. It was the business of the Institute to record over- 
seas history. It was still more its business to try and help in making it. He ventured 
to think that, in making the history of our Empire, women would play a far greater 
part in the time to come even than they had played in the past. They knew and 
honoured the names of brave lady travellers and brilliant lady writers. They were now 
going to hear the experiences and learn the doctrine of a lady who had been a working 
settler and a practical farmer. ‘ 


After the Paper the following discussion took place :— 

Mr. Richarp Rerp (Government Agent of Ontario): There is one feature of the 
address which I wish to emphasise, and that is the extension of homesteading to 
women. I see no objection whatever to the government of the country extending 
that privilege to the fairer but not inferior sex, and I hope that those in authority 
in the Dominion will sce their way to grant the demand. What Miss Binnie-Clark 
has done, others can do; and I feel sure that the able address of the evening will 
appeal strongly to the women of Britain, and we shall find that many will have the 
desire to go out and do likewise. There is plenty of room in Canada for the kind 
of enterprise of which we have been given so striking an example to-night, and 
Miss Binnie-Clark must have a feeling of satisfaction in knowing that she has 
played some part in the development of the Great West. 

Mr. Erts T. PowesLt: I do not know whether you have noticed how the Canadian 
woman is developing a distinct type of her own, exactly in the same way as the Canadian 
man. There is a distinct facial type rapidly manifesting itself amongst Canadian people, 
quite indescribable perhaps, but those who are familiar with it will quite understand 
what I am saying, and will, I think, agree that the Canadian woman more and more 
exhibits just that combination of feminine charm and enterprising resolution which go to 
make the very best type of the Imperialist woman of the future. Probably the element 
of the address which most impressed you all was the sound economic knowledge dis- 
played by Miss Binnie-Clark. That is perhaps one of the most instructive factors of our 
Imperial life, which has been developing itself gradually but conspicuously for the last 
fifteen years. There is a practical aspect of all this. If you have women who have 
pluck and capital to go out to Canada and commence colonising and working there 
oa these lands and building up the Empire, do you not think that these women, 
either if they remain single and go on towards a cheerful independence or if they 
become mothers of Imperialists, are doing a work which is of immense moment, not 
only in the consolidation of our own position in this generation, but towards the 
ultimate strengthening and consolidation of the Empire which is the centre of all 
our affections? Imperialism in the long run, I think, means nothing more than this— 
protected contentment—a large population living in contentment and rallying round 
the flag which means protection against all enemies, and when you have hundreds 
and thousands of capable women either contented or capable of making others contented, 
you have the germ of the very best and grandest Imperialism, which will secure the 
foundations of this Empire, not only for our generation but for all time to come. 

Mr. J. OBED Surra agreed with what Miss Binnie-Clark had said regarding the profits 
that could be made out of poultry and dairy farming, provided always the persons engaging 
in those occupations had experience and the necessary capital. With reference to 
general farming work he thought that from his experience of settling people on the 
land he had a claim to speak with some personal knowledge of the subject. He knew 
very well that more than one province of Canada was importing immense quantities 
of dairy produce. Take British Columbia; the extent to which that province had to 
import eggs, butter, &c., was a crying shame, and he was not prepared to accept 
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as an excuse that because so many people were going there so much more had to be 
provided. It was quite clear, he agreed, that there was a splendid market for dairy 
produce in every province, that women could undertake that part of farming work, 
and that, given strength, capital and opportunity, they would make a success of it, 
Only the other day there came into his office Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, who had a dairy- 
farm near Victoria which they had sold out, but they were going back in a year, 
They told him they had raised on their farm last year 175,000 eggs which they sold 
at heavy prices in Victoria. He was quite prepared to admit, as he had said, that 
that work could be carried on by women under special circumstances, but he begged 
to differ most sincerely and respectfully regarding the statement that women could 
$ carry on ordinary farming occupations in this, that, or any other land. In the early 
i days of agriculture a great part of the work was, of course, done by hand, but that 
was not so to-day. Farming occupations in Canada required three or four horses to 
the plough, and so on, and he thought he should be voicing the opinion of a great 
many women when he said that woman was not physically capable of carrying on 
farming occupations with machinery and under the necessities of the case that existed 
to-day. In this assertion he thought he was supported by the curricula of the 
Manitoba, Ontario, and other agricultural colleges. How was it that these excellent 
institutions did not teach women ploughing, sowing, reaping and various other things 
hat went to make up the life of the farmer? Instead of that they taught sewing, 
ookery, home management, keeping of accounts, dairying, and laundry. He wished 
ae could clear up a little of the misunderstanding about the lack of homesteads for 
women in Canada. They copied their homestead laws largely from the United States. 
It was found by actual experience, investigated by himself and others on the spot, 
that this Jaw led to the pernicious practice of procuring two homesteads instead of 
one. It frequently happened that a young man engaged to a young woman took 
his homestead and she took hers, and the State got only two people upon two home- 
steads instead of upon one. That was the reason he thought the Canadian Parliament i 
decided that the head of a family should be the only person to have one. A man 
‘ came to his office in Winnipeg and asked why his wife could not have a homestead. 
He told him she could if she were a widow. It would be found, he thought, on con- 
sideration that it was better for the State at large that only men and widows should 
have homesteads free. He was for the present at any rate convinced that the free 
homestead scheme, if advanced in favour of unmarricd women, would lead to the f 
i same disastrous result as in the United States, and that they did not desire. Miss 
7 Binnie-Clark had quoted more than once the saying that women were the best men 
} of the lot. He thought the circumstances under which the remark was made would r 
f show clearly that the women referred to were not farming land. They had heard 
\ about two ladies, Miss Jack May and her partner. He knew Miss May, and in fact 
persuaded her to go out and farm. She did not require much persuading because 
f she was a farmer herc. He was glad to know she was succeeding, but he ventured to 
f say he could count upon the fingers of his two hands all the women who were farming 
land in Canada to-day without the assistance of men, and he dissociated himself 
entirely from the idea that woman alone could pursue general farming in Canada. 

Mr. Jerrrry Burt (Toronto) doubted if there was any country in which in the last 
decade so much had been done by exhibitions, and particularly by demonstration and 
experimental farms and agricultural colleges, as Canada. He thought womans i 
sphere in Canada, if she wished to pursue that career as a single woman, was to be | 
found in Old Ontario, British Columbia, or Central Alberta. It would be most disastrous 
not only for the woman, but for the reputation of Canada, for any woman to start 
grain farming in the West. 

Sir WILLIAM Grey-Witson, K.C.M.G. (late Governor of the Bahamas): To say 
that because it has not been customary for women to perform certain work it 
is therefore not possible for them to undertake it seems to me to contradict flatly 
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that which the history of the last thirty or forty years has clearly demonstrated. Those 
of you who are of my age have seen and must rejoice at the immense ficld that women 
inour time have captured ; and the spheres they have invaded and the useful avocations and 
industries they now pursue are but indications of the dawn of the coming day. In many 
parts of the world in which I have moved it has been the custom—not, I am prepared to admit, 
the best of customs—for the women to do all the agricultural work. In the last colony in 
which I served it was thought infra dig. for a man to do anything in the way of agriculture. 
The major part of the male population did nothing but sponge-pulling, involving physical 
work of which few women would be capable, and had it not been for the women’s agricul- 
tural work, while their lords were away, the men and their families would have had to 
face hunger in the long hurricane season, during which all sponging operations are 
suspended. 

Mr. SrewarT Gray wished to support the views of those who advocated the | 
fitness of women for the land. People in England could hardly understand the capacity 
of women to manage land and stock in Scotland. In the south of Scotland he knew 
of many women who did not only hard work but all the thinking in connection with 
ordinary mixed farming. Indeed, with up to fifty acres of land cultivaied in the way 
the lecturer suggested, he was satisfied that nine-tenths of the country women of 
Scotland could do all that Miss Binnie-Clark had done, and do it well. 

Dr. T. MLLER MAGUIRE reminded the meeting that in 1870 and 1871, when a very 
large proportion of the men of Germany were in France, Germany would have been 
pretty nearly ruined but for the fact that the German women could do a great deal of 
agricultural work; and Bulgaria also at the present moment would be ruined but 
for the fact that the women were doing agricultural work while the men were fighting 
in the field. It was also not to be forgotten that when the Irish peasants used to 
‘emigrate to England for wages, the women attended to the various duties of the farm. 
Indeed he was of opinion that this country lost enormously by the fact that women 
neglected these industries, and that so many of them, instead of engaging in pastoral 
pursuits, were engaged in working soul-destroying machinery. 

Miss TURNER said that being the head of Arlesey College she thought she could tell 
Mr. Obed Smith why the Canadian colleges only taught women to cook and sew and 
so forth. 1t was because men did not like to do that sort of work themselves. Men 
wished to feed well, to have their meals at regular times, and therefore prevented 
t women learning how to do for themselves. For her part she thought that any woman 
i who had stamina and commonsense had very much better go back to the land than 
sit about or run after mothers’ meetings or act as sort of junior curate, as so many 
of our daughters did now. She was doing her best to send women out to Canada or 
other of our Colonies, or to help them to work on the land at home, for there was 
a great opening even in England for women on the land. Scottish women did half the 
labour on the farms in Scotland. She had seen lots of women shearing sheep. When 
she was a girl in Lincolnshire women worked on the land and were much better and 
healthier for it. They did not do that now; wages were better, and some people said 
how much better it was for women to stay at home and mind their babies. Yes, 
but they did not do it. Some of them did not even mend their clothes; they got 

the men off in the morning and spent a good deal of the rest of the day with their — 
a arms folded, leaning against the doors and chatting with their neighbours. Lots of the “sis 
af girls she had been training had gone out to Canada; two had gone to South Africa ec 
7 and two had gone to Australia, but those who had gone to Canada had certainly — n 
i done the best. She taught them to cook and do other things as well as work on the 
= land. Most of them started as domestic helps, but that had only been until they h 
oiled saved enough money to take land of their own. She believed there was not one who \ 
‘hot doing well or would come back to England if she had the chance. 1 
following Miss Binnie-Clark’s example. She thought this scheme of farming 
Would be very much better for them than farming in the Prairie Provinces 
c = 
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The CrAIRMAN: The size and enthusiasm of this gathering show that the lecture , 
has been appreciated. Miss Binnie-Clark has had the courage to put forward definite . 
statements and to let them be criticised, accepted, or denied. I have tho greatest 
respect for men and women who are perfectly clear and definite, and I hold that l 
generalities should be reserved for Chairmen. Tt struck me as I listened that 


there was one section of the female population of England at any rate for whom there 
would be a good opening in Canada, and I cannot help thinking that under Miss 
Binnie-Clark’s direction these vigorous ladies might be turned into what she would call 
women farmers of commercial instinct. I would like to say with regard to a remark that 
was made during the discussion that I do not think the English people are so ignorant about 
Canada as many Canadians think. It is a very small minority in England now who think 
of Canada as a place of cold and of Indians. There is a wide and constantly growing 
appreciation in this land (duc in no small degree to the work of the Institute) of the 
fact that Canada is a great integral part of the Empire. We cannot hear too much 
about it. I ask you to give a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

Miss BINNIR-CLARK briefly replied, and proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding. 


AUSTRALIAN PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 
By J. WATSON GRICE, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.Econ.S. Author of ‘‘ National and Local Finance,” &c. 


Sryce the beginning of the present century all parts of the Empire, in common with 
other progressive communities of the world, have experienced in varying degrees 
an almost continuous rise in the general level of prices of manufactured and raw 
materials and of foodstuffs. The rapid advance in prices has been accompanied by 
enormous expansions in home and foreign trade, great industrial activity, and an 
appreciable increase in the cost of living. In a former article, on the “‘ Rise in Prices 
within the Empire,” which appeared in the January issue of this journal, it was 
pointed out that comprehensive and reliable information for an all-British survey 
was only available for the Home Country, for Canada, and New Zealand. Since 
that date an able report of a searching inquiry into “ Prices, Price Indexes, and 
Cost of Living in Australia,’ conducted by G. H. Knibbs, C.M.G., Commonwealth 
Statistician, has appeared, and corroborates, by the details of Australian research, 
the world-wide experience. From the general advance in world prices since the 
nineties, Australia, like Canada and New Zealand, in their capacity as producing 
countries, have derived very considerable profits: as consumers they have felt some 
reflex effect in the rise of local prices of commodities and of labour costs. Making 
due and necessary allowance for changes in the relation of quantities and values of 
imports and exports, alike at home and in the Dominions, commercial expansion 
and industrial prosperity have been great. While the purchasing power of money 
in the hands of the merchant and the householder has varied, all the evidence provided 
by the statistics of the Australian and other Dominion Reports shows a steady advance 
in the standard of comfort and a general all-round improvement. n 
The volume of trade and the amount of available money and credit are important 
factors in the fixing of prices. A few figures will serve to indicate the experience 
of the Commonwealth during the past ten years when the rise in prices has been 
most marked. In 1901 the total value of all Australian agricultural products was 
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35,000; by 1911 the value had risen to £38,773.678. Her pastoral and dairying 
ots realised in the former year £36,890,000, in the latter £69,832,000. Her 
a trade at the beginning of the century was £92,130,000 or £24 6s. 1d. 
population : ten years later it had grown to £146,449,746 or £32 12s. 4d. 
9 head and in 192 was worth over 156 millions sterling. Australia exported 
901 some 90 million bushels of wheat of a total value of £2,750,000: a decade 
s the value of the 55 million bushels exported was over 93 millions 
Savings Bank depositors have increased from 964,553 to 1,600,112, and 
heir total deposits from 30 millions to 59 millions sterling within the same interval 3 
Eiro deposits in all the Commonwealth Banks of Issue have gone up from 90 
to nearly 150 millions sterling. Meanwhile the average annual consumption per 
head of such commodities as tea, coffee, dried fruits, sugar, bacon, butter, spirits, 
heer, and tobacco has shown a steady, and in some cases a very large, increase. 
It is necessary to bear these facts in mind, as they furnish a useful corrective to 
any one-sided impression which the statistical returns, showing merely increases 
in wholesale and retail prices, might convey, High prices are not in themselves 
necessarily a bad thing, though they may have important results on the development 
and direction of trade, and temporarily on the scale of living of those in receipt of 
wages or relatively fixed incomes. In the case of Australia it is particularly necessary 
to emphasise the recent great expansion in trade and general well-being, inasmuch as 
there has been no concurrent inquiry into movements in wages and salaries. An 
examination of such evidence as is at present available would seem to show that 
Australian experience has been very much that of New Zealand, where the rise in the 
average income has on the whole “ been sufficient not only to preserve the old standard 
of living at the increased prices, but to add considerably to the comforts and common 
luxuries consumed.” A smaller proportion of the total income is now probably in 
normal years necessary for outlay on food, and “ the relative outlay on other items 
than bare necessaries of life is very much greater » than it was at the beginning of 
the century. 

Amidst this very general prosperity a noticeable feature of th 
graphs which abound in the admirable official review of the past forty years is the 
extent to which fluctuations in prices have been due to favourable or adverse seasonal 
effects on the grain harvests and on the wool and meat-producing industries. Droughts 
at times have had very serious influence on the agricultural and pastoral prospects 
of Australia, and in bad years the results on prices have been most marked. In 
the earlier decades, when the great bulk of the population was involved in these primary 
cous, a falling off in the yield of only 20 per cent. had a considerable cumulative 
an on the spending powers of the community and, as a consequence, on prices. 
M mae solution of the problem of dealing with droughts—by irrigation, by schemes 
of Water and fodder conservation, by opening up new and extensive areas, and by 

ee of more varied schemes of mixed husbandry—becomes more ae 
an ects will doubtless become much less marked. At hese projects are being 
in hand on an ever-growing scale and on a national basis; and every ents > 
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as it rolls by, sees the Australian farmer better equipped to cope with climatic draw- 
backs. Improvements must also follow the development of the manufacturing 
industries. At present the primary industries connected with field operations account 
for 61 per cent. of the total annual production of the Commonwealth ; but industrial 
expansion is proceeding at an accelerating rate; ‘‘ many industries have now been 
permanently established on a secure basis, and the statistics of manufactures indicate 
a consistent progress both in regard to the extension of existing industries and the 
establishment of new ones.” 

It was in part due to this growth that the inquiry into movements in prices was 
undertaken by the newly-formed Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics. The preface states that “ the main object of the 
Report is to furnish information as to prices in past years in such a form as to be 
fully comparable with that which it is proposed to publish periodically in the future.” 
With the causes of the fluctuations in prices, except those of a local nature, the inquiry 
was not concerned ; though for the purpose of provoking public interest in the subject 
repeated reference to, and comparison with, the results of investigations in other 
quarters of the globe is made. 

The scope of the investigation includes retail prices, wholesale prices, and import 
and export prices. This division was suggested by the consideration that the 
enormously increased output of gold throughout the world is most likely to be reflected 
in the values of imports and exports; improvements or depression in trade and 
general industrial conditions will probably be evidenced most clearly in fluctuations 
of wholesale prices of goods in bulk; and the actual cost of living may be most 
accurately measured by the retail purchases of consumers. 

In Australia, as elsewhere, the inquiry into retail prices was attended by con- 
siderable difficulties. “Information available was found to be meagre and 
unsatisfactory ; and . . . accordingly it was decided to collect, de novo, information 
for the period 1901-1911 for 46 commodities, to which house-rents were added, from 
30 important centres of population.” The prices obtained were those of the 
“ predominant,” or most frequently sold, class, grade, or quality. For two towns only, 

Sydney and Hobart, was it found possible to extend the inquiry farther back than 
the first year of the century. 

Even the collection of wholesale prices proved no easy task. Jt was soon found 
impossible to obtain comparable returns of representative articles even from the 
capital towns of each State. The attempt was consequently given up, and the 
research was concentrated on the records of prices in Melbourne alone from 1871 
onwards for eighty representative commodities. This restricted inquiry, though it 
entailed a considerable amount of labour, does not compare favourably with the 
scope of the recent inquiries in Canada and New Zealand. Its results are put forward 
as reliable, however, owing to the belief that “ the general conditions affecting wholesale 
prices throughout the Commonwealth are fairly well reflected in the Melbourne 


markets.” 
The groundwork for the investigation of retail prices had been furnished by weekly 
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household budgets in 1910-1911, which disclosed the fact that the total expenditure 
per family (according to the bulk of the returns) was £4 1s. 104d., divided in the 
following proportions: Rent 16:3. per cent. (13s. 3%d.); food, 28-4 per cent. 
(£1 3s. 3}d.) ; clothing, 12:3 per cent. (10s. 1}d.) ; fuel and light 3-4 per cent. (2s. 9d.) : 
other items, 39°6 per cent. (£1 12s. 5d.). As food and house rent are the first essentials, 
and changes in their cost most closely affect the standard of living, the inquiry 
concerned itself mainly with records of these groups :—Groceries (18 commodities), 
dairy produce (7 commodities), meat (21 kinds and joints), and average rents. Prices 
were obtained from representative firms and from house-agents engaged in letting 
“ordinary houses in a fair situation and in a good state of repair.” The general 
results showed that, in Sydney, retail prices in 1911 were nearly 5 per cent. higher 
than the average of the preceding ten years, and 13 per cent. higher than in 1890- 
1899. For Hobart the increases were somewhat smaller. In both towns the 
predominant factor producing the increase was enhanced rents. 

Turning to wholesale prices, the figures which have been obtained from the 
Melbourne markets strikingly confirm the experience of other countries. In order 
to show numerically and graphically the movements in prices, the records of eight 
groups have been examined: (1) Metals and coal; (2) jute, leather, &c.; (3) agri- 
cultural produce, &c.; (4) dairy produce; (5) groceries; (6) meat; (7) building 
materials; (8) chemicals; and an average struck of all the commodities. The 
constituents of each group varied, of course, considerably in price from year to year, 
and the fluctuations of the groups are similarly by no means uniform. But the 
average prices of all the commodities taken together show, on the whole, a steady 
fall from the year 1873 to about the year 1894, and a fluctuating but general rise 
since that date. The decline and the rise are features of world-wide occurrence and 
significance. Various explanations have been suggested, and the problem is still 
awaiting international examination on the lines put forward by ex-President Taft 
more than a year ago. The extent of the fall and rise in Australian prices during the 
period may be roughly shown by the following index numbers, representing the 
average prices of 1911 by the number 1000. In 1873 the index number was 1451, by 
1894 it had fallen to 749. In 1901 it stood at 974, in 1902 at 1051, in 1904 at 890, 
in 1908 at 1115, in 1911 at 1000, and last year at 117+ (for the first nine months only). 
In each case where a sharp rise occurred, the advance was most marked in the group 
comprising food stufis, and was undoubtedly the result of droughts in the previous 
years. Notable instances in recent times were those which occurred in the years 
1896, 1902, 1908, and 1912. : 

Comparisons between various countries can be instituted only with great difficulty 
and should be accepted with many reservations. Habits and customs vary from 
country to country, the standards of comfort and wages differ, and allowance must 
be made for lack of uniformity in the principles on whiċh the figures have been col- 


lected and by which they must be interpreted. This is especially the case when con- 


sidering older countries of limited opportunities and newer countries with ample 


_ Toom for enterprise and expansion. But allowing due weight to these considerat 
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considerable interest attaches to a table which is included in the Report showing by 
comparison the direction and relative extent of the movements in prices in various 
countries, contrasted with Australia. In each case account has been taken of the density a 
and distribution of the population, and the number of commodities included in the 
investigation for each country is given. The first table shows that, taking the prices 

of 1891-1895 as the basis, those of the United Kingdom had by 1911-1912 gone up 

20 per cent., Belgium shows an advance of 27 per cent., Germany 38 per cent., France 

24 per cent., Canada 28 per cent., the United States 29 per cent., New Zealand 6 per 
cent., and Australia (Melbourne) 28 per cent. These figures are an indication of the 
relative increases in wholesale prices; the actual retail prices of the various articles 

in common use, and included in the returns, are, of course, quite another thing. Ac- 


cordingly the second table, showing the current retail prices of commodities in various 
countries, is of special interest as it affords a very tangible clue to the relative cheap- 
ness of ordinary eatables and commodities of a household character. It had been 
found impossible to give absolutely contemporaneous quotations, but the dates are all 
within the past year or two and near enough for practical purposes of comparison. 
At the specified dates, for example, beef varied from 5d. a lb. in Sydney to 11d. in 
Paris; mutton from 4d. in Sydney to 9d. in Germany, and 10d. in France. On the 
other hand potatoes were 151d. per cwt. in Sydney and 114d. in the United States, 
but only 44d. in Belgium. Taking the average for the fourteen commonest and most 
important articles of food, and including coal and petroleum for heating and lighting 
purposes, the relative index numbers were: Australia (1000), Great Britain (890), 
Belgium (932), Denmark (992), France (1410), Holland (1353), Germany (1158), 
Canada (1075), United States (1161), and New Zealand (991). From these figures— 
but remembering that other things must be taken into account—it would appear that 
the United Kingdom is the cheapest country, Belgium, New Zealand, and Denmark 
rank next, Australia and Canada occupy the middle position, while Germany, the 
United States, and France are the most expensive. 

The main outcome of the Report as a whole is a further confirmation of the world- 
wide character of the upward trend in prices, which has taken place during nearly two 
decades and which still continues. How long is this advancing movement likely to 
be maintained? It may be interesting in this connection to quote the views of three 
well-known financial and economic writers of acknowledged authority. Professor 
Irving Fisher of New York, a persistent advocate of an International Commission of 
Inquiry into the causes of the rise in prices, a year ago said “prices will continue to rise 
for another generation at least ”—not continuously, but on an average at the rate of 
about 2 per cent. per annum. Professor Segar, who was a chief witness before the | 

New Zealand Commission last June, was of a similar opinion. “The probability 
seems to be,” he said, “ that the rise in prices will continue for some ten or fifteen 
years. . . . Considerable as has been the rise in prices, we certainly have not yet come 
to the turning-point. We are still in the midst of an era of rapidly-rising prices, 
although we are already confronted with an increase as great as the whole of that which 
d the great Californian and Australian discoveries of gold.” On the other 


followe 
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hand, Professor W. J. Ashley, of Birmingham University, who has paid special atten- 
tion to the problem and whose pamphlet on “ Gold and Prices” has recently been 
published, anticipates that “ the present upward movement will soon come to an end ; 
that then prices will for a time remain on the same level; and that, sooner or Jater, 
the downward march of prices will again be resumed.” The rapid opening-up of new 
areas of supply, and the enormous expansion of Australia and other portions of the 
Empire may eventually prove the last forecast to be correct. 


THE STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G.), in introducing the Hon. A. H. Peake, 
said that Mr. Peake went to Australia about the age of three, and had taken an 
active part in the political life of South Australia for a great many years. He was 
now Prime Minister of the State, and they had assembled to give him a hearty 
welcome. During luncheon Mr. Peake had informed him that amongst his other 
work he was Attorney-General for South Australia for four years, but he was neither a 
barrister nor a solicitor. He (the Chairman) thought that was rather a remarkable 
fact, and one well worth mentioning. 

The Hon. A. H. Praxe said he was pleased to think that the Royal Colonial 
Institute was an institution that was concerned with the Colonies as a whole. It was 
not interested particularly in Australia, but in Canada, New Zealand, South Africa— 
in fact in all the King’s Dominions and the Colonies and Dependencies generally. He 
was glad to have the opportunity of meeting so distinguished a gathering, and he 
heartily thanked the Council of the Institute for their kind invitation. Last week 
he noticed that his friend, Mr. Watt, the Premier of Victoria, had been similarly 
honoured, and had spoken to them not simply about Victoria, but about Australia 
and the Empire. Although the different States of the Commonwealth were very much 
alike, there was amongst themselves as great a difference as there was between 
England and Scotland or Ireland. But there was very much in common. For 
one thing, they were all animated by the same feeling of loyalty, love and affection 
for the country from whence they sprang. He had been asked by a gentleman 
before the luncheon began whether he would supply him with a copy of the figures 
he intended to use. He intended to discard figures altogether and to confine himself 
to a few remarks on the differences between South Australia and the other States. 

Not very long ago they had a very distinguished traveller in Australia, who, after 
visiting all the capitals, was candid enough to say, “ Adelaide for culture’; and, 
modest as they were, they could not deny that it was Adelaide for culture. South 
Australia, in fact, was the Scotland of the Commonwealth and the Athens of Australia, 
North Terrace, Adelaide, was a colonnade of institutions devoted to education, science, 
and art. In addition to the Parliament Houses, they had there the public library, 


* Address by Hon. A. H. Peake, Premier of South Australia, at a City Luncheon given by the 
Royal Colonial Institute on April 10, 1913. 
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of mines, botanical gardens, and zoological gardens. They endeavoured to educate 
the people in all social problems. There was another great thing about South 
Australia, and that was the quality of its farmers and the success of the farming 
industry. No State had done more in the direction of agriculture than South 
Australia. In Victoria and New South Wales they always spoke well of the South 
Australian farmer, because of the scientific way in which he dealt with agriculture, 
and they were always pleased to get farmers from that State. 

Then with regard to the “ White Australia ” policy, that was practically initiated 
by South Australia. When the State was encumbered with the Northern Territory 
it was a question whether that vast country should or should not be developed by 
coloured labour. South Australia said: “ We will not introduce coloured labour” ; 
and from that time the white Australian policy had been the policy of all Australia. 
It was to South Australia that they owed the “ Song of Australia” that was sung 
throughout the length and breadth of the land; it was South Australia who gaye 
to the world “ vote by ballot,” and it was the “ Torrens’ Act” of South Australia 
that gave the simplest method of the transfer of real property. Under that Act a 
transfer of property could be obtained for the modest sum of £1. There was no 
need to look up musty documents. A title was given right away. South Australia, 
again, was one of the first to pass the Married Women’s Property Act, and the State 
was the first to inaugurate woman’s suffrage in Australia. 

Well, these were some of the achievements of which they were proud in South 
Australia, and he thought they counted for much when they remembered that the 
population at the present time was only some 420,000. The Commonwealth had a 
gross external trade of £130,000,000, to which South Australia contributed one-seventh. 
They had a people who were frugal, industrious, pushing, and progressive, and they 
took a great interest in all that concerned the great affairs of the Empire. There 
were no more loyal subjects. They were ready to undertake the responsibilities 
that attached to them, and they looked to the great statesmen of this country to 

guide them aright. Whenever the time should come that the Mother Country 
found herself in trouble she would find sympathetic men at the other end of the 
world who would not only give their best, but give that best willingly. 

Lord Emmorv, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, conveying the thanks 
of the gathering to Mr. Peake for his address, said that gentleman had shown that he 
could combine local patriotism with Imperial patriotism, and that was a tone which 
he (the speaker) liked to note. The more he saw of the working of the Colonial 
Office the more he was convinced that they must avoid anything in the nature of 
interference, or what might even seem like interference, in matters in which such 

interference might have a fissiparous rather than a unifying effect. He felt strongly 
convinced that we were advancing in the direction of unity, more quickly, perhaps, 


Se ee > ae 


than most people thought. We would do more in that direction by the exercise of — 


self-restraint than by bringing forward huge immature schemes of unification which 
would not stand detailed examination. 
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THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.* 


Eart Grey said it was his privilege to introduce Sir Lomer Gouin. He had often 
had the pleasure of listening to speeches from Sir Lomer Gouin, who had never failed 
to enlighten his audience on any subject on which he addressed them, and his speeches 
were always couched in the best language, whether they were delivered in English or 
in French. 

The Hon. Sir Lomer Gourn : I deeply appreciate the hospitality which you have 
so kindly extended to me to-day, and the opportunity offered me of saying a few words 
about Quebec, my native province. But I wish, at the outset, to tell you, my lord, 
how flattered and grateful I feel that you should have consented to preside at this 
function, and to tell you, gentlemen, that I take this kindly act of Lord Grey as a 
great compliment not only to myself, but to my province and to my compatriots, 
who were won so completely by his lordship and his charming family when they 
were amongst us. Their many graceful acts will always remain a cherished memory 
in the hearts of the people of my province. We have in Quebec every factor which 
counts in the making of a prosperous and happy country. The fertility of our soil is 
unsurpassed anywhere in Canada; our mines and huge forests furnish in abundance 
the raw materials for countless industries ; our numerous water powers, equal in extent 
to those of all the other provinces put together, can produce all the electrical energy 
required by a community fifty million people. Our geographical situation and 
the River St. Lawrence, which brings to Quebec and Montreal the over-sea trade of the 
world, give to our merchants and manufacturers unexcelled facilities for building up 
a large home and export trade. Our institutions give equal liberties and privileges 
to all races and all creeds; and by removing every cause for racial and religious 
friction, they promote the full development of their respective abilities. We, in 
Quebec, are satisfied with our very large share of the abundant riches which bene- 
volent Nature has lavished upon Canada, and we look forward to a future full of 
the most brilliant prospects. 

But you, who follow so closely the progress of every part of this great Empire, 
and especially the amazing career of Canada during recent years, are fully aware of all 
these facts. I need not, therefore, dwell upon their attractiveness and value to the 
farmer, the worker, and the capitalist who may be tempted to try their luck in the 
New World, for they are self-evident. I will make bold to say, however, that nowhere 
in Canada are the opportunities for self-betterment, or for safe and profitable invest- 
ments, greater than in Quebec to-day, and those who will come to help us develop 
our natural resources, till our soil, or create industries, will be sure of a warm welcome 


anda rich reward for their efforts and confidence. 


There is something else to which I desire to refer specially, and on which I can speak 
with authority. It is the first time, I believe, that a French-Canadian Prime Minister 


; vot Quebec has been honoured in London as you honour me to-day, and I wish to — 
improve this occasion by telling you how happily and contentedly we, the descendants 


Address by Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin, Premier of Quebec, at a City Luncheon given b 
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of the pioneers of civilisation in Canada, are living under the British flag. Our 
ancestors fought bravely and strenuously to keep this flag out of their country, but 
after the decision of the battlefield had made it their own, they fought no less bravely 
to keep it flying over Canada. Our ancestors did that after they had learnt that in 
the folds of the Union Jack were to be found those principles of freedom and justice 
which, better than laws and decrees, win and keep the loyalty of honest hearts. 

The principles of freedom and justice were there. It was a long time, however, 
before these principles were applied in their entirety. From the end of the eighteenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, mankind everywhere was groping after new 
forms of government which would give to the people more liberty, more prosperity, 
more enlightenment, more dignity. The same movement, with its uplifting and noble 
purpose, was taking place in Canada; and it is our pride, and the full justification 
of the rights we enjoy under the Canadian Constitution, that we, F'rench-Canadians, 
did our full share in alliance with English-Canadians, in securing for our country the 
blessings of free representative institutions and responsible Government. The pros- 
perity of Canada dates from the day when these free institutions were granted to her 
citizens. Freedom and responsibility develop self-reliance, energy, ambition, and latent 
ability—in a word, all the sterling qualities required for the upbuilding of a strong 
and wealthy nation. And, pray, tell me, what nation could look to the future with 
greater confidence and more sanguine hopes than the Canadian nation, sprung as it 
has from the two races which have always been in the van of human progress and 
civilisation, whose native genius has made them pre-eminent in the government of 
men, in industry and commerce, in those arts which embellish our surroundings, 
elevate our thoughts, refine our feelings, and bring charm and poetry into our daily 
life? What other nation possesses such a happy combination of all those elements 
which make for the grandeur, the strength, the prestige of a people ? 

The Entente Cordiale, which now so happily cements by the bond of friendship 

our mother countries, was begun for Canadians on the Plains of Abraham, where 
our ancestors showed their heroism. After having fought against each other, they 
fought together to secure the political liberties now enjoyed by all Canadians. Those 
struggles have served to unite the two races in Canada, and it is our confident hope 
that the ties will become stronger with each succeeding generation, as we realise more 
fully how much each race can contribute to the common welfare and happiness of 
our country. Canada is large enough for each race to multiply and bring to the 
highest degree of perfection the qualities for which they stand pre-eminent, without 
in the least degree hampering each other. Through the combination of Anglo-Saxon 
and French genius, the Canadian people will become, in co-operation with the British 
Empire, a powerful factor for the betterment of mankind at large. 

Such is the great future held out to Canadians, such is the high estate to which 
they can legitimately aspire, and which they will attain, thanks to the wise 
constitution which has been fashioned by her own statesmen and approved by the 
Imperial Government, a constitution which safeguards everyone’s liberty and rights, 
and oppresses no one. 
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You may rest assured, my lord and gentlemen, that my compatrj 

do their full share to the best of their ability—loyally and whole-heg 
the course of Canada towards her brilliant destiny. In union with Great Brita; 

and the sister-nations which constitute the Empire, we wish to Pursue the peace T 

of increasing the sum total of human happiness. To succeed in this endeavour Es 

have only to apply, in the solution of our social, economic, and political problems eos 

ideals of faith, freedom, and justice which have made the strength and ; 


ots will continue to 
rtedly—in shaping 


si ; ; 3 glory of the 
British Empire. And in the furtherance of such ideals, we in Quebec and Canada 


incommon with our brethren in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and all parts 
of the Empire, will be inspired and sustained by our loyal affection and devotion to 
their Most Gracious Majesties, the King and Queen. 

Eart Grey said he did not think those present would be satisfied if he did not 
say how grateful they all were to Sir Lomer Gouin for his address, which, in his opinion, 
had been all too short. He had told them how the men of Quebec—whom he so 
worthily represented—were ready to do their full share with other citizens of the 
Empire in upholding the British Crown. The speech of Etienne Taché, in which he 
said—referring to the loyalty of the men of Quebec—that the last shot in defence 
of the British Empire in the North American Continent would be fired from the 
shoulder of a French Canadian, was a classic in Canada. It was as unnecessary to 
talk about the loyalty of Quebec as it was to talk about the warmth of the sun. Every 
man in the Province of Quebec knew that his individual liberties were wrapped up 
in the folds of the Union Jack, and the strength and security for their rights and 
liberties depended on the strength of the British Crown. The only thing he felt 
inclined to say to Sir Lomer Gouin was that there were perhaps too many in the 
Province of Quebec who were so happy and contented that they found it difficult 
to believe that the British Crown might need their assistance or support. He was 
absolutely convinced, after his seven years’ experience in Canada, that there was no 
more loyal population in any part of the Empire than that of Quebec. On the previous 
occasion on which he presided at one of their luncheons he had had the pleasure of 
listening to an address by Colonel Allen (Minister of Defence for New Zealand). It 
was a pleasant illustration of the value of the Royal Colonial Institute as an Imperial 
factor to tell them that Colonel Allen’s address on that occasion was listened to by 
at least three prominent representatives of the Province of Quebec. Colonel Allen, 
to whom they wished bon voyage, was returning the following day to New Zealand 
by way of Canada, and during the course of his journey would deliver addresses 
in Ontario, and at Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto. On behalf of those present he 
thanked Sir Lomer Gouin for his address, and bade Colonel Allen au revoir. 


ROUND THE EMPIRE: MONTHLY NOTES. 
AUSTRALIA. 


i Melbourne Exhibition. — The Australian Chambers of Manufactures propose to 
hold an All-Australian Exhibition at the Exhibition Building, Melbourne, from Sep- 


tember 13 till about November 15, 1913. This will be the beginning of a series- a5 


IL 
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which the Chambers of Manufactures have determined to hold in the various States, 
A feature of the initial exhibition will be working exhibits or trade processes in 
operation. 


England’s Best Customers.—According to the Board of Trade the following are 


the values of produce and manufactures exported by the United Kingdom to the 
leading countries and self-governing dominions: 
£ 
Tamem a o o a | |... 40,382,767 i 
Australia . : 3 é : : - 5 : . 34,840,701 ; 
United States . . o 0 : : : k -30,065,806 i 
France o 5 ò > . 5 o 5 . 25,585,681 t 
Canada . 5 b : 5 : . : - . 23,003) 5 
South Africa . é s ó . : i P . 21,420,912 ; 
nodiad oo an o St Citra an E 155 i 
Belgium . o 6 : o a 3 3 : . 12,193,306 i 
New Zealand . ; ; > A 5 ; i . 10,390,334 : 


Australia’s Material Prosperity.—Sir Edgar Vincent, chairman of the Dominions 
Commission, speaking at a reception given to them said: ‘“‘I desire to express some of 
he admiration all must feel for the high aspirations of a community which endeavours 
o place welfare before wealth, and regards a high gencral standard of life as preferable 
o great riches. Even if by discarding these means, which you regard as inexpedient, 
your advance has been less rapid. it may well be that it has been more sure” ; and 
Sir Edgar is reported to have said that the Commissioners attached great importance 
to the evidence of the remarkable achievement of Australia in living without fresh 
borrowing overseas during the last ten years. 


Increasing Production Figures.—The latest returns show the following figures 
for production in 1911: Agricultural, £38,774,.000 ; Pastoral, £50,725,000 ; Dairy, poultry, 
and bee farming, £19,107,000; Forestry and fisheries, £5,728,000; Mining, £23,480,000; 
Manufacturing, £50,931.000—Total, £188,745,000. In another table the value of the 
output of manufacturing industries is given as £133,186,500, of which £54,144,000 is 
value added by manufacture. 


Australia’s Tropical North.—Dr. Gilruth (Administrator of the Territory) at a 
public banquet at Darwin is reported to have said that after spending over a year in 
the Northern Territory, and travelling over a great portion of it, he was more firmly 
convinced than ever that there was nothing in the character of the soil or the climate _ 
to prevent the White Australian ideal from being realised. When they considered’ 
the teeming populations of the Malayan Peninsula, extending to within a few hours’ 
sail of this port, and the vast population of the greater East beyond, they must all 
realise that Darwin was the front door of Australia facing east, and also realise the 
vital necessity for building up strong settlements of white people on this northern coast. 
He had no time for the pessimists who were for ever bewailing the inability of the 
white man to compete against the coloured man. There were difficulties to overcome, 
and the thing was to do it. Courage and patriotic self-sacrifice would be required, 
but it could be done. He was confident that this territory would eventually become 
one of the leading and most prosperous States in the Commonwealth and the Empire. 


The Pioneers of Victoria.—An interesting re-union was witnessed at Melbourne 
not long ago, when the early pioneers of Victoria, to the number of nearly 200, were 
present at a social gathering. The president of the Pioncers’ Association was in the — 
chair, and in the course of his address he spoke of himself as having some indirect ~ 
claims to the title of the oldest living pioneer, as he had stood on the Launceston — 
wharf as a boy of seven when Batman and his white companions’ set sail for Port 


p- 
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Philip Bay. lt appeared, however, that the real hero of th 519 
Ross, who stated that he had actually landed in Melbourne e evening w 


A a e aera E 3 : 3 With ES Mr. Ja 
of the city—John Batman—in 1836. He did not claim to ierices origina S 


voyago across from Tasmania, as he was only 2} years ol much ab 
f honoured guest was Mrs. M. A. Kelly, who is now in her han NA time. AS 
; the oldest Australian pioneer living. Mr. H. G. Turner ment year, and probably | 


ee ; PREA ione 
fifty-nine years in Victoria, and was only junior to the resident be ines he had been 
three years. He said he could not claim to be a pioneer in y the narrow Margin of 
` he had never wielded an axe, but he had always taken a 


historical records of Victoria, and had done not a little pioneer; €rest in the 


ng work with his pen. 
Wireless in Australia.—The acting Australian Postm 


z aster-Gene 
the wireless station at Darwin (Northern Territory) now be tal states that 


ing built wi 
£90,000. The station will have a radius of 2000 miles, touching Singapore on ny a 
and, 


r 

j 

f 

3 

and Sydney on the other. It will form the apex of a wireless triangle, of which 

3 Sydney and Perth will be the other points. The surplus electric energy at Port Darwin 

} it is expected, will be supplied to consumers at a low rate. The Darwin station will 

be capablo of communicating with any system which may be established by the 

à British Government. Already wireless stations have been provided at Perth, Adelaide, 

‘ Melbourne, Hobart, Sydney, Brisbane, and Port Moresby (Papua). At Townsville and 

Cooktown masts for new stations are already up, and at Rockhampton arrangements 
are well advanced for completing the equipment. At Geraldton, Esperance, Roeburn, 

: Broome, and Wyndham construction work is being pushed ahead, and it is expected 

that the chain will be completed before the end of the year. 

F 

3 


CANADA. 


New Steamship Service to the West Indies.—It is stated that the Dominion 
Government has completed an arrangement for an improved steamship service between 
Canada and the West Indies, bat the contract is for one year only, no offers for a 
longer period on terms satisfactory to the Government having been received. The 
firm of Pickford & Black, of Halifax, who provided the old service, will now have 
other steamship interests associated with them, and two first-class modern passenger 
vessels will be installed. The ports en route will be the same as under the old contract, 
that is to say, ships will call at all the Islands which are parties to the trade agreement 
between the Dominion and the British West Indies. The new service will demand a 
Government subsidy of $200,000. 


Indian Reserves.—The allocation of reserves for the Indian population of Canada 
has been in practice since Confederation, shortly after which event treaties were entered 
into with the Indian tribes of the North-West, under which they handed over their 
land-titles in return for privileges in specified areas, the payment of annual grants, 
_ and aid in the education of their children. Under these treaties the Indians became 
=the wards of the Government, which undertook to look after their welfare and to 
= Protect them against aggressive interference. Owing, however, to the rapid growth of 

Western Canada, it has become necessary, on more than one occasion, that certain 

Indian reserves should revert to the Government. ‘The practice has been to compensate _ 

the dispossessed tribe and to provide suitable land in another locality. Owing to the 

sg oe, of Calgary, it has been necessary to acquire the reserve of the Sarcee 
ae con ee Re coe of that progressive city. The reserve, of 1.600 acres, 
Che en Me aS Pontnien Government for $160,000, out of which each 

E 4 or his share in the transaction. aE ne S 


Co-operative Credit Banks.— 
agricultural credits EEN 


Hon. W. T. W 


i 
At PE 


i : introduction of a better and cheaper system 
18 to receive the early attention of the Canadian Govern ner 
hite, Minister of Finance, has promised the drafting of 
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for the organisation of co-operative credit banks. The proposed banks, which would 
retain in a locality sufficient money to provide for the potential needs of the district, 
would consist of an aggregation of residents of a definite area. ‘These people would 
subscribe a certain sum, incorporate a bank, and receive deposits from their own 
members and for the benefit of their own members only. Members would be eligible 
to apply for loans up to a certain fixed amount, and all such applications would be 
voted upon by a credit board consisting of persons not eligible to obtain loans. 


New Peak for Mountaineers.—Mount Robson, says the Canadian Magazine, is 
at the moment probably the most talked-of mountain in North America, and one of 
the least known. Until the new transcontinental railway, the Grand Trunk Pacific, came 
within sight of it last summer, this spectacular peak was to the general public almost a 
myth. Even now few adventurers have reached its base, and but one expedition—composed 
of two men—has ascended to its cloud-capped summit. It is said to be the highest 
peak yet discovered in the Canadian Rockies, while its base is the centre of a new 
world of wonders. It overlooks the new railway from a distance of ten miles through 
the Yellowhead Pass. 


West INDIES. 


Lime Industry in Dominica.—One of the most interesting features in connection 
with the recent development of agriculture in the West Indies is the remarkable 
expansion of the lime industry. Dominica is as celebrated for limes as is Grenada 
for spices, and to-day takes the lead among the lime-producing islands. The tempera- 
ture, rainfall, and soil are specially adapted to the successful growing of limes, and 
the trees bear abundant fruit of very fine quality. Last year the exports of limes 
and lime products amounted to the equivalent of no fewer than 355,000 barrels of 
fruit. The variety of uses to which the fruit can be put is of great advantage to the 
grower, as when the demand for fresh fruit is slack, it can be pressed and the juice 
concentrated, or it can be converted into citrate of lime for which there is an in- 
creasing market. Prices in 1912 were very remunerative, and prospects are bright. 


Trade with the United States.—The Bahamas Annual Report for 1911-1912 shows 
a small increase in the revenue combined with a satisfactory decrease in the expenditure 
of the colony. The revenue for 1911-1912 was £85,592, and the expenditure £82,676. The 
imports during the year 1911 were valued at £311,095, a decrease of £17,919, whilst the 
exports were £207,238, an increase of £18,952. Of the latter the sponge industry 
accounted for £111,381, sisal coming next with £44,855, and lumber third with £31,496. 
The whole of the sisal crop is exported to the United States, which took nearly one 
half of the exports, whilst the United Kingdom bought not quite one-seventh of the 
total production and imported little more than one-quarter of the imports. 


AFRICA. 


New Coinage for West Africa.—The designs for the new silver coinage for 
British West Africa haye now been approved, and it is understood that the coins 
will be issued as soon as the mint is able to produce them. ‘Their nominal value 
will be 2s., 1s., 6d., and 3d., and their dimensions and weight the same as those 
of the corresponding United Kingdom coins. By introducing a distinctive local 
currency, based upon a reserve of gold and securities, it is hoped to establish the 
monetary conditions in British West Africa on a sound basis. The supply of coin 
and management of the reserve will be entrusted to a currency board, the reserve 
to be held in London. ‘The coin will be issued at appointed places in British West 
Africa against prepayment made in sterling, either at the place of issue or in London. 
In the former case, the issue will be made at par, while in the latter a premium 
will be charged. Holders of the new coinage and of United Kingdom silver will 


have the right to tender their coins for conversion in British West Africa at a fixed 


rate of exchange into sterling money to be issued in London. 
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South African Defence Force.—In connection with the recent registration of 
adult males between the ages of 17 and 21, it has been announced that no fewer 
than 53,000 persons have voluntarily offered themselves for military training. The 
Defence Council has intimated that the number is very much in excess of present 
requirements, and has provisionally recommended that 25,000 men should be trained. 


Interesting Orphanage Experiment.—An arrangement has been made with the 
Government by which some forty-five children belonging to the Potchefstroom Orphanage 
have been indentured for five years to the pottery works at Olifantsfontein, near 
Pretoria. After a probationary period of three months the children have expressed 
themselves quite content, and it is intended, after their third year there, to pay them 
journeyman’s wages. The children are given a course of education during part of 
each day, 


Coal Deposits in West Africa.—Since the recent announcement of the discovery 
of extensive coal deposits at Udi, in Southern Nigeria, various tests and analyses 
have been made, both by the Union Government and by the Imperial Institute in 
London, the results of which show the quality of the coal to be equal to two-thirds that of 
the best Welsh coal. The development of coalfields would prove a valuable impetus 
to the trade of this rich district, besides providing cheap fuel for the two Nigerias. 
The lignite deposits west of the Niger are believed to be valuable, and appear to 
vary from 15 to 120 fect in thickness. The “Consular and Trade Report” states 
that a survey for the construction of a railway to connect the coalfields with the river port 
of Onitsha, is now being carried out. 


INDIA. 


Improvements at Delhi.—The vacant ground outside the walls near the Lahore 
Gate has been selected as the best site for the expansion of the city, says the “ Pioneer 
Mail,” one important feature being the proximity of the railway. Plots will be let on 
lease for the erection of shops and dwelling-houses, and the architectural plans will be 
such as to ensure the new buildings being compact and orderly. An extensive scheme 
is on foot to model the sanitation of Delhi on the lines which have proved to be so 
successful in Bombay. A good deal of levelling and draining is required in the swampy 
ground along the west bank of the Jumna, to prevent damage by floods in the rainy 
season. An interesting experiment has been made in the palace in Delhi fort, one 
room of which has been furnished with the idea of presenting an exact reproduction 
of a palace interior in the seventeenth century. The carpets, furniture, and ornaments 
are all of Moghul pattern, such as were in use in the time of Shah Jahan. The effect 
is pleasing, after the bareness of the modern style, and it is hoped that more rooms 
will be similarly treated. Applications from many of the ruling chiefs for the allotment 
of land for houses in New Delhi are now reaching the Government. 


Industrial Advisers for India.—The Mysore Government has given orders for 
a separate Department of Industries and Commerce to be constituted in the State, under 
the direction of Mr. A. Chatterton, C.I.E. The principal functions of the director 
will be to assist private individuals by giving advice, loans, or whatever may be 
necessary to enable them to start industries and new business concerns, such as the 
installation of mills, presses, irrigation and pumping plants, rice hulling machinery, eto. 
The Department will also be prepared to furnish, as far as possible free of cost, 
estimates, prospectuses, and articles of association to private capitalists and to bodies 
of persons starting industrial concerns. Other duties calculated to further the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce will be the collecting and maintaining of correct statistics 
for the State as well as for the important trade centres, and a special study of the 


_ markets for Mysore products. There will also be an information bureau, and a museum 
of industrial machinery and commercial products. The Government has placed 50,000 
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rupees at the disposal of the director for advances on weaving, sugar cane, and silk- 
reeling experiments. 


Indian Sugar.—According to the “Consular and Trade Report,” India has produced 
about 2,500,000 tons of sugar annually for the past two years, and in addition to 
this, which is consumed locally, refined sugar forms about 60 per cent. of the total 
value of imported articles of food. The fact that a country which produces one- 
third of the world’s recorded cane crops should have to import refined sugars on such 
a large scale, is arousing official interest with regard to the possibilities of establishing 
a modern industry. The local governments are preparing reports on areas suitable 
for central factories, but the outlook is not altogether favourable. At present, nearly 
all the cane is grown by small holders, each of whom makes his own ** gul” or crude 
sugar, and the factories would run the risk of being deprived of their source of supply 
whenever market conditions favoured the natives making their own “gul.” The 
imported sugar is almost entirely the product of Java and Mauritius, where it is 
produced on the plantation system and manufactured on a large scale by means of 
modern methods. There are only two sugar mills in the Bombay consular district, 
both of which are at Poona. 
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UNITED KINGDON. 


New British Cable Service.—' The new cable direct from Land’s End (England) 
o Hongkong by way of Suez, Aden, Colombo, Penang. and Singapore, is to belaid 
wig the present year. The Malta section to Alexandria is already finished, so 
that about 9,000 miles remain to be completed out of a total distance of 12,000 miles. 
The section from Colombo to Penang is expected to be ready by July, and work on 
the other sections is to begin shortly. With the exception of a small land cable 
from Alexandria to Suez, the whole line will be under sea. It is said to be the 
largest cable ever laid, and is estimated to cost about £1,500,000. At present the 
time taken to transmit a 20-word message from Bombay to London is 24 hours, 
while the distance from Colombo to Bombay occupies another hour or hour and a 
half. By the new cable it will take only ten minutes to transmit a message from 
Colombo to London, while the cost of cabling will be greatly reduced. By means 
of the “slot”? system the message is mechanically transmitted from section to section, 
and is not touched by hand till it reaches its ultimate destination, thus reducing 
to a minimum any chances of mutilation in retransmission. The cable will be under 
European management, and will be worked entirely by European operators. 


REVIEWS. 
PAX BRITANNICA. 


Ir we cannot agree with Benjamin Franklin's dictum that “there never was a good 
war or a bad peace,” it can at least be applied to the war of 1812-1814. To celebrate 
the hundred years of Anglo-American peace since the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, 
Mr. Perris has written an able, if not entirely convincing, book dealing with the 
growth of the Pav Britannicu.” But, though the author brilliantly unfolds the main 
course of British history and shows that there has always been a force making for 
unity and eventually for peace, he does not convince us that the great forces of 
nationalism will be sunk in cosmopolitan altruism. In other words, though economic 
forces may precipitate or retard wars, the effacement of nationalism alone can bring 
about a permanent peace. 
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* Pax Britannica: A Study of the History of British Pacification. By H, S. Perris. Post 8vo. 
Pp. xvi-319. London and Toronto : Sidgwick & Jackson. 1913. 5s. 
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An examination of Mr. Perris’s volume reveals the fac 
its present pre-eminent place by the combination of two opp 
peace. Wherever may be placed the expansive germ of our nati ‘ 
Wessex, in Mercia, or in Northumbria, it is war and not ron lonality, 
towards the primeval centre the diverse elements of which tee which h 
now composed—Scotland alone forming an apparent but not real wend Kingdom is 
interesting opening chapters it is clearly shown that the warring T Duon In the 
by force into one more or less united people, and that the progress Pa „were welded 
national consciousness was brought about by the agency of war. On coe towards 
our advance towards greatness was rendered possible by our coment other h 
from attack and our unique position on the highways of commerce. Tae 

possible to apply to Europe the lessons that Mr. Perris would deduce from tee it is 
of Britain is at least an open question. There are doubtless some who believe tha 
just as a national consciousness has been created in Britain, in which has been fee me 
the disintegrating separatism of diverse races, so will an international eons 
be aroused in Europe. But the millennium of universal brotherhood, although it a 
be hastened by the Paw Britannica, seems more likely to be achieved through ne 
Teutonic doctrine of force than by means of Anglo-American peaceful persuasion. 

In an otherwise excellent and well-written book, in which the author takes a clear 
and well-focussed view of the main course of British history, it is unfortunate that 
he should occasionally drag into his arguments events that are of too recent occurrence 
to enter upon the historical perspective. It is as yet too early to speak of the 
“phenomenal success of the grant of self-government to the former South African 
Republics.” We confess that, as we are studying the growth of the Pax Britannica, 
we should prefer to view South African affairs from the standpoint of 1963 instead 
of 1913. As the main object of Mr. Perris’s book is to prove that “the resort of 
law has proved a cheaper and surer road to justice than was the resort to war,” 
: and to show that ‘‘the history of our civilisation in the light of this new conception 

appears as a steady enlargement of the areas within which law and order reign 

supreme,” it is just as well to get a longer view before coming to a definite conclusion. 

It may be true that “naval power is nothing but a clumsy temporary device which 
must give way, before long, to the exemption of neutral commerce from capture 
and to the policing of the seas by an international force,” but even policemen have 
been known to quarrel among themselves. With Mr. Perris’s conclusion that “it 
is the best nations that have the widest relations—those chosen for a high destiny 
whose roots have been watered by so many streams,” and with his pious aspiration 
that “ English history is a wonderful story of blended racial influences and abilities 
and “will inspire us, if we read it aright, to be the missionaries and pioneers of the 
world’s peace” few will be disposed to quarrel. ; 
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EXPLORATION OF NEW GUINEA, 


THE narrative, written by Captain Rawling,* of the ‘expedition to the Dutch portion of New 
Guinea organised by the Ornithologists’ Union is not only of great interest but gives the 
reader a good insight into the difficulties attending travel in that almost unknown 
country. The expedition left England in October 1909 under the leadership of Mr. 
à W. Goodfellow, a noted ornithologist, and arrived in New Guinea early in the following 
J year. In addition to the six Europeans, the Dutch authorities supplied forty Javanese” 
j soldiers and their necessary convict carriers; ten Gurkhas were obtained from Dar- 
] jeeling; and coolies were recruited from Amboina, and at a later period from Boetan 
and Macassar. Unfortunately the climate proved too much for all but eleven, of 


* The Land of the New Guinea Puomi i i J 
X ; ygmies. By Captain C. G. Rawling. 8yo. Map and 
ap xvi-366. London: Seeley, Service & Co. 1913. 32 0z.—16s. a S 
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whom four were Gurkhas and four were Europeans. Eighty-three per cent. of the 
expedition were invalided out of the country and the losses by death reached twelve 
per cent. of the total number. It is evident, as Captain Rawling shows, that, however 
rich this portion of New Guinea may be in mineral or tropical products, the climate 
at present prevents the economic exploitation of its riches. But, although the results 
of the expedition cannot be measured from a commercial point of view, from a scientific 
and geographical standpoint they were highly important. Large collections of birds, 
mammals, reptiles, butterflies and moths were secured for the first time from this 
portion of Western New Guinea; a new and unknown race of pygmies was discovered; 
a range of mountains containing the greatest precipice in the world was surveyed and 
mapped; new snow-capped mountains were discovered, and many great rivers, 
swollen by the almost continuous rainfall of the interior, were explored; and a long 
stretch of the coast-line was carefully surveyed. 

Of the pygmies Captain Rawling gives many interesting particulars. Those that 
were measured—evidently only the most daring and hardy of the tribe, and therefore 
probably the tallest in stature—gave an average height of 4 feet 8% inches, while their 
neighbours living within ten miles averaged 5 feet 6} inches. The ordinary natives 
were men of splendid physique who had only once seen white men for an hour or 
so. But they could not be persuaded to aid the expedition by manual labour, nor 
to accompany its members beyond the imaginary boundaries which marked the limits 
of their tribal territories. The great precipice which formed a mighty ravine against 
any advance by that route into the interior was eighty miles or more in length, and 
had a sheer drop of six thousand five hundred feet. Moreover, the rivers presented an 
almost insuperable barrier to the travellers owing to their width and the swiftness of 
the current. A vivid and exciting account of the final crossing of one of these streams 
is given in chapter xxi. It is unnecessary to describe Captain Rawling’s book in 
detail. It gives an excellent account of the country, the difficulties of communicating 
with the natives whose language was unknown, and the greater difficulties of cutting 
through the dense tropical vegetation that barred advance. Valuable descriptions of 
the natives, their manners and customs, arts and handicrafts, are given; and the 
volume is illustrated by excellent photographs and by maps. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
(By the LIBRARIAN, R.C.I.) 


Butler, A. J.—The Treaty of Misr in Tabari: An Essay in Historical Criticism.  8yo. 
Pp. 87. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Henry Frowde. 1913. 8 oz.—ds. 


In this essay Dr. Butler returns to the obscure and difficult subject of the Mohammedan 


conquest of Egypt and limits the scope of his monograph to an examination of the Treaty 
of Misr as described by Tabari. 


Sampson Rajapakse, Mudaliyar : A Memoir, with a Sketch of the Salagama Sinhalese, their Chiefs 
and Clans. 4to. Portrait. Colombo: H. W. Cave & Co. 1912. 


A short history of the Salagama people in Ceylon and of the clans and families which 


achieved predominance in the community and more particularly of that distinguished 
philanthropist, the late Mudaliyar Sampson Rajapakse. 


Prout, W. T.—Lessons on Elementary Hygiene and Sanitation, with Special Reference to the 
Tropics. 8vo. Pp. xx-184. London: J. & A. Churchill. 1913. 12 0z.—2s. 6d. 


Dr. Prout, who has been Principal Medical Officer in Sierra Leone and is Medical Adviser 
to the Colonial Office, has here expanded certain lectures that were delivered to students òf 


tropical hygiene. In clear, concise, and simple language all that is essential for the 
maintenance of health in the Tropics is conveyed in a series of fourteen lessons. 


Field, Captain Alan.—“ Verb. Sap.” ongoirgto West Africa. 12mo. Ilust. Pp. 351. London: 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson. 1913. 12 oz.—2s. 6d. 


This is the third edition of this useful and comprehensive guide as to what to do and 
what to avoid in West Africa. An indispensable book for the newcomer. 
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Baden-Powell, Sir Robert.—Boy Scouts beyond the Seas: My World Tour. Post |8vo. 
Illust. Pp. 250. London: C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 1913. 20 oz.—2s. : 


A description of General Baden-Powell’s tour of inspection illustrated by his own sketches. 


Waddy, Stacy—The Great Moghul: Stories of Akbar the Mighty Emperor of India. Post 8vo. 
Pp. xiv-306. London: Constable &. Co. 1913. 160z.—6s. 
The author of this book is head master of King’s School, Parramatta, N.S.W. It 
is intended primarily for boys, and presents in a vivid and interesting manner the main 
features of the life of Akbar. 


Madan, A. @.—Lala-Lamba-Wesa and English Dictionary. 12mo. Pp. 328. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. London: Henry Frowde. 1913. 12 oz.—l0s. 6d. 


The talonted author of this work modestly states that although it is called a dictionary 
it would be more accurately described as a collection of materials for a dictionary. Mr. 
Madan deals with some of the less-known languages of Northern Rhodesia. Lala is the language 
of the region in which Livingstone ended his life. 


The Handbook of Cyprus. Revised and edited by H. C. Lukach and D. J. Jardine. 12mo. Map, 
plans, and illust. Pp. xi-107. London: Edward Stanford. 1913. 12 oz.—ds, 


This is the seventh edition of this excellent guide which was originally written by Sir 
J. T. Hutchinson and Mr. Œ. D. Cobham. In its present form the work is an invaluable 
aid to those who wish to learn something of the present conditions and past history of 
this most interesting island. Especially interesting are the sections devoted to a description 
of the many Cypriot antiquities and places of interest rendered famous in the dawn of 
history in the Mediterranean and the story of art, but not less valuabie to the tourist are 
ihe sections describing the natural history, the religious and general conditions of the people, 
the administration, and means of communication within the island. 


Handbook of Trinidad and Tobago, for the use of Settlers. Edited by Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 
Collins. Post Svo. Maps and illust. Pp. 145. Trinidad: Government Printing 
Office. 6d. 


A well-illustrated and useful guide prepared under the auspices of the Government by 
a Committee of the Board of Agriculture. 


Gaunt, Mary.—Hvery Man’s Desire. Post Svo. Pp. 341. London: T. Werner Laurie. 6s. 


A well-written and interesting novel dealing with life in West Africa. The authoress 
describes the Gold Coast. There is plenty of local colour. 


Clifford, Sir Hugh.—Malayan Monochromes. Post Svo. Pp. 312, London: John Murray. 
1913. 160z.—6s. 


This book contains a number of vivid sketches of Malayan life in the form of fiction. 
Sir Hugh Clifford knows Further Asia thoroughly and writes with a keenness of vision and 
intensity of feeling that, quite apart from their literary value, make his stories peculiarly 
interesting to the English reader. The psychology of the Malay as presented in these 
fascinating tales—which although full of action are never melodramatic, and though full of 
local colour are not overloaded with their environment—supplies Sir Hugh Clifford with the 
mainspring of his sketches, 


West, Christopher.—Canada and Sea Power. PostS8vo. Pp. 172. Toronto: McCleland & 
Goodchild, 42 Adelaide Street West. 1913. 12 oz.—S$l« 


The keynote of Mr. West’s book is struck ‘in the introduction, in which the author 
writes: “Taking a backward glance at their history, the Canadian people may say they 
have not wounded any nation’s self-respect by wars of aggression. Indeed, if it had not 
been for the one exception of the Boer war they could wear the white flower of a blameless 
national life, for all their other wars have been waged in the defence of their own soil.’ 
For the rest it is founded upon the theories enunciated in Mr. Norman Angell’s “ Great 
Illusion,” and the author never pauses to inquire how it is that Canada has been enabled 
to wear the white flower on which he sets so great a store. 


Talbot, P. Amaury.—In the Shadow of the Bush. Svo. Map and Ilust. Pp. xiv-500. 
London: William Heinemann. 1912. 48 oz.—l&s. 


Illustrating his subject by a collection of folk-stories and legends, Mr. Talbot describes 
the lifo and 


customs of the Ekoi people of Southern Nigeria and seeks to interpret for 

eile Xi readers the ideas and ania of the native a The author, who is engage 
Wee an political service, shows a close acquaintance with native thought, and H 

= pe valuable contribution to ethnology, not only because Mr. Talbot is gifted with 
insight into native character, but also because, owing to his wide knowledgo of comparative 
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ethnology, he is able to interprot tales and legends that would otherwise seem inconsequential 
and childish to the ordinary reader. He finds that the religion of the Ekoi people has 
many points in common with that of ancient Egypt, and his researches carry us far back 
into the childhood of the world, to the cults of tho Mediterranean races and to the Minoan 
tree and bird worship of prehistoric antiquity. Viewed from this standpoint the beliefs 
of the Ekoi have a fascinating interest for the student. Mr. Talbot’s volume, which is 
well illustrate], shows that the lonely bush—that is, lonely for the white man—is full 
of interest for the cultured European who is large-minded enough to study carefully the 
people with whom he may come into contact. a 


Morse, Hosea Ballou.— The Trade and Administration of China. vo. Map. {Pp. viii-466. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1913. 32 oz.—1l0s. 6d. 

A revised edition of this able and authoritative work, which was first issued in 1907, 
Mr. Morse, much of whose life has been spent in the service of the Chinese Government, 
has a thorough grasp of his subject. He writes with authority upon the economic history 
and the administration of China. : 


Wallace, Haroid Frank.—The Big Game of Central and Western China: being an Account 
of a Journey from Shanghai to London overland across the Gobi Desert. 8vo. Tllust. 
Pp. xviii-318. London: John Murray. 1913. 15s. 

A book of uncommon interest both to the sportsman and to the general reader: to the 
former because Mr. Wallace describes the habits and natural history of animals that are 
little known—his bag consisted of less than a score of animals—to the latter because he 
passed through countries that are scldom visited and writes of places that are out of the 
general track of travellers. 


Ellenberger, D. Fred.—History of the Basuto, Ancient and Modern. 8vo. Pp. xxii-396. London: 
Caxton Publishing Co. 1912. 30 0z.—7s. 6d. 

The labours of the Rev. D. F. Ellenberger, a missionary of the Paris Evangelical Mission 
Society, have extended over a period of forty-five years. At the request of Sir Herbert 
Sloley, Resident Commissioner of Basutoland, he was persuaded to put in permanent form 
the extensive notes ho had made during this long residence in South Africa— notes which 
have been translated into English by Mr. J. C. Macgregor, Assistant Commissioner, under 
the auspices of the Basutoland Administration. These facts bespeak for this valuable and 
authoritative work tho closest attention of the student of ethnology. Mr. Ellenberger’s 
book traces the history of the Basuto from the earliest period of the tribal history of the 
Bushmen and Basuto, and virtually stops at the year 1833, when, with the arrival of the 
Paris missionaries, the modern history of Basutoland may be said to commence. The author 
has naturally tapped all native sources of information, and the collection of traditions which 
he has gathered together is as remarkable in its detail as is the later history of this 
interesting people as recorded by Mr. Ellenberger. In addition to the history proper there 
is a mass of ethnological information which makes the book one of uncommon value. 


Torday, E.—Camp and Tramp in African Wilds: A Record of Adventure, Impressions, and 
Experiences during many Years spent among the Savage Tribes round Lake Tanganyika 


and in Central Africa. Svo. Map and Illust. Pp. xv-316. London: Seeley, Service 


& Co. 1913. 32 oz.—16s. 

Mr. Torday seems to have been uncommonly successful in his dealings with African 
natives, which means that he is gifted with intuition and sympathy. His experiences have 
been chiefly among the tribes of the Congo regions, and more especially the Bambala, the 
Bahuana, and Bapindi. This book, which is well written and profusely illustrated, speaks 
highly of the Congo natives, whose devotion and valour Mr. Torday is ever ready to praise. 


Machar, Agnes Maule.—Stories of the British Empire for Young Folks and Busy Folks. 8vo. Jllust. 
Pp. xiv-356. London: Elliot Stock. Toronto: Wiliam Briggs. 1913. 32 oz.—6s. 

This book, which is primarily intended for young readers, is divided into two parts. The 
first contains stories of the earlier period of British history—Boadicea, St. Columba, Alfred, 
Harold, Becket, Wycliffe, Wolsey, &c.—and the second describes the period of expansion 
which set in with Queen Elizabeth. The volume can be honestly recommended as & 
suitable gift-book, and should be read by every boy and girl who desires to know something 
of our stirring history. 


Plehn, G. — Das Trockenfarmen im Westen der Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika. Map — 


and Illust. 4to. Pp. 49. Hamburg: L. Friederichsen & Co. 1913. 8 oz. 


One of the useful publications issued by tho Hamburgischen Kolonialinstitut. The 
author is German Consul in Denver, the centre of the dry-farming districts, and gives an 
interesting account of the wonderful transformation brought about by dry-farming methods 


in Colorado, Utah, and Middle Alberta. 
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Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa; Sessão oferecida pela Sociedade aos! Representantes da 
A Inglésa. 8vo. Pp. 19. Lisboa: Tipografia da Coelho da Cunha, Breto & 

a. 3 
A report of a special meeting of the Lisbon Geographical Society convened in honour of 
the visit of British journalists to the Portuguese capital. It contains an excellent address 
t in English by General Machado, Vice-President of the Society and formerly Governor of 
; Mozambique, reviewing. the close connection between Great Britain and Portugal as colonising 

nations. ; 


Aston, Brigadier-General G. G.— Staff Duties and other Subjects. 12mo. Pp. xi-206. 
London: Hugh Rees. 1913. 10 oz.—3s. 6d. 

4 Embodies a course of lectures delivered at Bloemfontein to the first fifty Staff Officers 

selected by the Union Government to train and administer the Citizen Forces. 


Thomas, Northcote W.— Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples of Nigeria, 
Illust. 3 vols. 8vo. London: Harrison & Sons. 1913. 48 oz.—l2s. 

This important report by the Government Anthropologist of Nigeria gives an exhaustive 
account of the laws and customs and language of the Ibo peoples of Nigeria. It is a careful 
and systematic survey, admirably concise and well-balanced in its treatment, and illustrated 
with a number of excellent photographs. ‘The second and third volumes contain a collection 
of native proverbs and folk-tales, a grammar of the language, and an English-Ibo and 
Ibo-English dictionary. 


Ross, Edward Halford—The Reduction of Domestic Flies.  Illust. 8vo. Pp. viii-l05. 
London: John Murray. 1913. 16 0z.—ds. 
The object of this book is to bring to public notice the necessity for the reduction of 
_ domestic house-flies in towns and rural districts. Mr. Ross shows how flies are instrumental 
in the spread of certain diseases, and discusses their connection with epidemics, their habits, 
the organisation of an anti-fly campaign, and the necessity for specding-up the process of 
sanitary education. In fact Mr. Ross is a practical exponent of the popular revue “ Kill 
that Fly.” His book is admirably practical, and not in the least technical or above the heads 
of ordinary readers. ; 


Mansfield, Ernest.—Ralph Raymond. Post Svo. Pp. 344. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
F- 1913. 16 oz.—6s. 

An exciting novel, full of incident, in which the characters do not always act with the 
circumspection expected in real life. Mr. Mansfeld is at his best when describing the 
Goldsborough Rush in New Zealand, with which country he is evidently well acquainted. 


Bacon’s Large-Scale Atlas of London and Suburbs (Revised Edition), with an Alphabetical 
Index of over 20,000 Names. Edited by Wiliam Stanford. London: G. W. Bacon 

& Co. 1913. 30s. 5 
No more useful or complete atlas of London has beon issued. The new edition contains 
= & number of special maps showing the districts covered by local authorities, such as the 
= Port of London, Water Supply, Electric Supply, Police, Parliamentary Divisions, Metropolitan 
_ Boroughs, &c. Tho maps are admirably clear, and the index of streets is very full, The 

outer suburbs and the home counties are shown in separate maps. 


Mercer, W. B., Collins, A. C., and Robinson, J. R. W.—Uhe Colonial Office List for 1913. 
8vo. Pp. xlviii-695. London: Waterlow and Sons. 40 oz—1ba. ay 
Year by year the “ Colonial Office List” grows in size and usefulness. The present issue 

contains over seven hundred pages and is provided with numerous maps. 


Sands 4 McDougals South Australian Directory for 1913. Adelaide and London : Sands 
& McDougall. Sands & MecDougall’s Directory of Victoria for 1918. Melbourne & 
London: Sands & McDougall. 


Hom, Dr. A. E, and Mayer, Dr. T. Fe Ge—Leport on certain Outbreaks of Yellow Fever in 
= IDIO and 1911. Folio. Pp. 10%. London: Waterlow & Sons, 1913, 20 oz. a 


The material for this report has been supplied by various officers of the oe of eB 
PORR 
ái 


and other Departments of the Colonies concerned, supplemented by the ae 4 
Marshall (Scientific Secretary to the ‘Entomological Hesearch Committee), M. ou 
(Chef de l'Institut Pasteur), and Dr. Harold Seidelin: 


in Canadian Dictionary and Phrase Hook. Seo. Vy, 68: Winhipem Maiitoha: : 
Sandilands, 56 Adelaide Street. 1912, 4 G#=—1s, ae 
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A new edition of a useful little book which was noticed in these. columns some months 
ago. Tho author claims that this work is the “ first dictionary ever printed in Canada,” 
It will be of considerable use to the newcomer, as it contains a number of words that are 
used in a sense different from their meaning in this country. We gather that “ cold feet” 
should not go to Canada; that if they do they will probably be arrested as “ vags” or 
have to “hike” to the next city; that a “hash-slinger” is the polite phrase for a waiter; 
and that a “plug hat” is the Western Canadian equivalent for the silk hat of ultra. 
respectability. 


+ 5 
Hogg, James Edward.—Insurance Law in Australasia. Post Svo. Pp. 232. Sydney 
- Law Book Co. Melbourne: Charies F. Maxwell. 1912. 


Thompson, W. Wardlaw.—The Sea Fisheries of the Cape Colony. 12mo. Pp. viii-163, 
Cape Town and Pretoria: T. Masken Miller. 1913. 12 oz.—4s. 6d. 

A most timely and useful book. The author approaches the subject from the historical 
standpoint, describes the growth of the fishing industry in Cape waters, and shows how 
important it may become in the immediate future. Tho rich fishing grounds of L’Agulhas 
are a valuable asset to the Cape Province. A section deals with the fresh-water fishes 
of South Africa. 


Murdoch, Walter—The Australian Citizen: An Elementary Account of Civic Rights and Duties. 
12mo. Pp. 243. Australia, New Zealand, and London: Whitcombe & Tombs. 

1912. 8 oz.—ls. 9d. 

An ablo and useful little book, primarily intended for use in schools, but whien will 
appeal to all who take any interest in their duucs as citizens. Mr. Murdoch commences 
with a short account of the theory of government, and proceeds to describe the ‘work carried 
on through its agency. Further sections describe the organs of government—the legislature, 
judiciary, &c., and the duties of citizenship, with special application to Australia. 


Mission d’Ollone: Langues des Peuples non Chinois de la Chine, par le Commandant d’Ollone 
le Capitaine de Fleurelle, le Capitaine Lepage, ct le Lieutenant de Boyve. to. 
Pp. 244. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte. 1912. 
Mission d’Ollone: Écritures des Peuples non Chinois de la Chine; quatre dictionnaires Lolo 
et Miao Tseu dressés par le Commandant d’Ollone. 4to. Pp. 301. Paris: Ermes 
Leroux. 1912. 


Bartolo, Augusto.—Admiral Troubridge: A Page of Maltese History retold. Svo. Pp. lô. 

Malta. 1913. 

Dr. Bartolo relates the story of the celebated blockade of Malta and the part played by 

Admiral Troubridge in relieving the distress that prevailed in the island. The account 

oe Troubridge’s services will be read with pride and gratification by Maltese and British 
alike, 


[The Editor will be glad to receive correspondence, which should be typewritten — 
if possible, but he cannot undertake to reply to letters or return articles.] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Very few people realise that King George has many hundreds of thousands of 
loyal subjects who live under alien flags. A certain proportion of the Fellows of the 
Royal Colonial Institute has always been drawn from these 
éxpatriated communities, and recently, at the instance of the 
President and Council, the Editor of Unizep Empire paid a flying 
visit to some of them in the principal South American centres, A brief account of this 
tour will be found elsewhere. Among other things it has led to the collection of | 
= facts and figures in connection with Britons in the two Americas. In Chicago 
there lives probably the largest British ‘community on foreign soil, numbering 
400,000, including, of course, a large proportion of Canadian origin. In San 
Francisco there are over 40,000 and in California altogether some 200,000 born 
in Great Britain. The tragedy which attended Empire Day celebrations in San 
Francisco was referred to in the last number of the Journal., Portland, Oregon, also 
has a large British community, and the numbers in the Eastern cities of the United 
States—New York, Philadelphia and Boston particularly—but especially those in 
California, are large enough to support a whole series of social and philanthropic 
associations, of which the best known are the Society of the Sons of St. George, the 
' St. Andrews’, Caledonian and Hibernian societies. Hostels are run for the accom- 
modation of young Britishers, and clubs provided with British papers help to keep 
them in touch with their Motherland. There is a British California Association 
and even a British press, in which a prominent place is taken by the British 
_ Californian and the Western British American of Chicago. Turning southward, we | 
find that Guatemala has a British male population of 120, of whom no less than $ 
80 are Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute! Chile has not had an Honorary + 
‘Secretary of the Institute hitherto, but is just starting, and should secure a good 
membership from her British community of 18,000, of whom some 6,000 are in 
= Valparaiso. Brazil has probably no fewer than 30,000 British subjects, and here, grii 
too, the Institute is extending operations. In the Argentine there are 40,000 British a : 
iz subjects, and in Buenos Aires alone 12,000, of whom 135 Fellows and two lady S r 
= associates form a membership which is rapidly expanding under a most capable 
and energetic honorary secretary. In Valparaiso is published the South Pacific Be Pi 
a while in Buenos Aires there are two daily British papers with ranei Á 


Britons under 
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THESE facts are sufficient to show that support of imperial ideals may be expected 
even outside the Empire itself, though naturally that support must be of an even more 
The Moral. altruistic character than is necessary elsewhere. The experience of 

the Editor of Unirep Empire in his brief tour encourages the belief 
that this altruistic support will be forthcoming, especially if British subjects under 
alien flags are enabled to feel, by a change in the present title of the Institute, that 
there is really room for them in our midst. Many of them, doubtless, expect to return 
home eventually, and to revisit their Motherland at intervals. To such the Institute 
can offer a welcome and a place of their own in the great capital. To others the 
common bond of fellowship may be a tie to bind together Britons in a foreign land. 
To all we hope Unirep Empire, which aims at keeping touch on the interests 
of all our Fellows, will come month by month as a reminder of the wide stage on 
which the British race is playing so great a part. 


Tr will be noted that, at the annual dinner of the Royal Colonial Institute, the toast 
proposed by Lord Emmott (Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) was “ The British 
Dominions and British Communities Overseas,” and that the 


a ities President, Lord Grey, spoke of “ British subjects all the world over” 
Saas as being within the purview of the Institute. Thus it was made 
Overseas. 


clear that it is not only with British subjects within the Empire, but 
wherever they may be found, that the Royal Colonial Institute is concerned. 


Tur refusal of the Canadian Senate to pass the Naval Aid Bill has closed the 
first phase of this unfortunate dispute, which is now likely to be very protracted. 
The hostile amendment was moved by the Liberal leader in the 
Senate, Sir George Ross, an Imperialist of long-standing and sincerity. 
His most telling points were that the scope of Canadian liberty would 
be diminished by the renunciation of local control, and that “ three empty shells” 
would not represent what Canadian manhood could and should do to defend the 
Empire. But Sir George Ross, who himself favours systematic Imperial consultation, 
is in awkward company with a party leader who has deprecated that policy on the 
ground that it would make Canada responsible for all the acts and consequences of 
British diplomacy. We do not see why it should. To imagine an extreme case, the 
Canadian Government might say, “ We tried to dissuade the British Government 
from taking this course, which we thought was contrary to Canadian and Imperial 
interests and which has now led to war. In accordance with ancient precedent we | 
shall take no active part in this war unless the Empire seems to be in danger, or Canada 
is attacked.” But would this attitude of “ neutrality ” (wrongly so termed) be ever 
likely to occur, now that the Dominion has grown up, if the consultations were really 
systematic ? 


Canada and 
the Navy. 


Many Canadians, irrespective of their ideas about right and wrong principles of 
Dominion defence, have been deeply chagrined by the action of the Senate, which 
has placed Canada in the invidious position of still doing nothing 
What Next? after all the talk of the past four years. ‘This feeling was voiced by 
Sir Edmund Walker at the City Luncheon held for him by the Institute, of which an 
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account appears on another page. The situation is difficult for Mr. Borden, but the 
determination which he has already exhibited is not likely to be weakened by the 
rebuff. At first the report was that he would frame a proposal of Senate reform and 
go to the country on that, thus relegating the naval issue to a secondary place. But 
it is hardly congenial to a Conservative party to attack a Second Chamber, and later 
reports say that the Government will rather abide their time, as within a year or 
two they expect to have a majority in the nominated House. A redistribution measure, 
giving the West the increased representation to which it has become entitled, would 
go far to redress the balance in the manner required. 


Meanwuite Mr. Borden has declared the intention of the Government to pay, 
in due course, when Parliament permits, for three new battleships of the British 


“ Whole-world 
Requirements. ’? 


programme which Mr. Churchill has announced will be “ accelerated ” 
in consequence of the Canadian miscarriage, so that the Be te 
navy may not fall short of its “ whole-world requirements” 
1916. Later on, if Canada is still unable to pay, three additional ships would fe 
to be added to the British estimates. We notice in some quarters an unfortunate 
disposition to remind Canada that the British tax-payer must pay since she will 
not. This can hardly seem fair when the earlier phase of the episode is recalled. It 
was originally understood that any battleships offered by Canada would be additional 
to the normal strength of the British navy, which has always been calculated on its 
world-wide responsibilities. So lately as December 10, just after the introduction 
of the Bill at Ottawa, Mr. Churchill said, “ It is the wish of the Canadian Government 
that the aid of Canada should be an addition to the existing British programme.” 
It was not until some months later that Mr. Churchill declared these ships to be 
“ absolutely necessary for the whole-world defence of the British Empire,” so that 
“if they fail a gap will be opened, to fill which further sacrifices will have to be made 
without undue delay by others.” As the Daily Chronicle, a Liberal-Imperialist 
paper, has remarked, “ No attempt was made to measure the requirements of this 
whole-world defence. The suggestion seemed in effect to be that the Dominions should 
decide and could have as much whole-world defence as they choose to pay for.” 


Ir is to be feared that the couise pursued by the Admiralty, though intended to 
help Mr. Borden, may have had the opposite effect, by making it appear that, after 
all, the Canadian contribution would not be used to increase the 
margin of naval security, as originally intended, but only to transfer 
part of the normal burden from British to Canadian shoulders. 

Perhaps, therefore, the Canadian Government will consider the advisability of merging 
their emergency proposal in the permanent naval policy which was to follow it, but 
which would now be postponed for a long time if it had still to wait for the other 
to pass. Already, indeed, the Government are introducing instalments of the 
permanent policy, of a kind which the Opposition can accept, Mr. Borden having = 
announced that they intend to establish a naval yard for the construction of small = 
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vessels, in Prince Edward Island. The choice of the location is politically as well 
as strategically good, for the island Province has always had a grievance that 
Confederation has brought it no benefits equivalent to those reaped by its mainland 
brethren. There are also rumours of naval works to be shortly undertaken on both f 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. We trust that the permanent policy may be well 
launched before the present financial stringency begins to affect the sources of revenue. 

In Mr. White the Government seem to possess an exceptionally competent Minister 


of Finance. 


Tur Empire Day Dinner of the Royal Colonial Institute at Sydney, N.S.W., | 
was the occasion of an important speech by the Admiral (on the station), Sir George 

; King-Hall. He was authorised by the Australian Prime Minister 
Australian to say that “ the Australian division of the Imperial navy, owned, 
Naval Policy. manned and controlled by Australians, would be available to fight 
on behalf of the Empire not only in Australian but in other seas.” Our readers may 
remember that “ Australian division of the Imperial navy ” was the designation for 
which Colonel Allen, the Minister of Defence for New Zealand, pleaded in an address 
which he gave in London under the auspices of the Institute. Had Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
chosen to speak of a “ Canadian division of the Imperial navy,” he might have incurred 
less trouble over “ controlled by Canadians,” though many Imperialists retain the 
opinion that those two ideas are mutually contradictory. The Admiral seems further 
to have endorsed a repeated suggestion of Mr. Fisher by urging that annual defence 
conferences of the Empire should be held in the various Dominions. Our comments 
on the Canadian imbroglio sufficiently indicate the present necessity for some develop- 
ment of that kind. As to permanent representation in London, Colonel Allen is 
reported as saying that New Zealand could not fully accept the British Government's 
recent offer, but would do so as far as possible—which apparently means that personal 
consultation will still be intermittent but more frequent than hitherto. 


Ar Westminster the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill has been read a second time and 
should: soon become law. In moving the second reading the Attorney-General, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, pointed out that the Bill was meant to give effect to 
the Resolution of the Imperial Conference in 1911 regarding im- 
provement of the working of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 

Council. Bills for the purpose had previously been introduced in both 1911 and 
1912, which illustrates how the interests of the Empire suffer from the congestion of 
business at Westminster. The main effect of the Bill is to enlarge the panel of Judges 
who are obliged to serve on the Judicial Committee, a Court which hitherto has had to 
rely largely upon the services of some who were not bound to sit. The Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary are increased from four to six, and the Dominions’ contingent 
from five to seven. As the Attorney-General said, the Judicial Committee has the 
widest jurisdiction of any court of justice ever known, extending over more than a 
ter of the world. The Judges have to be familiar not only with English, Scottish 
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and Irish Law, but with the laws and customs of the diverse peoples of other origin 
in the various parts of the Empire. Thanks to the Imperial Conference and Lord 
Haldane, as Chancellor, the procedure of the Court has been greatly improved and 
expedited in recent years. 


Tue result of the Australian Commonwealth elections, which was somewhat of a 
? 

surprise to many Australians in England, has proved embarrassing to the Common- 

wealth itself. For all practical purposes the verdict is a tie between 


Th ; S : 7 

a the solidly-organised Labour Party and the less united Liberal 
Commonwealth N : é . 

Elections Opposition ; it remains to be seen whether either side can hold 


office in these circumstances, but it seems certain that neither side 
can retain it, and the inconvenience of another general election appears the only 
way out of the impasse. That is, of course, on the assumption that a workable 
compromise is not arranged. Such a compromise, if it were practicable—which is 
extremely doubtful—might be of advantage to Australia as a whole, since on some 
questions the two parties are essentially at one. On the broad question of military 
training, for instance, there is no division of opinion such as is only too evident in 
Britain; on the maintenance of the Commonwealth fleet the two parties are not 
now disposed to quarrel; the construction of the first transcontinental railway from 
West to South Australia is certain whatever party is in office. But these matters, 
lying almost outside the range of party politics, are unlikely to raise party enthusiasm ; 
and on vexed constitutional matters agreement can scarcely be attained. Circum- 
stances have forced the Labour Party, which at its birth twenty years ago was actively 
opposed to federation, to advocate a closer form of union than the electors were 
prepared to accept in 1900 ; circumstances and the play of party politics have forced 
the Liberals to advocate the rights of the States against the Labour movement for 
more power to the Commonwealth. The result of the referendum on the question 
which was submitted separately to the electors at the recent election shows that the 
Labour Party’s advocacy of more power to the Commonwealth and less to the States 
is still ahead of public opinion. It would be interesting to see how far a severe Labour 
defeat in the Commonwealth elections and a considerable Labour success in the State 
Parliaments would affect the attitude of the two parties towards high constitutional 
polity. At present their attitude, springing as it does from party purposes, lacks 
conviction, and this is probably one of the causes that have led to the present deadlock. 


One thing appears to be certain: whatever government emerges for the moment 
in Australia must be a weak government. Ata time of national crisis it might survive 
by the grace of patriotic support from its opponents; the present, 


Lon i E . 
oie however, is hardly a time of national crisis, but of quiet growth 
Required. in Australia. A more general consideration that emerges from the 


present situation, which is unsatisfactory both from the national 
and the party point of view, might lead to a movement for prolonging the life of parlia- 
ments. At this moment the old theory in favour of annual parliamentary elections 
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has no life ; and triennial parliaments, the compromise between the annual elections 
advocated by old English radical reformers and septennial parliaments of the Victorian 
and Edwardian periods, are by all ways of reckoning too short. So far from diminishing 
the power of the permanent civil service, as their advocates hoped, they increase that 
power, for a ministry has only begun to find its seat firmly in the saddle when itis, as 
likely as not, thrown out again. Triennial parliaments mean in fact one working 
session out of three. In the first session the Cabinet is feeling its way and settling 
down ; in the second it rushes its Bills through ; in the third it turns its eyes upon 
the electors, and a good popular cry is the preoccupation of the Government. (The 
quinquennial parliament which now obtains in England gives a longer life to a Govem- 
ment, but it does not give it much more power for a longer time, since during the last 
two sessions no contentious work can be passed without the consent of the Upper 
House.) In many cases, certainly, the triennial period has been too long for the 
strength of an administration both in Australia and New Zealand, and Cabinet has 
succeeded Cabinet within a few weeks or months. But this instability can hardly be 
accredited to the shortness of the life of parliaments, although it may be argued that 
some ministries have started badly and eventually pulled themselves together. But 
it is now increasingly admitted that there is too much political machinery in democratic 
communities, and it is this conviction which may lead to the movement for longer 
parliaments. In the meantime, it may be recalled that the present difficulty of the 
Labour Party in the Commonwealth Parliament is a repetition, on a larger stage, of 
their situation in the New South Wales Legislature two years back, when the difiiculty 
was only overcome by the Speaker (a Labour member) resigning his office—which 
added one vote to the Labour ranks—and the appointment, after some difficulty, of 
an Independent member to the Speakership, which diminished the Opposition by one, 
thus giving the Labour Party a precarious majority of two. It is conceivable that 
some such undignified manceuvring may prevent another Commonwealth General 
Election. 


TAKING as his subject the “Influence of Science upon Empire,” Sir C. P. Lucas 
delivered the fourth lecture of the series on “ Imperial Problems ” arranged by the 
University of London at King’s College, on June 6. Sir Charles 
said that the problem of Empire was how to hold together 
lands and peoples that were distant or diverse or both. Distance 

implied diversity, because it produced different types of the same race. Comparing 
the Roman and British Empires, he mentioned that, while the sway of Rome ex- 
tended at one time over 1,600,000 square miles, the area of Canada alone was about 
3,750,000 square miles. Democracy came into modern Empires as it had never 
done into those of ancient times. Rome gave up democracy in favour of a military 
despotism. Democracy was really the product of scientific invention. All “ Reform 
Bills ” had had an infinitesimal effect compared with scientific invention. Inventors 
and engineers went in front and statesmen followed. Politicians gathered up the 
fruits of science and invention and claimed them as their own. The difficulty of 
holding together distant and diverse peoples was obviously increased in proportion 


Science and 
the Empire. 
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to the size of the whole. Science was the one countervailing influence in this respect. 
In less than 150 years the passage from America to Europe had been reduced from 
six weeks to under six days. Looking ahead an equal distance, it was obvious that 
there would then be no distant lands or peoples. While science could not undo the 
diversities of types that distance had already created, she could simplify the problem 
of control by allowing the many scattered possessions to unite into a few large units. 
If steam communication had existed, and there had been one large Dominion instead 
of thirteen separate colonies at the critical time, the United States would not have 
been lost to the Empire. The Dominion of Canada was created by railways. Aus- 
tralian and South African unity was equally due to the influence of railways. The 
engineer had converted Africa into a continent. The two most underrated factors 
in the Empire were science and religion. Science was making the whole earth 
habitable by white men. In 1903 the death-ratein West Africa was 20:6 per thousand ; 
in 1912 the ratio had fallen to 12-4. His conception of the Empire was different 
groups of races in large units side by side, not aiming at fusion, but agreeing to differ, 
and, in the long years to come, sitting side by side in an Empire Parliament. The 
tie of race would be stronger than the disintegrating influences at work. To the work 
of science and the spread of knowledge he looked for the future of the British Empire. 


THERE are few speakers, within the Britannic realms, with a neater and more 
epigrammatic touch than Mr. G. E. Foster, the Canadian Minister for Trade and 
Commerce. Speaking at Melbourne recently, he epitomised the 
situation as to Imperial federation versus disintegration. Three 
alternatives, he said, present themselves; that the Dominions 
should be absorbed into some greater community and thus lose 
their identity, that they should set up housekeeping for themselves and become 
independent, or that they should develop within the sphere of the Empire, 
“The distinguishing thing in a British people was common sense; common sense 
might be trusted to settle a matter of that kind. . . . With the shield of the old 
Mother Country and the power of the Empire behind them, they were independent. 
. . . Cut off from the Empire, the future would be full of anxiety.” Canada, 
continued Mr. Foster, if she had ever wobbled in her imperialism, had now ceased 
wobbling. Nothing is more encouraging to those who believe in the future of the 
Empire as an organic whole than to read such speeches as these and contrast them 
with the pessimistic little Englandism which was rife when the Royal Colonial 
Institute was a struggling youngster. 


Common Sense 
and the 
Empire. 


Reports of the work done by Mr. Evelyn Wrench and his sister in a journey 
undertaken in the interests of the Overseas Club show that they never failed to hold 
up the highest ideal of patriotism. In New Zealand they found 
the soil ready prepared and tilled, for New Zealand, the remotest 
of the self-governing Dominions in one sense, has never been remote 
inanother. Miss Wrench, with the practical common sense of her sex, pointed 
out to the women of her audience that national patriotism can find a definite outlet 


Women and 
Imperialism. 


in men and women alike. When the men take upon themselves the duty of training th 
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for the defence of their homes it is obviously the duty of women to make those homes 
as ideal as possible. In both cases character induces a sense of responsibility, and love 
and service must go hand in hand. There can be no doubt that whatever may be 
the part women are destined to play in public life, Miss Wrench is absolutely right 
in her estimate of the most valuable contribution their sex can make to the welfare 
of their Country and Empire. Without woman as the home-maker the wheels of 
every kind of progress must be clogged, and on her proper performance of duties 
which, on the surface, may seem trivial, depends the wider issues and ultimate success 
of great causes. Although few sensible people would question this there is a tendency, 
to-day, to belittle the woman who is absorbed by home duties, and to eulogise those 
whose talents or tendencies lead them into public spheres. There is room, probably, 
for both types, but the really indispensable woman is the one who makes the home 
her first care, and the sooner this is more generally recognised the better it will be for 
the race and for the Empire. 


Canon Barnetr died on June 17 at Hove. He was sixty-nine years old. 
Sub-Dean of Westminster Abbey, Steward of Westminster, and President of 
Toynbee Hall, he was best known as an earnest social reformer, 
and a leader of that party in the Church which stood for a wider 
life for the workers. As vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, he 
founded Toynbee Hall, the most famous of Hast End settlements, 
and was its warden from 1884 to 1906. The organisation of the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery was largely his work, and he was also for many years president 
of the Sunday Society, chairman of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, a leading 
member of the Central Unemployed Body for London, and a prolific writer and 
speaker on social reform subjects. Few men at the end of a lifetime could show 
such a record of good work bravely done. 


The 
Founder of 
Toynbee Hall. 


Tue general election in Canada on the subject of trade relations with her southern 
neighbour rendered necessary a postponement of the decennial revision—due in 1910— 
Canada’s New of the Bank Act, under which all charters are renewed every ten years, 
Bank Act. and the Act itself which governs their operations comes up auto- 

matically for consideration and amendment. The new Bill, which 

passed the Senate on May 22, was the outcome of an inquiry into the circumstances of 

Canadian banking which have, in certain particulars, been the subject of considerable 

discussion and some hostile criticism, directed against the Banks and the Finance 

Department. On the whole, the financial system has passed unscathed through the 

prolonged discussions both of the Banking and Commerce Committee and of the 

House. The Bill introduced by the Hon. Mr. White, Finance Minister, framed 
to fit the new conditions, was passed substantially without serious amendment. The 
new features incorporated in the Act are designed to meet such contingencies and 
weaknesses as resulted in the failure of the Ontario Bank and the Sovereign Bank, 
and the ruin of the Farmers’ Bank; and are intended to foster public interest in, and 
watchfulness over, the management of the Banks, and to secure conditions favourable 


to the community at large. Very wisely, a section which was inserted in the Bill 
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jn Committee prohibiting bank managers from engaging ih insurance business—a 
| practice which was very common, especially in the Maritime Provinces—was dropped 
at the suggestion of the Finance Minister, and the prevention of any such abuse is 


to be left entirely to the Bankers’ Association. Provision is made in the Act for a 
compulsory annual audit by an accountant appointed by the shareholders, but the 
selection is to be limited to a list of forty qualified men drawn up by the whole body 
of general managers in Canada, and the nomination is to be subject to the veto of the 
Finance Minister, exercised on appeal made by one-third of the shareholders. The 
note issue is to be enlarged and secured by a Central Gold Reserve, administered by 
a Board of Trustees. Two changes which were introduced after animated debate are 
of special importance to the farmers, and to the smaller isolated towns which are 
rapidly springing up. Many representatives strongly advocated the desirability 
of encouraging mixed farming, and nothing would seem to be so useful in this direc- 
tion as to authorise the banks to make advances to the farmer on the security of his 
cattle. Provision is accordingly made for the Banks to accept as legal security both 
threshed grain and cattle. The second alteration suggested was that a limit should be 
imposed on the rate of interest charged for accommodation. The proposal provoked 
heated discussion. On the one side it was alleged that the Banks in some instances 
took advantage of the situation in sparsely settled districts and isolated towns, and 
charged eight or even nine per cent. for the discount of farmers’ and traders’ bills. To 
this the bankers retorted, quite justifiably, that borrowers sometimes were quite able 
and willing to do business on these terms, and that their legal position was fortified by 
a judgment of the Privy Council. The final decision of the House was that the old 
section limiting the interest recoverable (in the absence of any special agreement) to 
seven per cent. should be re-inserted, and that the Banks should report quarterly to the 
Finance Department as to the interest they were charging in different portions of the 
Dominion. As a whole the foundations of the banking system have undoubtedly 
been strengthened by the amendments made, and the fabric of Canadian finance, 
so important for internal development and for the encouragement of British invest- 
ment, made even more secure. 


THe problem of increasing banking facilities for the smaller men engaged in 
farming industries is an urgent and difficult one, alike at home and in the Dominions. 
Rericuifural Whether the proposals which have been made to utilise more largely | 
Credit. the services of the Joint Stock Banks will meet the necessities of 

the situation at home remains to be seen. But in Australasia and 

particularly in Canada enormous strides have been made in the direction of increasing 

banking accommodation within the past decade. The extension of credit not only 

f alleviates the temporary difficulties of the farmer, but is also a potent factor in main- 
taining the general level of prices. In the opinion of financial experts the high prices £ 
J prevalent in Canada during the past few years have played an important part in her S 
enormous expansion and prosperity and are due in a considerable measure to the rapid KAS 
Bpension of banking facilities, especially in the Western Provinces. During the 
‘Tecent debates on the Bank Act of the Dominion there has been much evidence to : sho na a 
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that in the matter of cheap and easy banking accommodation the Canadian farmers 
of the West are even more favourably placed than those of the Western States, and 
that the English and Scottish system of “ branch-banking,” prevalent throughout the 
Dominion, is preferable to the American type of “local banks.” The great Canadian 
credit institutions have shown remarkable energy in this respect, and the increasing 
wave of immigration both from the Mother Country and from the States, which is 
foreshadowed by the recent returns issued on both sides of the Atlantic, will provide 
opportunity for an even greater expansion to meet the probable necessities of the near 


future. 


In the debates on the Canadian Budget on May 12, Mr. H. B. Ames, one of the 
Montreal members on the side of the Government, expressed the opinion—which is 
amply justified by fact—that “ the people of the Dominion were never 
The Canadian Petter able to bear the higher cost of living,” to which allusion had 
Budget and been made by several members in the course of the discussion on 
Cost of ; ERS ars , ; 
Living. the budget resolutions. Topical interest, on this head, was given 
to the debate by the recent issue of the Third Annual Report on 
Wholesale Prices by the Department of Labour, prepared by Mr. R. H. Coats, editor 
of the Labour Gazette. The figures as published by the Department show that the 
economic problem of rising prices has been even more accentuated during the past 
twelve months. The rise is, however, of nearly world-wide operation, and probably 
has a much less unfavourable individual effect in the Dominions than in the Mother 
Country. The Report and the various comments on it in the press suggest as possible 
reasons for this world-wide experience the almost universal comparative crop failures 
of 1911, followed by the exceptionally severe winter period of 1911-1912, and intensified 
by the enormous trade and industrial expansion of the past year. On both sides 
of the Atlantic record favourable years have been experienced. Canada in particular 
can view a period of high prices with comparative complacency when it is accompanied, | 
as it has been in the past twelve months, by greatly increased agricultural crops, 
the largest immigration wave on record, and the passing for the first time of the billion ! 
dollar mark by Canadian foreign trade: imports rose from 95 to 130 million pounds 
sterling, and exports from 70 to 80 millions during the year. A boom in domestic 
trade, and record “holiday season ” returns; a marked buoyancy in public revenue ; 
and a substantial reduction of national debt ; phenomenal activity in railway construc- 
tion and building of all kinds ; enlarged outputs from factories and mines, and during 
1912 very favourable financial conditions; such a record was enough to justify 
Hon. W. T. White’s declaration in his budget speech: “‘ There is only one spirit for 
Canada and that is a spirit of unquenchable optimism.” The Canadian index number 
of wholesale prices (representing those of the period 1890-1899 by the number 100) 
stood at 127-4 for 1911 and 134-4 for 1912. The Toronto Monetary Times for May 24, 
commenting on these figures, says they “ probably minimise to a degree the practical 
bearing of the increase on cost of living, inasmuch as they are reached by averaging all 
the (272) commodities on an equal basis, whereas some of the most notable advances 
of the past year were in foods, fuel, and other articles of great importance in domestic 
f the relative importance of the various articles from the point of 


consumption.” I 
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view of ordinary business be taken into account, the rise in 1912 was nearly ten per 


cent. in wholesale prices: retail prices to the general householder advanced 
approximately six per cent. 


Tar Government of India has for a long time past expended much time and care 
on the collection and publication of statistics showing the economic conditions of the 
labouring elements in the population: Local variations and customs 
have made the task one of immense difficulty. There has lately 
been attempted by the Government of Bombay for the first time 
a special investigation which had for its main object “ to ascertain the rates of wages 
in each district or homogeneous tract, and to provide material for the observation: 


Wage Census 
in Bombay. 


of permanent changes in these standard rates.” Separate branches of inquiry were 
devoted to urban and rural areas. In the towns there is general evidence showing 
that wages have risen by about 25 per cent. during the last five years. The advance 
is generally attributed to a scarcity of both skilled and unskilled labour such as is 
required for the rapid extension which is taking place in ginning factories and mills ; 
and for the successful carrying on of various enterprises on a huge scale, such as railway 
construction, the Bombay Docks, and the Tata Hydro Electric Works. The rise in 
the prices of foodstufis, according to the expressed opinion of the Acting Director 
of Agriculture, is also an important complementary cause. As a contrast to the 
continuous economic development which is gradually spreading through the urban 
areas, the remuneration of agricultural and other rural labourers still remains very 
low. Payments are made in cash and in kind. Customary services still hold the field 
in many districts, though the system of contract and a money economy are steadily 
making headway. The Report draws attention to an unsatisfactory feature which 
has become more and more noticeable with the rise in wages and reduction of hours. 
In many instances the efficiency of the labourers has not increased in proportion, 
and there are recorded many cases of a growth of irregularity and unpunctuality. 
The Times of India recently drew attention to this tendency and deplored the fact 
that “the quality of the work done by artisans and by farm labourers from whom 
skill is required is stated to be much inferior to what it was ten years ago, and a 
deterioration in the cultivation of the land is reported to have resulted.” 


Corton, wheat, and sugar are products of the Empire of vital economic importance 
and supreme political interest, and proposals for encouraging cultivation have recently 
been widely discussed. Special value therefore attaches to the Report, 


ee ts issued quite lately by the Government of India, on the progress and 
T > ES achievements made up to 1912. A few years ago the Agricultural 


Departments of our Great Eastern Dependency were reorganised, 
and the favourable conditions reflected in the report are some of the happy results which 
have ensued. Every cotton-growing district in India shows a steady advance, and 
the improvements in cotton seed supply and in the cultivation of higher grade fibres 
have become a matter of common knowledge. In Madras last year 300,000 acres 
Were added to the cotton-growing area. In the Punjab extensive preparations are 


in train for the spread of improved types, and the new canal colonies will afford 
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opportunity for the cultivation of high-grade cottons on a large scale. Hardy varieties 
which have been imported have yielded good results after experiment, the ginning is 
better and more profitable, and there is every prospect of continued progress on these 
lines. In the wheat-producing areas the yields have gone up more than 35 per cent. 
since the beginning of the present century, and the percentage (17 per cent.) exported 
in 1911-1912 was the highest on record. The latest official forecasts of the crops of 
this year point to that exportation being maintained. As speculations are being 
indulged in many quarters of the possible effect on the export of Canadian wheat 
by increase of facilities for shipment via the Panama Canal, it is interesting to note 
in this connection that the opening of the Suez Canal had a very marked result on 
the export of wheat from India to Hurope. In 1872 only 16,000 tons of Indian wheat 
were destined to European markets: last year the amount available for shipment 
was fully 1,500,000 tons, or roughly one-sixth of the total crop. The Government 
Research Institutes have been able to prove that, with the adoption of modern methods 
of culture, a high yield can be combined with good grain qualities. Modern methods 
and research are also being seriously applied to further the improvement of the Indian 
sugar industry, and much success may confidently be expected from the specially 
equipped cane-breeding station which has been started in Madras. 


ACKNOWLEDGING his election as a Vice-President of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Sir Charles Tupper wrote, under date June 7, to the Council: “I have much 
pleasure in accepting the office of a Vice-President of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, which has for so many years been of such signal 
service to the British Empire. I rejoice to witness its continued 
_ progress under the presidency of the able and distinguished Earl Grey.” 


Sir Charles 
Tupper. 


AccorDING to Colonel Goethals, the chief engineer of the canal—so it is reported 
by the New York correspondent of the 7'imes—the water is to be let into the canal 
about July 1, and the first ship is to be sent through by October. 


Opening of A ; ae ae 
the ae The proposal to “ open the canal to the world s trafic in January, 
Canal: 1915, remained unchanged, despite recent slides which have delayed 


the work. These slides, which have been recurring with such 
ominous frequency during the past months, are causing anxious misgivings in the 
United States, as they have done elsewhere in the engineering world. The theory that 
the water, when let in, will hold up the banks at the Culebra Cut is by no means univer- 
sally adopted, as it is by the Administration of the canal with such blind confidence. 
At the time of writing it is reported that a fresh slide at Cucaracha recently filled the 
cut to the sixty-seven feet level. 


Arrention has been drawn in these pages to the fact that the United States 
Government hope to secure a perpetual and exclusive concession for the building 
of an interoceanic canal through Nicaragua, and also, it was believed, 

Ney, Atlantic i y nayal station, together with several small islands on the Pacific 
Epin ganal coast of that country. Mr. Taft’s Administration had decided 
Breck: that “as a means of removing an irritant in Central America” 


and (needless to say) securing a guarantee against any competition to the Panama 
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Canal it was advisable for the United States to obtain this exclusive privilege, and - 
the Wilson Administration seems to have adopted the same view. ‘The concession 
for a naval base in the Gulf of Fonseca is considered of immediate importance in 
view of the approaching opening of the Panama Canal. In return for these con- 
cessions the Government of Nicaragua is to receive £600,000 in cash, to be supplied 
for public works or public education. The Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, has asked 
ihe Senate Foreign Relations Committee to act favourably on the Treaty, suggesting only 
one important change that had to do with the expenditure of £600,000 by Nicaragua. 


Sir Cro Sprinc-Rice, the new ambassador at Washington, has lost no time 
in visiting Ottawa. He thus confirms the example set by his predecessor, Mr. Bryce, 
ay who declared his wish to be the ambassador of Canada no less 
Dominion ae 3 ; ; Bn 
Attachés. than of Britain. Doubtless Sir Cecil Spring-Rice is now fully 
apprised of the Canadian interest in the Panama Canal, and in 
other matters which Mr. Bryce was not able to bring to a final conclusion. A cabled 
report says that the Canadian Government have arranged to have a permanent 
attaché in the Embassy at Washington. If this is true it would be the logical con- 
tinuation of the recent reform, largely due to the Trade Committee of the Institute, 
whereby the consular service was opened to the Dominions, and it would signify a 


yee. 


long step forward in Imperial organisation. 


Tae Canadian Chamber of Commerce in London has lately issued its first 
annual report, which records useful work in the interests of Anglo-Canadian 
Canadian trade. Having tried to assist the establishment of the Chamber 
Chamber of by providing it with accommodation in the Institute 
Commerce. building, it is satisfactory to feel that so good a start has 
already been made. 


Tue Central Body have been able to place emigrants in employment as soon as 
they land, and employers have expressed satisfaction at the type of worker chosen. 
The persons emigrated are the highly respectable working people 


aa out of employment at the time of making application. Much 
oo 3 of the success of the emigrants is due to their own perseverance 


and adaptability and the ease with which they settle down. 
Although criticism has been made against the system, by which emigrants are 
= required to find a substantial guarantor for repayment of part of the cost, it 
nevertheless follows that, under this system, the emigrant must be a person of 
sound moral standing. Emigration, as a solution of the problem of unemployment, 
has been attended with many difficulties in the reception and the placing of the a 
_ settler. The outlet for the unskilled labourer with a family (the type of applicant 
which predominates) is best in Canada; so far as Australia is concerned the demand 


ö cases (representing 1,551 persons) in 1910-11. Successful work has 
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accomplished at Hollesley Bay Colony in providing a test in industrial fitness and a 
partial training for intending emigrants. Under a well-organised system (by which 
emigrants of 17 to 21 years of age undergo training for about thirteen weeks) the 
youths have been able to adapt themselves to the new conditions of life. 


Mr. T. E. Sepe@wicx, whose emigration work is well known, has issued an attractive 
little pamphlet entitled “Town Lads on Imperial Farms,” which can be obtained 


for 6d. from Messrs. P. S. King, Orchard House, Westminster, 
Junior 


£ > The arguments in favour of migration, especially “junior migra- 
Migration. 


tion,” are nowhere more succinctly stated. Certain remarks about 
the apathy of Boards of Guardians towards this real preventive of unemployment 
may not find favour with the bodies in question ; but it is always helpful to see our- 
selves as others see us, especially when the critic has a patriotic interest in our work. 


Tur results for the year 1912 are, in spite of a reduction in the Canal Company's 
tariff, highly satisfactory for the shareholders. The exceptional activity which 


was a marked feature of the shipping world in 1912 was, of course, 
The Suez 


of great advantage to the Canal’s revenues. The year has been, 
Canal Record. 


as regards traffic and revenue, the most prosperous in the whole 
history of the Company. In the last twenty years the traffic has increased three 
and a half times, while the actual revenue from tonnage was doubled. Three com- 
panies (British) were responsible for one-sixth of the traffic. The next five in order 
of magnitude of tonnage are German and French. Below 500,000 tons each there 
is a long list. It is interesting to note that the divisible surplus is apportioned on a 
fixed scale. The shareholders, for instance, receive 71 per cent. of the surplus, 
15 per cent. goes to the Egyptian Government, 10 per cent. to the founders, 2 per cent. 
(£70,000) is divided among the thirty-two directors, and 2 per cent. among the 
employees. The financial position is sound. There is no reason to suppose that, 
allowing for fluctuations, the revenue will receive any serious set-back. It is necessary, 
however, to keep the Canal ata high state of efficiency in order to maintain its position. 
A new programme of work, therefore, is on hand for the deepening of the Canal to 
twelve metres throughout, rectification of the curves, and general widening. The 
constant improvement of the Canal is adding annually to its cost. With the increase 
in the number of huge ships the expenditure on widening and deepening is inevitable. 
But the commercial importance of the countries east of Suez justifies fresh con- 
structional work. 


Tue current number of the Round Table contains the best account that we have 

yet seen of the grain-growers’ organisations in Western Canada. The cablegrams 
s which are periodically published in the English press from these 
EEE bodies, deprecating the idea of taxing the food of the English 
Grain (Growers. working man, suggest a sentiment which does not appear in the 
account before us. ‘he aim of the movement is, first and last, to protect the economic 
interests of farmers by efiective combination, primarily directed against the trans- 
portation companies and middlemen generally. The Canadian tariff is attacked as 
the eastern capitalist’s engine of exploitation, and it seems to be feared that any 
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system of reciprocal preferences, short of mutual free trade, might tend to fortify 
the existing rates of duty. The movement is certainly one of good hope, for co- 
operation among farmers is always essential, not only to the political interests of 


agriculture but also to the improvement of its technical methods, which are still 
very backward on the prairies. 


THERE are few places in the Overseas Empire that have a greater historic interest 
than Halifax, Nova Scotia. Not only is it the cradle of self-government in the 
Dominions, but the city itself has fine historic memories. For- 
tunately there is a vigorous local historical society which, under 
the presidency of Archdeacon Armitage, is doing good work in 
keeping alive the memory of Halifax’s distinguished citizens. On May 29, within 
the precincts of His Majesty’s dockyard, two tablets recording the births of Admiral 
Sir Provo Wallis and Major-General John Charles Beckwith were unveiled. The 
former, who was born in the dockyard in 1791, was for long regarded as the “ father” 
of the British Navy, for he did not die until 1892, having celebrated his hundredth 
birthday on April 12 in the previous year. It was Sir Provo Wallis, who, as second- 
lieutenant on the Shannon, had the honour of bringing the Chesapeake as a prize 
into the harbour at Halifax. Major-General Beckwith, who was born in 1789, took 
part in the Peninsular war and lost a leg at the Battle of Waterloo. It is noteworthy 
that from the spot where the ceremony took place, Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, 
the bosom friend of Nelson, went to St. Paul’s Church to celebrate his marriage with 
the daughter of the admiral, Sir George Berkeley. 


Halifax 
Dockyard. 


Amone the lectures recently delivered by Mr. Herbert Garrison, the Official 
Lecturer of the Institute, are those at Weymouth, Dorking, and Bromyard. At 
; Weymouth the audience numbered nearly 1,100, the excellent 
Empire loa : : 5 7 
Teres organisation which secured this large audience being due to the 
influence and untiring efforts of Dr. and Mrs. Sanderson Wells. 
Another lecture is proposed there for the autumn, when an even larger audience is 
anticipated. At Dorking the lecture was promoted by the Rey. W. Russell Finlay 
and organised by him and the Imperial Club, of which he is the Founder and Chair- 
man; this was the second lecture by Mr. Garrison, arranged by Mr. Finlay, during 
the past season ; on both occasions there were full audiences in the Public Hall. An 
interesting case also is Bromyard, where the success of the lecture was due to Mr. 
W. L. Frost, Bank Manager, whose organisation was so excellent that the largest 
available hall was filled to overflowing, many standing during the whole of the evening. 
Mr. H. J. Bailey, of Rowden Abbey, presided, and he and several others have since 


joiued the Institute. Another lecture is desired there next year. In each case the 
greatest enthusiasm was evoked. 


Iris a matter for regret that the fund for this important project, to which attention 

}' has been drawn from time to time in these pages, has only reached £62,000. It will 

London School be a reason for reproach if the £100,000 required to carry out the 

of Tropical scheme is not obtained. Perhaps some munificent donor may 
Medicine. yet come forward and save the situation. É 
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` MASTER-BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


XIX.—CECIL JOHN RHODES. 
By ELLIS M. COOK. 


Most of the men who have hitherto figured in Unrrep Emerre’s gallery of master- 
builders belong to periods already rounded off. It is, perhaps, too soon to view in 4 
its right perspective the life and work of Cecil John Rhodes. And yet as one passes , 
in review these great spirits from our past history, there is, for many of us, a feeling 
that we, in our generation, have had a man to measure them by. Not in the sense 
of the comparison which is odious, but in that trying of like by like which may reveal 
contrasts, but can belittle no one who is worthy, we are naturally inclined to frame | 
our estimates of the heroes of the past by our knowledge of those of the present. — 
In an attempt to find a formula for Mr. Rhodes some enterprising journalist fitted 
him with the adjective “Elizabethan,” and if one can divest the imagination of 
trunk hose and Wardour Street trappings in using the word it is by no means an 
unhappy simile. It suits the big, rugged personality, which fitted so exactly the 
large, loose-limbed figure, far better than the idealistic images of another school, 
which has tried, since Mr. Rhodes’ death, to smooth out all the creases in his character 
as in his clothes and present him as a fit subject for the stained-glass window of a 
country church. One feels that Drake and Cecil Rhodes are kindred spirits, and 
would have understood each other—if one hemisphere could have contained both— 
but neither of them was of the “ plaster saint” variety of hero. 

At the same time the critic who can see in these two overpowering figures nothing 
but two buccaneers—each in the manner of the period to which he belonged engaging 
in careers of plunder—forgets that the pursuit of personal gain or purely material 
ends is the sign-manual of inferior minds. Those actuated by small or petty motives, 
however great their apparent success, will remain small and petty people. The 
personality of Rhodes lifted him above his generation, and an essential part of that 
personality was the wideness of his view and the greatness—above all personal 
interests—of his aims. 

The circumstances of his life are too well known to need more than brief recapitula- 
tion. Born at Bishop’s Stortford in Essex on July 5, 1853, the fourth son in a family 
of eleven whose father was the vicar of the parish, he went out at seventeen to 

= join an elder brother who was cotton-planting in Natal. Joining in the diamond rush 
= to the Vaal River which began soon after the first discovery in 1870, he arrived at 
= what is now Kimberley and was then a mining townin the raw. He joined forces with 
R Rudd and Beit, and during a long fight, in which his chief rival was Barney Barnato, 
he worked for the amalgamation of the Kimberley diamond fields. While this 
"N was, being accomplished he proved his unusual calibre by keeping terms at Oxford, 
where he graduated in December 1881. The strain involved by this dual life must 
have (peen enormous, and Ro was mever very ; robust, but as if it were not es U 
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; and was actually a member of the Cape Parliament of many months standing er $ 
he took his degree at Oxford. Re} yi 
As a South African politician, Mr. Rhodes made his mark by being practically V aa 

the first Englishman to realise the importance of pulling with the Dutch. In Bh 

pursuance of this policy he was prepared to take a line opposed to ordinary party Y 


divisions. His debut in the me Parliament took place a month after the convention 


J 
; 


T 


) and in other ways. The other great idea which is believed to have possessed him ki 
even at the outset of his political career, was that of northern expansion. He wanted 
Bechuanaland as an annexe to the Cape—Sir Charles Warren’s expedition in 1884 
resulted, instead, in its becoming an Imperial protectorate. The British government, 
it appeared, was moved only by one spring, and that spring the missionaries could A 
touch when their native protégés came to them for protection from the Boer free- 
booters, who, as a matter of policy, were pushing out to the north of their own 
country. The failure of the Cape to deal with the Basutos led to the transference Me 
of that part of the native problem to the Imperial government, but Bechuanaland, 
after ten years was handed over to the Colony—a victory for Rhodes, who desired 
a free path for his northern expansion policy. Itis astonishing to remember that 
concurrently with these critical affairs of high policy in which he played an active 
part he was engaged in the vast and daring financial operations which culminated aa 
in 1889 in the consolidation of the Kimberley mines, and no sketch of Rhodes, ls 

= however brief, is complete without a tribute to his partner, Alfred Beit, who by KN 
his financial genius and support made the dual career possible. Without E Ei 

= command of financial resources, which was the result of Rhodes’s work at r 

_ Kimberley, his subsequent success in Rhodesia would have been impossible. Fo as 

= a considerable period he financed that infant colony from his own pocket. — Le 

Rs Two stirring forces were at work which made haste essential if Rhodes was o ~A 

achieve his great idea. The early ’eighties saw among the great Powers of Europ i's 

a scramble for colonies, in which Germany, late in the field, was forced to grab what 

P she could, including a foothold on either side of the African continent and an o; 

az access to the great chain of inland lakes. The next move, as Rhodes saw, might 
= á joining of hands across that country, fair, fertile, and full of gold (accor 

Teprot of hunters and traders), in which the Matabele held sway. The 

” -that Rhodes, through Sir Hercules Robinson, and friends at home, did what h 

_ to persuade the British government to move in the matter, but the most th 

_ do was to countenance private effort if no penon to themselves was 

ao obengula was the key to the situation, for without a ‘ £ concessio 

er of the soil no blessing from the be Imperia gove: 


ae 
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winning great favour from him. A pioneer expedition, for which the sanction of 
the Imperial government had been obtained in the form of a charter, was then 
marshalled ; it left Macloutsie on June 28, 1889, and by forced marches through a 
practically unknown country was in West Mashonaland by the beginning of 
September. As an occupying force the early pioneers of Rhodesia were few and 
feeble, but their presence constituted an effective barrier to all other advances. In 
1893 the Matabele rose and a brief war ended in their total defeat and the dis- 
appearance of Lobengula. Matabeleland fell to the Chartered Company by conquest 
and Rhodesia as a whole came into being. It is mainly as the founder and father of 
the youngest, but by no means the least fair or promising, of British territories that 
Rhodes must take his place as a master-builder. Henceforward and till his death 
the country he had secured, by his daring and energy, for his race, was his first and 
dearest charge, and in the hearts of the settlers, who had many bad days to come 
through, he was held as one who knew and cared, even though he could not always 
help. It is asserted by some critics that he was misled in his early policy by too 
great a belief in the mineral riches of the country. ‘‘ Mineralised from end to end ” 
as Rhodesia is the settlers had to learn that others had skimmed the cream of its 
riches, and the future of the country to-day lies as much in its agricultural and pastoral 
possibilities as in its minerals. Had this been realised at the start, or had Rhodesia 
enjoyed the advantage of greater experience in her earlier administration, mistakes 
might have been saved; but the master-builder cannot be responsible for minor 
errors, and no one will doubt that the foundations of Rhodesia are well and truly 
laid. Her career should now be one of unbroken progress. 
One wishes that the career of Cecil John Rhodes could have ended in the full 
flush of triumph, with his greatest scheme realised. It is necessary, however, to 
refer briefly to a less fortunate phase, which arose out of his connection with Cape 
politics. His popularity with the Dutch element was due partly to his tariff policy, 
which favoured the farmer, and his native policy, which provided a via media between 
that of the Dutch, who allowed no political rights to the native, and that of the 
Cape English, who were prepared to give them all. The Glen Grey Act, which em- 
bodied Rhodes’ native policy, was a really constructive measure and must be placed 
to his credit as a master-builder. In 1890 Rhodes became Prime Minister of the 
Cape and bent his energies to making that state the dominant force in South Africa, 
working for this purpose with and not against the Dutch element in the Colony. It 
was as part of Cape Colony that he envisaged the far north which he had just occupied, 
but this aim brought him into conflict with the other great personality of the period 
in South Africa—Paul Kruger. For a time the railway policy of the latter alienated 
the Cape Colony Dutch, but by opening the closed drifts which had threatened to 
become a casus belli he cleverly made the issue a racial one. His uncompromising 
treatment of the “Qutlanders” who, forming the gold-mining community, had 
brought his country from bankruptcy to affluence, led to the formation of a plot within 
the Transvaal to overthrow his government. This was to be assisted by a force 
from the Chartered Territory led by Jameson. The fiasco which followed is too 
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well remembered to need description. The effect on Rhodes must have been terrible. 
His prestige with the Imperial government, his hard-won friendship with the Cape 

j Dutch, were destroyed. Misfortunes never come singly. This same year, 1896, saw 
a formidable Matabele rising and the massacre of settlers. Rhodes threw himself 
into the campaign, which indeed must have been a relief to him, and by his personal 
influence very largely was able to avert the catastrophe of a native war. When the 
headstrong vanity of Kruger brought matters between him and the Imperial govern- 
ment to a final issue Rhodes went to Kimberley, and played out the last scene of his 
eventful life as one of the moving spirits in the historic defence of that town. 

In 1902, at the age of forty-nine, Cecil John Rhodes breathed his last in a cottage 
at Muizenberg. His heart, never strong, must have been strained beyond endurance 
by the shocks and strains of the last few years. 

There remains to be mentioned that Bequest by which Rhodes still speaks to his 
countrymen. The Rhodes Scholarship Fund which sends back to the Motherland 
each year some of her children from overseas, thus ensuring that they shall imbibe 
the ancient traditions of their race from one of its most revered sources, is a noble 
conception. Rhodes himself, as we have seen, felt it worth while to make great l 
sacrifices to be a son of Oxford. The inclusion in the scheme of scholars from foreign | 
lands rather confuses the conception and detracts from its Imperial significance, but 
undoubtedly Rhodes, who saw Oxford through eyes more mature than those of the 
average undergraduate, wanted to broaden her atmosphere, as well as to spread 
her influence. In any case this bequest brings out clearly the quality so characteristic 
of great men of the Elizabethan type, who are practical, even reckless in action, but 
withal full of dreams, and, though they may be blunt men themselves, are ever 
admirers of the traditions of scholarship. 

The stage for adventure grows smaller as we civilise the world, but there is always 
room for the man who, dreaming, will dare all to make his dream come true. Of 
such was Cecil John Rhodes. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tur Annual Dinner of the Institute was held at the Whitehall Rooms, Hôtel Métropole, 
on Friday, May 23. The Right Hon. Earl Grey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., President 
of the Institute, presided. 

The following is a list of those present : 


J. W. Aldenhoven, T. J. Alldridge, I.S.O., D. Anderson, T. N. Andrew, D. G. W. Anson, 
F. A. Anson, C. S. Armstrong, A. E. Aspinall, Stephen S. Bagge, C.M.G., Thomas Ball, C.M.G., 
G. M. Ballardie, Admiral H.S.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, G.C.B., G.C.V.0., K.C.M.G., Charles 
Beadell, Major G. S. Beeching, J. P. Bell, Major-Gen. Sir Frederick Benson, K.C.B., Sir Arthur 
Birch, K.C.M.G., Walter Bird, Sir Henry A. Blake, G.C.M.G., A. Blumthal, Ralph S. Bond, 
J. R. Boosé (Secretary), Richard A. Bosanquet, Rivers Bosanquet, Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith, 
K.C.B., Harry Brittain, G. McLaren Brown, A. Bruce-Joy, Sir Edward Buck, K.C.S.1., James 
Bull, W. P. Bull, K.C., Hon. Dr. G. H. Butler, H. A. Carbutt, J. J. Carrick, M.P. (Canada), 

Wm. Chamberlain, T. T. Champion, Rt. Hon. Lord Chelmsford, G.C.M.G., Henry Clarke, H. J. 
Clatworthy, A. P. Colquhoun, A. R. Colquhoun, T. S. Cotterell, Andrew M. Currie, Malcolm E. 
Davis, William H. Davison, W. A. Dawson, Q. L. Deloitte, R. E. Dennett, Chas. F. de Nordwall, 
Lieut.-Col. ©. F. Dobbie, C. A. Dunning, Frank M. Dutton, Fred Dutton, H. S. Whitfield 
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the improvement of the race in every possible way, so as to perfect the physique and 
stamina of the men who are to stand behind the guns, so that our seamen shall be of 
the type of Nelson, and his men, who did not wait to meet their foes, but sought 
them out, and beat them by superior seamanship and quality. I am confident that 
the Dominions feel this with regard to Britain: that her honour is their honour, 
that her well-being is their security, that her glory is their glory, and that her shame 
will be their shame too. But no matter what betide—whether of good or ill—the strong 
and undying hope will be that there may be, founded on National Honour, and the 
imperishable principles of Liberty and Justice, “ One Fleet, one Flag, one Throne.” 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Esmrorr (Under Secretary of State for the Colonies): I have 
the honour to propose the toast of “ The British Dominions, and British Communities 
beyond the seas.” That toast would furnish an inspiring theme to an orator capable 
of eloquent declamation, on the greatness of the interests and importance of the 
mission of the British Empire. I propose the toast to-night with a good deal of 
diffidence, and with a certain difficulty, because [ have so often had either to propose 
or respond to a similar toast and I find a difficulty in introducing variety into 
speeches I make on the subject. Sometimes I have touched on the efforts at identity 
of legislation throughout the Empire, and on co-operation on administrative questions. 
Once I remember, greatly daring, I put in a plea for the Old Country. It is, indeed, 
worth while occasionally to remember that the Old Country has in the past borne the 
chief burden of Imperial Defence, that the Old Country is still, no doubt for due 
ronsideration, the banker of the Empire, that the Old Country still stands ahead of 
the nations of the world in the Overseas trade, and that the Old Country still to-day 
2xports in manufactured goods per head of population twice as much as her nearest rival 
amongst the great nations of the world. The Dominions are growing very quickly. They 
must become relatively to the Old Country greater in the future than in the past, and 
we are glad to recognise that they are beginning to see and give effect to the re- 
sponsibilities that lie before them. The question I want to put, a question indicated 
by Lord Sydenham in his eloquent and admirable speech, is, Are we advancing in the 
right direction? I shall touch upon one or two points which prove to me that we 
are advancing in the right direction both in mutual knowledge and in mutual co- 
operation. I think our Imperial Conferences, which have come to stay, are bearing 
more and more fruit. From the last Imperial Conference sprung the Royal Dominions 
Commission which has already created great interest in this country, and in Australia 
and New Zealand, where the Commission has recently visited. I am sure their report 
when presented will give very valuable hints as to what can be done to improve 
inter-Empire trade and to divert such emigration as there is from the Old Country 
to the British Empire rather than to foreign lands. I say such emigration as there 
is because emigration is beginning to be almost a sore topic here. At the time when 
unemployment is less than ever before in this country, at a time when some trades are 
actually wanting labour badly, we cannot afford to lose too many of our youngest 
and strongest. But I daresay we get too excited about these matters, it is quite 
certain that emigration does not increase when trade is bad, and diminish when trade 
is good; indeed, for some extraordinary reason, emigration is often higher when trade 
is best in this country. I have never heard any adequate explanation why emigration 
should be greater now than in the past, or why, taking another example, emigration 
was so much greater in the eighties in the German Empire than it is to-day. How- 
ever, we are all agreed on the main question—that is, that such emigration as there 
is should be diverted as far as possible to the British Empire, and I am glad to say 
that of the emigrants that left our shores last year, $2 per cent. went to other parts 
of the Empire. In anticipation of the report of the Dominions Royal Commission, & 
good deal has been done by His Majesty’s Government. The Consular service has been 
placed at the disposal of the Dominions, the Board of Trade is considering the Te 
constitution of the Advisory Committee on Commercial Intelligence, and His Majesty s 
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Edwardes, Major E. H. M. Elliot, A. C. Ellis, F. W. Emett, Rt. Hon. Lord Emmott, J. O. Fairfax 
Thomas Feilden, John Ferguson, C.M.G., Sir George Fiddes, K.C.M.G., C.B., W. Field, David 
Finlayson, Capt. W. T. Finlayson, I.M.S., George M. Fowler, C.M.G., Joseph Fraser, Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, G.C.B., C.M.G., Wilfred Gale, W. H. Garrison, Robertson 
F. Gibb, Alfred Gibson, Capt. T. A. Glenny, Capt. F. W. Good, Richard Goode, Major Sir H. J, 
Goold-Adams, G.C.M.G., C.B., Norman Grieve, H. de Courcy Hamilton, Rear-Admiral 
Jas. de Courcy Hamilton, R.N., M.V.O., Norman Harvey, R. S. F. Hardie, G. Goldthorp 
Hay, G. E. Hearson, M. G. Heeles, Admiral W. H. Henderson, F. E. Hesse, David Hills, Rt. Hon, 
C. E. Hobhouse, M.P., J. B. Innes Hopkins, J. R. Innes Hopkins, J. H. Horsey, John Howard, 
Edward F. W. Hulett, James J. B. Hulett, Senator Hon. Sir Jas. Liege Hulett, Licut.-Gen. Sir 
Edward Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Viscount Hythe, Sir Everard F. im Thurn, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Gordon Inglis, George C. Jack, Carl Jacobi, Licut.-Col. A. Weston Jarvis, C.M.G., M.V.O., Richard 
Jebb, H. R. Jenkins, P. L. Jenkins, J. Harry Johns, Henry E. Jones, H. V. F. Jones, J. H. Jones, 
Sir Hartmann Just, K.C.M.G., C.B., J. C. Keith, David Kerr, Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G., 
Commissioner D. C. Lamb, Arthur B. Lambert, Major-Gen. Sir Ronald B. Lane, K.C.B., K.C.V.0,, 
Hon. Œ. A. Langley, R. Emmott Large, Sir Thomas Lees, Bart., T. J. Lennard, Col. Leslie, 
P. Evans Lewin, H. R. B. Lilley, Robert Littlejohn, W. B. Gurney Littlewood, S. Lomnitz, Sir 
Charles P. Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., The Rt. Hon. Sir Claude MacDonald, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., 
K.C.B., Dr. William Macdonald, Hon. Sir John McCall, M.D., Col. Sir Henry McCallum, G.C.M.G., 
R. H. McCarthy, C.M.G., Adam McCracken, S. McKay, Michael McLaughlin, John McLean, 
D. Malcolm, A. S. Mantle, W. J. Mantle, Frederick Mead, Major James A. Meldon, Capt. R. 
H. Croft Montague, Col. Hon. Sir Newton Moore, K.C.M.G., Alfred Moor-Radford, Ben. H. Morgan, 
Alfred B. Morris, Charles P. Muckle, H. Eric Muller, J. Munford, Sir E. Montague Nelson, K.C.M.G., 
W. D. Nestle, R. Nivison, A. H. Noble, W. Oelze, Charles H. Ommanney, C.M.G., Major W. J: 
Ottley, Dr. Oram, B. Hope Osborne, W. Leonard Palmer. H. R. Parkes, James Parker, Sir Roper 
Parkington, Hon. A. H. Peake, A. W. Pearse, F. W. Peters, A. R. Philipps, Col. D. G. Pitcher, 
J. Potter, Ellis T. Powell, LL.B., James Powell, Sidney Preston, C.I.E., Sir Lesley Probyn, 
K.C.V.0., C. C. Puffer, R. C. Radmall, H. J. Marden Ranger, Licut.-Col. S. W. Ray, Hugh W. 
Reeves, R. Reid, George Ridout, F. Reichelmann, Joseph Rippon, J. S. Risley, C.B., Colonel A. W. 
Robin, C.B., C.M.G., Major Sir Thomas Robinson, Arthur Ross, F. M. Rudd, Howard Ruff, T. J. 
Russell, H. K. Rutherford, Edward Salmon, George A. H. Samuel, E. T. Scammell, J. M. Schmide, 
G. H. Scholefield, H. C. Scholfield, Bruce Scott, Sir J. G. Scott, K.C.1.E., Douglas J. Scott, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Henry Settle, K.C.B., D.S.O., Hon. A. L. Sifton, A. Sims, Graham M. Smith, J. R. Sofio, 
Hon. Sir Richard Solomon, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.V.O., F. C. Stewart, Capt. Sir Pieter C. van B. 
Stewart-Bam, H. L. Stokes, The Earl of Stradbroke, C.B., C.V.O., A. G. Strickland, James Stuart, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., Richard Teece, H. P. Thomasset, N. M. 
Thomson, Douglas Timins, Edward F. Tremayne, Capt. J. W. Troup, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, 
Bart., Hon. J. H. Turner, Dr. Vassie, John Vesey-FitzGerald, K.C., John Waddington, Arthur 
Waldron, Walter G. Waldron, Edmund Walker, Frank Walker, E. A. Wallace, E. W. Wallington, 
C.V.O., C.M.G., Hubert Walton, F. J. Waring, C.M.G., Hon. W. A. Watt, John P. White, T. G. 
White, E. Whitney, Franklin S. Wiley, C. Williams, Sir Ralph Williams, K.C.M.G., Sir Harry F. 
Wilson, K.C.M.G., J. W. Wright, Lieut.-Gen. E. A. Wylde, Col. Sir John S. Young, C.V.O. 


The guests were received by Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G. (Deputy-Chairman of the 
Council), and the following Vice-Presidents and Councillors : Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith, 
K.C.B., The Right Hon. Lord Sydenham, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., Ralph S. Bond, 
Fred Dutton, Lieut.-General Sir Edward Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Viscount Hythe, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. Weston Jarvis, C.M.G., M.V.O., Richard Jebb, Robert Littlejohn, 
Sir Charles Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Sir E. Montague Nelson, K.C.M.G., Sir Harry 
Wilson, K.C.M.G. 

The dining-ha!l was decorated with flags of all parts of the Empire, and that of 
the Institute bearing the motto “The King and United Empire.” 

The usual loyal toasts were duly honoured. In proposing the Royal Family, the 
President said he was confident there was not a single member of the Institute who 
had not shared the terrible anxiety under which the Duke of Connaught had laboured 
in consequence of the illness of H.R.H. the Duchess, and they all felt the greatest 
relief at the more reassuring bulletins which had lately been published. 

At the request of the President, the Secretary read, out of a number of others, 
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three letters of apology for non-attendance. These were from the Chairman of the 
Council, Sir J. Bevan ISdwards, who had unfortunately been ill for some time past, 
and was now at Carlsbad; Lord Strathcona, who wished the gathering every success ; 
and Sir Frederick Young, who deeply regretted his enforced absence. The Secretary 
also read the following cables conveying greetings from similar gatherings both within 
and without the Empire :—‘‘ Melbourne: Fellows and their friends dining here at the 
Town Hall, the Lord Mayor, Councillor Hennessy, in the Chair, the Governor-General, 
Lord Denman, the State Governor, Sir John Fuller, Bart., present, unite with Fellows 
in other parts of the Empire in wishing continuous progress and prosperity to the 
Royal Colonial Institute and its great work of fostering Imperial Unity.” ‘‘ Sydney: 
Greetings from New South Wales Branch.—Docker.”’ ‘ Brisbane: Greetings, Queens- 
land.” “New Zealand: Canterbury members, cordial greetings.—Bowen.”’ “ Carnarvon, 
Cape Province: Heartiest congratulations from Fellows here.—Walsh.” “ Buenos 
Aires: 135 Fellows, Argentine, loyally greet you all on this glorious anniversary.— 
William Warden.” “ Seychelles: Twelve Fellows, four aspirants, greeting.—Govern- 
ment Jouse.—O’Brien.” “Falkland Islands: Greetings from Falkland Fellows.” 
“Ceylon: Ceylon Fellows warmly reciprocate.” “Pretoria: Pretoria Fellows, dining, 
send heartiest greetings.” “Durban: Cordially reciprocate greetings.” “Trinidad: 
Fellows resident in Trinidad, assembled at Dinner, send most cordial congratulations ; 
and desire to unite with you in worthily celebrating this anniversary.’ “ Bahamas: 
Bahamas Fellows send hearty greetings.” ‘Toronto: Greetings reciprocated.” 
“Guatemala: Eighty Fellows send hearty greetings; long live Imperial Unity.—Jenkins.” 
“Barbados: Fraternal Greetings.’ Cable to the President, Earl Grey—“ Toronto : 
Three thousand two hundred uniformed cadets marching past to-day, success to Royal 
Colonial Institute dinner to-night, and we all wish you were with us here for 
Empire Day.—J. P. Whitney.” 

Lord Sypenuam, G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. (late Governor of Bombay), in pro- 
posing the toast of “ Imperial Defence ” said: I do not think that this toast has been 
proposed before at the Annual Dinners of the Institute; but I hope that it will 
become an invariable custom on such occasions in future. Whenever Britons meet to- 
gether to strengthen the bonds of Empire, to stimulate national progress and 
to consecrate the union of hearts among His Majesty's subjects in all parts of the 
world, surely no cause can appeal to them more strongly than that of Imperial 
defence. The great honour of proposing this toast has been conferred upon me this 
evening. Perhaps it is because I invented the phrase, and because the Empire 
has always seemed to me the one thing worth living for, thinking for, working 
for, and if need be dying for. But at the present moment I feel myself sadly 
unqualified for my task. During five and a half strenuous years spent in India, 
it has not been possible to keep the close touch with Imperial affairs in the broad 
sense which this toast demands of its proposer. It was necessary for me to concen- 
trate attention upon one portion and a vital portion of the Empire so that I could 
not follow recent movements, sharein recent controversies, or endeavour directly to 
further the great objects for which this Institute stands. And now I find myself back 
in the centre of our Imperial Jife somewhat perplexed, bewildered and needing time 
to attain to the new points of view. You will I know, forgive me if, like the Needy 
Knife-grinder, “ Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, Sirs.” Yet from a distance 
I have scemed to feel alike hopes and fears, to see signs of sound progress, but also 


the development of tendencies opposed to the realisation of the Imperial idea as it — 


used to present itself to me in years gone by. X 

To all who understand that the whole structure of the Empire depends absolutely 
upon the maintenance of a Navy prepared at all points to obtain and to retair 
command of the sea, in all reasonably probable contingencies, it must be a 
of the deepest satisfaction to know that this principle is now accepted by all par 


Ithink that the people of this country and of the Dominions understand their absolute 
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dependence upon sea-power far better than they used to do. That is surely a national 
gain. And, speaking always with extreme diffidence, I may say that I believe that 
now and for several years to come there need be no fear that our numerical strength 
in ships of war will fall below a safe minimum. But do not forget that numbers 
of ships and guns are not and never have been the only tests of naval strength. 
There are other naval requirements much less easily understood by the public which 
have not—so far as I can see—been adequately met at present. Of our military 
position as a whole I will say nothing this evening. It is somewhat depressing to 
find that bitter controversy seems to be raging over matters which in other countries 
have long been set to rest and to note that first principles, which I hoped were 
generally accepted, appear to be again in the melting pot. I have, however, had the 
great advantage of seeing our troops in India, and I think it would be difficult to 
find in any country in this world a more efficient or better trained force. The British 
soldier in India is now, thanks largely to the work of the Royal Army Temperance 
Association, which owes much to Lord Roberts, an exceptionally sober man, and for 
this reason and others he is remarkably healthy having regard to the stress of the 
climate in which he is serving. The fine native Army and the contingents of Imperial 
service troops maintained by the loyal Chiefs of India are real and important factors 
not always sufficiently regarded by writers on Imperial defence. Thanks to the energy 
of Lord Kitchener the training and preparation for war of the Army in India have 
distinctly improved. 

Looking round the Empire, we can see that alike in naval and military organisa- 
tion there has been progress. Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa have- accepted 
the principle of compulsory service in a mild form. All are sharing in different measure 
and in different ways in Naval defence. The fine contribution of the Malay States 
to the Royal Navy is a striking proof of the growth of sound Imperialism in tropical 
soil. If in Canada the liberal proposals of Mr. Borden have not received universal 
acceptance we hope and we believe that all true-hearted Canadians desire to share 
in upholding the sea-power of the Empire though they may differ as to the means 
to be adopted. 

I need hardly say that Imperial defence does not depend alone upon organised 
naval and military strength. The wise direction of our Foreign Policy is a factor of 
extreme importance. We have lately passed through a somewhat prolonged period of 
international tension, and if we now seem to be nearing the light, it is to the calm 
judgment and the consummate tact of Sir E. Grey that the Empire is mainly indebted. 
Week after week he has kept the Conference of Ambassadors together and has 
patiently striven to cherish a spirit of reasonableness amid the clash of conflicting 
interests. He has deservedly won and held the confidence not only of his own country- 
men, but of Europe, and has rendered services to the Empire and to humanity which 
must never be forgotten. 

I have only touched the fringes of my subject and I cannot attempt to answer 
what is the most important question bearing upon Imperial defence. Is our Empire 
moving in the direction of a higher political organisation which would enable it to 
stand before the world as a united whole, to co-operate whole-heartedly in peaceful 
progress, and to act in a national emergency with calm self-reliance based upon perfcet 
mutual confidence and the full consciousness of a shared destiny? Many here to-night 

are far better able to answer that question than I can be. But whatever the answer 
let us keep that Imperial ideal before us, and let each of His Majesty’s loyal subjects 
in all lands endeavour to help towards its realisation. I have now the honour to 
give you the toast of “Imperial Defence.’’ and may each year see a wider and a 
deeper understanding of all that these two words imply. 
The Hon. A. H. Peake (Premier of South Australia), who responded, said: In 
the fact that the proposer of this toast is a very distinguished Englishman, and the 
responder one of the King’s subjects from over the seas, is to be found the significant 
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and telling truth that the vital subject of Defence means much more than the security 
of the British Isles. It is of still further significance that this question is now being 
discussed at this meeting under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute, and on 
the eve of Empire Day. In Imperial Defence is recognised the means for preserving 
the integrity of the Empire in each and every part. What a blow it would be to 
the prestige of the Empire, if it were found, on trial being made, that, by some 
mischance, the available forces were so impoverished or impaired, that even the smallest 
part of the British possessions could be taken by a foreign power and held by it 
for any length of time! Such an event cannot possibly be viewed with complacency 
or contentment. Regarded in that light Imperial Defence becomes a question as wide 
as the sweep of Empire, and the duty and responsibility involved is limited only in 
the bounds which are set to the King’s Dominions. The full consciousness of that 
duty and responsibility is of comparatively recent date, and the names of two dis- 
tinguished Englishmen may be mentioned at this time as men who did a great deal 
to generate and develop a full sense of both duty and responsibility. I venture to 
assert that, in recent times, no man has done more to develop and cultivate the 
Imperial idea than the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain. His efforts in that 
respect imbued each of the great self-governing Colonies with the belief that it was 
much more than a Dependency, rather that it was an integral and necessary part 
of the Empire. He lifted the Colonies from the position of dependency on to the 
high plane of Imperial partnership. The other name that I mention—I am sure with 
full concurrence—is that of the late Sir John Colomb, who saw clearly that Imperial 
Defence was an urgent and momentous matter. and who did so much to quicken the 
official and public sense in that regard. Many of the later-day movements have been 
but as the clothing put on the body of ideas which he formulated with such a 
lofty conception of patriotism. The great Oversea Dominions are alive to the require- 
ments of the case, and they are doing their part to share the burden of Empire. 
What true Britisher is there who is not proud of the recent bold action and magnificent 
speech of the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Borden, and of the Canadian Parliament 
in backing his policy ? The statesmen of New Zealand have always been to the front 
in giving expression to the strong sentiment and feelings of loyalty and attachment 
with which the people of that great dominion regard the Empire. The Commonwealth of 
Australia is fully alive to its duty and responsibility in that connection. Australia is 
providing a Navy and a Citizen Army, primarily for Home Defence, but without 
a doubt to be at the call of the Imperial Authorities whenever occasion way arise 
for making demand upon those services. Some time ago, the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister visited England, and it was reported that he then promulgated the extra- 
ordinary doctrine that, in time of war, Australia would hold aloof from the questions 
and complications involved. It is only fair to the Right Honourable Andrew Fisher 
to say that he repudiated what had been attributed to him; but the fact remains 
that such a doctrine does not represent Australian opinion. We pray that England 
may ever be in the right, but, in times of stress and trouble, and when the safety 
and very life of “the grey old Mother of the Northern Seas” may be threatened, 
the people of Australia will not stop to consider who is in the right, nor to weigh 
that question in scales weighted with drachms and scruples, their help will again be 
proffered in men and substance, as was the case a few years ago—the question of who 
was in the right was held for future consideration. At that time the number of men 
required was volunteered many times over. It is not for me, nor at this time, 
to consider the plans and specifications and schemes for Imperial Defence. They may 
be left to Parliament—to the proper authorities—and to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, all of whom are doubtless fully seized with the overwhelming weight and vital 
importance of them. But the cultivation of the spirit of kinship and brotherhood is 
necessary at all times; a strong sympathy with and between the aims and aspirations 
of the different parts of the Empire to make a strong and permanent whole. Further, 
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the improvement of the race in every possible way, so as to perfect the physique and 
stamina of the men who are to stand behind the guns, so that our seamen shall be of 
the type of Nelson, and his men, who did not wait to meet their foes, but sought 
them out, and beat them by superior seamanship and quality. I am confident that 
the Dominions feel this with regard to Britain: that her honour is their honour, 
that her well-being is their security, that her glory is their glory, and that her shame 
will be their shame too. But no matter what betide—whether of good or ill—the strong 
and undying hope will be that there may be, founded on National Honour, and the 
imperishable principles of Liberty and Justice, “One Fleet, one Flag, one Throne.” 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Emmorr (Under Secretary of State for the Colonies): I have 
the honour to propose the toast of “ The British Dominions, and British Communities 
beyond the seas.” That toast would furnish an inspiring theme to an orator capable 
of eloquent declamation, on the greatness of the interests and importance of the 
mission of the British Empire. I propose the toast to-night with a good deal of 
diffidence, and with a certain difficulty, because [ have so often had either to propose 
or respond to a similar toast and I find a difficulty in introducing variety into 
speeches I make on the subject. Sometimes I have touched on the efforts at identity 
of legislation throughout the Empire, and on co-operation on administrative questions. 
Once I remember, greatly daring, I put in a plea for the Old Country. Itis, indeed, 
worth while occasionally to remember that the Old Country has in the past borne the 
chief burden of Imperial Defence, that the Old Country is still, no doubt for due 
consideration, the banker of the Empire, that the Old Country still stands ahead of 
the nations of the world in the Overseas trade, and that the Old Country still to-day 
exports in manufactured goods per head of population twice as much as her nearest rival 
amongst the great nations of the world. The Dominions are growing very quickly. They 
must become relatively to the Old Country greater in the future than in the past, and 
we are glad to recognise that they are beginning to see and give effect to the re- 
sponsibilities that lie before them. The question I want to put, a question indicated 
by Lord Sydenham in his eloquent and admirable speech, is, Are we advancing in the 
right direction? I shall touch upon one or two points which prove to me that we 
are advancing in the right direction both in mutual knowledge and in mutual co- 
operation. I think our Imperial Conferences, which have come to stay, are bearing 
more and more fruit. From the last Imperial Conference sprung the Royal Dominions 
Commission which has already created great interest in this country, and in Australia 
and New Zealand, where the Commission has recently visited. I am sure their report 
when presented will give very valuable hints as to what can be done to improve 
inter-Empire trade and to divert such emigration as there is from the Old Country 
to the British Empire rather than to foreign lands. I say such emigration as there 
is because emigration is beginning to be almost a sore topic here. At the time when 
unemployment is less than ever before in this country, at a time when some trades are 
actually wanting labour badly, we cannot afford to lose too many of our youngest 
and strongest. But I daresay we get too excited about these matters, it is quite 
certain that emigration does not increase when trade is bad, and diminish when trade 
is good; indeed, for some extraordinary reason, emigration is often higher when trade 
is best in this country. I have never heard any adequate explanation why emigration 
should be greater now than in the past, or why, taking another example, emigration 
was so much greater in the eighties in the German Empire than it is to-day. How- 
ever, we are all agreed on the main question—that is, that such emigration as there 
is should be diverted as far as possible to the British Empire, and I am glad to say 
that of the emigrants that left our shores last year, 82 per cent. went to other parts 
of the Empire. In anticipation of the report of the Dominions Royal Commission, & 
good deal has been done by His Majesty's Government. The Consular service has been 
placed at the disposal of the Dominions, the Board of Trade is considering the Te 
constitution of the Advisory Committee on Commercial Intelligence, and His Majesty's 
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Trade Commissioners, now I think some twenty-three in number, are doing very 
useful work in bringing the wants of the Dominions to the notice of the British 
manufacturer, and in occasionally stirring up the British manufacturer to meet those 
wants. There have recently been reductions in the cable rates, which have been very 
much appreciated, and there is now a bill before the Imperial Parliament which gives 
postage facilities in regard to Colonial newspapers. I think the most important effect 
of the Imperial Conferences has been that full information has been given to Dominion 
Ministers on foreign policy and problems of Defence, and out of the Imperial Confer- 
ences there has arisen an invitation to Dominion Ministers who visit this country to 
take part in the consultations of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Throughout the 
Empire there has never been a greater readiness to render mutual assistance than now 
exists, and that is independent of what may be the political complexion of the Govern- 
ment in power here and of the political complexions of the Governments in the 
Dominions. It is due I think to the recognition of the great bulk of the people of 
the Dominions, of their obligations in regard to these matters, and to the fact that 
the Dominion Ministers are now so much more fully informed of the problems of 
foreign policy and Imperial Defence. In regard to Naval Defence, last year saw a 
great advance in opinion, and even in action. Proposals have been made in the 
Canadian Parliament to present His Majesty with three of the largest warships now 
being built. These proposals have not yet been carried into law, but the opposition 
that has been raised to the proposals is not opposition to the idea that the time 
has now arrived for Canada to make a considerable contribution, but simply that the 
money should be spent for the same purpose in a different way. That is a matter 
for Canada to decide for herself. It is not for His Majesty's Government here, not 
even for unofficial people or for the Press of this country, to interfere in the matter. 
When Canada wants to consult us His Majesty’s Government is always at Canadas 
disposal, when Canada asks for advice that advice is readily given; but the decision 
rests and must rest with Canada herself, and so far as I am concerned—I think I am 
speaking for you also—I await the decision of Canada, confident in the patriotism 
of all sections of her people. But Canada is not the only Dominion. The New 
Zealand battleship, the first ship of the kind ever presented to the Crown, has been 
launched this year and is now paying a visit to that far-distant Dominion. The 
Malay States have also arranged to present another battleship, and the contract has 
been settled. Itis significant that the Malay States should have come forward in this 
generous way to show their appreciation of the protection afforded by the British 
Government. Australia has already a Fleet of her own, and the Prime Minister has 
recently announced that during the next three years one battleship and three cruisers 
will be added to it. I am glad to say also that Newfoundland is readily taking her 
part in naval defence. South Africa has already done much in regard to military 
organisation and Ministers have announced their intention, when time allows, to consider 
along with His Majesty's Government what participation they can take in the problem of 
Naval Defence. Altogether I think I am justified in saying that there is an increasing 
tendency to co-operate between the Dominions and the Mother Country, and that tendency 
arises, not under rigid enactments but through the voluntary goodwill of all parts of His 
Majesty's Dominion. It is not less real because voluntary. In an Empire which has 
grown like ours, rather through the restlessness and love of adventure of its sons, 
than by the fixed purpose of its statesmen, there is more importance to be attached 
to an increase in mutual knowledge and an advance in the right kind of sentiment 
than in binding laws and enactments. Nothing can possibly promote the increase of 
that good feeling and the growth of that sentiment more than the constant visits 
paid to these shores by Ministers of our Dominions across the seas, and the increased 
number of visits the people of this country are paying to our Dominions. During the 


last few months we have been honoured by visits from statesmen of many of our 
Dominions. I may add that the Empire Parliamentary Association has received an 
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invitation from Australia to send a deputation of twenty Members of Parliament to 
see for themselves what enormous progress Australia is making. That invitation has 
been accepted, and will no doubt increase the feelings of amity and goodwill already 
existing. In these and many other ways my sincere opinion is, we are making an 
advance in mutual knowledge, and in the sentiment which leads to that mutual co- 
operation we all so much desire. 

The Hon. A. L. Srrron (Premier of Alberta, Canada): I have a feeling of modesty in 

replying to this toast, rising as I do in the midst of gentlemen who have occupied 
positions of trust on behalf of King and country in many portions of the globe, and 
many of whom have had much more experience of various portions of the Empire 
than myself; at the same time I am pleased that circumstances are such that I am 
able to be present this evening, for the purpose of celebrating Empire Day with you. 
In the Dominion from which I come, Empire Day has been from my earliest recol- 
lection our special and particular holiday. Not only the children but the grown-up 
people of the Dominion of Canada have looked upon the late Queen’s birthday as the one 
holiday of the year on which they could fittingly express enthusiasm for this great 
Empire. It occupies a different position even from our own special and local first-of-July 
celebration of the Confederation of the Dominions. I am the more pleased to be here on 
this occasion because our President, Earl Grey, has associations with our Dominion of which 
all Canadians are proud. We recognise not only the work he did during the years he 
was Governor-General, but the work he has been continually doing since he left our 
shores. The noble Lord (Lord Emmott), whose official duties bring him more closely 
in connection with the Dominions than perhaps some other members of the Govem- 
ment, has given an optimistic address with regard to the Empire, that is a great 
pleasure to me to have heard. In my own country we are optimists almost unani- 
mously. We sometimes see in the newspapers not only in England but in our own 
country, reflection on the decadence of the country as compared with some other 
nations, and I am therefore glad in the centre of this great Empire to hear from Lord 
Emmott the opinion which I have always held myself, that there never was a time 
when the Empire of Great Britain was in a more prosperous condition than at present, 
and with regard to the particular portion of the Empire from which I come I am 
glad to say that the conditions are similar—that population and wealth are increasing 
day by day and year by year, so that the time is coming when that portion of the Empire 
will be prepared to take its position and do its proper part in the assistance of the Empire 
should need ever arise. 

I am particularly pleased to hear from both the noble lords who addressed us on 
the question that the position in regard to the Dominion of Canada is not misunder- 
stood here. As a member of the party that in its local affairs is opposed to the 
present Government of that country, I am in a position to assure you that there is 
no difference in the Dominion on one matter, and that should occasion arise the whole 
population as one man would respond to any call for the purpose of assisting to 
keep the Empire in the supremacy she now holds in the world—that no matter what 
may be the details of any arrangement for the defence of the Empire, no matter 
what cold-blooded arrangements may be made in times of peace, should the time 
come when it is necessary for any outlying portions of the Empire to unite with 
Great Britain for the purpose of holding her position in the world, I think I can 
assure there would {be no difference of opinion, and that the whole Navies and 
Armies of all the Colonies of the Empire will be at the disposal of the Government 
of this country for the purpose of being used wherever necessary in the interests not 
only of the Colonies but of the Empire. The constitution of this Empire has grown 
up largely by accident. It has been changed from time to time. Things are being done 
to-day that fifty years ago were supposed to be contrary to the constitution of Great 
Britain. Things are being done in the Colonies which twenty years ago were con- 


sidered impossible. These things will grow up of themselves, necessities as they arise 
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will make the constitution of the Empire bend to the necessities of the occasion and 
the constitutions of Great Britain and the Dominions will be made subservient to the 
interests of the Empire and not the interests of the Empire subservient to the various 
constitutions. 

Colonel The Rt. Hon. Sir Craupge MacDonatp, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (late 
British Ambassador, Japan): It is a great honour and a very sincere pleasure to me to 
respond to the toast of the British Communities beyond the Seas. I have been asked 
to respond to this toast, doubtless because I have been serving His Majesty and His 
Majesty's Government for the past forty years—which forty years came to an end last 
December—incidentally, I may mention, to my own regret, and I trust also to the 
regret of the British Government! I should like to mention that of those forty years, 
I have spent thirty-six away from the Motherland on service, living amongst, and 
learning to appreciate, ‘‘ British Communities beyond the Seas,’ and I should like to 
take this opportunity of saying in the most emphatic manner that in those Com- . 
munities, scattered far and wide over the habitable globe, the British Empire possesses 
a most loyal and patriotic and most useful asset. It is undoubtedly true, though 
perhaps a little strange, that the Britisher in foreign land is much more enthusiastic 
and loyal, and more devoted to his country than are sometimes the inhabitants of that 
country. Can it be that the absence of the motor-’bus and the militant suffragette 
from foreign lands has anything to do with this. I hasten to apologise to the motor- 
‘bus, because though noisy it is undoubtedly useful, whereas the militant suffragette 
though undoubtedly noisy is not at all useful. I have heard that the schemes of this 
Institute have been extended beyond the British Dominions to British Communities 
beyond the Seas. I am exceedingly glad to hear it, because I am sure the work of the 
Institute will fall on very good ground. It gives me great pleasure from my own 
personal observation to state that the patriotic observances, which now so happily 
mark Empire Day, have been carried out by Communities scattered all over China 
and Japan in a manner worthy of the highest praise. It is also my proud privilege 
to state that our gallant allies the Japanese have invariably, in the most sympathetic 
and warm-hearted manner, endeavoured to assist us in carrying out these observances. 

Speaking on behalf of British Communities beyond the Seas I think I may claim 
that by their lives and by their examples they are maintaining the good name and 
teputation of their native country and of the Empire, and by their observance of 
Empire Day are manifesting to those amongst whom they live that love of country 
and pride of Empire remain as strong as ever. I should like also to bring to your 
mind those thousands of brave Englishmen who have laid down their lives in the 
defence of that country and in building up that Empire, and whose graves are scattered 
far and wide all over the globe. There is at present in my mind and doubtless in 
many of yours, that simple, that pathetic, yet glorious monument amongst the eternal 
ice and snow of the Antarctic which speaks to us so strongly of duty nobly done. 
That is but one monument amongst many, for what says the poet— 

Go, Stranger, track the deep, 
Free, free the white sail spread ; 
Wave shall not moan, nor 


Wild wind sweep, 
Where sleep not England’s dead ! 


The Hon. W. A. Warr (Premier of Victoria): With some trepidation, but with great 
pleasure, I submit the toast of “ Prosperity to the Royal Colonial Institute.” The 
trepidation I feel is natural because the responsibility of a toast of this character is 
keenly felt by an Oversea visitor. It is added to by the fact that unfortunately a 
Previous engagement prevented me hearing what I believe to have been the admirable 
Speeches of my friend the Premier of South Australia, with whom I am on terms of 
neighbourly communion, and of Lord Sydenham, affectionately known as Governor of 
our State in former days. But I have a keen pleasure in asking your consideration 
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of this toast, because since I have had the privilege of enjoying the hospitality of the 
Institute, I have, like many other Dominion visitors, fallen in love with it. It was 
born a little before myself and during recent years has been making steady and sub- 
stantial progress. That progress appears to me, from what one can learn, to be in 
large measure due to the personality that controls its Presidential chair. The noble 
Lord seems to me to combine all the qualities that should make for distinction and 
success in the important Empire work he is now doing. It would be very difficult 
indeed for one closely identified with Party politics in Great Britain to do quite as well as 
he is doing the work of the Institute, and the fact that he has consented to sever 
himself from controversial subjects of a domestic character and help forward the Em- 
pire Spirit for which this Institute stands, ought, I think, to make for its enduring 
success. The Institute, I say, is singularly fortunate in having at its head a man of 
such great and varied talent with a career celebrated in every part of the Empire. 
I think this Institute must have a long continued and expanding future. To us across 
the seas it is the rendezvous of Imperial thought, and I think I voice the feelings of 
every man present who comes from Overseas when I say we wish the Institute every 
success. It is endeavouring to cultivate not organic links between the scattered 
Dominions, but a real sentiment of kinship and brotherhood, and while I believe 
with time there will grow up some form of organic government amongst our people, 
yet I do believe the most important thing to-day is not to work for that end but to 
allow the sentiment to grow that we are a people of one blood, one ambition, one 
inevitable destiny, and in that way knit up the Empire with a feeling of brotherhood. 
One of your own poets has said, referring to the patriotism of ancient Rome: “In 
that elder day to be a Roman was greater than a King.’ Since coming to the Home 
Country, I have felt more keenly than before the pride of being a member of the 
British family. The joy of race is ours out in Australia because we in the most 
audacious fashion appropriate all the records of your brilliant and heroic past in these 
islands, and claim them as our own. Surely there is no one here who would blame 
us for that. Because of that we feel partners in your life. Although not admitted 
actually to the Councils where the final words are spoken with regard to the policy of 
Great Britain and the Empire, still we feel that every act of Statecraft performed 
by Imperial Ministers affects our future just as our own acts do in the Southern Hemisphere. 

I hope every man who has been to England experiences as I do an intenser pride 
in the common blood and heritage and tradition which all British people ought to feel. I 
have no new message to-night, but what I have said I feel from the bottom of my heart. 
I come from a country that is determined, as Lord Emmott has said in memorable 
words, to do its duty to the Empire, particularly in that of defence. But I want 
you to know that we in Australia are not jingoes. We do not believe the Union Jack 
spells defiance to any nation. We hope it never will in our lifetime. We are a 
peaceful people—pacific in all our desires and ambitions. That is perhaps why we 
want the South Pacific to ourselves. But we feel the obligation of Nationhood, and 
the Imperial spirit born in these islands puts upon us the responsibility of getting 
ready, if not for defiance, for defence. In that spirit we are training our lads, building 
our ships, holding out our hands to our Northern kinsfolk to settle amongst us. I 
agree that England should not seek to export her children, but when a man turns his 
nose to the Overseas Dominions there should be no resistance to his departure, and 
above all if you can by suasion, or by any forces of Government, direct a larger 
percentage to the Overseas Dominions, that surely is good work. If I were asked 
to express for Australia an equivalent for the word patriotism I should use the word 
population. Canada has already seen that, and is getting a fair share of the leakage from 
the British Isles. We want the balance, and although we do not advertise all our wares. 
yet we feel we can treat well those who come, and people who come to us if prepared 
to work and have common sense, will have a sure future with us. In that sense we 
are building up the Empire. These Dominions—three of the emptiest the world 
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contains—I speak now of Canada, South Africa, and Australia—these Dominions can 
all do not with once or twice, but five or ten times the population they support at 
present, and there are men probably in this hall who will live to see the vast Colonial 
expansion which will show the resources of those great countries. It is just at that 
time that every man in Great Britain will feel how important the Overseas Dominions 
can become in all the great enterprises of peace and war which affect the destinies of the 
Empire. 

The Rt. Hon. Earl Grey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., in responding to the toast, said: 
If I omit any reference to the very kind and flattering remarks concerning myself, 
for which I am sincerely obliged to Mr. Watt and others, I think you will agree that 
the speeches that have been made this evening are in themselves a complete justifica- 
tion for this Institute. I have never heard a series of speeches sustained throughout at 
such a high level, and giving expression so eloquently to the ideals, the attainment of 
which is the object of the Institute. I consider it a great honour to be President of 
an Institute which we are justified in regarding as the most important non-official 
Imperial organisation of the Empire. 

If it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that the closer the union between the various 
parts of the Empire the more powerful instrument does it become for attaining the 
ideals for which the Empire stands, namely, those of Freedom, Responsibility, Sympathy, 
Service, it is only natural that the first object of the Colonial Institute should be 
to become an ever increasingly effective agent for bringing about the closer cohesion 
of the component parts of the Empire. | 

Accordingly it is the work of the Colonial Institute to bring home to the conviction 
and to the conscience of all individuals that they are not doing their full duty 
to the Empire, on whose strength the liberties and the prosperity of the component 
parts of the Empire depend, unless they are using their influence in such a way as 
will promote a fceling of loyalty and devoted allegiance to the Empire as a whole. 
How to increase the efficiency of the Empire as an instrument for promoting righteous- 
ness we must leave to each separate individual to determine for himself; our business 
is to stimulate the desire to serve the Empire. It is no part of our duty to formulate 
any party policy. Our allegiance is not to parties, not to sectional organisations, 
but to the Empire as a whole; but while we recognise it is not our business to 
formulate policies we also recognise that it is impossible for the self-governing nations 
of the Empire to adopt any common policy for the furtherance of these aims on 
which the statesmen of the Empire are agreed, unless a common desire exists among 
all British communities to help the Empire to fulfil its self-appointed mission. It 
is consequently our duty to till and cultivate the ground which exists in the hearts 
of British subjects all the world over, so as to ensure that the best conditions shall 
be established for the glad reception, the quick germination, and the vigorous growth 
of the best Imperial seed. 

Recognising that this is the object of our existence it is the ambition of the Council 
to make the Institute the natural and efiective medium through which the various 
societies with Imperial objects can be helped to win success in the fields of their separate 
activities, and through which they can also be amalgamated for the purposes of 
combined and co-ordinated action. The Institute has already established a satisfactory 
working alliance with the Victoria League and the Overseas Club. It is also working 


= in harmony with the British Empire League and the League of the Empire. With 


improved transportation the circumference is being brought daily closer to the heart of 
the Empire, and as the post, the cable and the greatly improved transportation services 
haye helped to annihilate distance, it ought not to be much more difficult to unite 


Hj the Empire to-day than it was in years past to unite the British Isles. 


It is also the ambition of the Institute to make the best use of the opportunities 


_ that may offer themselves for the purpose of enabling the different parts of the Empire | a 
to apply to the solution of their social problems the best methods that have been 
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proved by experiment to have been successful. Through the medium of our Uyrrep 
Emprre Journal the experiences of one part of the Empire become the property of 
the whole. As a medium of information and as a means of interesting every portion 
of the English-speaking world in the work of the Empire, the Institute Journal I 
am aware can be greatly improved. Members will witness with satisfaction the 
improvement that has already taken place in the Journal, but the Council is conscious 
that the limit of improvement has not yet been reached. To establish an organisation 
which will make its influence felt in every centre where Englishmen are congregated 
together more funds are required. With that object the Institute desires to increase 
its membership to at least 100,000. The growth in the membership of the Institute 
during late years has been most encouraging. Last year was a record year, and in 
the four months of the current year the number of new members is well above the same 
months of the previous record year. With the view of making the Institute more 
popular, and of bringing its membership within the reach of a larger number of people. _ 
it has been resolved to establish a membership which will entitle the subscriber of £1 
per annum to receive the Journals free. ‘The Journals in themselves are well worth 
the full £1, and in addition to this the subscriber has the satisfaction of feeling that 

he is contributing to an Imperial work. This consideration seems to have greater 
influence in our Overseas Dominions than it has in the Motherland. For every member 

of the Institute—and I am using the term “member” to cover the Fellows and 
Associates—for every one member at home we have nearly three overseas. With 
the view of increasing the home membership the Institute hope to establish Provincial 
branches in the principal centres. Thanks to the influence of the Sheriff of Bristol, 
Mr. Lennard, the City of Bristol is showing itself worthy of its great traditions by 
giving an example in this direction. I am assured by Mr. Lennard that before the 
end of the year the Institute may rely upon enrolling in Bristol alone 500 new sub- 
scribing members at one guinea apiece. We hope in the report for the current year to 
print a table showing the population of the various parts of the Empire, and the number 

of members of the Institute. The Imperial spirit of the various parts of the Empire 
will thus reflect itself in the varying percentage of membership to population. In 
this membership Bristol will take a leading place. I desire to thank our corresponding 
secretaries for the energy with which they are devoting themselves to the endeavour 
to establish manned branches of the Institute in their respective centres. These 
corresponding secretaries have, as a rule, been appointed from Northumberland Avenue. 
This is not as it should be. They should be appointed by the local members of the 
Institute convened annually for the purpose of electing their branch secretary. In 
this way by slow and sure degrees we shall obtain a non-official federation of British 
subjects all over the world. 

I feel satisfied that it is only necessary to bring home to the conviction of the 
people of the Motherland, as well asof the self-governing Dominions and of the British 
communities all round the world, that they are contributing effectively to the wants 
of the Empire in becoming Fellows and Associates of the Institute, to ensure a response 
which will enable the Institute to attain its ambition of inscribing on its register 
the names of over 100,000 Fellows and Associates. ‘The German Navy League has 
a membership not only of 100,000 but of 1,200,000. The subscriptions range from 
a minimum of one shilling per annum to such higher sum as members may desire 
to contribute. The League has an annual circulation of over 360,000 copies of its 
Journal, and the increase in the membership last year was over 50,000. Cannot we 
do something of the same sort in this country? It may be said that our minimum 
subscription is too high. ‘The Victoria League, with whom we have a working alliance, | 
also has a minimum subscription for its members of one shilling a year. They 
and the Overseas Club are the advance guards of the Imperial movement and the 
recruiting sergeants of the Colonial Institute. They are using democratic means for i 
ing the manual workers of the country to take part in a movement 


the purpose of enabl 
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for bringing the component parts of the Empire more closely together. The connection 
between the manual workers of this country and the Overseas Dominions is growing 

j more and more intimate every year. There is hardly a cottage in the north of England 
whose inmates are not connected by ties of relationship with some part of our Overseas 
Empire. Some members of the Institute, realising this intimate connection between 
the manual workers of England and the Overseas Dominions, contribute to the 
workmen’s clubs in their respective districts a sum which will enable these clubs 
to become Associates of the Institute. May I suggest to you gentlemen that you 
should each individually make yourselves responsible for enrolling every single reading- 
room in your district as an Associate of the Colonial Institute. This would be 
rendering a service of real value, both to the people of your respective districts and 
to the Empire. It is also the ambition of the Institute to establish a Bureau of 
Information which will be of use not only to people in this country desiring to obtain 
fuller information about various parts of our Overseas Dominions, but also to our 
kinsmen overseas who desire to have information about conditions in the Motherland. 
In fact wo desire to make the Colonial Institute into a telephonic exchange, switching 
together minds from the different parts of the Empire. For all these purposes increased 
membership and increased funds are necessary. 

Last year I drew attention to the fact that up to the present time not a single 
legacy or contribution of any sort had been received for the Institute funds. I am 
glad to say that this suggestion met with an immediate response and this year is 
the first year to record the contribution of a sum of money outside the subscriptions 
for membership. I trust that during the current year we may have many other 
similar evidences of a desire on the part of the people of this country to strengthen 
the Colonial Institute as an Imperial organisation. The evidence we have received 
of the desire of our kinsmen overseas to tax themselves for the purpose of supporting 
an Imperial organisation has been most satisfactory. When I was in the Congo 
last summer, a man working on the railway in his flannel shirt introduced himself 
to me and asked if I was not the President of the Colonial Institute. He said he 
would be obliged if I would propose him as a Fellow and he introduced to me two 
other flannel-shirted officials who also desired to be Fellows. I pointed out that 
Fellowship necessitated the contribution of £1 a year and this might be too great 
a tax on their limited incomes. They said they were well aware of this, but that 
they regarded the Colonial Institute as an organisation established for the purpose 
of meeting as far as possible Imperial requirements and they liked to feel that they 
had the privilege of co-operating for such a purpose. I believe one reason of 
the large overseas membership, as compared with the small home membership, is 
owing to the fact that our kinsmen overseas realise that practically the whole burden 
of Imperial defence falls upon the overtaxed peoples of these Islands, and they find 
a pleasure in contributing to the extent of five dollars or £1 a year in order that 
they may enjoy the satisfaction of feeling that they have voluntarily taxed themselves 
to that small amount for the sake of the Empire. The Secretary read to us this 
evening a cable speaking of the march past of 3,200 uniformed cadets in the streets 
of Toronto. That city has given an example which I could wish every town in 
the Empire would follow. It is one of the objects of the Institute to secure that 
Empire Day shall be celebrated in a manner appropriate to the occasion throughout 
the Empire. I trust also that before the Institute is many years older every town 
of the Empire may have a meeting of members of a local branch of the Institute 
on Empire Day, and that this celebration may be the means of unifying the self- 
governing Dominions and the Motherland even more closely in sentiment and affection 

>} than they are united to-day. 
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THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


THE interest taken in the work of the Institute by certain Fellows resident in South 
America led to a suggestion by the President, Earl Grey, that the editor of Usrrep 
EMeIRE, who was visiting Panama on a holiday, should extend his journey south 
and have a flying glimpse of the British communities in Chile, Argentina, and Brazil, 
From Panama, therefore, Mr. Colquhoun made his way down the Pacific coast with 
brief calls at Callao and Lima. At the latter place great kindness was received from 
Mr. L. des Graz, the British minister, and Mr. R. A. Clay, a leading resident, and 
the Rey. Archibald Nicol kindly promised to undertake the duties of honorary 
secretary. This was a great advantage, for Mr. Nicol is not only an enthusiastic 
Imperialist but well known and very popular. The steamer also called in at Anto- 
fagasta, Coquimbo, and Iquique, and arrangements were made for suitable pamphlets 
and literature to be distributed. Mr. Poussette, Canadian Trade Commissioner, 
who was encountered later in Buenos Aires, was just starting for a journey northwards 
to Panama, and undertook to work for the Institute, with the result that he has already 
sent home four Fellows from Antofagasta and six from Valparaiso. At the latter 
place Mr. Colquhoun was most kindly entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Lilford N. Price, 
Mrs. Price’s father (the late British Consul-General at Valparasio) being a Fellow of the 
Institute. Help was received from Mr. G. Falconer Atlee, acting Consul-General, and 
six Fellows joined, including Mr. F. Bruce Norton, who kindly undertook to act as 
honorary secretary. With the six recruits obtained by Mr. Poussette Chile now has 
some twenty Fellows—a good nucleus for a strong centre. Mr. Norton hopes to 
establish other centres at Santiago and Concepcion both of which are large British 
communities. 
Crossing the Andes by the Trans-Andine railway Mr. Colquhoun reached Buenos 
Aires on April 14. In the Argentine the Institute already possessed a fellowship 
of about ninety, and an honorary secretary in Mr. William Warden, whose name 
alone is a guarantee of good work to all who know Buenos Aires. A public luncheon, 
at which about fifty were present, was given by the Fellows to Mr. Colquhoun, and 
proved a great success, Sir Reginald Tower, K.C.M.G., the British minister, 
presiding. Mr. Colquhoun’s speech, describing the work and aims of the Institute, 
was fully reported in the local English press, and a lecture, delivered next night to the 
British Society, gave a second opportunity of setting forward its objects. The editor 
of one paper was already a Fellow and the editor of the other became a member, 
and promised to do all he can to help forward our propaganda. Mr. Warden arranged 
for the distribution of the papers in various centres along the coast, thus securing 
a wide publicity for our work. At the Empire Day dinner held in Buenos Aires on 
May 23, under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute—a most enthusiastic 
and successful gathering—it was stated that the fellowship had risen to 135, and 
there are good grounds for hoping that this number will continue to grow. There 
can be little doubt that this enthusiasm for what one of the speakers at the dinner 
called their “ birthright of being British”—a feeling latent in all Britis 
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communities in foreign and remote lands—is much encouraged by the example of 
the British minister, Sir Reginald Tower, to whom the thanks of the Institute are due. 

Leaving Buenos Aires on April 19 Mr. Colquhoun stopped a few hours at Santos 
and had a miniature committee meeting with a few local Fellows, which, it is hoped, 
may lead to renewed interest and the appointment of good honorary corresponding 
secretaries at Santos and San Paulo. At Rio de Janeiro an excellent secretary 
was secured in Mr. H. L. Wheatley, and the visit of a representative of the Royal 
Colonial Institute awakened interest in its work which, it is hoped, will lead to 
further expansion. 

Everywhere the same opinion was expressed—that much support might be 
obtained for the Institute if men could only be brought into direct touch with its 
propaganda and work. ‘The extensive nature. of the ground to be covered and the 
distance from Great Britain make it difficult to arrange this, although hopes are 
entertained that Mr. Colquhoun’s brief tour may be followed up. As an alternative 
it may be suggested that all South American Fellows, when at home, should take 
an opportunity not only of visiting the Institute themselves but of introducing their 
friends to it. Meanwhile it is very satisfactory to feel that the Institute is already 
finding its feet in South America, and it may be hoped that it will form one of the 
strongest links to bind together those who, while living under an alien flag, wish to 
keep their status as subjects of King George and their pride of nationality as 
citizens, albeit expatriated, of the British Empire. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS.* 


THe CHAIRMAN (The Right Hon. Earl Grey, G.C.B., G.C.M:G., G.C.V.0., President 
of the Institute), in opening the proceedings, said they had met to welcome Sir Edmund 
Walker, not only as a great Canadian, but as one of the most useful Fellows of the 
Royal Colonia! Institute. When he was in Canada, one of the speeches to which 
he looked forward with the utmost interest was that of the President of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, and as the present gathering was a record one in the annals of 
the Institute, it afforded him the greatest pleasure in introducing the guest. 

Sir EpMunp Waker, C.V.O : My first thanks are due to your energetic Secretary 
for giving me this opportunity to say a few words about Canada at a time when the 
spectacles through which objects at a distance are seen have suddenly turned from 
a clear bright white to blue. For several years past London has readily, sometimes 
too readily, accepted statements regarding the future of that country. Sometimes 
without doubt the lily has been painted before it was brought to London, and very 
often the lily which came unpainted and which needed no painting whatever, has been 
coloured almost beyond recognition after it came here. It would be very unjust if 
Canada as a whole should suffer because of that occasional error from which no large 
series of investments is free. Taken altogether the securities created in Canada during 
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the last few years have been inferior to nothing offered by any foreign country or 
Oversea Dominion. 

No promise of Canada’s future made in good faith in the past is less likely of 
fulfilment now than it was when made. Indeed the future of our country is assured 
past all manner of doubt and for the moment it is not necessary to consider what 
the population will be eventually. It seems enough that we cannot provide the 
necessary houses, roads, bridges, railways, etc., for the population already coming 
to us. If I could succeed in making you understand the difficulties in this-part of 
our national development I should feel well repaid. 

When we had a population of 5,000,000 and but a small stream of immigrants we 
had a surplus of exports over imports and did not need to come here for loans. Now 
we are borrowing in fairly close proportion to our immigration because we are forced 
to build the things needed to harness the country for the continually increasing 

population and for the new areas being opened for settlement. We represent in size 
about one-third of the British Empire, and about as much of Canada is suitable for 
settlement as has been settled or is so suitable in the United States. But we have a 
population of less than two to the square mile, while the United States has twenty- 
five and Great Britain 471. These figures alone convey some idea of the magnitude 
of our problem. 

But there is another way in which I may make it still plainer. I have used the 
illustration so often that it may not be new, but I fear it needs repetition. We are 
receiving five new people each year for each hundred people already in the country, 
and if we separate those who settle in the Prairie Provinces we find that this part 
of Canada has to take care of ten new people in each year for each hundred 
already there. I wonder if you can conceive what this means in new houses, 
farms, roads, bridges, railways—transcontinental and branches—merchandise and 
all other implements necessary even to the rude civilisation with which most 
of them begin. Apart from this we must find the leaders for these new 
societies if we are to hope to make good Canadians of them. Where are the 
magistrates, teachers, preachers, lawyers, bankers, shopkeepers, etc., to come from ? 
Do you wonder that the leaders are often very young, that work done is not always 
of the highest sufficiency and that prices are high ? How could it be otherwise ? 

Do you wonder that we continue to need large sums of money in order to do all this 
building? No one could suppose that the savings of the hundred could each year 
provide the capital expenditure necessary to take care of the new five, and except 
that we encourage immigration we have no power to stop this need of new building. 

The question is sometimes asked as to why the exports do not more quickly respond 

to the increased immigration, but of course the newcomers to a large extent go to 
work in connection with this building of the country and earn money before going 
on the land. In doing this they eat up food that would otherwise be exported. 
When the transcontinental roads are finished and when the growth of Western 
cities is a little less rapid and the main features of municipal expenditure have 
been accomplished, things will begin to work easier, but until then it is impossible 
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to expect that we shall overcome our imports with our exports. We know, of course, 
that in the last analysis it remains for the investor, if he is both able and willing, to 
) supply the money necessary for our rapid development. It is in any event a matter 
of great importance to consider whether the money being invested is wisely used or 
not. In the main I am sure that it is wisely used. So far as the building of railways | 
in the West is concerned there can be no doubt about their earning power if we consider 
the low cost per mile and the quantity of traffic being created. Such building may | 
some day be overdone, but surely not for many a year tocome. So far as Provincial 
Governments are concerned there is no probability whatever of their incurring 
obligations beyond their capacity to protect, even though they may undertake some 
phases of State ownership in which some of us may not happen to believe. When we 
turn to our cities and towns the money required is much greater proportionately 
than that needed by Provincial Governments. I fancy, however, if as townsmen 
we were called upon to discuss any particular improvements, for the making of which 
money is needed, we would in the majority of cases readily admit the wisdom and 
necessity of doing the work. During the past year bankers have tried to make the 
municipalities understand that the investor is the one who really decides, not whether 
the investment ought to but whether it can be made. This phase of the tightness of 
money is, however, rapidly settling itself because the banks are not likely to advance 
much money at the moment to be repaid from the sale of municipal securities unless 
they know that such securities have been sold. At one time we always needed this 
assurance, but the free buying of municipal bonds by English houses for some years 
past has caused us to take an easier view. 
Apart from the scarcity of money there has been nothing to check Canadian 
growth and prosperity except the decline in real estate speculation, a thing not to 
be regretted. When any country has had the enormous advance in the actual value of 
land, tested merely by its usefulness, which has accompanied the settlement of our 
Western Provinces, it would be absurd to suppose that this could fail to be accom- 
panied by a considerable volume of speculation, often of a very rank kind. Countless 
men have made fortunes, about the reality of which there is no doubt, out of real estate 
in Canada. Many more now hold real estate out of which great wealth will arise. 
But again many have entered into ventures in real estate, especially in city sub- 
divisions, long in advance of actual requirements, which can only be classed as gambling, 
and which have no more relation to legitimate transactions in central city properties 
or in farming lands than some wild mining venture has to a first-class security. Of 
one thing I feel sure: the Land Mortgage, Trust, and Life Insurance Companies, who 
make most of the loans on real estate, have not made loans of a speculative nature to 
any extent, and of course banks in Canada are not allowed to lend money on real 
___ estate in any manner. 
In passing from the business aspect of Canada I can only repeat that nothing has 
happened to change the confidence of the investor in Canada except that money being 
m scarce, instead of plentiful, he has turned the currents of his mind into pessimistic í 
= channels instead of optimistic, and when money is a little easier and he looks about 
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for his investment instead of having it thrust upon him he will again see that the 
brightest and most wholesome spot in the Empire is in North America above the 
great lakes and the 49th parallel. 

It is for another reason entirely that I am not as proud of being a Canadian as I 
hoped, a few months ago, I should have the right to be by this time. The Canadian 
Senate, as you know, a few days ago, destroyed the hope that Canada would forthwith 
enter upon her career as an important factor in Imperial defence. Nothing can 
minimise the failure to do the right thing at the right time, but I think we need not 
doubt for a moment that Canada will do the right thing although somewhat belated. 
T ask you to remember that it is but a very few years since the question really came | 
before the Canadian people as a whole. Ardent Imperialists have been urging the 
matter of defence for a long time, but the political parties did not really face it as a 


question which must be dealt with until very lately. The present Canada and the 
old Canada, for at least three generations, have been seeking from the Mother of 
Parliaments larger and larger measures of delegated authority until now our autonomy 
is nearly complete. It has seemed impossible to those who have insisted most on these 
measures of autonomy that we should take a backward step, such as contribution with- 
aut representation, and this is what the proposed Dreadnoughts were declared to be 
by the Liberals. If this were really a fair statement of Mr. Borden’s purposes many 
Conservatives would also demur. Those who desire to sweep away any merely 
technical objections to immediate action would probably argue as follows : 

When we are able to perform our full duty in the matter of defence we shall expect 
to be represented in that part of the administration of the Empire which deals with 
defence and foreign relations. In the meantime we can only begin to do a small 
part of our duty, and we realise that in Great Britain there is not yet on all hands 
a willingness to give us a share in the management of Imperial affairs. We must 
therefore, after the manner of the Briton, which is not a logical manner, move along 
by stages, resting in confidence that what is best for our Imperial relations will somehow 
be worked out. We shall try and accomplish our duty. You will give us a voice 
in affairs when we do, perhaps before we completely do so. 

Many Canadians have yet to realise that our struggle for autonomy was but the 
natural prelude to a proper Imperial relation. To seek autonomy to the end must 
be the doctrine of a separatist, of whom I believe there are very few in Canada. But 
to seek autonomy until Canada has attained that status of manhood which entitles 
the son, with self-respect, to discuss with the parent, co-operation in certain things 
of supreme interest to the family, is a very natural and proper condition. This, I 
believe, is the point in history where Canada now stands, but the fact is not entirely 
recognised by Canadians as yet. Nevertheless the gain in the last few years has 
been enormous. From a condition of indifference the question has taken the first 
place in Canadian politics. In public discussions, instead of timidity on the part 

of the politician in referring at all to the subject, it is assumed by almost all that, 
of course, we shall gradually assume our share in defence, but the politicians for 
their own purposes invent fine differences and distinctions regarding the carrying 
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out of such a determination, in which fine distinctions the bulk of the people take 

no interest. For the moment the purpose of those who desired forthwith to build 
3 three Dreadnoughts has been opposed by Liberals who refuse to believe that an 
f emergency exists, and much ingenuity has been expended in discussing just what 
, would constitute an “ emergency.” 

As the House of Commons passed the Navy Bill by a large majority it may be 
desirable to explain that the Senate which by its action practically defeated the bill 
consists of members appointed for life and because of this has a large majority of 
Liberals. 

Just what Mr. Borden’s next step will be has not yet appeared, but that eventually 
he will succeed in carrying out his splendid intention I feel quite sure. 

As a last word let me assure you all that Canada is not likely to do anything but 
to forge forward, even if the pace may be made slower by world conditions as to money 
or other things over which we Canadians have no control. 


le i i i A 


IMPERIALISM—A GOSPEL OR A CREED ?* 


THE appearance, almost simultaneously, of two books dealing seriously with the 
problem of the future of the Empire is an event of no little significance. Both writers 
can claim to speak with authority. It would indeed be impertinence on the part of 
most of us to sing Lord Milner’s praises as an imperialist. To many his views are 
the incarnation of much that they hold most sacred, the solemn acceptance of a 
patriotism wider than one confined to our sea-girt shores, the reverent recognition of 
the obligations of a social service extending as far as have extended the steps of British 
expansion. To them, as to him, the failure to find a solution of the problem of the 
Empire “ would be incredible folly and a huge disaster. That communities of the same 
origin, the same language, the same political and social structure, the same type of 
Civilisation with all that they have to cherish, to develop and to defend in common, 
. should fail to stand together, and should, owing to that failure, run the risk of falling 
severally under alien domination, would be as unnatural as suicide. And like suicide, 
| it would mean dereliction of duty.” 
| There are some of us who hold that, at the time of the crisis in South Africa which 
preceded the war, the British Empire was at the parting of the ways, and that, had 
our statesmen flinched from maintaining the cause of their countrymen in the Transvaal, N 
the daughter nations would have come, gradually and reluctantly but surely, to — sé 
consider that the hand of their aged mother was palsied with time, and that the : 
ancestral oak was unseaworthy through the dry rot of contending factions. That 
the right choice was made was due mainly to the courage and to the clearness of vision — 
of Lord Milner. a 
Mr. Jebb has won his spurs on other fields of imperial service. Some years ago € 
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published, in its way, an epoch-making book, which showed that colonial nationalism 
had come to stay, but that colonial nationalism was altogether reconcilable with 
imperialism, as understood ina particular sense. Ever since, Mr. Jebb has been busily 
at work, in his own way, for the common cause; and if conspicuous honesty, deter- 
mination and ability deserve a hearing, he has abundantly made good his right to be 
heard. 

Having said so much, a convinced, if obscure, imperialist may be allowed to express 
his profound disappointment with some of the matter of both volumes. In the case 
of Lord Milner this criticism may be more freely offered, because he was not himself 
primarily responsible for the selection of speeches here made. Surely the object of a 
publication of this kind must be to make converts; to inoculate with the imperial 
idea those who have hitherto resisted its influence. But what worse method could be 
imagined than to wedge in speeches of ephemeral party controversies amongst the 
addresses which appeal to men of every variety of thought ? Lord Milner is not, as he 
himself more than once tells us, naturally a party man, and perhaps in these circum- 

stances, like the proverbial amateur, he seems sometimes a little to overdo the allotted 

Jart; but, in any case, of what use is it to drag in dead controversies like the resistance 
of the House of Lords to the Budget of 1909 ? Res judicata est. ‘The democracy may 
have decided wrongly, but the decision has been given; and a Liberal, reading Lord 
Milner’s jeremiads on the subject, will probably conclude that his judgment is equally 
at fault on other matters. ‘The present reviewer may be allowed this modest protest, 
because he happens himself not to be a Liberal, and, because he believes that a strong 
feature in the imperial movement is the hold which it is beginning to acquire over the 
younger members of the Liberal party. Anything which should lead them to suppose 
that imperialism is not compatible with their gencral political beliefs would be a real | 
misfortune. 

Again, was it worth while at this time of day, when the establishment of South 
African Union has altogether altered the complexion of affairs, to give renewed life 
to the laments with which Lord Milner greeted the grant of responsible government 
to the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony? Could the strong hand of Lord 
Milner, with Crown Colony government, have been secured for another ten years, i 
the case would have been different ; but, when the choice was between that hybrid, 
representative government, which has always been a failure where men of British 
race are concerned, and full responsible government, and when, moreover, the grant 
could not in any case have been delayed for very long, is there not some note of 
exaggeration in these lamentations ? 

It is the misfortune of the reader that some of Lord Milner’s most impressive 
speeches, speeches in which he revealed his own innermost self, have been spoken, and 
inevitably spoken, as otherwise they would have been different, in the absence of 
reporters. Three such speeches it has been the privilege of the present writer to hear ; 
and once more to feel the white heat of their fervent conviction how gladly would he 
exchange whole reams of the conventional matter which of necessity fills up not a 

little of the volume! However, we should not look a gift horse in the mouth ; and 
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in his farewell speeches in South Africa, in his addresses in Canada and in other 
speeches, as well as in his Introduction, Lord Milner rises (which is the highest 
praise) to the heights of his own best self. 

With Mr. Jebb our quarrel would be of a different kind. Mr. Jebb has become 
recognised in the Colonial democracies as, in his way, a prophet, an authorised inter- 
preter of their point of view. What he says will therefore carry authority in the 
outlying portions of the Empire. This being so, it is surely to be regretted that he 
gives a version of the views of imperial federationists which they will rightly resent as 
atravesty. This is the more to be regretted as, when he puts forward his own views 
with regard to Britannic alliance, he grounds them on solid arguments which assuredly : 
do not need the adjuncts of exaggeration or prejudice. ) 

Briefly speaking, according to Mr. Jebb, there are two different schools of imperial- | 
ism—the British view and the Colonial. The British view reflects the impulses of 
British ascendancy ; the Colonial view reflects the impulses of Britannic equality. | 
The one philosophically—though not necessarily in the field of party politics— 
represents Conservatism, the other Liberalism. The one represents centralisation, 
and finds its ideal in imperial federation; the other represents autonomy and finds 
its ideal in permanent alliance. 

“ Conservatism would not need to debate the prior question of whether the Empire 
is really worth preserving. The Empire is there; a trust to be fulfilled, a heritage 
to be handed on. . . . Convinced that something must be done, Conservatism would 
mark as the essential need the creation of a central authority, equipped with power 
not only to repel aggression, but also to maintain Britannic law and order, i.e. to 
suppress inter-state disturbances or any attempt at secession. Otherwise what could 
you do, supposing some foolish colony, thinking it knew better than the wise men in 
England, embarked on some adventure which might plunge the Empire into war? 
Lacking any instinctive or sincere confidence in the genius of the people, Conservatism 
would find the key to the whole problem in centralised authority, particularly as to 
the naval and military forces of the Empire. Get the fighting power centralised and 
then you will have clipped the wings of the Colonies and there could remain no real 
danger of a Laurier or Botha or desperate White Australian asserting independence. 

“Likewise would Liberalism approach the question from its own standpoint. Is 
Britannic unity worth striving for at all? Yes, if it can be made a means of liberty, 
which nowadays, in Britain at least, is a question of how to enlarge the economic 
opportunities of the people. . . . So far as centralised authority may be necessary for 
| helping each other to live, let us centralise. But if we can equally achieve the main 
purpose, while leaving unimpaired the existing autonomy of Britain and each Dominion 

. then let us do so, because every centralisation must tend in itself to hamper 
i Anal development. . . . Mutual preference, therefore, would permeate the Liberal 
policy of Britannic Union, teaching the units to feel that they were helping each other — 
to live by reciprocities, peculiar to the Empire and dependent on the Empire. For 
democracies ‘organic’ union is a question of conscious social interdependence, not 
of constitutional mechanism, or of military compulsion.” But is it the fact that the 
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imperial federationist is the instinctive conservative, with his eyes always on the 
maintenance of the statis quo and military compulsion, that Mr. Jebb represents 
him? Is he still the victim of the old-world pompous self-satisfaction which used 
to speak of “our colonies? ? As we meet him in the flesh, he is often a singularly 
up-to-date person, with views as contemptuous of British ascendency as are those of 
Mr. Jebb. So far from being filled with ideas of militarism, his imperialism is largely 
founded on the conception of extending the sphere of social service. He approaches 
the nationalist theory with no intention of taking from the new nations a single 
attribute of their distinct nationhood, but in the belief that they may remain good 
Canadians, Australians and South Africans, and yet, for certain purposes, assume 
the responsibilities of the wider imperial citizenship. A Scottish patriot was none the 
worse patriot because he accepted the union; colonial nationalism need not perish 
because, when imperial interests were in question, loyalty to the Empire was recognised 
as the supreme political duty. 

It is not necessary to be a whole-hearted believer in the complete scheme of 
mperial federation to resent the attitude here adopted towards its advocates. Apart 
rom this attitude, there is much which Mr. Jebb says concerning the close relations 

oetween questions of trade and questions of foreign policy which gives food for thought. 
It is reasonable that imperialists should endeavour to avoid the dangerous battle 
ground of the fiscal question; but it has yet to be shown that it would be possible 
to leave all questions of trade to the Jocal legislatures, whilst the foreign policy, which ; 
in the modern state must largely depend upon trade considerations, was the exclusive 
business of the federal Parliament. 

Mr. Jebb seems actually to fear lest, in spite of the centrifugal forces at work, the i 
position should be rushed by the imperial federationists. He seems to consider that 
imperialism has gained the day, and the only question is the particular form in which 
that imperialism may clothe itself. We may agree with Lord Milner that the day of 
vague generalities is past, and welcome the new tendency towards definite propositions. 
Still there is much spade-work to be done before the foundations are laid securely of i 
either system. Groups of serious and eager young men are indeed at work in all parts t 
of the Empire, considering in its details the subject of closer union. But these men, i 
almost exclusively, belong to the upper and middle classes. The democracy, which is 


our master, as yet remains ignorant or indifferent. So with the rival scheme of i 
Britannic alliance, the democracy has still to be convinced of the wisdom of imperial í 
preference, with its attendant consequences. Tn this state of things we may plausibly 1 
contend that it is a mistake to be too ready to condemn with book and bell whoever 


does not accept our own particular creed of imperialism. It is possible that some 
compromise may be found between the two schools. Is it out of the question that, as 
the shrinkage of the world more and more takes place, through the advances of science, 
and given that certain questions were raised, throughout the self-governing Empire 
above the range of party politics, as is already foreign policy in the British Parliament, 
a federal cabinet or council might not be evolved, the members of which were respon- 
sible not to a federal legislature but to their own local Parliaments ? 


. 
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Meanwhile the main business of the imperialist is to cultivate the imperial temper 
and habit, so that, if the end is to be union, that union may not mean a new cause of 
friction, and, if the end is to be alliance, that alliance shall, at least, be permanent. To 
cultivate such a temper and habit has been the lifework of Lord Milner. It is only 
so far as, in his enthusiasm and independence of mind, Mr. Jebb sometimes seems to 
forget this preliminary need that I have ventured to criticise his work. In any case 
his book is further evidence of what was already abundantly clear, that, whatever 
is amiss with the cause of imperialism, it is not suffering from lack of brains. 

H. E. EGERTON. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE EMPIRE.” 
By The Hon. W. A. WATT (Premier of Victoria). 


I aw sure I owe to the Chairman nothing less than grateful acknowledgment for 
his all too generous introduction of me to this distinguished audience. I am glad, 
however, of his speech, apart altogether from the lofty sentiment it contains, because 
of the pleasant recollection it recalls of the distant country of which I am about to 
speak. We try to do our best in our own little way to help to entertain distinguished 
Britishers when they come amongst us, and on the occasion he visited us we did our 
ordinary hospitable work, but we have most pleasant recollections of the visit of 
Sir Charles Lucas, helpful and amiable as it was to the States and Commonwealth of 
Australia. I owe to the Royal Colonial Institute my hearty thanks for the invitation 
they have given me to speak here to-night. I had the privilege of addressing the 
members of the Institute at one of their City Luncheons, and I regard it as a special 
distinction that I should have been asked to say more on some of the problems then 
touched upon. I do not know that I have any new thoughts for you in connection 
with Australia and the Empire, but you shall be the best judges of that at the end 
of my discourse, and decide whether the thoughts I venture to present are worthy of 
emphasis or repetition. I feel I can talk freely to folk who have given practical 
proof of their interest in the Dominions. I realise that I speak in a land where every 
town, street, lane, almost every stone, is a finger-post on the rugged road along which 
the British people have travelled for a thousand years, and I naturally feel somewhat 
diffident when I come to speak of the country which was unknown, except to a few 
intrepid navigators, one hundred years ago. But relatively short as the history of 
Australia is, every page of it is, I think, a monument to the British capacity for 
pioneering, colonising, and governing young-and new countries. It has occurred to 
me that it might not be altogether unprofitable if I were to give a thumbnail sketch 
of the Federal form of Government existing in Australia, as distinct from the unitary 
system prevailing in the Motherland. Prefatory to this you will pardon a passing 
allusion to the earlier foundation and development of Australia. I do not want to 
trouble you with the record of the conditions under which Australia got its first — 


* An addiess delivered at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on May 6, 1913, Sir Charles 3 
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population. But I only want to go back so far as to illustrate this: that 
the Australian Colonies were planted by people from these Northern Isles in 
six separate spots throughout the Continent, and that very early, as a result 
of that planting in six parts, the Australian people evinced an inspiration for local 
development which created a desire for local government. As a consequence, the 
Mother State of Australia, that of New South Wales, was gradually subdivided into 
separate entities. Thus it was that Victoria, amongst other States, gained its local 
life and its separate local Constitution. I need not remind you that that instrument 
of government came after many years of agitation, and came from the British 
Parliament as one of the freest charters of government given to any community, We 
went on for many years under separate systems of government, until the population 
began to spread and meet on the borders and inter-communication increased, causing 


common interests to arise throughout Australia. There then arose an agitation for 
the foundation of a central national government to deal with questions common to 
the whole of Australia. This is what we know as Federal Union. 


The chief incentives to it were a desire for a uniform defence system and for free 
commerce between the six parts of Australia. During the time we were struggling 
for this union, many attempts were made to draft constitutions which would effectually 
unite the interests of Australia. These efforts eventually took their final form in the 
Constitution which emerged from a popular Convention some fourteen or fifteen 
years ago. Jn that Convention, the best men Australia could elect deliberated, aided 
as they were by the example of other countries and by the literature concerning — 
forms of government during the last hundred years. The debates chiefly centred 
around the form of government adopted by the Dominion of Canada and that adopted 
by the United States of America. The spirit of Home Rule or Local Government 
which resides very strongly in the Australian people, led, after much debate, to the 
rejection of the Canadian model, and to the acceptance of the principles embodied in 
the United States Constitution. I could elaborate at considerable length the reasons 
that led the Australian people to reject the Canadian model; but I will only say that 
they were not attracted by the large power given by the founders of the Dominion 
to the Central Parliament, with the consequent dwarfing of the provinces which 
immediately resulted. Now the Federal Bond which we signed as a result of the 
deliberations of our statesmen made conspicuous a union of the People and of the 
States. Our bond of union clearly expresses that. It is not merely an attempt to 
unite the people of Australia, but also to unite the States, qua States. We have 
endeavoured to preserve that federal idea in the wording of our Constitution, and 
in the working of our institutions. The people of Australia are represented, according 
to their numerical strength, in the more numerous House of Parliament, the House of 
Representatives, while the States are given equality of representation to preserve — 
their identity in the Federal Senate. In the organisation and the distribution of the — 
powers for which we sought to provide we followed the American method of delegating 
upwards certain distinct functions to be discharged by the new National Parliament, 
leaving the reserve powers with the component units, the States. Provision in this 
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Constitution was made for further delegation, by the action of the States Parliaments, 
of common interests, as they were created or arose, without any alteration of our 
Constitution. The feeling in Australia is that future additions to these powers, 
whenever they are to be made, should follow the federal ideal. Probably many of 
those who read Australian newspapers will remember that in 1911 we were engaged 
in a big struggle—which we are repeating in the present month—with regard to the 
alteration of our Constitution. In 1911, it was proposed by the existing Australian 
Administration to add largely to the powers of the National Parliament. The people 
of Australia, by a quarter of a million majority, defeated that proposal, chiefly because 
they believed that unification would follow the adoption of the proposals of the 
Government. The general feeling in Australia is that our territory is too big to be 
successfully developed from one centre. Perhaps iċ would aid those who are not 
personally acquainted with our continent if I were to give one or two illustrations of 
its size. I shall endeavour to keep out of figures and make my illustration a 
geographical one. 

Melbourne, as you know, is the temporary seat of Government of the Common- 
wealth. If I were to stretch a line as the crow flies to our next big city, Sydney, 
which we regard as being reasonably near, it would be equivalent to stretching a line 
from London to the capital of Switzerland, Berne. If I were to go farther up and 
stretch a line to the next capital, Brisbane, it would be equivalent to the distance 
from London to Rome or Warsaw. If I were to go from Melbourne to Townsville 
it would be equal to the distance from London to St. Petersburg. If I were to go 
westward to the great Kalgoorie goldfields—which are, I believe, already known on 
the London Stock Exchange—it would be equivalent to the distance from London to 
Adrianople. If I were to go to the capital of Western Australia, Perth, the distance 
would be the same as from London to the Crimea. ‘Then going north to remote places, 
such as Cape York, Northern Queensland, the distance would be equivalent to that 
of from London to Cyprus. Choosing next Port Darwin, the gate to the Northern 
Territory, the distance would be the same as between London and Newfoundland. 
The distance from Melbourne to the North-West Cape is equal to the distance from 
London to ‘Turkey in Asia. A line from Cape Howe in the south-east of Victoria to 
the North-West Cape, Western Australia, would be equivalent in length from London 
across the Channel, then across Europe, across the Mediterranean, across the Sahara 
Desert, anc on to Timbuctoo. These facts may enable strangers to our country to 
realise the enormous distances one may have to travel in the island-continent of 
Australia. It is easy to see, therefore, how stagnation would fall upon its indifferently 
developed areas if government proceeded from one centre. 

The more I study the question the more I am persuaded that the organic develop- 
ment of the British Empire, of which we have heard so much in recent years, will 
probably follow the line of thought which has recommended itself as acceptable to 


_ Australia, and this is why I have sketched the federal arrangement and stated its 


ve eet in our land. Local autonomy in political matters is essential to local patriotism 
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the Empire as a whole. I do not want it to be understood that I am a doctrinaire 
seeking a sudden union. I think the experience of our race proves that the right 
course is gradual evolution, not a radical reorganisation of the forms of government. 
That such a union will eventually grow, and to the profit of every part of the Dominions 
and of the Homeland, is, I think, inevitable. Ties of government, of trade, of finance, 
of blood, or of language, are strong and enduring, but firmer organic links will still 
further buttress our world-wide Empire. 

Turning a scrutinising eye on the British Isles, constitutional students cannot 
but predict the creation of local Parliaments to do the domestic work of the United 
Kingdom. Whether the movement is to be called Home Rule or Devolution matters 
little. Public problems seem to demand an increasing attention, and the great 
Mother of Parliaments cannot without subdivision of work satisfactorily carry 
the whole burden. Empire students—at any rate those from Australia—fancy 
they can discern signs of the creation of some form of Federation within the United 
Kingdom. Three forms of union are undergoing trial—in the Dominions of Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia. All distinct in some of their essential characteristics, 
but similar in some of their fundamentals. It is not a barren hope that such 
experiments may prove eventually useful to Imperial statesmen. 

Some expectant Federalists have been disappointed with the results of union 
in Australia. I am not one of these. All such amalgamations must pass through 
a period of flux, and first results are not always equal to anticipations. Australians 
with the longest views realise that nation-building is slow work, and they are not 
therefore disappointed with the achievements of the first decade. They are 
endeavouring to think, as the Chairman has recommended, in generations or centuries, 
and thus take in at a glance a fair period in the life of our young nation. The 
Commonwealth which has been conducting these experiments is enjoying great 
prosperity, is already beginning to understand something of Empire solidarity, and 
is also beginning to shoulder its proportion of the obligation for Empire defence. On 
the principle that if every person sweeps in front of his own door, the street is clean, 

so if every part of the Empire does its best to protect itself, every part will be equally 
strong. 

The Australian peoples are fully enthroned in power both in the Commonwealth 
and in the States. None of the dangers predicted by timid prophets are visible. Our 
democracy is free, but not turbulent; and we hope with confidence that, feeding — 
upon British traditions as we have done since babyhood, we are creating a nation 
which will stand four-square to the winds and midway between the repression of 
despotism and the chaos of anarchy. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing feature in the colonisation and development 
of Australia is the way in which it has dealt with the difficult problem of State owner- 
ship. In many other parts of the Empire, notably in Great Britain, public utilities 
like the railways are owned and controlled by private enterprise. In Australia 
this is different. Railways, ports, and harbours, water supply, and irrigation works 

and land settlement, have been regarded since the foundation of the Colonies as 
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proper matters of public activity. The money which we have borrowed—erroneously 

termed our “ public debt °—has been disbursed in construction of these works. 

: Such works are reproductive in the highest sense; that is to say, the receipts from 
them pay interest and working expenses and then yield a profit. Another, and 
perhaps the more important, result of this policy is that the needs of the nation are 
more regarded than mere profit-earning, as is apparent from the administration of 
these great assets. In view of examples in America, we believe another result is 
the protection which such precautionary measures provide against the control of 
industry and commerce by trusts and combines. Exploitation of the people by 
alien or native aggregations of capital can be checked with comparative ease by the 
State, which monopolises the means of transportation and shipping. Australia was 
the first nation to embark on this daring policy, and the results to-day confirm the 
wisdom of the statesmen who laid the foundation of government amongst us. 

Since my arrival in England, I have been struck by the extraordinary position 
into which the Empire Trade question has drifted. Now, I recognise that Oversea 
Parliamentarians must be careful not to meddle in local affairs of the United Kingdom, 
nor be dragged into the arena of party conflict. Difficult as it is, I hope to resist 
this temptation and preserve a decent reticence, if not complete silence, concerning 
the domestic problems of the Motherland. But John Bull Junior has a right to 
talk plainly in the house of John Bull Senior about family affairs, and I have some 
thoughts I fain would utter. It seems to me a wise policy for the British people 
to trade together in the necessaries of life. We are doing so to some extent, but 
future generations will doubtless wonder why the parent and the children have not 
specialised more in this direction. Let me give an illustration of what I mean. The 
British Empire covers between a fourth and a fifth of the habitable globe. The 
population of the United Kingdom is 10 per cent. of the black and white peoples 
of the Empire. The area of the United Kingdom is less than one per cent. of the 
area of the Empire. Of the food and drink that the United Kingdom consumes, 
44 per cent. is produced within its own borders, 40 per cent. by foreign countries 
and only 16 per cent. by British possessions. So that one per cent. of the area provides 
44 per cent. of these commodities, and 99 per cent. of the area only provides 16 per 
cent. Two reflections arise out of these facts. One is the insecurity—which yearly 
appears to be increasing—of an insular community depending for two-fifths of its 
food upon the foreigner. That is a consideration largely for British statesmen in the 
Homeland. 

The other consideration I am more concerned with, and I may put it interrogatively 

thus: Why should not the Dominions, rich to suffocation with productive potentiality, 
do more in supplying the teeming populations of the great cities of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales? When that portion of the Empire which is in the Northern 
Hemisphere is hibernating in winter, the Southern Hemisphere is yielding its rich 
staples, and vice versa. It seems as if Providence intended such geographical and 
blood partriership to be mutually self-sustaining, and man has but to unbolt the gates 
d sea oil the hinges to govern the ebb and flow of this production and consumption. 
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In England I find these proposals incidental to these considerations are described as a 
request for “preference” by the Dominions. It is true that Australia has given 
practical evidence of her desire for better trade relations by giving a substantial 
advantage to British goods at her Custom Houses and in all public purchases, 
but preference is not the correct description of Australia’s national aspirations. We 
think it should be possible, and imperially profitable, for every part of this much- 
distributed Empire to make reciprocal trade arrangements, to the common advantage 
of us all, without injury either to the whole or to any of the component parts. The 
man who refuses to believe this and acts accordingly implies a decline in British 

statesmanship. If my reading has guided me aright, British thinkers have tackled 
and solved mightier problems than this, and I am therefore hopeful that, ere long, 
sustained non-party consideration will be given to this problem, which is closing in 
around the British peoples. 

Australia has awakened from its unaccountable lethargy and seeks more people. 
Its heroic resolve for a white population was right and has thrown upon us the respon- 
sibility of speeding-up in this direction. Canada, we admit, has taught us a lesson, 
and we are endeavouring now to show our white brethren in the North that the 
advantages we have to offer somewhat compensate for the distances they have to travel 
to obtain them. So far we are conducting the work of emigration without the 
concurrence of any Imperial authority. The more one considers such important work, 
the more one sees the necessity for new views as to the distribution of population under 
the flag. It ought not indefinitely to depend on the haphazard, fluctuating, and all 
too careless and selfish policies of some of the forces of government within the 
Empire. So long as Britain, for example, has a surplus population which seeks to 
overflow, the destination and future of that surplus are of importance to Empire 
statesmen. I have said before that an emigrant to an Oversea Dominion remains & 
factor in defence and production. It is not quite the same if he take up his residence 
under the flag of another nation. What, in my mind, is wanted in the near future is 
the creation of an organisation with headquarters in England and, possibly, with 
branches throughout the Dominions, whose business it will be systematically and 
sympathetically to guide the movement of people who desire to cast their lot in the 
Oversea Dominions. If this can be done, the national leakage will be minimised, if 
not avoided, and the outlying buttresses of the Empire will be assisted in their 
development. 

I have given you these few scattered ideas to-night in the hope that later on they 
will provoke some little comment which may be useful in guiding thought on these 
matters of Empire interest. I would I had time to tell you something of the industrial 
laws we have been passing in Australia, because I believe that civilised nations of the 
world are beginning to appreciate the fact that the distribution of wealth amongst 


workers who produce that wealth is of increasing importance to communities desiring _ 


to be socially strong and to maintain high ideals ; but it would take too long to embark 


on that task. One could also spend some time on a description of the education — 


system of Australia, which was planted with such sagacity thirty-five or forty years 
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= ago in the several parts of our Continent, and which is now, notwithstanding the fact 


x that its critics do not deem it perfect, bearing its first-fruits in a manner fulfilling the 
ay expectations of its founders. Time too could easily be spent in an account of the 
movements for naval and military defence, which the present Parliament and 
Administration have carried out with such conspicuous zeal and success. But one 
cannot attempt to cover all the ground that presents itself. I hope there may arise, 
out of the consideration of the thoughts I have submitted, some interesting suggestions. 
Tam sure that a vast amount of good must accrue through the continual efforts of your 
great Institute to gather together the thinkers of the Homeland, and some of those 
of the Oversea Dominions possessed of productive ideas, to hammer at problems 
constantly demanding solution. Primitive ideas as to the necessity and use for 
colonies have happily disappeared. Britain, I fancy, fully appreciates the advantage 
of the family of nations to which she has given birth and of which she is the benign 
and potent head. Australia is both grateful and content that she was cradled in 
British liberty, and is permitted to work out her destiny without fear or trembling. 
She seeks no conquest, but with natural clairvoyance she sees that her future 
dominion will inevitably extend to the islands of the Pacific geographically tributary 
toher. She is therefore determined to extend the citadel of British influence which 
she has planted successfully in the Southern Seas. 


eae Before the Address, the Cuarrman (Sir Charles Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.) said: It E 
pE is almost a presumption on my part to introduce to you the Premier of the great A 
- and growing State of Victoria. He has been among us now for some time to our Ps 


= geat pleasure and profit, and I hope his visit has not been without profit and pleasure S = 
to himself. I feel more inclined to introduce myself as one who, having visited Australia, cae 
feels it his duty and unbounded pleasure to bear witness to the courtesy and the 
welcome extended in Australia to all visitors from the Old Land. We have had many 
distinguished visitors from Australia this year, and I am glad to think we have had 
among them Premiers of the States of Australia as well as those who come more — 
especially from the Commonwealth. People are apt to forget that Australia is Da 
continent. It is difficult to digest a continent. You must take it in slices. It is <2 
a great thing to have authorised spokesmen of the great provinces which make up t 
Commonwealth to speak to us in England. But to-night, as I understand, Mr. W 
is going to speak upon Australia as a whole. It is a great thing for Englis 
to visit Australia, and for Australians to visit England—specially so in this case be 6 
_ the lands are so distant from each other, but I do not know if all in this room flect 
= On the influence that the forces of science are going to have upon our Empire. 
yourselves back a century and a half, when the great namesake of our guest 
_ Watt, invented the steam engine. Think what steam has done in a ce 
a half. Cast yourselves forward a century and a half, and I tell you w 
the result. There will be no distant lands in the British Empire. Pe 
think sometimes in centuries. We are building for the centuries to com 

out of sight the greatest empire maker of all—science. Mr. Watt is a y une 
distinguished man, only just about forty. Let us suppose he lives to the ge o 
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After the Address the following discussion took place: 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Josep Warb, Bart., K.C.M.G.: I did not anticipato I should have 
the pleasure of speaking after the very able, interesting, and statesmanlike discourse 
which we have just heard. Mr. Watts splendidly-reasoned address goes to show 
clearly how the men in responsible positions across the seas are acting and should 
cause us to think imperially. The description he has given of the constitution of the 
six individual States and, collectively, of the Commonwealth clearly illustrates those 
difficulties which necessarily arise in the early history of any young community; 
difficulties which statesmen, as we see, are endeavouring to solve with a view to 
preserving the great Commonwealth of Australia for all times in the interests not only 
of the people of Australia but of the Empire as a whole. The whole speech breathed 
a kinship between the men and women of Australia and those of other parts of the 
Empire which nobody can mistake. Mr. Watt has referred to one of those difficult 
and complex matters of which there must be a solution before many years are over— 
the question of trade within the Empire. I for one candidly confess that if we realise 
the variety of races within the Empire we are bound in approaching a question of 
Empire co-operation to recognise that, unless the genius of British statesmen and of 
the British people is able to produce some flexible system which will make provision 
for that large percentage of people of a different race to our own, living within the 
different parts of the Empire, difficulties of an almost insuperable nature will arise. 
But the people who have governed this old world and who have governed the great 
Commonwealth of Australia have never up to now failed, when a difficult proposition 
came before them, to effect a satisfactory solution. As shewing the sort of difficulties 
which present themselves in connection with the important suggestion of reciprocal 
trading let me remind you of one illustration. It fell to my lot in 1895, on behalf 
of New Zealand, to enter into two reciprocal treaties, one with the great Dominion of 
Canada and the other with the State of South Australia. After the Treaties were 
signed on behalf of both Governments, the Canadian treaty, by a majority of one, was 
not ratified. The stumbling block in the way was that New Zealand had a large timber 
area. Canada also had enormous timber areas. Canada wanted to reciprocate with 
New Zealand by having a free exportation of timber to that country, and a large 
number of people from end to end of New Zealand, who saw the possibility of great 
interference with timber in that Dominion, would not allow the Treaty to be ratified, 
so that New Zealand took the responsibility for not having the ratification of that 
important Treaty. In the matter of South Australia one of the articles of the Treaty 
was an interchange of their excellent wine from that State. It was proposed, with a 
number of other articles, that wine should be introduced into New Zealand at a big 
reduction of duty, and in return a number of articles from New Zealand, among them 
grain, should be sent at a large reduction of duty to South Australia. The Parliament 
of South Australia refused to ratify the treaty because the South Australian farmers 
were afraid of letting New Zealand oats, in and so the efforts to bring about reciprocity 
by the two Governments failed. It has been found necessary in Australia, as Mr. 
Watt has so well pointed out, to establish a great over-riding constitution known 
as the Federal Parliament, and I agree with him that there must in the future be 
some form of over-riding Empire administration on behalf of the people in the Old 

Land and of the people in the overseas countries which will enable a new and 
more effective system to be in operation in the interests of the whole Empire for the 
purpose of common defence and for the purpose of improved trade conditions that 
are vital to our interests and will be still more vital as our great Empire grows m 
years to come. I believe we should work to establish an Empire parliament. I think 


that the initial difficulties which existed in the cases I have cited exist to-day because ~\ 


you cannot get a government in the old country and a government in the different 
portions of the self-governing Dominions with individual constitutions to agree to 4 
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proposal that will produce a policy in the general interests of the whole Empire. 

There is no machinery existing to do it. The thinking men of to-day have to create 

a different system by which it will be possible to get that grand idea sketched by 
j Mr. Watt put into practical operation in years to come. It must take time, but there 
can be little doubt that the Empire needs are daily becoming more pressing, and the 
call for practical organisation, while maintaining the absolute autonomy of all parts of 
the Empire, is becoming louder and louder. I do not wish to trespass longer on your 
time, as there are doubtless others to speak, but will only say in conclusion: Can there 
be anything more stimulating than to have practical ideas and suggestions from time 
to time by men in the responsible position of Mr. Watt, who in effect says to the 
people in the old Motherland, “ Extend the hand of fellowship to your own children; 
let us work together to have a cementing of kinship; let us have a true brotherhood 
of men and women in the old land and the new. If we are to work together as one 
great though widely-scattered Empire, alter our obsolete machinery and ensure harmony, 
efficiency, and results ” ? 

The Hon. Perer McBrripr (Agent-General for Victoria), in a brief speech, remarked 
that Mr. Watt had spoken of the vast geographical distances which obtained in 
Australia, and he supposed the purpose of asking him to speak after Mr. Watt 
was to give some idea that there were not only geographical but vast oratorical 
`i distances. In Mr. Watt they had the best speaker in the Victorian Parliament, and 


errs 


probably the best speaker in the Australian Parliament. For himself, he had only 
been in England a week and had scarcely found his land legs again. If he were 
to attempt to talk politics they would probably think that he was somewhat wobbly. 
However, he thanked the Chairman, whose acquaintance he was glad to renew, for 
the opportunity of letting Victorian people know that their Agent-General had arrived in 
London, and that he would be heartily glad to see any of them who chose to call upon him. 
Lieut.-General Sir Epwarp Hurron, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. : I feel much gratified at having 
the opportunity of congratulating Mr. Watt on his extremely able and statesmanlike 
address. I speak not only for myself but as one of the Council of the Institute, 
and I can assure him that his address to-night and the speech he made at the recent 
luncheon in the City will not soon be forgotten. I would like to add to what Mr. 

Watt has said a few remarks with regard to that all-essential element which the 
i Australian people have recognised in the form of a mutual defence system between 
all parts of the British Empire. It is interesting to note that the experiments carried 
4 out by Australia are those of a homogeneous people. In Canada we have the Anglo- 
if 
r 
$ 


Saxon and the French elements side by side, and in South Africa we have the Anglo- 

Saxon and the Dutch, but in Australia the population is homogeneous: it is our ow 

flesh and blood. ‘Therefore the experiments which Australia is making in legislatio 

and in their development as a nation are of extreme interest to us here in t 
= ‘Motherland. In regard to defence let me remind you and even my Australi 
= friends that Australia was the first to establish the great principle, which aR, 
universally acknowledged throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, of“ 
operation for Defence.” It was the mother colony of Australia—New South Wi 
_ which in 1885 through that great man, the Rt. Hon. William Dalby, determined tc 
establish the principle of co-operation for once and all, and to send a represent: vo 
body of troops to assist the old country in the Suakim campaign. The old 
was not in distress; there was no sign whatever that her resources were- vert 
but Australians had determined upon showing the whole world that ever 
the Empire would demand as their privilege and due that they might, in 
emergency, take a share in the defence of the old land, and that “ 
peril or reverse millions of armed men would rally round ol 
(Rt. Hon. W. Dally—February 27, 1885). ‘The policy thu ; 
ll the world knows, carried still further in the: 
It was my privilege in Australia in 1893-1896 and ag 
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in the creation of a military system upon a voluntary basis; I am personally still 
the strongest adherent of military service upon a voluntary basis, but I have arrived 
at this conclusion that there is no government, either across the seas or in this country, 
sufficiently strong to carry out an effective military defence, such as the modern 
conditions of war now demand, based solely upon voluntary service. It is with the 
greatest regret that I make this statement, for I have all my life, especially in my 
over-sea Colonial commands, believed in the principle of voluntary service as that 
which is best suited to the Anglo-Saxon system of constitutional government and 
to the maintenance of the British character and its essential individualism. I have 
arrived at the conclusion for this reason: here in the old country the Government 
now in power adopted in 1906 the existing territorial army organisation, precisely 
the same system that Australia adopted in 1901-1904, identical in all its essential details. 
What has happened? This territorial military system upon a voluntary basis, excellent 
as it is, has without question failed to meet the circumstances of the case and to 
fulfil the conditions acknowledged to be vital. If the Government in power, however, 
had seriously backed it up, had generously financed it, and had shown a fixed resolve to 
make it a success, the result would have been altogether different. Australia has already 
been forced into this conclusion and has adopted compulsory military service. Was this 
change, think you, effected by any spontaneous national volition? No! It was the 
rise of the great Power by sea and by land within 4,000 miles of her northern territory 
which was the driving force. It was the rise of Japan which drove Australia not only 
to federation, but into its existing compulsory military system. In this country we 
have arrived at the parting of the ways. We have scen the rise across the North 
Sea of a Power great also by land and sea, and we are gradually drifting on by 
degrees to accept the fact which Australia has already accepted and to follow the 
principles which she, through her young parliament and with the instinct of her youthful 
nationhood, has put into practical effect. I would in conclusion remind the audience 
that the experiments, which Australia is carrying out in her political and national 
life, are after all results of the careful thought and emphatic judgment of perhaps 
the most virile portion of the British Empire and the most prosperous of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

The Hon. Sir Joun McCarx (Agent-General for Tasmania) said that, like Mr. McBride, 
he had just come from Australia and had scarcely recovered his astonishment at the 
progress that was being made, more particularly in Tasmania. ‘That prosperity enabled 
the people to spend more freely—a condition of things which he hoped would continue 
and he hoped also that the country would not suffer through great expenditure. Mr. 
Watt had emphasised the advantages of the Federal system. The arrangement might 
be altered in details. It was one, however, to which the people of Australia were 
likely to adhere. It was practically impossible to govern a vast country like Australia 
with its great territories on anything like a uniform system. Another matter to which 
reference had been made was the question of preference—a matter which used to 
be discussed year after year in the Australian Parliaments before they entered into 
federation. In this country the difficulty arose from the fact that this was a Free 
Trade country. It was an easy matter in countries which were Protectionist to arrange 
for reciprocal trade. It was a very different matter as regards a country where the 
Free Trado system obtains. If you gave a preference to Australia or Canada you 
must impose a duty on something which was wanted by people in this country, and, 
unfortunately, in order to give the Dominions any advantage you would have to 
impose a tariff on the products most wanted by the poor of this country, namely 
wheat and meat. He thought, therefore, that any arrangement that was made would 
have to be accomplished in some other way than through a tariff, possibly by shipping 
subsidies, as was done by Germany, and, in that way they would at once get rid of 
the dear loaf cry. As regarded compulsory military training, in view of what waa 
going on with reference to that subject in this country, he considered General Hutton’s 
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remarks were very important, and he was sure that many people of this country 
would be pleased to know that General Hutton endorsed the Australian system and 
recommended its adoption in the old land. 
The Hon. DoxaLD McKinnon said that one aspect of the Federal Constitution had 
been only slightly touched upon, and that, he considered, was a very interesting one 
to the people of this country. Did they, he asked, thoroughly recognise how completely 
democracy had been given its head in Australia? Did they, at the same time, realise 
how safe people felt under the least trammelled and purest form of democracy the 
world had ever seen in any large country? In the case of Canada its proximity to 
the United States gave a certain twist to its politics. Canada, moreover, for many 
years to come, was bound to be largely an agricultural community. Again, South © 
Africa was largely divided between two races, with a great black population. Thus, 
of the self-governing Dominions, New Zealand and Australia were the only two 
which were working out their political life without any distracting outside influences. 
The situation was one which he thought the English people would do well to follow. 
England, no doubt, was a democratic country, but the franchise was more limited, and 
there were all sorts of safeguards. He was sure Mr. Watt would agree that things 
were very safe in Australia under this purely democratic system. Occasional alarms 
were expressed on the subject, but, deep down among the great majority of the people, 
he thought there was complete satisfaction with the form of government which obtained. 
Í Mr. H. S. GuLLerTT thought Mr. Watt’s presence was specially interesting, because, 

both in his personality and in public life, he was the embodiment of the bold enter- 
prise that had created Victoria. The most interesting part of Mr. Watt's speech, to 
his mind, was that relating to emigration. The only certain thing about Australia a 
hundred years hence was that that continent would carry at least 100,000,000 people. 
It was not so certain that they would be Anglo-Saxon. Consider what was taking 
place in Europe and Asia. ‘Those continents were congested to a far greater extent 
than ever before in history. Japan was bursting on one side and Germany on the 
i other, while Italy had waged a long war for a foothold in the deserts of Northern 
$ Africa. Everywhere one found this hunger for territory. Even the United States 
: was overcrowding rapidly into Canada. We might go on imposing restrictions, but 
we had no more control over the number of people who would go than over the 
rising of the sun. They would go in millions. The people of Australia had a very 
brief option on the country and that was all. They could regulate and choose, but 
they could not keep the numbers down. He might mention, however, that in the past 
couple of months—the fact was bound to come out—the mail steamers from Australie 
had actually been bringing home more third-class passengers than were going: out. 
There was only one reason for that state of things. It was the lack of big pub 
developmental works in Australia. He was sorry Mr. Watt had not come here as 
borrower, and a borrower on a very large scale, for he thought that the only 
they would be able to build up a big nation of Anglo-Saxon stock, before someb 
else entered, was by a far bolder public works policy than had yet been 


he upon Australia. British New Guinea was, therefore, something 

0 eer State between Australia and foreign aggression. = 

Bie. He Hon: J. J. JENKINS remarked that ever since his arrival in Englan 
ne Zs. T always been a strong advocate of a combined ‘sys a e 


prevent unnecessary expenditure, to prevent a 
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were taking a more active part in this matter. The important thing to note was 
i that every settler in the Dominions beyond the seas was of immense value not only 
to those Dominions but to the Empire as a whole, because the productive power of 
every settler over the seas was greater than the productive power of residents in this 
country. This was what was going to enable the Dominions beyond the seas to 
supply the 40 per cent. of products that now came from foreign countries to feed the 
} British people. 
ii The CoarrmMan: I will now ask you to close the proceedings by giving your grateful 
l thanks to Mr. Watt for his address. We shall never hold together and progress in 
the way we want to do unless there is a great deal more thinking than at 
present, and that is why I value Mr. Watts address. It will set some of us thinking. 
We shall never progress unless we always remember that the old analogy is the 
only one that holds good for the Empire, and that is the analogy of the 
family. Whatever holds the family together will hold the Empire together, and one 
of Mr. Watt's great thoughts this evening has been to point out how in Australia 
life started locally, and federated from the local life. What has been done in one 
Dominion can be done on a bigger scale still, One great source of confidence for 
the future is that the Dominions themselves have gone through the process which, 
in time to come, the Empire will go through. 

Mr. Warr said, in reply, that he could only give them his sincere acknowledgments 
for their handsomo tribute of appreciation. If he had contributed to the pleasure or 
interest of the members of the Institute and its friends he was more than repaid. 


LONDON’S WHIFFS: AN AUSTRALIAN’S IMPRESSIONS. 
By HARRY S. GULLETT. 


As I cross the little bridge in St. James’s Park one day when the water is low in the 
late summer there comes to me the faintest smell of mud and rushes decaying. lt 
is subtle, almost imperceptible. But in a flash I am out on Gunn’s Swamp in 
Northern Victoria, in pioneering years that are long gone, paddling a leaky old flat- 
bottomed, home-built boat stealthily through the reeds and sodden logs and fallen 
branches. 

Wild ducks are plentiful, and, as it is still the forbidden “ close ” season, fairly X 
quiet and approachable. Beside me is an old muzzle-loading rifle, ready cocked, 
and overcharged with cheap black powder and small shot, and wads of newspaper 
jambed firm with a crude wooden ramrod, not too straight, that often, I remember, 
got stuck in the barrel. I pass by teal and black duck in pairs and threes and fours, 
and presently am rewarded for my abstinence by a big mob of black duck in an acre 
of clear water straight ahead. I crouch in the boat and paddle up in shelter of a 
spreading blue gum standing waist-deep in the water; and crawling forward slip 
on an old evening glove, the discard of a young uncle in his dancing days, and used 
now to protect my hand against the outburst of flame through the wide nipple under 
the cap. I wait till the ducks are well grouped, and then blaze into them at a distance 
of forty yards. ~ 

The sinning old rifle, which experience has taught me to fear, bellows and kicks, { 
and I rub my bruised shoulder as the cloud of smoke clears away. 
he ducks rise finely, and I sigh for the days when I will be old enough and rich 
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enough for a double-barrelled breech-loader, and then proceed to collect my bag. 
Perhaps it is six or eight, and one or two wounded; and leaving the dead I paddle 
excitedly round after the live ones, and forget to bail the leaking craft; and as I 
reach out for a bird half-hidden under a log, down we go, rifle and powder and all, 
and I am standing neck-deep in the cold water. I wade about and get my ducks, 
but not before the great black horse leeches have found my flesh through the lace- 
holes in my boots, for we wore no socks, or other unnecessary clothes, when afloat 
in the Shoo-Fly. Then to dive under and raise the boat, and with the help of 
a half-submerged log as a support, to bail her out and make back for the bank, a 
mile away. I hide the boat in the bushes, fling the ducks into a sack, and mount 
my waiting horse and gallop away in fear of the mounted police who patrol the edges 
of the swamp until the day when the “ close ” season ends. 

Coming back to St. James’s Park I grieve that Gunn’s Swamp is no more. It 
has become the great Waranga Basin, cleared of its timber, walled in and civilised, 
and an important reservoir in a huge irrigation scheme. 


hes 


~ae 


I turn up a lane in the midst of roaring London, and get the pleasing breath of 
a well-kept stable. A boy looks sharply at me, wondering at the sudden smile. 
How strange after London seems the old stable at home on the selection as it comes 
up so readily with this whiff in a London by-way. No divided stalls, no paved floor, 
no brick or plaster or sawn timber. On this sunny winter’s day in the ploughing 
season we sit on the oat bin in one corner, content after a big midday meal of home- 
killed mutton and home-made bread, and wait till the six plough horses have had 
their full time at the mangers. The stable is built of straight posts let into the ground, 
and covered with a stack of unthatched straw; the wind blows freely in between 
the posts, but the stable seems always the coolest place on the farm in summer and 
the warmest in winter. The horses feed in threes at two great mangers cut out of 
x logs, as the natives make canoes. Outside, tied to the crying she-oak, is Grey Sal, 
af the kicker, feeding alone, as a penalty for her ill-temper and ready heels. The others 
lunch together, a good arrangement for the gluttons, a very bad one for the slow 
eaters. At night they go out in the wide paddocks, and we rise at half-past four 
in the mornings, stiff and sleepy, and go crackling over the frosted grass to bring 
them in for a two-hours’ feed before they start work. Happy winter season ! Light 
frosts in the wonderful southern starry nights, sunshine by day. The work is hard; 
I walk all day behind my team, but all day I rejoice that this is seeding time, and 
that there will be no more attendance at the little bush school three miles away until 
spring comes round again. Spring and autumn we made pretence at school, winter 

and summer we slaved at home on the selection, but we knew which we liked kesti 
Barred off with gum saplings in one corner of the wide stable is a fretting colt, 
more or less thoroughbred, the inevitable candidate for the races at Rushworth on 
ð the Queen’s birthday. We have taken him off the grass away from his mates, and 
A he pines and grows thin on the hard feed, and we overtrain him on the rough track, 
and on race day he finishes out of a place. It goes on year after year; but we always 
have a race-horse of some sort, and we always dream of a triumphal country career 
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for him, and then on up the scale for the Melbourne Cup. And the brute grows old 
and never wins us a local hack race. We hear outside the restless whimpering of 
three greyhounds in their shed, also candidates for stakes far beyond their class, 
but unlike the race-horses they earn their feed, for the local Shire Council has placed 
twopence a head on hares and rabbits; and on the occasional days when it is too 
wet for the horses on the land, and every Sunday afternoon, we gallop behind them 
across the timbered paddocks and get our sport and pocket money at the same time. 
Time is up: we slip the grey, unoiled collars on to the sweating, long-haired, ungroomed 
horses (for those were the early days when our farming was very slipshod) and go 
out to our work. As we leave the stable the captive colt dances neighing round his 
corner. 


Walking across Regent’s Park, I get the smell of the sheep. It is good. The 
great Australian shed is racing through its big clip; twenty-four sweating shearers 
with four days’ beard on their faces are driving the flying blades between the bodies 
and the fleeces of twenty-four merinos. 1 am picking up and carrying away to the 
tables where the fleeces are rolled and classed. No time for talk; every shearer 
is on his twenty shillings a hundred, and all are at it hammer and tongs. We boys 
would talk and lark if we dared, but the shearer has a tongue of peculiar flavour 
and unrivalled force, and the Boss is mooching up and down. Little is said. There 
is an occasional call for tar or other dressing when a sheep is badly cut; once in a 
way you hear a shearer talking with terrible emphasis to a troublesome sheep; “ wool 
away ” brings us to our senses if we are inclined to dawdle. The ringer is perhaps 
running all day on an average of three sheep in ten minutes. Outside, in the hot spring 
sun, men are making unnatural cries and yard dogs are barking as they force the 
frightened sheep on towards the shed. They work in dust too heavy, you would 
think, for the air to carry it, but they stick to their task for hour after hour; hoarse 
when they start in the morning, they are only wheezing by night. The great teams 
are waiting to carry the wool over its first stage to the railway thirty miles away. 
All round lie the lightly timbered plains, richly grassed, and slightly touched with 
brown. Soon the grass seeds will be ripe. The manager is anxious, for the wool 
must be off the sheep before the seeds fall and get into the fleeces and depreciate value. 


A poor shivering wretch selling bunches of mimosa in the lamplight in the West 
End. I am tired of the grey days of the long winter, and long for the sun and the 
open places. Whiff! Wattle! And I find my strides longer and faster and my 
confused yet happy thoughts are in a dozen days at once, up and down the fragrant 
Australian countryside when it is at the top of its lyrical spring. All is music and 
golden. What matters it that I walk in a London mist with a wet pavement under 
my feet, and my life in danger at every crossing! One memory comes and lingers. 
Imagine going suddenly over a hill-top and finding between you and the open sea, 
which is dancing in the sun a mile away, a whole valley of golden wattle blossom ; 
scarcely a green leaf showing, hundreds and hundreds of acres of gold gently rolling 
in the breeze. I saw it once in Australia, and again this night in London. 
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THE GERMAN COLONIES, 1911-1912. 
By L. HAMILTON. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


THE year under review (April 1, 1911, to March 31. 1912) has been in every sense a 
period of peaceful and steady advance. The few local troubles in Cameroon, in the 
north-west of German East Africa, and in the new administrative districts of New 
Guinea were speedily got under. And owing to the peaceful conditions in South- 
West Africa it has been possible to reduce the number of troops and make use of some 
of their numbers for railway and surveying work. 

There are not many changes in administration to report. Steps have been taken 
to unify the administration of the older part of the German New Guinea protectorate 
together with the island groups (vide below). The new part of Cameroon ceded by 
the French has not yet been fully organised, though several administrative posts 
have been re-established after various removals and changes of position. In South- 
West Africa advance has been made along the road to self-government by conferring 
the right of land possession on local bodies. There has been a general tendency 
throughout the colonies to employ natives for minor official work; the results 
obtained have been satisfactory, the effect on the native being to spur on his 
energy and desire to acquire European culture. 

Extensive work in surveying and map-making has been carried out throughout 
the German colonies. Germany easily leads the way in African maps. Much of 
this work has been done by young protectorate troop officers who have thus again 
demonstrated their surprising efficiency in cartography, and the excellence of their 
home-training. 

There has been a further increase of white population throughout the colonies, 


the figures rising in 1912 to 23,300 as compared with 21,600 in 1911 (calendar years), . 


the chief increase being in South-West and East Africa. Much of the augmentation 
is due to railway construction. As far as such figures, considering the difficulties of 
census-taking, can be relied upon there has been an increase of native population in 
German East Africa, which is by far the most prosperous of the protectorates. An 
increase of Chinese in the Pacific colonies is also recorded. 

Wherever the German may be, the school-master is abroad. With the mission- 
aries, the colonial governments have developed education to quite an astonishing 
extent. The number of native children attending schools is rapidly on the increase, 
and this is chiefly due to the peaceful and harmonious manner in which the missions 
and the administration have supported one another's efforts. The Government's 
administrative work in hinterland districts has been much facilitated by the help of 
missionaries, and we have the pleasing spectacle of the Government, the missionaries, 
and the troops working without friction, hand in hand, in the administration of the 
colonies and the education of the natives. 
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Railway construction has made good progress. The most important events were - 
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| Northern Railway, and construction is continuing on the Central Railway. In South- 


West Africa the reconstruction of the Karibib-Windhuk line has been completed, and $3 
the line of the North-South Railway (Windhuk-Keetmanshoop) also completed. Both 

the Imperial and Colonial authorities now recognise the theory that money invested 

in African railways cannot be expected to produce an immediate high—if any—return, 

but that a little patience and sacrifice lead in the end to astonishing results both from 
‘a financial and civilising point of view. The watchward of the German African 
colonies has now become “ railways.” An extensive net of wireless telegraphy is 
being constructed in both the African and Pacific colonies. 

The foreign trade of the colonies rose from 229,000,000 marks in 1910 (calendar 
year) to 240,000,000 marks in 1911 (calendar year). Imports increased from 128,000,000 
marks to 142,000,000 marks in the same period. Exports fell from 101,000,000 marks 
to 98,000,000 marks. This was due to a reduction of the diamond output in South- 
West Africa, and of phosphate exports from German New Guinea. As the minus 
represented by these two articles is greater than the reduction in the total exports 
it will be seen that other export articles increased. Railway material has greatly 
augmented import figures. 


| | extension of the Northern Railway to Moschi. In Cameroon traffic was opened on the 
| 
} 
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East AFRICA. 


The German-Belgian, and German-English frontier demarcations have been 
completed. The final protocol was signed on June 25 and October 30, 1911. 

The attitude of the natives has been a peaceful one, with the exception of a struggle 
for the sultanate in North Ruanda where Ndungutze endeavoured to obtain the 
“throne.” He was assisted in this by his grandmother, Mumusa, who was banished 
and escaped into English territory (British Ndorwa), but she was captured by the 

English Government and banished to Campala in Uganda. Finally, Ndungutze fell in 
an expedition undertaken against him and his adherents in 1912. This restored peace. 
‘The white population increased from 4,227 to 4,866 souls, an increase of 639 as 

mpared with 471 in the previous year. Of this population 396 were British (as 

o apared with 231 in 1911). The white population was composed as under 
ie (January 1, 1912): 


p Per cent. 
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and 1911 nearly 2,000,000 were vaccinated. The persistent fight against sleeping 
sickness is being continued. Whole tribes have been moved from infected areas. 
Atoxyl is still the chief remedy. 

The trade of German East Africa is represented by a total of 68,329,402 marks 
(calendar year 1911), of which 45,891,642 marks were imports and 22,437,760 
marks exports. The chief articles were: rubber, sisal hemp, skins and hides, 
copra, cotton, coffee, wax, ground nuts, ivory, timber, sesame, butter, rice, and 
copal. These products were half produced by natives, and half on plantations, and 
by the activity of the whites. 

Owing to the rapid construction of the Usambara Railway (now generally 
known as the Northern Railway) to the Kilimanjaro, the influence of our Uganda 
Railway has been excluded. The nearer the Central Railway (Daressalam-Udjidi) 
approaches Tabora, the more goods which formerly went via Muansa-Port 
Florence to the Uganda Railway are drawn to the Central Railway. This is also 
the case with goods originating in the Belgian Congo. This has chiefly been brought 
about by the wise policy of reducing freight rates by about 25 to 50 per cent. 
There are now 740 kilometres of the Central Railway in working order, while 352 
kilometres of the Northern Railway have been completed. 


CAMEROON. 


The territorial increase of Cameroon by treaty with France dating November 4, 
1911, was mentioned in my last year’s report (UN1rED EMPIRE, 1912, pp. 969-972). 

Agreements have been signed with Great Britain with reference to the frontier from 
Yola to the coast, and in connection with navigation of the Cross River. The deline- 
ation of the frontier began in October 1912, and should be completed within a few 
weeks of the date of writing. The navigation agreement gives German shipping equal 
tights with the British shipping. The relations between the German and British 
frontier commissioners has been most cordial. Treaties are pending with Spain in 
reference to the Rio Muni territory which by nature of its present situation—wedged 
in between the new and the old southern frontiers—should pass into German hands, 
a step which would do much to improve conditions in that neglected colony. 

The colony of Cameroon is in an increasing state of prosperity. Education is on 
the upward grade. The rubber trade promises great returns for the future. The total 
export figures for Cameroon in the calendar year 1911 were 21,250,883 marks as against 
19,923,667 marks in 1910; this means an increase of 6'6 per cent. As in forme? 
years, rubber is again at the head of the list in the year under consideration, being 
followed by copra, cocoa, and palm-oil. The actual increase in rubber export figures 
was 38 per cent., but owing to lowness of prices the return in marks was lower. 
The total trade figured at 50,568,397 marks in 1911, as compared with 45,504,174 
marks in 1910; an increase of 11:12 per cent. The total trade with Germany was 
41,518,000 marks. 

The Cameroon Northern Railway is now in operation from Bonaberi to Nkong- 
samba, a distance of 160 kilometres. 
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Toao. 

The export figures for Togo were 9,317.552 marks; imports 9,620,030 marks. 
The export of maize has gone steadily back from over 2,000,000 marks in 1908 to 
only 174,232 marks in 1911; on the other hand copra increased from roughly 
1,000,000 marks in 1907 to 3,500,000 marks in 1911, and palm oil shows the same 
upward grade. 

On April 15, 1912, H.S.H. Duke Adolf Friedrich of Mecklenburg was made Governor 
of the colony. The prince is known outside the confines of Germany as a brave and 
enterprising African explorer, and is the right man in the right place. 

The two railways of Togo are the coastal railway, Lome-Anecho, running along the 
shore, and the Inland Railway which runs due north in a straight line through the 
middle of the colony. It has now reached Atakpame about 150 kilometres from 
the coast. 

Soutu-Wesr AFRICA. 

It has been mentioned above that German troops in the colonies are not only active 
as soldiers, but of great utility in other branches of activity ; thus in South-West Africa 
700 kilometres of permanent way on the Karibib-Windhuk and Windhuk-Keet- 
manshoop lines were reconstructed by the protectorate troops. There are now over 
2,000 kilometres of railways in operation in German South-West Africa. 

The import figures for the colony were 45,302,000 marks (1910, 44,344,000) ; 
export, 28,573,000 marks (1910, 34,691,000). The reduction in export figures is due 
to a decrease in the output of diamonds. Copper was exported to the value of 
3,754,000 marks, as against 5,697,000 marks in 1910. The output of copper would 
be much higher if it were not for the difficulty of obtaining native workmen in this 
colony which has a very small coloured population (circa 74,000). This also partly 
explains the reduction in diamond export. 


New GUINEA. 

All the German Pacific islands, with the exception of the Samoan group, are now 
administered from German New Guinea. The centre of administration is at Rabaul, 
on the island of New Pomerania. The total white population was on January 1, 1912, 
1,278 souls, an increase of 109 on the figures for 1911. There are about 1,000 Chinese, 
chiefly employed in the phosphate mines of Naura and Augaur. They are a difficult 
element to deal with, and cause a certain amount of trouble. The total native 
population of the mainland and islands is estimated at 600,000. 

The total import figures for 1911 were 8,014,831 marks (1910, 5,979,155 marks) ; 
exports, 12,000,000 marks (1910, 14,600,000). 


Samoa. 
There are 500 whites living on the Samoan islands. The Chinese population 
amounts to 1,600; half-breeds (Samoan-European), 1,000; natives, 33,500. 
Trade has shown agood increase: imports, 4,066,238 marks (1910, 3,462,238 


marks); exports, 4,889,983 marks (1910, 3,533,760 marks). Copra leads easily with E 
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3,852,909 marks. About 5 per cent. of the imports have Australasia as the land of 
2 their origin, and the same percentage obtains in the export figures to Australasia. 


KraocHavu.* 

According to the census of 1910 there were 34,180 Chinese in the town and vicinity 
of Tsingtau. During the upheavals in China in 1911-1912 some 12,000 Chinese 
migrated to Tsingtau, where they felt they would meet with a staple government and 
order. The number of Europeans amounts to 1,600. The total export figures for 
1911-1912 were circa 74,000,000 marks; the total imports of non-Chinese goods 
were circa 62,000,000 marks ; of Chinese goods, 44,000,000 marks. Customs receipts 
grew from 1,307,000 tacls in 1911 to 1,406,000 taels in 1912. 


THE IMPERIAL PACIFIC CABLE: ITS PAST AND FUTURE. 
By J. M. SLOAN. 


i ACTION is ever greater than talk. To accomplish is more important than to propose. 
While many voices have pleaded for Imperial Federation, or for the closer union of 
the Empire, within the last ten years, the Empire has been united in a tangible form 
through the medium of the Pacific cable—a joint Imperial undertaking. And now the 

i question is raised : Must this cable be superseded by an Imperial Wireless Chain ? g 

3 It may be feared that the existence of the Pacific cable is too little known or 
remembered by Imperialists, and that ignorance of its origin and history all too widely - 


prevails. Whatever may be the fate of this great enterprise in the march of invention Ñ. 
in the mysterious sphere of electricity, the cable will obtain a niche in history. It is f- 
$ the earliest attempt to embody in concrete form the principle of co- operation between Mee 
Great Britain and the Dominions, or, in other words, the earliest practical step towards N 


Empire co-partnership. So carly as 1879 Sir Sandford Fleming, looking from his coign 

of vantage as the chief among Canada’s railway engineers, perceived that the logical 
© sequel to telegraphy across the continent of Canada would be a submarine cable in th 
Pacific Ocean, which should bring Great Britain into direct and exclusive communi- 
cation with her self-governing colonies. Sir Sandford, indeed, was the real pioneer o 
the movement. Norbine short of the arrival of wireless could restrain his zeal dor ; 
the “all-red route ” in submarine telegraphy. It was mainly due to the influence of a 
Sir Sandford that the Canadian Government, in 1888, convened a conference of dele- aes 
gates of Canada, peels and New Zealand, the object of which was to consider E 


A 
mir 


incidence of the agitation for federation among the Australian Colonies fick 
_ that conference from being held. Subsequently, at a succession of conference 
nineties, the problem of the feasibility of laying an Empire cable i m the 
¥ debated. In June 1896 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, RHO Taha i 


' For a detailed account of this colony vide U 
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the proposal for laying a telegraphic cable between British North America and the 
Colonies of Australasia.” The favourable report of that Committee, which was pub- 
lished in 1899, justified Mr. Chamberlain’s personal sympathy with the project, which 
received valuable support in the same year from the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom. That London Committee of 1896-1899 recommended 
that, “ if Government assistance in some form or other were necessary,” a scheme under 
which the cable would be constructed and owned by the Governments interested was 
much to be preferred to a private company working under a Government subsidy. 
This plan was adopted. Four separate Governments are now the joint owners of the 
cable—the three Colonies of Australia originally concerned being now represented, 
in consequence of Australian Confederation, by the Government of the Commonwealth. 
The aggregate financial liability was distributed among the four Governments in the 
following proportions—five-eighteenths to the Imperial Government, five-eighteenths 
to the Government of Canada, two-eighteenths to the Government of New Zealand, 
and six-eighteenths to the Commonwealth of Australia. At that date the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions were not in a position to co-operate in the financing of the 
construction of the cable otherwise than by raising loans for the specific purpose. 
Accordingly, the influence of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was suflicient to secure a loan 
of £2,000,000 from the National Debt Commissioners, which sum proved adequate to 
meet the costs of laying the cable. It was agreed that the loan should be repaid, with 
interest at 3 per cent., by means of an annuity of £77,545 running for fifty years. The 
cable is managed by a representative Board with headquarters in London. The 
Board is composed of three representatives of the Imperial Government, who are 
appointed by the Colonial Office, two representatives of Canada, two of Australia, and 
one of New Zealand. The Dominions usually appoint their respective High Com- 
missioners. The Chairman is appointed from among the members of the Board, and 
receives an allowance for expenses not exceeding £600 per annum. At the present 
time the Chairman is Sir Henry Primrose, who was formerly the Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. 

In the Pacific Ocean the cable extends over an aggregate submarine distance 
of 8,088 nautical miles. Beginning at Vancouver Island, its longest stretch terminates 
at Fanning Island. It next passes on to Fiji, and from Fiji to Norfolk Island. At 
Norfolk Island, the cable is divided into two lengths, the one terminus being at 
Southport in Queensland, the other at Auckland in New Zealand. Recently, an 
additional stretch of cable, extending for 1,250 nautical miles, has been laid between 
New Zealand and Sydney, which gives direct communication between Australia 
and New Zealand, and provides, likewise, an alternative route, which is equivalent 
to a double cable, between Australia and all parts of the world to which the cable 
may convey messages. An agreement has been concluded by the Board with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company in terms of which a lease has been obtained of 
a land line between Montreal and Vancouver Island for the exclusive use of the 
Board. The Board thus controls a free passage for telegraphy from the Atlantic 
coast of Canada to all places in Australasia. i 
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So far as the passage across the Atlantic is concerned, the cable is dependent 
= upon financial arrangements with one or other of the trans-Atlantic Cable Companies, 
1 If the much-debated scheme for laying an all-British cable in the Atlantic were to 

materialise, the Empire would thereafter possess an exclusively British submarine 
system of telegraphy. The sensational rapidity with which wireless telegraphy, 
covering distances as great as 4,000 miles, has developed, has caused the aforetime 
most ardent promoters in Canada of an all-British cable in the Atlantic to pause 
for reflection. On the assumption, however, that there is room within the Empire 
both for a wireless chain and for an Empire cable, it is scarcely arguable that a cable 
in the Atlantic, exclusively British, is needed on purpose to complete the Empire’s 
submarine telegraphic communication. 

By promoting reduction of rates, the Pacific cable has justified its construction. 
In 1901 the rate for code words between this country and Australia was 4s. 9d. 
It was then reduced to 3s. The main factor in bringing about the reduction was 
the knowledge that, in two years more, the Pacific cable would be operative in the 
form of a competing route. The Pacific Board have consistently favoured reduction 
of rates. Although the ordinary rate for code cablegrams to and from Australia 
remains at 3s. per word, the ordinary rate for Press cablegrams has been reduced as 
low as 74d. A deferred Press rate has been instituted, on the principle of delivery 
within a time-limit of 24 hours, at 44d. per word. Deferred ordinary cablegrams, 
in plain English words, subject to a time limit of 24 hours, are sent at 1s. 6d. per word. 
The new system, too, of week-end cable letters has been introduced, which are carried 
at the rate of 9d. per word, subject to a minimum of twenty-four plain English words. 
After the competition from the side of wireless telegraphy has arrived, it is reason- 
able to anticipate further reduction of rates for submarine cablegrams. kei 

Financiers have repeatedly criticised the financial scheme by which the cable has 
been promoted, on the ground that it is too expensive a luxury of the Empire. 
This experiment in Empire co-partnership, however, has worked smoothly in the 
past. No serious complaint has been made by the Governments of the two 
Dominions of Canada and New Zealand or the Commonwealth of Australia. Th 
Dominions, indeed, have received adequate value for value. Enormous profits aul 


— 


3 per cent. and the sinking fund, were to be pad y by the cable for 
years from 1903-1904 towards the redemption of the construction loan of £2,0 
‘Tt was anticipated by the original promoters that a certain annual defi 
require to be made good by the co-partner Governments. But the healt 
ofthe cable may be inferred from the financial statistics between the 
1904 and 1911-1912. In 1903-1904, the demand made upon the co-par 
pet the deficit amounted to £87,851, whereas, in 1911-1912, that 
£40,498. The reduction in less than ten years thus exceeded 50 p 
a! ONE ailable i in the form of net profits in 1911-1912 was £37, 046. J 
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paid slightly exceeds £10,000 for each of the four. This sum is part of the aggregate 
annuity of £77,544, running for fifty years from 1903-1904, by which in the year 
1953 the original cost of the construction of the cable will be fully repaid. 

In the future the cable cannot escape competition from the various systems 
of wireless telegraphy. Experts are agreed, however, that the invention of wireless 
communication for distances even as great as 4,000 miles need not wholly 
displace the submarine cables, or render the Pacific cable a superseded and 
bankrupt concern. Although Mr. A. G. Baxendale, one of the foremost living 
experts in submarine and long-distance telegraphy, has recently ceased to be 
General Manager of the Pacific cable and become the Chairman of the Universal 
Radio Syndicate, which has been organised to operate the Poulsen system of wireless, 
Mr. Baxendale has not taken this step because he is convinced that submarine cables 
have no commercial future. On the contrary, he anticipates that there will be 
room for both systems in the world of commerce of the future. It may, indeed, happen, 
that the ocean cables will survive and prosper in a financial sense, because more 
secure than wireless as media of telegraphic communication, more regular, less 
subject to climatic vicissitudes, and capable of greater economy in time. 

Australia and New Zealand, in common with South Africa, are interested in the 
proposed Imperial Wireless Chain, covering all the East, outlined in the suspended 
Marconi contract. And now the Dominion of Canada has also been committed by 
Mr. Pelletier, the enterprising Postmaster-General, to a direct commercial interest in 
wireless telegraphy. Sir Sandford Fleming, Mr. R. Lemieux, the ex-Postmaster- 
General, and other Canadians formerly agitated for an all-British cable in the Atlantic. 
The British Post Office could give them little sympathy, no practical encouragement. 
It was then proposed in Canada that the Dominion Government should lay the cable, 
and operate it on her own financial responsibility. But Mr. Pelletier returned to 
Canada from his visit to London in the summer of 1912 convinced that the rapid and 
amazing developments of wireless rendered it inexpedient to proceed farther in the 
meantime with the proposal to lay an all-British cable in the Atlantic. The Canadian 
Government has now concluded an agreement with the Universal Radio Syndicate 
for the erection of wireless stations, in Canada and on the coast of Ireland respectively. 
Canada thus hopes to obtain an exclusive wireless telegraph service, which may 
obviate the need for laying a State-owned cable in the Atlantic. Reduced rates 
have been arranged, that is to say, reduced below the existing cable rates. Code 
words will be charged 8d., ordinary words 4d., and Press messages 2d. per word. 

In electrical science, apparently, “ our little systems have their day.” But sub- 
marine cables, and the Imperial Pacific cable as one of them, may not quite cease 
tobe. Candles survived gas, and gas survives the electric light. Horses did not cease 
to be bred and used after steam haulage arrived, or after the internal combustion engine 
was invented. Whatever may happen, the history of the Pacific cable cannot be 
plotted out, nor can Imperialists ever forget the important and pioneering part which 
this earliest experiment in co-partnership as between the Dominions and the Imperial 

Government has played in the modern movement for the closer union of the Empire. 
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ROUND THE EMPIRE : MONTHLY NOTES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Australia’s Example.—Speaking on Imperial subjects while in Melbourne re- 
cently, Mr. Foster (Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce) said Canada and 
Australia had the same interests in the matter of self-preservation. He thought that 
the outside Dominions could no longer refuse to bear a part of the burden of the 
general defence of the Empire, as well as their own special defence. Australia had 
set a splendid example in that respect. He was glad that the Commonwealth had 
come to the conclusion. that it was the duty of all her citizens to contribute to the 
defence of the country. It was not right for John Smith to carry on his business, 
and make money for himself, and leave the defence of the country (which was essential 
to his prosperity) for John Jones to look after. Australia had taught a grand lesson 
to the other self-governing Dominions, by entering upon the compulsory training scheme. 
In the same way the other parts of the Empire should bear their part in its outside 
defence—that of the sca. 


Wireless System.—A recent interim report on wireless construction in Australia 
shows that stations are open for the dispatch of public business at Perth, Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Hobart, Sydney, Brisbane, Port Moresby (Papua), Thursday Island, and 

f * Mt. Gambier. Rockhampton and Geraldton stations had been completed and were 

being used intermittently ; the official openings were to be on May 7. It was expected 

} that during May the Cooktown, Townsville, Esperance, and Flinders Island stations 
would be completed. Those still under construction at Port Darwin, Wyndham, Rocbourne, 
and Broome were expected to be ready for work in June. 


] 

3 

} Dominions’? Reciprocity.—It is believed that Cabinet Ministers of Australia, Canada, 

and New Zealand have arrived at some reciprocal trade agreement, largely as a result 

of the Dominions Royal Commission. Mr. Foster (Canadian Minister of Trade and 

Customs) was a member of that Commission, and is reported by cable to have just 

completed an arrangement with the Australian Minister for Trade and Commerce. 

The latest Australian mail brings some details of a conference between the Aus- 

tralian, Canadian, and New Zealand Ministers, which foreshadow the cabled news. 

It was recently stated that negotiations had been practically completed so far as 
New Zealand was concerned, but no particulars as to details of the scheme will be 

available until both the Commonwealth and the Dominion Parliaments have been 


ment might be arrived at. Three parts of the Empire—Australia, Canada, and Sou 
Africa—are giving preference to Great Britain, but each issues a different kind i 
certificate. This question was discussed, and the three Ministers agreed that it w es 
highly desirable to secure something like uniformity in this matter. They came to an Age 
arrangement as to the lines of imports on which it was desirable these certificates ¢ 
should be granted, and it was also recognised that no useful purpose could be gained — 
= in giving preference to Great Britain upon lines which offered her no advantage. 


Army in the Making.—There was a great spectacle in Sydney recently when 
20,000 cadets marched through the streets and the Governor-General took tho salute. 

_ Sydney had never seen anything like it before. Mere figures convey but 

_ of the procession. The militia also participated. It took two and a quar 
A ass the Town Hall. The cavalcade was about six miles long. Prob 
L | people assembled to cheer the young soldiers on their wi e 
2,000 militia lined the streets. The city was gay with flags 
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turned out to view the pageant, for hardly a family in the metropolis but had some 
lad near and dear to them filling an honoured place in the ranks on this great day. 


Standardising Railway Gauge.—The report to the Minister for Home Affairs 
recommends the 4 ft. 6} in. system, which is the gauge of New South Wales. The 
engineers have been in conference for some months. It is pointed out that if the 
5 ft. 3 in. gauge in use in Victoria and a part of South Australia were adopted the 
cost of conversion, including alterations to rolling stock, would be £51,659,000, while 
the cost of converting to the 4 ft. 6$ in. gauge in use in New South Wales would 
be £37,164,000. This represents a difference in favour of the New South Wales gauge 
of £14,495,000. The report recommends the adoption of a uniform gauge on the 
ground of comfort and convenience of passengers, the facility for the transfer of troops 
and merchandise, and the reduction of rolling stock. Owing to the huge expense of complete 
uniformity it is suggested that, as a preliminary step, the through lines from Fremantle to 
Brisbane (which include the trans-Australian railway now being constructed) should be 
conyerted to 4 ft. 6} in., at a cost of £12,142,000. The outlay in the various States 
for the change of gauge would be: West Australia, £2,770,000 ; South Australia, £2,236,000 ; 
Victoria, £6,117,000 ; Queensland and New South Wales (for a new connection with Bris- 
bane at Kyogle or Murwillumbah), £900,000. The engineers strongly urge that the work of 
conversion should be begun without delay. 

Dairying.—Since Federation a remarkable expansion has taken place in dairying in 
Australia. Dairy cattle have increased 60 per cent., butter production 108 per cent, 
bacon 86 per cent., cheese 37 per cent., whilst the value of the total production 
showed an increase of 96 per cent. 

Queensland Emigration.—The Premier of Queensland and Mr. F. J. Ryan (Leader 
of the Opposition) were the guests at the annual luncheon of the Brisbane Merchants 
Association when the President (Mr. T. McWilliam) spoke on the subject of Emigration 
and the need for advertising the resources of the State. He said there was no man 
who could not start in Queensland on a small capital and carve out a successful 
career for himself, so long as he had a character for honesty, and tried to do his 
best. With these attributes such a man could get all the credit that he required, 
and failure was hardly possible. Queensland was a wonderful country, its climate 
and resources making possible the success of every enterprising and thrifty individual 
in the community. He did not think that nearly sufficient had been done to advertise 
the resources of the State in the more closely populated centres of the world. The 
Premier in reply said they should realise that with so many conflicting opinions 
to harmonise they had a great difficulty in working out their ideals. The great 
west and north-west were devoted to pastoral pursuits, and would very likely 
continue so, though more settlement would take place as the railways stretched out. 
The coastal areas were adapted for agricultural and dairying pursuits, and from 
Townsville northwards to sugar and bananas. Having got a much higher standard 
of living a limit would necessarily be placed on securing a dense population. 
The knowledge of this great country was first gained by the pastoralist, miner, and 
timber-getter—brave, hardy pioneers—and it was to this class of primary producer 
that they would have to look for development in the future. That more agricultural 

development had not taken place was no doubt due to the fact that in following 
the line of least resistance it was found that better returns could be secured from the 
rich grass lands. From developments now taking place in the wheat lands beyond 
Roma, he had hopes that by the year 1915 they would be producing sufficient wheat 
for their own consumption. Last year Queensland had introduced 120,000 immigrants, 
and headed the list for Australia in this respect. ‘They did not want people to come 
to Queensland and remain about the cities, but those who were prepared to go out 
into the country, as the primary producer was the foundation of any prosperity that 


they could hope to enjoy. 
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CANADA. 


Deepening the St. Lawrence.—Canada’s ambition to have a 35-foot channel from 
Montreal to the sea is to receive a check, until it is ascertained what the effect of 
deepening will be upon the lake and river levels connected with this great waterway. 
It is contended that to further deepen the St. Lawrence channel will so facilitate the 
flow of water to the sea that there will be a marked effect on the levels of the inland 
water system, and, as Western Canada is largely dependent on these waterways for 
the transhipment of her harvests and timber, the serious nature of the question is 
apparent. The Board chosen to conduct the proposed inquiry includes the dean of 
the engineering school at Cornell University, the chief hydrographer of the department 
of the naval service, and the superintending engineer of the St. Lawrence river ship 
canal. 


Parcel Post for Canada.—According to the Toronto Mail and Empire, the Dominion 
Postmaster-General has given notice of forthcoming legislation to establish a postal 
service for parcels on the “ zone” system of rating, according to distance, the long 
distances in Canada making a “flat rate” too heavy a burden on the departmental 
finances. The new system will extend to 14,000 post offices, whereas the various 
express companies at present responsible for the distribution of packages do not 
serve more than about 3,000 villages and towns. 


Origin of Canadians.—The stream of immigration pouring into Canada raises 
some interesting questions as to the racial origin of its population. According to 
the latest bulletin of the census of 1911, the British (counting English, Scots, Irish, 
and Welsh as one nationality) is numerically the largest section of the population, 
totalling 3,896,262, while other nationalities figure in the following order: French, 2,054,890 ; 
Germans, 393,320; Austro-Hungarians, 129,103; Scandinavians, 107,535; Indians, 
105,492. Men of British origin or descent outnumber other nationalities in all the 
provinces with the single exception of Quebec, where the French are in the majority, 
but it is in the Western provinces that the increase is most notable. There is at 
present an influx of Russian emigrants to Western Canada, two big liners having just 
landed no fewer than 2,477 Russians at Halifax, and 2,000 more are reported to be 
on the way. The passengers by one of the boats were so well supplied with money, 
that the exchange brokers had to cease business owing to shortage of funds after 

changing Russian roubles into Canadian money. It is interesting to note by what 
a narrow margin, in the matter of the origin of population, Canada is a British 
country, and the question as to who the future settlers are to be is worthy of the 
most careful consideration of every Imperialist. 


The Study of Trade and Commerce.—tIt is proposed that trade and commerce 
shall be included as a definite and independent subject in the curriculum of the new 
University in British Columbia. Special attention will thereby be paid to the general 
features of life in the province, and forestry will be one of the great developments 
to which it is hoped to attract students. By directing attention to the interesting, 
little realised facts of trade, which make for the growing interdependence of the 
nations and the mutual benefits of Imperial trade, new practical interests, it is thought, 
= Would be introduced into the lives of the students, and a proper understanding of 
" the economic conditions governing the trade of other nations would promote a sound — 
id knowledge of the -peoples themselves. 
baa 


k 


American Steel in Canada.—The following information with regard to Americar 
steel has been furnished by the President of the United States Steel Corporation. 


ported annually by it through Montreal. The corporation is now supplying the 
\ 000 tons of rails, shipped by boat from Chicago, 
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by rail to Calgary. Much of the same material is also supplied at Vancouver, but 
the freight charge from Pittsburg is $18 per ton, whereas material from Liverpool 
or Antwerp may be shipped at from $6 to $8 per ton. The Canadian perferential 
tariff is favour of British rails is said to prevent American manufacturers from selling 
that product at a profit in the Dominion. The duty on American rails is $7.84 per 
ton, and on British $5.94 per ton. 


The Nickel Centre of Canada.—The President of the Board of Trade at Sud- 
bury (Ontario) has supplied the following interesting details connected with the 
industrial progress of the city. Over 90 per cent. of the world’s nickel supply is 
mined and smelted in that district, the Mond Nickel Co. and the Canadian Copper 
Co. paying, between them, more than $2,000,000 a year in wages. At present there 
is room for all classes of artisans at good wages, while the town offers great advantages 
to the manufacturer, wholesaler, and investor. There is a population of 6,500, with a 
floating population of over 1,500, and the number of industries is on the increase. 
Half a million acres of arable land within market distance of Sudbury—it is claimed— 
await the agriculturist. 


Prospecting in Ontario.—TIhe season for prospecting is now approaching, and 
there are tempting opportunities in the mineral districts of Ontario. Discoveries are 
constantly being made of iron, nickel, cobalt, copper, and many other valuable substances ; 
while the silver mines of cobalt have become world-famous during the last five years, and 
gold, it is reported, is being found in increasing quantities in the Porcupine district. 
The mining laws require the prospector to take out a miner’s licence (at a cost of 
$5) and this entitles him to stake out three mining claims of 40 acres each in every 
division. s 


SOUTH Arrica. 


Horse Breeding in Cape Province.—Mr. Robertson, a well-known expert on 
horses, has lately been drawing attention to the fact that there are great tracts of 
veld in the Hopetown district of the Cape Province well suited to horse raising. He 
suggests that the Government might secure some of the best land there and start 
breeding the cavalry horses that are sure to be required for the Defence Force. Land 
is cheap, and the animals grow without artificial feeding as they do nowhere else in 
the country; in fact, according to Mr. Robertson, horses in that neighbourhood are 
always in prime condition. 


Disease among Springbok.—In the district of Potchefstroom, according to the 
South African News, the springbok are dying in considerable numbers from what is 
reported to be an internal disease, and vultures collect in swarms to feed on the 
carcases that are strewing the veldt. Farmers have become alarmed lest the disease 
should prove infectious and spread to their cattle, and it is hoped that the Govern- 
ment will take immediate steps to protect their interests by allowing the game re- 
serve to be thrown open for shooting. Springbok have been protected game for the 
last five years, during which time they have become so numerous as to be a positive 
nuisance to farmers. Besides making frequent ravages on the crops, the animals, it 
is asserted, rob the cattle of a great deal of good pasture. 


Creameries in South Africa —South Africa to-day possesses upwards of fifty 
well-established creameries, the total output of which has been estimated at about 
8,000,000 lbs. per annum. According to the latest statistics, an additional 2,000,000— 
3,000,000 lbs. is produced annually by farmers and others. This total represents 


a big advance on a few years ago, and there seems a likelihood of the progress being 


maintained. A new creamery at Pietermaritzburg has lately been opened, which is 
said to have cost £40,000. 
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Johannesburg Agricultural Show.—The Johannesburg Show proved a great 
success this year, and each important branch of agriculture was well represented. 
The principal feature was the cattle and horse exhibits, where the number and quality 
of the entries were considerably above the average. It was gratifying to note how 
rapidly South Africa is making good its losses from Hast Coast fever and other pesti- 
lences, and with what excellent blood its pasture land is being stocked. The show 
was attended by crowds of visitors from all parts of the Union. 


House Problem in Pretoria.—The building trade outside the area of the muni- 
cipality is reported to be very brisk at present. Rents in the capital itself are so 
high that many of the Government officials and private residents are moving farther 
out, where they can build their own properties on moderate terms. In consequence 
of this, a number of dwellings in town are standing empty, for which it is extremely 
difficult to find tenants. The municipality has embarked on a scheme of incorporation 
which, by the inclusion of some five or six popular suburbs, will add upwards of 
10,000 persons to the population. 


Wine Production.—Although there has undoubtedly been a marked advance in 
the quality of South African wines during the past few years, both in respect of manu- 
facture and manipulation, they are still pronounced to be too heavy for the English 
market. Uniformity of standard is especially required both in the case of wines and 
brandy. The total grape crop of the Union is reported to be nearly 6,000,000 bushels, 
of which 500,000 bushels are made into brandy, and about 3,500,000 bushels into wine. 


South African Imports.—The return of imports for the first quarter of the 
year show a total value of over £10.000,000 sterling. This is a slight increase over 
the corresponding period of last year. Maize, wheat and flour show remarkable 
increases, due, doubtless, to the unsatisfactory series of crops which have been ex- 
perienced in South Africa of late years. The importation of motor-cars, bicycles 
and parts continues to increase, the total value of these items for the three months 
reaching well on to £300.000. The drought of last year was responsible for the falling 
off in the local production of butter and the consequent inerease in importation of 
over 600,000 lbs. 


South African Land Banks.—The first report of the newly established Land 
Agricultural Bank of South Africa shows that during the last three months of 1912 
an amount of £106,840 was advanced, mainly in the Transyaal. Of this amount, 
£20,000 was borrowed for improvement purposes; £14.000 for stock; £49,000 for the 
purpose of discharging existing liabilities; and £22,000 for the purchase of land. 


Horse Sickness in South Africa.—The losses caused through horse sickness 
have been exceptionally heavy during the past scason. Over 200 animals are reported 
to have died in Durban alone within a period of ten days. 


Suggested Botanic Garden.—A motion was recently introduced in the Union 
Parliament urging the Government to provide the necessary funds for laying out the 
Kirstenbosch Estate, adjoining the Groot Schuur property. Cape Town, as a national 
Botanic Garden. The estate (over 300 acres in extent) is part of the property bequeathed 
to the Union by the late Mr. Rhodes. 


New Durban Law Courts.—The new buildings which are being erected in Durban 
for the Law Department are approaching completion. ‘The site of the old Law 
Courts will probably be laid out as an open space or public garden. 


South African’ Agricultural Conditions.—In the course of his speech at the 
ordinary meeting of shareholders of the National Bank of South Africa, the Hon. 
Hugh Crawford alluded to the increasing importance of the farming industry and 
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the appreciation in the value of farm property. This appreciation, he said, had 
been maintained, and as agriculture may now be said to be on a much better basis 
than it was only a few years ago, it is probable that the enhanced value will justify 


itself to the farmer. 


Ostrich Feather Industry.—Dcaling with the anti-plumage campaign in England 
according to the Cape Times, “were it not for the commercial value of its feathers, 
the ostrich would to-day be as rare in civilised South Africa as the hippo. The 
estrich is really a much pampered bird, living a life of pure luxury. He is bred and 
kept in condition merely for the sake of his feathers, and generally. he lives to a 
ripe old age. The feathers are not pulled out from the sockets by the roots, but are 
out with as little pain to the bird as is caused to a sheep by the shearer.” 


West AFRICA. 


Trade between Great Britain and the Gold Coast.—According to a report in 
the African Mail, there is no foundation for the statement that British trade in West 
Africa is suffering through mismanagement. On the contrary, it is claimed, Great 
Britain has taken the lion’s share of all the important increases in the import trade 
of the colony in the last three years. British goods are supplied ‘on the market as 
cheaply as those of any foreign competitor, and there is every reason to believe that 
the volume of trade will steadily increase. Samples of foreign goods that are selling 
well in the colony have been sent to the Board of Trade for exhibition. 


INDIA. 


Mahomedan Education.—The Education Department, according to the Pioneer 
Mail, has addressed a circular letter to the Local Administrations on the subject of 
Mahomedan education, offering certain suggestions, and promising all reasonable facilities 
for securing an improved position of affairs. In addition to this indication of the 
deep interest felt in matters affecting the welfare of the Mahomedan community, the 
Government of India has declared its readiness to give financial help from the revenues. 
As regards primary education the community is now holding its own, but the lack 
of education among Mahomedans who should be attending the secondary and collegiate 
schools is deplorable. To account for this fact the following reasons may be put 
forward: (i) the poverty of the community: (ii) the linguistic difficulty: (iii) the de- 
mand for religious instruction: (iv) the want of Mahomedan representatives on the 
governing bodies of educational institutions. The difficulties arising from the want of 
money are already being met to a great extent by means of special State scholarships 

. and endowments, but more might still be done in this direction. The language 
question is more complicated. Every Mahomedan is bound to have a sound knowledge 
of Urdu, while a certain amount of Arabic or Persian is often required, and when one 
or more of these languages must be studied in addition to a Prekritic vernacular, 
the pupil is severely handicapped. It has been suggested that the school staff should 
appoint a special teacher to give the necessary help in this branch of study. Religious 
instruction will probably have to be managed privately. The lack of Mahomedan 
representatives on the governing bodies of scholastic institutions shows a want of 
interest in educational questions. Among the hundred ordinary members of the Senate of 
Calcutta University only six are Mahomedans. 


Proposed Alteration in the Mail Route.—The Post Office, it is stated in the 
Consular and Trade Reports, is believed to be considering the question of an altera- 
tion in the mail route to India and the Far East. Frequent complaints have been 
made of the great inconvenience of Brindisi as a mail port, the chief objection being 
that it lies off the direct sea route between England and Port Said, thereby entailing 
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oither a long detour by the large steamers, or the expense of a ferry service. Further 
delay is caused by the inefficient railway connections, the Italian Government having 

i failed till now to discharge its obligations to improve the permanent way, so that 
the mails are frequently held up on the long stretches of single line that have to 
be traversed. It has been suggested that considerable saving of time could be made 
by substituting Reggio, in the Straits of Messina, for Brindisi, but the difficulties of 
anchorage could not easily be overcome and there would be no prospects of an im- 
proved railway service. Report seems to favour the probable selection of Naples for 
the new mail port. 


West INDIES. 


Exodus from Jamaica to Canada.—According to a report in the Daily Gleaner, 
there has been a steady migration to Canada lately, the numbers having increased 
‘weekly. The emigrants consist mainly of office clerks, telegraph operators, and junior 
employees from the Jamaica Government Railway, who want to find employment 
with the Canadian Pacific. 


REVIEWS. 


TRANS-HIMALAYA. 


Ix the third and supplementary volume of “Trans-Himalaya,” * Dr. Sven Hedin 
completes the narrative of his journeys in Tibet. He describes the march 
northwards from the source of the Indus and the journey over the Trans-Himalaya 

to Gartok, the road from Giartok to Ladak, and the route from the Nganglaring-tso 

to Simla. In addition, several chapters are devoted to a most interesting historical 
account of the 'Trans-Himalaya in ancient and more recent times and of the visits 

of Europeans to Tibet. In these chapters it is clearly shown that prior to Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s journey no European, nor even an Asiatic of note, had penetrated to the BI 

true source of the Indus and the Sutlej and that the position of the source of the 
Brahmaputra, although guessed at, had never been determined. Those who Wero 
fortunate enough to read the first two volumes of this remarkable work were intro- 

duced to the practically unknown and untrodden regions of India’s great northern 

| watershed, and were able to admire, not only the audacity of the author in pushing © 
f forward into this country of magnificent heights and tremendous solitudes, but jia Ss 
the consummate tact and ability he displayed in his relations with his followe d 

the Tibetans with whom he came into contact. In the third volume the hu man 

3 interest of the narrative is fully maintained and the reader is able to ; appreciate 
the reasons why Sven Hedin is one of those few really great explorers whose names 
à | will be remembered by posterity. Exploration in the fastnesses of the great mountains 
S and tablelands of Central Asia requires much more than pluck and endurance. Resource, 
a knowledge of men and manners, a close acquaintance with Asiatic languages, d 

above all, unfailing tact are essential qualifications for the successful trav 
those countries whence in the dawn of modern history came those hordes of bar arı 
who finally overwhelmed the Roman Empire in irretrievable disaster. In r 
_ interesting chapter, Dr. Sven Hedin relates the story of the great schol 
_ Csoma de Körös, or Körösi Csoma Sandor, who spent so many year 
the depths of Tibetan knowledge during his search for the original 
,  Magyars in Asia. At Kanam, in the valley of the Sutlej, Csoma: 
_ of the Huns, lived in poverty and solitude, intent upon 
_ “trod with the feelings of a pilgrim the lanes and roads over 


i Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures ŭn yL 
26. Maps and illust. London: Macmillan & ( 19. 
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in solitude to and fro between the library and his monk’s cell high up in the village.” In 
this and the preceding chapters, Dr. Sven Hedin relates the history of those Europeans 
who have penetrated the Trans-Himalaya—the intrepid Jesuit missionaries, Antonio de 
Andrade and Manuel Marques, who in the early part of the seventeenth century entered 
Tibet, determined on the conversion of the Lamas; the Franciscan monk Odorico de 
Pordenone who three centuries earlier had travelled through Tibet on his way from 
China; the celebrated Jesuit father, Desideri, who reached the forbidden city in 1715; 
the Englishman Bogle who was sent by Warren Hastings to the Tashi Lama in May 
1774 and was the first Englishman who came into contact with the Trans-Himalayas 
and Samuel Turner, Thomas Manning, and William Moorcraft, three Englishmen who 
ventured into Tibet in search of the unknown. Naturally, however, the chief interest 
of Dr. Sven Hedin’s book lies in the narrative of his own travels. The reader whose 
knowledge of the geography of Tibet is small, and whose interest may perhaps be 
even less, cannot fail to be thrilled by this account of the intrepid and successful 
journeys undertaken by Dr. Sven Hedin. In simple and dignified language is unfolded 
a record of adventure that should satisfy the most exacting; and regions are described 
that are full of a fascinating and romantic interest. The human element in the 
story, which is so frequently absent in narratives of travel, renders Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
work not only noteworthy as a book but unusually interesting to the general reader. 
As a book of travel it ranks with the works of Livingstone, Stanley, and Aurel Stein. 


THE PANAMA CANAL—A FRENCH VIEW.* 
Works dealing with Panama, from various points of view. are appearing with alarming 
rapidity and threaten to be as thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa. Among the 
more serious of recent publications the most important is, without question, the 
one issued by M. Phillippe Bunau-Varilla. 

The work, though valuable in many respects, will fail to command a wide reading 
public—the mass of detail, the lengthy discussions of highly controversial questions 
connected with the canal, the profusion of documentary evidence prepared much 
as a special pleader is accustomed to set forth his case—all these tend to antagonise 
and confuse the general reader in search of some light on the Panama Canal question. 
To tell the truth, a great portion of the work will be pronounced unintelligible by 
the man in the street. 

M. Bunau-Varilla’s connection with the canal project was a close one: assistant 
engineer, and then directing engineer of the French operations at the age of twenty- 
six; later (following upon the financial debacle of the scheme, which sealed the fate of the 
scheme so far as France was concerned) defender at Paris of the engineering project ; 
later, again, when support from France was no longer to be hoped for, negotiator 
at Washington with a view to the scheme being taken up by the United States 
Government, and thus demonstrating to the world that the canal could be built. 
In this way, according to M. Bunau-Varilla, the French engineering plans—prejudiced 
by the financial chaos which had engulfed the work—were to be fully justified. 

These negotiations indeed formed the most important episode in the author's 
connection with the canal, for the Nicaragua canal scheme (which, pace M. Bunau- 
Varilla had a very great deal in its favour) was then strongly supported in the United 

States. The American Government—for reasons not set forth—decided in favour 
of the Panama scheme in 1902, and the author was about to witness the completion 
of his work when difficulties were raised by the Colombian Government to the transfer 
‘of the French concession and material to the United States Government and an 
impasse occurred. The Gordian knot was cut by the bloodless revolution in Pona 
for which the author accepts the fullest responsibility, which so conveniently a Be 
an independent republic on the isthmus of Panama and (incidentally) secured for the 


* Panama, its Creation, Destruction, and Resurrection. Constable & Co. 2s. 6d. net, 
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United States the zone for their canal and all other rights that were wanted for the $ 


prosecution of the work. On February 23, 1904, the author, as Plenipotentiary of the ; 
newly-created republic, signed the Hay—Bunau-Varilla treaty, thereby providing a secure F 
foundation for the American execution of the canal. 

While many who have some knowledge of what has happened in connection with the 
great trans-isthmian canal may be inclined to dispute some of the “history” provided by ~ 
M. Varilla, there is one contention on which impartial observers will find themselves in 
agreement with him—that the French plans and work were much better than the 
world has ever given them credit for. There seems, indeed, to be some disposition 
at last to give credit where credit is due, and the American engineers who are carrying 
the work to completion would, we imagine, be the first, in fairness, to do tardy 
justice to the excellence of the French plans and the courage with which, under 
difficulties no longer existing, the work was prosecuted. 


OVERSEAS FACT AND FICTION.* ¿ 

THERE is, as is only natural, a growing output of novels whose scenes are laid in the 
Overseas Dominions. As yet South Africa leads the way, for it is impossible to 

place any Australasian or Canadian story in quite the same category as the “Story 

of a South African Farm,” and among more recent novels “The Dop Doctor,” a 
powerful though often unpleasant study of certain phases of South African life, has 

enjoyed also a wider popularity than most of its contemporaries. In “The Veldt 

Dwellers” Mr. Bancroft gave a poignant picture of the divided allegiance of a family 

in which Dutch and English blood had mingled, in the time of the war, but the psycho- 

logical interest outweighs the local colour. The scene might have been laid with 
equal appropriateness in Alsace-Lorraine. : 

Quite recently a book has appeared which, although it is a record of fact, contains 

material which might have been more effective combined with a sustained humani 

interest as a work of fiction. The “ Petticoat Commando” is the record of the years 

following the British occupation of Pretoria, while the Boer commandos were in the 

feld. An informal Secret Service was established in which the writer, her mother, 

and other women were engaged. Beginning first by setting their wits to work to 

baulk the censor of private letters they went on later to the dispatch of information, 

both to the Boer commanders and for use in Europe. Later they received and he 

. the spies who, despite every precaution, came freely in and out of Pretoria. AS 

picture of a phase of war this book is illuminating; as history it has little nN 

for the point of view is of necessity too restricted and too partisan; as a hu 

= document—and a South African one—it is intensely interesting. The depth 

which inspires the writer’s patriotism, and makes it impossible for her to fin 

under an alien flag, must inspire respect and preclude criticism. Tt ma 

hinted, however, that the stupid authorities who were so easily hoodwinke è 

two ladies were not quite as blind as they seemed. The tragedy of fu 

_ their heroic efforts, and the actual harm they could do to their oppor 

small. The heroine, who writes the story, has a facile and pieturesq) 

the real and tragic background she might certainly give us a : 

_ in literary form and lose nothing of actuality by the intervening 
_ A new Australian novel, “Lu of the Ranges” by Elean 

_ resembling that of the “Dop Doctor.” The heroine, who as 

_ betrayed and afterwards, becoming a successful actress or § 

_ her past—this figure is one of the common stock in 
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of the natural woman, with little veneer on her. The pictures of life in a trappers 
hut in the ranges, of the back-blocks, cattle range and the farm where Lu “ returned 
to the land” are all vividly real, and in their wealth of detail, as well as in their 
atmosphere, some of the scenes recall Zola’s “ Fecondite.” Stage life and the shady side 
of cities are probably the same everywhere and it is to be hoped that the pictures 
of a hospital maternity ward are no longer characteristic of any well-administered 
Australian State, but the local colour which surrounds “Lu of the Ranges” is not a 
mere stage background. The very crudity of some parts of the story seems to add 
to the atmospheric effect, and Lu herself, her friends and surroundings are really 
and truly Australian. Several clever writers have used the Australian background 
since first Rolf Boldrewood won the ear of the British public with his tales of Captain 
Starlight. The Australia of Captain Starlight is as much a thing of the past as is 
Bret Harte’s Far West, but Mrs. Mordaunt gives us Australia of to-day, and her 
sense of character and deep insight into the nature of woman have enabled her to 
write a fine and moving story with a convincing setting. 

The Crown Colonies do not often inspire serious attempts at fiction, though incidentally 
they figure, in magazine stories where the hero has to face fearful odds in order 
to qualify for the heroine. In “The Dominant Race” we have not only a clever 
and exciting story, but a subtle bit of psychology. The career of the hero, who 
is exactly the average young Englishman with money, when he forsakes the fleshpots 
and goes out to the Gold Coast, is not only amusing but instructive. As a photograph 
of a contemporary type it is valuable. Perhaps the most astonishing thing to the 
young man himself, if he had been of an introspective turn of mind, would have 
been the fact that, despite all drawbacks, he enjoyed being a Commissioner in an 
unhealthy climate surrounded by turbulent natives. We feel quite sure that when he 
had married the impossible and uninteresting Marion he would yearn to return. There 
are many descriptive touches in the book which show that Mr. Adams has a real 
literary gift, and his work is clean cut and direct. His own administrative experience 
on the Gold Coast enables him to draw the picture from the inside, and never before 
has this aspect of the white man’s burden been so deftly and convincingly presented. 
The romantic discovery of a white girl in the house of a native king, and her platonic 
friendship for the hero are less lifelike, but probably Mr. Adams did not want to 
sound too deep anote, such as would have been struck by a hopeless passion. The 
heroine, Marion, who throws her lover over because, in a severe attack of fever, he was 
forced to take quinine (thereby spoiling an experiment on which she, as a Christian 
Scientist, was bent) is certainly not a suitable figure for anything more than drawing- 
room comedy, but she was beautiful enough to deal fatal blows through her photograph, 
so that James, in all probability, never suspected what a hollow humbug she was. 
“The Dominant Race” is clever and sound in many ways and has some capital 


fighting in it, and plenty of humour. Mr. Adams should give us some more. 
C. E. 


HOW I BECAME A GOVERNOR. 
In “How I became a Governor,” * Sir Ralph Williams narrates some of the events in 
a singularly interesting career. Sir Ralph was evidently born under the star that 
guides the destiny of rovers. From Wales to Australia, from Australia to Patagonia, 
from Patagonia to South Africa, from South Africa to the West Indies, and from the West 
Indies to Newfoundland, he was urged forward partly by the desire to achieve his 
boyhood’s ambition of becoming a Colonial Governor, but more particularly by the 
spirit of adventure that is the heritage of most Englishmen. Quite apart from the 
interest of an adolescence spent in the Australian bush and in the wilds of South 
America, looking for adventures that never seemed to be far away, a deeper interest 


* How I became a Governor. By Sir Ralph Williams. 8yo. Pp. xxi-466. Portrait and 
Illust. London: John Murray. 1913. 32 0z.—15s. 
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is attached to the career of Sir Ralph Williams after he had accepted his first position 

= of trust under the Imperial Government. Up to that period he had been wandering 
5 over the world in search of adventure. In 1883, accompanied by his wife and son, 
he made an adventurous trip through South Africa to the Victoria Falls, visiting 
Lobengula and seeing Rhodesia in the rough, and was afterwards fortunate enough to 

be engaged in the organisation of the Bechuanaland Expedition under Sir Charles 
Warren. Of this momentous expedition, which was certainly instrumental in preserving 

vast stretches of territory for the British Empire, Sir Ralph gives an interesting 
account. It was whilst awaiting the arrival of the troops that he came into contact 

with Cecil Rhodes. “I think I may say without exceeding the facts, that during 

that week Rhodes’s scheme for expansion to the north was hatched and planned. 

He knew nothing of the country and I knew a great deal. We talked it over morning, 

noon, and night, from every point of view. There was no thought then of © Rhodesia’ 

and very little idea of any substantial colonisation of either the countries of Khama 

or Lobengula. It was the lake country of Tanganyika and the lakes to the north of 

it which Rhodes then wished for and his primary object was to keep the road thither 
open.” We do not, of course, know when Rhodes first conceived the idea of driving 

his iron way into the heart of Africa, but we do know that he made use of every 
instrument that lay to hand, and the story narrated by Sir Ralph Williams is thoroughly 

in keeping with what we know of the workings of that master-mind. It is pleasant 
to realise that Rhodes was working out his great plans in consultation with those 

who knew the immense value of these African territories and afterwards bringing the 
great weight of his influence to bear upon a too reluctant government. Sir Ralph 
speaks of a letter in his possession in which Rhodes gives his ideas regarding the 

expansion northwards, but for some reason the publication of this important document 
has not been permitted by the Rhodes Trustees. “I am perfectly certain,’ writes 
Sir Ralph, “ that at that time he was not fully alive to the resources of Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland. He had two main objects—the first being the tapping of the lake 
system from the south; the second, the cutting in two of Africa, so as to bar the 
Germans from drawing a line across it.” SA 

Not the least interesting part of Sir Ralph Williams’s narrative is the portion which 5 
relates to the period of his appointment as “ British Consular Officer,” or whatever tn 

was the correct designation of the position, in the Transvaal. Sir Ralph writes with a 
| considerable restraint concerning his service as the British representative to the Govern- ne 

t 


ment of the South African Republic and we feel that much of interest remains to i 
be told which perhaps cannot yet be made public. How little the Colonial Office Waser; 
knew of the condition of affairs is shown by the terms of the appointment. Sr jaa 
Ralph received the magnificent salary of £400, and was granted £8 to carry himself, — a 
his wife, family, and servants from Capetown to Pretoria—a distance of 1,070 mile be i 
of which the last 320 miles were by road. It is hardly remarkable, therefore, wher Do im 
such ignorance was displayed on the part of the Imperial authorities that thi Ci a, 
unwilling or unable to define either the exact status or the duties of Her y S 
representativo in the Transvaal. Perhaps they were wise in allowing the Britis 
to make his own position and to define his own duties, but in any case the (€ 
ment placed him in a peculiar and anomalous situation that might have l 
siderable trouble had Mr. Willams, as he then was, been a man of less tac 
was, both President Kruger and Mr. Wiliams perfectly understood the positi 
and each other—and the stutus quo remained undisturbed. Of the later career o 
Ralph Williams it is not necessary to speak. The period spent as 3 
missioner in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, as Colonial Treasurer of Gi 
olonial Secretary of Barbados, and as Governor of Newfoundland 
kont are naturally of less interest from the historical point vie 

2 Governor” is full of good stories, is brightly written, 

ftom beginning to end. ; ar 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
(By the LIBRARIAN, R.C.I.) 


° : 
Junod, Henri A.—The Lije of a South African Tribe. Vol. II. The Psychic Life. Tlust. 8vo. 
4. Neuchatel: Attinger Frères. London: Macmillan & Co. 1913. 32 0z.—lés. 


The second volume of this able and authoritative work deals with the folk-lore, magic’ 
and religion of the Thonga people of South Africa. It will appeal to a wide circle of 
readers interested in the native races of the sub-continent. The author, whose knowledge 
of the tribe of whom he writes is probably unique, has the happy faculty of interesting 
the ordinary reader and at the same time marshalling his facts with scholarly precision. 
M. Junod writes impartially and takes a broad and statesmanlike view of his subject. 
In summing up his conclusions he finds that the curses of civilisation have far exceeded 
its blessings for the South African native—a refreshing and unconventional opinion that 
does not usually emanate from such a source. Civilisation, writes M. Junod, has brought 
some blessings to the tribe—the disappearance of deadly famines, better clothing (which 
he calls a “mixed blessing”), better seeds and agricultural implements, the possibility of 
earning money, the incentive to work, the decrease of polygamy, and the broadening of 
ideas. On the other hand the curses of civilisation include the loss of political interest 
and responsibility, the loss of respect for the chief and elder brothers, the loss of personal 
dignity, and the introduction of alcoholism of a degraded type, looseness of morals and 
certain unnameable vices, causing the spread of new and dangerous diseases; and a great 
increase in consumption. In fact, M. Junod recognises that the people of whom he writes 
have lost their orientation and that they are in the midst of deadly moral dangers, to 
which, be it added, less candid writers are disposed to close their eyes. Naturally, M. 
Junod as a conscientious Christian thinks that the only salvation for these people is in 
the inculcation of Christianity and the formation of a new moral stamina to take the place 
of the destroyed observances of the past. In one word, enlightenment will bring regenera- 
tion. It would be difficult to find a book moro calculated to arouse interest in the future 
of the South African native; for the author’s conclusions are based upon an exhaustive 
study of the Thonga people and a wide experience of tribal life and customs, and are, 
moreover, the fruits of keen insight into character and sympathy with a mental outlook 

` that is not our own. 


The Naval Annual, 1913. Edited by Viscount Hythe Royal Svo. Pp. vi-o20. Portsmouth * 
J. Griffin & Co. 48 oz.—12s. 6d. : 

The new issue of the Naval Annual, in addition to the general into:mation concerning 
the British and foreign navies, contains a larger number of special articles than usual. 
Lord Hythe writes with authority upon the Dominions and Imperial Defence; Captain 
yon Kihlwetter, an officer in the Imperial German Navy, contributes an illuminating article 
on tho personnel of that. navy; Commander Robinson gives an account of the Turco- 
Italian war; Mr. Alexander Richardson contributes an important technical article on the 
different types of warship machinery; and Admiral Custance writes on the principles 
governing the use of armour and guns on ships of the line. A new feature of special 
aan is the inclusion of a paper on naval aeronautics and a list of British and foreign 
aircraft. : 


Daily Malta Chronicle: Eucharistic Congress number. Edited by Augusto Bartolo. April 1913. 
Post free 1s 4d. 


All who are interested in Malta should obtain this special number of the Malta Chronicle. 
It contains several excellent articles written by experts, including Prof. N. Tagliaferro, the 
archeologist, and dealing with the past and present of the island. Dr. Bartolo, wel’ known 
as an enthusiastic Imperialist, writes on the history of Malta and also contributes an inter- 
esting article on the position of Malta in the British Empire. After ably reviewing the 
part that Malta has played in the building of the Empire, and drawing attention to the 
fact that the island-fortress is the key and symbol of Naval Power, Dr. Bartolo turns 
to the apparent neglect of Maltese interests by the British Government. “The easily g 
excitable nature of the Maltese,” he writes, “their innate love of freedom, and above : 
all their national pride, which is strengthened by tho consciousness of an unbroken chain à 
of brilliant records and traditions make them naturally revolt at the thought that they i 
aro held in little or no account. Every motive of Imperial policy should induce tho i 
authorities to maintain‘ unimpaired ‘the great strength of the island’ (i.e. the attach- d 
ment of the inhabitants) by fostering tho Melitensium Amor and thereby render tN 3 
unique the position of little Malta in the mighty British Empire. So long a the 
Halta Chronicle is controlled by its present. editor Englishmen may rest assured that 
c interests of the Empire and of Malta will be upheld by the principal organ of the 
aese press, the aana sont of which we believe on one occasion received the j 


approbation of his late Majesty, King Edward. 
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The Institute is not responsible for statements made or opinions expressed 
: by authors of articles and papers. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Tae news that the Duke of Connaught had accepted an extension of his term 
of office as Governor-General of Canada for an additional year 
has been received, as was expected, with great satisfaction 
throughout the great Dominion. It is hoped that the Duchess 
may be able to accompany him in the autumn. 


The Duke of 
Connaught and 
Canada. 


Tue Duke of Connaught was present at the dinner given in London, at which 500 | 

Canadians assembled to celebrate Dominion Day and the 46th birthday of Canada. 
His Royal Highness was received with great enthusiasm. The 
Dominion Day. Duke, after referring to his hope that the Duchess would accompany 
t him on his return to Canada and to his appreciation of having 

been asked to accept an extension of his term, said: “During the time I have held 
office in Canada the advance has been most remarkable. For the moment there may 

i be a depression passing over Canada, but these are things that well happen in every — 
country. I am certain that it is merely temporary, and that Canada is on a sound 
i basis and that it has every reason to look forward to a steady advance in prosperity 
and in population. I am afraid that in England they are beginning to get a little 
` nervous over the enormous number of immigrants that are leaving these shores for 
| Canada. But it must be remembered that, although they may be leaving the United 
_ Kingdom, they are not leaving the British Empire. They ought to be as great an asset 
! n Canada as they would be in the United Kingdom, and I believe in every way they 
jit are and will prove themselves to be so. ... I think, and in fact I know, that in the 
heart of every Canadian there breathes a spirit of loyalty, of devotion to the Sovereign 
andthe Empire. Canada has no wish or intention of breaking away from that grand 
old flag which flies over us. I am sure she will always prove true to the great position 

she holds in the British Empire.” 


+ THE originator of this movement (of which Lord Meath has been so enthusiastic 
. pioneer in the Mother Country), it is claimed, was Mrs. Fessenden. The genesis of the 
movement is worthy of notice and might well inspire other women = 
of the Empire to help forward the good cause. In 1896 the Historical 7 
Society of Hamilton passed a resolution of sympathy with Mrs. on 

_____.__ Fessenden on the loss of her husband, the late rector of Ancaster, Hy 
_ ter reply Mrs. Fessenden said she hoped the patriotic ae grandfather ould : 


ee 


to the child. Little Kathleen Fessenden was made an honorary member a 
ty and herein lay the germ of Empire Day. «Tt was a notabl 
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the child,” wrote Mr. W. Sanford Evans in 1898. “ Mrs. Fessenden was struck by her 
delight in her badge and the maple-leaf she wore ; by the glow of her young spirit ; 
by the deep impression made upon her young mind by this identification with a worthy ~ 
past, and by the patriotic aspiration that vaguely stirred her. The thought naturally 
followed—why should not all children be stimulated in this way? If the new life 
and aspiration that came to this one child could come equally to all children, what a 
tremendous influx of national energy there might be with the next generation. Mrs. 
Fessenden then set herself to secure the realisation of this vision.” 


THE Minister of Education for the province of Manitoba, Mr. G. R. Coldwell, 
issued the following note: “Friday, May 23rd, is Empire Day. It is not a holiday 
Teachers are earnestly requested to prepare for this day a pro- 


LES gramme of work which will serve to bring home to the children the 
Empire Day, i g: ; : z : 
1913. reality of the British Empire—its history, growth, magnitude, 


essential unity and common purpose—and the privileges, responsi- 
bilities and duties of its citizenship. The morning session should be devoted to the 
history and geography of the Empire, with an address on our rights and duties as 
citizens of the Empire, At the afternoon session the programme should consist of 
patriotic songs, recitations and songs by the children and others. . . . The trustees, 
ratepayers and parents of the children should be invited to attend the afternoon session; 
which should close with the singing of ‘God Save the King.’” 


Tue British delegation, headed by Lord Weardale, which carried out a successful 
visit to the United States, for the purpose of conferring with the American and 
Canadian committees on the subject of the approaching celebration 
of the first century of peace between the British Empire and the 
American Commonwealth, brought back glowing reports of the 
enthusiasm with which it was received. An appeal is now made to the liberality 
of the public for funds to carry out the projects included in the British programme 
for the celebration. These include: The erection of a memorial of the centenary of 
peace in Westminster Abbey; the purchase of Sulgrave Manor, Northants, the 
ancestral home of the Washington family, and its maintenance as a place of pilgrimage 
for Americansin England, and as a fruitful symbol of the kinship of the two peoples; 
the foundation of a permanent Chair of Anglo-American History and the endowment 
of a scheme of annual prizes in the elementary and secondary schools for essays on 
topics german to the objects of the celebration. This programme, as stated by 
Earl Grey, will involve an expenditure of between £50,000 and £60,000. 


The Hundred 
Years Peace. 


Sıx months ago Mr. G. H. Knibbs, the Commonwealth Statistician, drew attention 

to the great need that exists for simplifying and co-ordinating the statistics of 

the various branches of the Empire. The topic has since been 

phe Cozordinaz discussed in sections of the Press allocated to matters of Imperial 

tion of Empire interest, and some reform of present conditions is urgently 

Statistics. demanded. The grave disabilities arising from the medley of 
systems which at present obtain were vividly illustrated in a pap 

the Royal 
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Trade.” The necessity for uniformity in definition, in method 


presentation of returns, in classification of outgoing and inco 
= in periods to which the figures relate, is painfully obvious to a 
any such investigation as that undertaken by Mr. Rosenbay 
systematising the returns of the Federal States had to be soly 
Commonwealth as a sequel to federation, and proposals which 


S of collection and 
ming articles, even 
nyone who attempts 
m. The problem of 
ed by the Australian 
Should be applicable 


nce of 1907. Initial 
difficulties centre round the adoption of the calendar year for all returns: some 


fiscal years end in March, others in June or December. Indications of countries of 


to the Empire generally were made at the Imperial Confere 


origin and of final destination are vital to any re-arrangement of Imperial trade 
relations. The complications which spring from the lack of a common agreement 
in the classification of certain important groups, notably textiles and metals, must 
somehow be smoothed out. For both import and export trade the present classifica- 
tions are almost as numerous as the important communities in the Empire. In some 
cases bullion is included, in others separable. Import values sometimes cover duties, 
but not uniformly : sometimes they are declared values, sometimes official estimates. 
Even special social] inquiries which might be highly profitable for comparative purposes 
suffer in the same way : e.g. the inquiries into the cost of living, instituted throughout 
the Empire, are worked out on different bases. The Board of Trade takes 1900 ` 
the standard year; Canada and New Zealand take the average prices of the perio 
1890-1899, the Australian Commonwealth those of the year 1911. po 
seems to be making little headway although the subject is certainly ee 3 
time opportune for an Imperial round table conference of statisticians on r Ta 
which were so successful seven years ago in Australia. Among those w pa 
examined the subject the opinion is widely held that some such oe 
necessary preliminary to any attempt at closer political working, or of recip 
telations between the Mother Country and the Dominions overseas. 


expressed 
In the admirable paper to which reference has been made, Mr. Rosenbaum exp 


i der which 
his belief that, after making all due allowance for the different methods un hey are 
. had been collated, they 


the figures used in his investigation rly the relative 


sufficiently reliable and satisfactory to bring out = and foreign 
importance and rate of progress of the ae amounted 
_ trade of the Empire. The imports of the Empire in the eat cent, in 1905 
ii to £761,000,000 in 1905 and £956,000,000 in 1910. Of these sums 3 eas of 2 per 
and 36 percent. at the later date were for inter-Imperial imports ; ane of Imperial e 
cent. representing a rise in value of over £85,000,000 sterling. T° cha of those of 
supplies in meeting the Empire’s needs has thus grown at the re to foreign z 
_ foreign origin. On the other hand, the exports from all parts of the the same period, 
markets have increased from £631,000,000 to £846,000,000 during exports destined - ae 
Of these totals, 41 per cent. at both dates represents the proportion ° ins that of the 
_ forsome other part of the Empire. Combining these figures, it en to 38 per cent 
) l trade the inter-Imperial share hasin the five years risen from 3 comme \ 
of the rapid expansion of the Overseas Dominions, and bape ees 


British Empire 
Trade. 
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financial connections which are constantly being extended, it is not surprising to 
find that the conclusions to be drawn from Mr. Rosenbaum’s investigation are that 
the inter-I[mperial share of the trade of the Empire is at present very large, and that 
it is Increasing steadily and somewhat more rapidly than the trade of communities 
under the flag with foreign lands. Excluding bullion, the trade of the Empire with 
foreign countries has increased between the years 1905 and 1910 from £870,000,000 
sterling to £1,114,000,000, or by 28 per cent.; while inter-Imperial trade, which was 
valued at £522,000,000 in 1905, realised £688,000,000 five years later, an increase of 
31 per cent. 

If the trade of the United Kingdom with foreign countries be contrasted with 
similar foreign trade carried on by the rest of the Empire, Mr. Rosenbaum provides 
sufficient and reliable evidence showing that there has been achieved a considerable 
increase in both sections during the past few years, but that the growth in the latter 
instance has been much more rapid than in the former case. The imports from 
foreign sources into the United Kingdom rose in the period under investigation from 
£396,000,000 to £454,000,000, or 15 per cent. Similar imports into the rest of the 
Empire went up in value from £104,000,000 to £158,000,000, or 50 per cent. In the 
same manner, “British” goods dispatched to foreign destinations rose from 
£216,000,000 to £283,000,000, or 31 per cent. : exports of the products of the remainder 
of the Empire to foreign lands grew from £155,000,000 value at the beginning, to 
£219,000,000 at the end of the period, showing an increase of 41 per cent. 


Many interesting and suggestive proposals for furthering Imperial co-operation 
in matters of defence and trade have been made to the Dominions’ Commissioners 
who have recently been touring in New Zealand and Australia. 


a This description aptly applies to a proposal that an Imperial 
O bans guarantee should be extended to those loans which are contracted 


for the construction of public works which are of advantage and 

usefulness to the Empire generally, and not merely to the particular Dominion or 
Colony where they happen to be situated. The construction of dockyards and harbours, 
even railway extensions, as in Australia, might serve not only to foster Imperial 
commercial enterprise in times of peace, but on the outbreak of hostilities might greatly 
facilitate defence and the operations of the fleets. The realisation of such a proposal 
would seem to necessitate the establishment of an Imperial tribunal to determine 
what specific undertakings were really of paramount importance from the point of 

- view ofthe Empire. In practice, a loan issued under Imperial guarantee would almost 
certainly be floated at a lower rate of interest. On the other hand—as the British 
Australasian recently pointed out in making an open-minded criticism of the subject— 
if the guarantee were denied, the unsuccessful application might prejudice in the 
eyes of the investing public a project otherwise sound“ and fruitful. The sug- 
gestion, however, is pregnant with possibilities, and is certainly worthy of serious 
consideration : it has been warmly received in many quarters, and was spoken 
of in terms of high commendation by Sir H. Rider Haggard. 


> 
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THE visit of members of the branch of the Empire Parliamentary Association 
> in the home Parliament to Australia at the invitation of the branch in the Common- 
wealth Parliament (it is reported by The Times,) is being carried 


Parliamentar ; s : 
CER m mary out. The following members of the United Kingdom branch 
Aelia, of the association are the officially selected delegates: Lord 


Emmott, Lord Sheffield, Lord Castlemaine, Mr. C.B. Stuart-Wortley, 
K.C., Mr. Thomas Lough, Colonel Sir E. Hildred Carlile, Sir Joseph Walton, Mr. 
J. Norton Griffiths, Mr. Arthur Sherwell, Mr. L. S. Amery, Sir Arthur Priestley, Mr. 
Donald Macmaster, K.C. Mr. Hamar Greenwood, Mr. Sydney Goldman, Captain 
D. V. Pirie, Colonel C. E. Yate, Mr. Will Crooks, Sir Stephen Collins, Mr. A. F. Bird, 
and Mr. A. W. Black. With the exception of two or three members the delegates 
left Liverpool on July 16 by the Royal Mail steamer Victorian, of the Allan line. 
The party were due at Quebec on July 22. At Montreal two days will be spent; 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Banff, and Vancouver will also be visited. On August 6 
the party will proceed via Honolulu and Fiji to Auckland, which will be reached 
on August 26. On September 2 the party will arrive at Sydney. A month will be 
spent in Australia. The party may be divided into three and distributed in various 
directions in order to enable the country to be seen in a short time. Queensland 
will most likely be visited directly after arrival, the State of New South Wales being 
next investigated. Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia will probably 
follow in that order. The majority of the members of the delegation have intimated 
their desire to return from Fremantle on October 1 via the Cape, and, at the invitation 
of the branch of the Empire Parliamentary Association in South Africa, they will 
probably make a short stay there. London should be reached by the middle of 
November. The official visit is, of course, to Australia, but the routes mentioned 
will enable the members to see something of other sections of the Empire. 


IN connection with the Parliamentary visit from home to Australia a proposa 
of great importance of a similar character is announced from the Dominion of Canada. 
It is issued as part of a Parliamentary series and is under the auspices 
of the Governments of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland 
and of the Departments of Education of the provinces of Manitoba, 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Quebec, and New Brunswick. 
= This proposed official tour of the Empire by Canadian members of Parliament (Federal 
and Provincial) is described as “ a movement of Empire and Education.” 

From the explanatory matter accompanying the proposal the following extract . 
_ may be given. 


“Hands Across 
the Seas.?? 


| For some considerable time a proposal has been receiving consideration for the — 
organisation of a more or less extensive Tour of the Empire by Members of the 
_ Dominion House of Commons and the Provincial Legislatures. The advantages arisi 
from such a Tour are too obvious to require much elaboration here. . . . Canada 
4 has without doubt a great future before her, and one which is inseparably bo 
papi with that of the British Empire; she is young and virile, and the marks she 1 
_ In history will be deep and clear-cut. It would be a great tl > 
legislator had a first-hand knowledge of the conditioni 
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various Dominions and which give rise to so many difficult problems. Few appreciate 
the true significance, for example, of the recent attack upon Lord Hardinge at Delhi, 
the Denshawai affair in Egypt a few years back, or the troubles which are continually 
arising in connection with the “native question” in South Africa and British East 
Africa; and one frequently has evidence of the failure to realise the strategical value 
of our coaling stations or the importance of the work being carried on at the fortified 
outposts. We are of course well aware that many of those to whom this circular 
is being addressed have already enjoyed the advantage of extensive travel; nevertheless 
we venture to suggest that the benefits arising from private and individual visits 
to the other parts of the Empire are not to be compared with those which would 
accrue from an Official Tour by Members in a body. Such a party would come into 
intimate relations with the most brilliant thinkers throughout the Empire, the most 
distinguished legislators, the most prominent leaders of. the commercial world. They 
would accordingly have tremendous opportunities of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the internal conditions existing in the various parts of the Empire. And such a 
knowledge would obviously be of incalculable worth not only to the Dominion but 
to the whole of the Empire, inasmuch as it would influence considerably all Canadian 
legislation which touched upon matters Imperial, and would strengthen the ties of 
friendship between us and the countries visited. From a purely Canadian point of 
view it would be extremely valuable to have brought together representatives of the 
various Provincial Governments for the study of the social conditions and the commerce 
of the Empire, and to have promoted a free exchange of ideas between them upon 
subjects National and Imperial. When the matter was broached to the Hon. Dr. 
Roche, the Minister of the Interior, he endorsed the idea with considerable enthusiasm, 
and at his suggestion this circular is being addressed to the Members of the Dominion 


House and the various Legislatures. 
The outline of five suggested routes is given, comprising the West Indies, South 


Africa, British East Africa, Egpyt, India, the Straits Settlements, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 


Cer 


C’zst l'imprévu qui arrive” might be written over the estimates of all public 
works, especially of a project like the great trans-isthmian canal. “‘ Never prophecy a 
is a motto which holds good in the engineering as in the political 


Pete world. In 1901 a board of engineers gave £28,800,000 as the 
Canal probable cost. Five years later another board estimated the 


cost at £27,800,000. In 1908 the Isthmian Canal Commission 
calculated the cost at £75,000,000. The final cost, in the view of the responsible 
authorities, will be about £70,000,000, the considerable saving expected being due — 
to increased efficiency in the work. It would not be wise to depend upon this optimistic — 
estimate, which provides nothing for the unforeseen, the “ contingencies ” which 
(in view of the recurring land-slides, if nothing else) may yet assume alarming pro- 
portions. In any case it is considered doubtful by many engineers whether the i 
canal, even without any mishap, can be completed under a cost of £80,000,000. 


Tue public interest which was aroused by the dramatic episode of the Naval 

Aid Bill in Canada was reflected in the June numbers of the leading monthly reviews — 
in London. In the Fortnightly the first two places were assigned 

Imperial to the subject of Imperial Unity. In the Ninetcenth Century and 

Unity. After room was found for an article on the naval question fro n 

a Canadian standpoint which deserves more attention than it has hitherto received 
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in the English newspapers; while another Canadian writer in the National Review 3 
deals with the subject in a manner more congenial to the prevalent Imperialism 4 


in Britain. 

Mr. Sipney Low, the first writer in the Fortnightly, contributes an appreciation 
of the recent volume of Lord Milner’s speeches, which we noticed last month. He 
discerns the practical crux of the Imperial problem in that con- | 
dition of affairs which throws into opposite political camps men 
: who agree upon Imperial questions but disagree about those domestic | 
| issues which, because they are uppermost in elections, are decisive in determining ; 
= the government of the country. In order that Imperialism may become politically 
efective an Imperial constitution is required, under which the spheres of local and 
| Imperial politics would be definitely separated. ‘‘ But there is scarcely a political — 


= Wanted, a 
Constitution. 


leader among us, except Lord Milner, who cares to say this boldly and face the con- 
sequences. The rest are all fearful of antagonising the autonomist instinct of the 
Dominions. But how can Jaissez-jaire produce a constitution ? ” 


of a definite constitution separating local from Imperial affairs has always appealed 
to Imperialists in Britain. But it may be worth noting that the 
peculiar condition of party politics which makes that idea so com- 
pelling here does not obtain everywhere overseas. In the recent 
Australian elections no Imperial question was raised. Why? Not because Imperial- 
ism was dead—in no quarter is it nowadays more fruitful of works—but because 
the main issues, such as Defence, Preference, and Consultation, are already matters 
of national agreement, above the arena of party strife. The same has applied to_ 
New Zealand, and was true of Canada until the question of an “ emergency ? naval 
contribution arose, which can only be a passing phase. An equally happy state oft ag 
affairs should not be for ever unthinkable in Britain, even if it seems remote as yet. 
But the question remains whether such a condition, were it universally attained wi 
the Empire, could be expected to be permanent. If not, would the mischief 
_ separable from party politics be lessened or increased by an Empire Parliament wh 
being confined to Imperial questions, would have to make those the regular provende 
of its party appetites? Or could the desired separation be effected through om 
i 1 on-parliamentary kind of machinery, which would avoid the party system altogethe 
We raise these questions, not to try to answer them, but to remind our readers how 
much room there is for differences of opinion. SASA 


= Mr. ArcmBALD Hurp, the second writer in the Fortnightly, apprehen 
“Mother Country and Dominions are drifting apart.” He detects the 
Be thin of “ an empire within the greater Empire,” the Dominion 
Em ‘ft. together for trade and defence independent! e Mo 
is able © quote Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, the Vice- 
dia, who said in the speech Bearer it the 


Sr 


The Party 
Incubus. 


Wima the protest against laissez-faire all our readers will agree. And the idea | 


Al 
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Kingdom, so far as her tariff policy is concerned, at present stands outside the general 
Empire movement.” And as to defence Mr. Hurd observes the Dominions trying to 
combine in order to establish a naval force in the Pacific Ocean, in support of their 
Asiatic-exclusion policy, beyond the effective control of the Imperial Government. 
“ Tn these circumstances every tendency of policy will be in the direction of the sub- 
stitution of a British Alliance, indefinite in its terms, for a British partnership; and 
an alliance may be terminated at any moment.” 


WRITING in the Nineteenth Century as an Englishman acclimatised in Canada, 
the father of @anadian children, and always an Imperialist, Mr. Arthur Hawkes 
Canadian discusses the “ Canadian deadlock” from a standpoint which is 

OR: the antithesis of the last. He holds not only that “ Alliance is 
Nationalism. et oh ee 

the only safe road for us all,” but that this conception is “as far 
beyond the dream of a mere centralised Empire as high noon is above the setting 
of the sun.” By his account Mr. Borden might easily have secured the passage 
of the Naval Aid Bill had he given any assurance that it would “ only expedite a 
Canadian navy,” in accordance with the policy to which both parties were com- 
mitted by the unanimous resolution of the Canadian Parliament in March 1909. 
That Mr. Borden would not give any such assurance is attributed partly to his political 
embarrassments in Quebec and partly to the influences under which he came during 
his visits to London. But Mr. Hawkes is equally severe on Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
the Canadian Liberals, who have failed to persuade earnest Canadians that their 
alternative naval policy is really sincere. 


Bur when Mr. Hawkes, inspired by faith in the genius of British liberty, charac- 
terises as “insularity ” the fear in Britain that a Canadian navy might be dangerous 
The to Imperial unity, we are reminded that many Canadians share 

3 that fear: Professor Leacock, of McGill University, the author 

other side, Mee . ; z 

of the article in the National Review, who seems to be among their 

number, cannot be regarded as less typically Canadian, albeit representing a some- 

‘what different environment and experience. The special interest of Mr. Hawkes’ 

attitude is that it was he who successfully organised the “ British-born ” against the 

Laurier-Taft reciprocity pact. Those who read and digest these two articles— 

both of them the works of exceptionally skilful pens—may reach a fair understanding 

of the permanent forces which will ultimately determine Canada’s part in Imperial 
organisation. 


Tux strike on the Rand was quite unexpected in this country, but the Johannes- 
burg papers show that the trouble was not altogether a surprise to South Africa. For 
some time there has been discontent at the mines among the white 
The Rand labourers, in spite of high wages and not excessive hours. For 
Babonr Troubles: any judicial estimate of the origin and justification of this trouble we — 
must await the full particulars which Lord Gladstone’s report will no doubt be found 
to contain when it reaches us: as far as the brief cable messages show, the strikes 
olen eae inception, not unlike many industrial troubles in Great Britain, put in its 
ae aa. ti different, no fewer than 270 persons, it is reported, being kille 
punishment 1t was very erent, l ; 
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and wounded by the Imperial troops who were ordered out, in default of local soldiers. 
Part at least of the loss, which was as heavy as one or two of the still remembered 
' skirmishes of the South African War, was accounted for, no doubt, by the troops 
being ordered to fire first over the heads of the crowd—a method which is a doubtful 
mercy at the best and is condemned by military authorities as ineffectual and likely 
to strike the wrong persons. Public opinion was surprised at the proclamation of a 
meeting of strikers and others as illegal under an old law of the Transvaal Republic 
(which most people, it is safe to say, thought had been repealed), and the action of the 
police seems to have been hasty. It may, of course, be justified in the end on the 
ground of public emergency, but it would be idle to pretend that everybody—quite 
apart from the small knot of extremists—is agreed upon this. At the moment of | 
writing the situation still appears dangerous, and the fear of a railway strike, which 
would paralyse South Africa, is still grave. In the latter eventuality, however, the 
prompt action which General Botha would certainly take would not be questioned for 
a moment by responsible men, for the emergency would be far more serious than in the 
) case of the Rand crisis. 


Ix the Nineteenth Century Dr. William Macdonald gives an account of the work 
done by the South African Union Department of Agriculture, concerning which he 
; recently read a paper before this Institute. The problem of securing , 
ee a suitable wheat which can be successfully grown on the dry velds 

i has been, it is claimed, satisfactorily solved by the cultivation of 
the durum wheats. The work carried on at the Lichtenburg Experimental Farm ) 
is of great value to South Africa and the Colonies. The chief results accomplished: 
are as regards dry-farming, and, according to the author it has been established : 

(1) That by the system of tillage we are able to keep the soil seed-bed moist for a 

whole year. This means that, so far as moisture is concerned, we can plant a crop 

at any season—a most important matter in South Africa. (2) That it is possible s 
to grow dry-land winter wheat and to harvest it before the season of rust. (3) That pis 
drilling, as might be expected, is far better than broadcasting, saves seed, places “3 
the grain in the moist seed-bed, and gives a more even growth. (4) That thin seeding— , 
for wheat 30 to 45 Ib. per acre—gives larger returns than more lavish sowing. This 
is due to the fact that each individual plant has more moisture, sunlight, and food 
if given ample space. (5) That the durum wheats which have extended the whe 
belt into the most arid regions of Western America, have given the best rest 

(6) That the durum wheat Apulia has been grown under the dry-farming © systen 
without a drop of rain falling upon it from seed-time until harvest, which proves: 
efficacy of the moisture-saving fallow, and is a record in modem agriculture, Br ach 


pea ES 

Tuar interesting correspondence in The Times by Admiral Mahan and Si 
pool on the subject of Japan and the United States, in which Adr 
maintained it was no question of colour but of ass 
deserves some notice. Admiral Mahan’s s main ¢ conch ` 
it is neither a matter of colour or of re al 
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introduction of another, a more difficult, and a formidable race problem. Sir Valentine 
Chirol, on the other hand, does not believe that the Japanese immigrants cannot 
be assimilated. Figures have been quoted to show the decrease in the number of 
Japanese in the past two years, but the Californians believe in the existence of a 
leakage, especially over the Mexican border. 


Ir is reported (under date June 26) that the Queensland Assembly has passed 
the first reading of the Bill prohibiting the employment of certain forms of labour 


Coloured in the production of sugar. It requires cultivators and employees 
Labour in to pass a dictation test. The Bill appears to aim at the exclusion 
Queensland. of coloured labour, 


Ascarcrry of labour to carry out vast projects of internal development and industrial 
expansion is a common experience in all the Dominions. Accordingly any proposal 
for assisting emigrants, and for co-ordinating the policies of the 


mee o Motherland and the Dominions in the solution of social and Imperial 
eie problems are of special interest. At home the census returns 


show clearly that the drift from the agricultural counties into the 

larger towns still continues. The Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche, Canadian Minister of the 
Interior, in the course of an interview with our contemporary Canada, granted after 
his recent tour through Great Britain, drew attention to this feature, and 
emphasised a project of relief for urban congestion which has been advocated in many 
quarters during the past few years. “Iam satisfied,” he declared, “ that there is 
quite a large proportion of the population of the various cities that would do well, 
and we would be pleased to receive them in Canada, because of their practical experi- 
ence in regard to farm life. Undoubtedly in Canada the great cry is for agricultural 
labourers, and this scarcity refers not alone to one province but to almost every 
province in the Dominion.” Nevertheless, Dr. Roche is not, at present, in favour of 
any system of assisted passages, preferring to rely on the methods of advertisement 
and attraction by the spread of reliable information which have hitherto been so 
successful. He recalled the fact that Ontario, British Columbia, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick all have their own offices in the United Kingdom, and 
pursue their own policies to secure suitable immigrants; and that the Dominion 
Government last session passed a Bill sanctioning an expenditure of ten million dollars, 
spread over ten years and allocated to the various provinces for the furtherance of 
their aims. To judge from the spring returns these efforts will be crowned with even 
greater success in the current year. Everything seems to indicate a record immigra- 
tion into Canada during this season. There is a decline from the United States, but a 
marked increase in numbers arriving from the United Kingdom and the Continent. 


‘The latter is probably a gratifying result of the new steamship service now plying 


between Trieste and Montreal. In this connection Canadians are watching with keen 
interest the new proposals for making more stringent the restrictions on immigration 
Seay hich may lead to a diversion of the stream into the Dominion ; 
enlarged facilities for emigration agency work and advertise- 
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ment in France and Belgium. A report on the latter topic to the Department of the 
Interior by Mr. Asselin has just been presented to the Dominion Parliament. A new * 
and interesting experiment is also foreshadowed by the Canadian representative on the i 
United States Commission of Inquiry into Methods of European Agriculture, which 

has spent some months in Italy, Russia and France. He warmly advocates the under- 
taking of large schemes of agricultural co-operation and rural credit, so that Canada 
may permanently keep all the settlers who take up lands within her borders. As 
opposed to the attitude taken up by Dr. Roche on the subject of assisted passages to 
intending immigrants, Mr. Herbert Easton, the Secretary of the British Immigration 
League in New South Wales, advocated before the Dominions Royal Commission 
last month that “ an arrangement might be come to by which the Imperial Government 
should advance the whole of the passage money required to selected emigrants,” on 
the ground that such a policy would be “ beneficial to the emigrants and also to the — 
ratepayers of the United Kingdom.” 


Tur United States Bureau of Commerce has lately given much prominence in 
its reports to the records and prospects of Canadian industrial activity and projected 
expansion. Last year the Dominion output from its factories 
The Made in passed all previous records, and her southern competitor cannot 
Canada’? Train. but view with some apprehension the determined efforts now being 
made, in both Western and Eastern Provinces, to encourage the 
sales of home and British products. After iron, steel, coal, and coke, the largest 
imports into Canada from the States are wood and furniture ; oils, drugs, and chemicals 
cotton goods ; gutta-percha and rubber goods ; leather and its derivative manufactt 
articles. Many of these commodities, produced by more than thirty leading 
in the cities of the Dominion, figure amongst the exhibits on the “ Made in Ca 
train which lately set out from Montreal on a tour of the Western Provinces. 
motive which prompted the travelling exhibition (as described by Mr. D. 
Vice-President of the C.P.R., on the occasion of its departure) was to conv. 
Canadian public by means of the splendid exhibits shown that the goods BO. 
from the factories of the eastern territory and from those which are spread 
the Great West are “ equal in quality and general excellence to those 
country in the world.” While during the past five years enormous gr 
made in the east, the western expansion is proportionately even - ater 
has more than doubled its manufacturing output since the begi 
but the value of manufactured goods produced has risen durin 


cent. in Alberta. 
_ Worth of manufactured articles. Winnipeg has to- 
5 pense less than twenty a dozen years agog 
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the side of the Mother Country to share in Canada’s expanding business. At the 
first annual meeting of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, held recently at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, attention was drawn to the fact that practically every 
important centre in the Dominion had supplied the Chamber with particulars of 
promising industrial opportunities, and that serious proposals were being widely 
considered for the establishment in Canada of a permanent exhibition of British 
manufactures. Advantage was taken of the occasion to point out that “ the 
United Kingdom is the Dominion’s best customer, and there were splendid oppor- 
tunities for British manufacturers and merchants to very largely extend their 
business in the Dominion.” 


THE importance of safeguarding Imperial interests in the development of those 
sources of oil supply which lie within the bounds of the Empire can hardly be over- 
estimated in view of our ever-growing requirements both for the 
navy and the mercantile marine. The recent debate, on the 
employment of oil fuel for battleships, in the House of Commons 
emphasises this fact. Apart from Burmah and Egypt, the most 

promising Imperial resources for this valuable product are the almost untouched 
oilfields of Trinidad. It is therefore essential that the granting of commercial 
privileges for the working of such a rich potential supply should be jealously watched 
in the interests of the Empire. Such conditions should be laid down as will 
effectively guard the future strategic and commercial requirements of the Empire 
as a whole. The agreement which has just been entered into between the Crown 
Agents and the United British West Indies Petroleum Syndicate, granting to the 
- latter a practical pipe-line monopoly and an option of prospecting and taking over 
100,000 acres of the best land, has been severely criticised both at home and by 
the people of Trinidad. A motion in the Legislative Council for the appointment 
of a committee of inquiry was defeated; but the Chamber of Commerce seems 
determined not to let the matter remain where it is, and a strong agitation is on foot 
for the establishment of an official investigation in order that such modifications may 
be introduced as shall secure the future interests and safety of the Empire generally. 
It is urged that assistance from the Government might well be extended to ensure 
the steady development of such a promising Imperial resource, as it is not im- 
probable that some day we might have to depend for oil supplies on countries which 
fly the British flag. A special article on the subject will appear in our next number. 


Oil Resources 
of the 
Empire. 


| ACCORDING to programme the Australian battle-cruiser should be well on her 
way to the Cape by the time these lines are in print. So the epoch-making experiment 
has actually begun, The Australia is not only the first battleship 

BAAD: ,, to be owned and controlled by a Dominion, but is the first Dominion 
“ Australia. flag-ship, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir George Patey who was 
lately knighted by the King. About 47 per cent. of the men and some of the officers 
are Australians, the remainder being lent by the British Admiralty until those now 
training in Australia are ready to take their place. It is claimed that the difficulty 
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in getting recruits, encountered in Canada, has not been experienced by the Common- 
wealth. Among the initial problems will be that of how to secure a sufficiently strong 

; Naval Board—the Australian counterpart of the British Admiralty—during the 
period which must elapse before there are Australian officers with the requisite ex- 
perience. It would be idle to deny that this new departure is still viewed with mis- 
giving by many Englishmen. Here there has been too little recognition of the moral 
perseverance and financial self-sacrifice of the Australian people in so far giving 
effect to their national policy. If democracy would govern an empire it must show 
that it can organise and maintain a navy; and nowhere is democracy more of a 
reality than in Australia. 


THE Foreign Secretary has been questioned in the House of Commons about 
the policy of the recent Chinese loan. This loan, of which the London portion was 
about £7,500,000 sterling, was floated on terms which allowed | 


a a a yield of over 54 per cent. to the investor besides a very large 
ae commission to the promoters. It was subscribed twelve times 


over. Concurrently, the greater portion of an issue made by the 
City of Montreal (about 1,500,000 44 per cent. at par) was left with the underwriters, 
presumably owing to the superior attractiveness of the Chinese offer. Imperialist 
critics have argued that the exceptional terms of the Chinese loan were secured by 
virtue of the support which the Foreign Office has given to the monopoly of the Five- 
Power group of bankers at Peking, and that the Foreign Office is thus partly respon- 
sible for directing the flow of British capital to a foreign country at a time when 
the Dominions are crying out for it. Sir Edward Grey was able to reply that “ many 
previous loans both to China and to other countries have had the diplomatic support 
of His Majesty’s Government.” But the point is that nowadays the Dominions 
are being asked to furnish naval force in support of British foreign policy generally. 
They cannot be expected to do so unless that foreign policy takes account of their 
economic interests. This is one of the problems which generally has been neglected 
hitherto in the discussion of closer union. 


THE potentialities of Argentina as a factor in the world supply of food products 
are a matter of increasing importance. Accordingly the article on cereal growing 
in that part of the world which appears in this issue should prove 
of great interest, not merely to the Fellows of the Institute who 
are resident in the South American Republic, but also to the Mother 
Country which depends so largely on seaborne food supplies, and 
to India, Australia, and Canada, the chief wheat-producing countries within the 
Empire, whose capacity for meeting Imperial needs was dealt with in the May number. 
The possibilities of Argentina as a competitor are worthy of close attention in all 
sections of the Empire. Within the past decade the wheat acreage of the United 
States has remained practically stationary, and her export of grain has dwindled <a 
= tosuch an extent that she may soon begin to import wheat to feed her rap 


Food Supplies 
from 
Argentina. 
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increasing manufacturing and mining population. This decline in American export 
has provided Argentina with a magnificent opportunity which she has not failed 


to seize. 


Tur area devoted to wheat in Argentina has doubled during the past decade; 
it is three times as large as it was only fifteen years ago. This remarkable increase 
f has been coincident with the enormous extension of the Canadian 
The Argentine heat-fields and output. The Argentine wheat producer has 
and Canada. . . : . : 
considerable advantages in climate and in a comparatively short 
haulage to the seaboard. The Republic, however, offers attractions which appeal 
most strongly to emigrants from countries bordering the Mediterranean whose native 
methods of cultivation are poor. The Spanish and Italian temporary colonists 
suffer from lack of security, and of governmental assistance and enterprise which 
the more permanent British colonists enjoy in Australia and Canada. It is generally 
admitted that, owing to considerations of climate and soil, Argentina cannot expect 
to enter into serious competition with Canada in the production of “ strong ” wheats. 
In the world’s markets her wheats occupy the middle position between the hard 
“reds” of Russia and Canada, and the soft white varieties of Australia and the 
Pacific slope; and the bulk of her exports go to Brazil and the countries of Western 
Europe. The wheat-breeding of improved types, and the cultivation by modern 
methods which have done so much for Canada, and promise so much for India, have 
in the Argentine been comparatively neglected. Yet her resources are naturally so 
great that, in spite of lack of up-to-date marketing facilities, and with a population 
which is poorly equipped and improving but slowly, she now ranks third as a wheat 
exporter and bids fair to make still greater advance. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Empire Trade and Industry Committee of the Institute 
has been at work preparing the further memorandum which was asked for by the 

f Dominion’s Royal Commission in connection with the Committee’s 
komee proposal for the creation of an Empire Development Board and 
Dorelopmens: Fund. In our next issue we hope to give a summary. The 
Chairman and most of the British members of the Commission are now back 
from Australia. They intend to renew their sittings early in the autumn. 


Tur following has been received by the Chairman of the Committee from the 
Dean of the Faculty of Engineering and Member of Council of Hong-Kong 
i University : “I am writing on behalf of the Chancellor and Council 


Trade and of the Municipality of Hong-Kong to thank you very sincerely 
aed for your efforts (as Chairman of the Trade and Industry Com- 
Committee mittee) on behalf of the youngest of the British Universities. 


and Hong-Kong. You are probably aware that, as a result of your efforts, many 
Brit’sh manufacturing firms have presented apparatus and made donations worth 
Rone thousands of pounds to the Engineering Faculty of the University. You 


have, however, not only benefited the University by your efforts, but you have 
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greatly assisted the British manufacturer to enter the Chinese market. Up and 
down the China coast the traders of other nations are actively preaching the 
decadence of British enterprise and engineering work. The old country must assist 

us to demonstrate the fallacy of such statements. I especially appreciate your own 
magnificent contribution of books and instruments. We need still more money 
for additional staff and scientific equipment, so that we may pass our rivals. Itis 4 
for those who wish to see British prestige in China maintained to help us in our 
strenuous efforts.” 


Prior to his departure for South Africa, on a mission on behalf of the Institute, 

the Secretary, Mr. James R. Boosé, was entertained at dinner by a party of friends. 

= X In proposing the toast of the guest of the evening, the Chairman 
pR a expressed regret that Earl Grey (President) and Sir Bevan Edwards 

À (Vice-President) were unable to be present owing to indifferent health. 

Sir Godfrey Lagden (Vice-Chairman of the Council) paid a tribute to the work of the 
Secretary, who had the respect and complete confidence of the Council, and this would 

be a valuable asset to him in the mission he was about to undertake. In responding 

Mr. Boosé said he had been identified with the Institute all his life, having joined the 

4 staff in 1873—five years after the Institute came into existence. At that time the 
Institute was located in two rooms and had a membership of 349; to-day it counted 


more than 8,000 Fellows. He hoped to traverse all British South Africa, as far north 
. as Livingstone, and he felt that another thousand Fellows might easily be furnished x 
to the Institute ; South Africa had always shown a truly British spirit, as evinced in Paes 
the number of Fellows already enrolled. p 
LORD GREY’S great scheme (to which reference has already been made in these 
pages) has met with a most favourable reception at the hands of the Press and the 
a public. The concentration of the Dominion Governments’ offices 
“Dominion on the Aldwych site beside the new buildings of the Austra ian ` 
onse?’ > Commonwealth would not merely be a striking symbol of Emp : 


Lord 2 : a. 
e A gys but would have many and gteat practical advantages. 


gg i ee 
3 scheme can be carried out either by the Dominion Governme 
associated in direct responsibility, or by an independent corporation whose te 


the various Governments would become during the currency of the 99 years ase. 
En 


Tur function of laying the foundation-stone of the new offices 
~ Commonwealth was a most brilliant one, some 2,000 people being prese 
ceremony. The spectacle was & magnificent one. 
speech, in which he referred to “the e: 
unity which pervades the self-governi 
and “ those indissolable ties which 
throno,” was heard distinctly and touched 
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assurance that “the loyalty of Australia’s sons will never be appealed to in vain’ 
was received with great enthusiasm. 


Our attention has been called to the suggestion that a special fleet of vessels 
should be created for the purpose of carrying parties of schoolboys, over sixteen 
eis years of age; on special tours of thirty to ahi weeks round 
Senone, the Empire, as part of a liberal education. Semi-naval discipline 

and some nautical training would be combined with historical 
and other instruction. As the cost is estimated at from £100 to £120 for the whole 
course, the opportunity would be open only to the well-to-do, unless there were some 
subsidies of some kind for the benefit of the less fortunate. The idea has been worked 
out at some length in a pamphlet entitled ““The White Fleet,” which may be 
obtained from the Organiser, St. Catherine’s Press, Norfolk Street, Strand. While 
there is much to criticise in the pamphlet—from the cover onwards—we can com- 
mend it to our readers as an attempt to develop an attractive idea into a practical 
scheme. But we may remind the Organiser that the name “ White Fleet” was 
appropriated some years ago to the American fleet which went round the world. 
For example, it forms the title of a chapter in Mr. Bean’s new book, “ Flagships Three,” 
which deals with that episode. 


Lorp Grey has contributed an interesting article on Proportional Representation 
to the Nineteenth Century, which puts the case for that system of election clearly 
PaA tional a a aT. It is only a few years ago that the idea 
ROn. o: roportional Representation was a novelty that no political 

circles or practical politicians would touch; but it has won its 

way steadily to the front, and is now adopted in various parts of the British 
Empire. It is in use, and apparently in successful use, in part of Australia ; and 
it was adopted late last year by the British Government as the means for electing 
the proposed Irish Senate under Home Rule. (In this latter case, it may be 
remembered, the matter was somewhat hurriedly decided, and it found no place in 
the original draft of the Bill.) The idea has won its way—so far as it has won its 
way—with but little active opposition; indeed, very few politicians in any country 
have definitely opposed it, nor is it easy in fact to resist it on general principles. It 
obviates the illogical results of our present system, and, theoretically at least, it sets 
up a fairer method; in a small community, where the candidates are well known, it 
appears to operate successfully, and in countries where its working is too recent to 

* decide definitely its ultimate success, it has at least not failed at the start, and to say 
that is to say not a little. The real difficulty ahead of Proportional Representation 
in a large country with many scattered constituencies, where the 
which they may or may not choose to adopt, 
are not generally known to the electors, and the latter would therefore not know to 
whom to give their second and third preferences. Something of a kindred difficulty 
arises in connection with local elections to Borough or County Councils in this country, 
where large numbers of the electors solve the difficulty by not voting at all for candidates 


lies, perhaps, 
candidates, apart from the party labels, 
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l of whom they know too little to judge—a disastrous solution. But this stumbling- 
block is inherent in democracy, and it has, particularly in the United States, and 

> more and more conspicuously in this country, given power to the efficient party 
machine. How far Proportional Representation can get over that difficulty remains 
to be seen; there is a persistent minority which declares that it would stereotype 
the machine, but it is clear that Lord Grey would not uphold the system if he believed 
fora moment that it would have that effect. 


Ir is evident that public opinion in the progressive Dominion of New Zealand is 
moving more quickly in the direction of preparing unoccupied lands for settlement. 
The principal paper in Auckland, The New Zealand Herald, pointing 
out that these unoccupied territories are a national danger, says: 
“ All the Dreadnoughts in the world cannot prevent for ever the 
occupation of unoccupied territories ; the weak spot in our Imperial 
armour is unquestionably to be found in the vast unoccupied areas lying in the various ! 
Overseas Dominions.” It is not surprising that New Zealanders are awakening to 
this point of view with the object-lesson before them of California, which, larger and 
more populous than New Zealand, is yet disturbed and agitated by the efforts of 
: Asiatic peoples to secure a footing and to remove the barriers which European 
| settlers erect against them. So long as the Oversea States in the South Pacific fail 
to occupy effectively their waste lands, so long will covetous eyes be cast towards 
them. Moreover, it is pointed out that, if their opportunities be neglected, it is only a 
question of time before their artificial barriers will be broken down by the constant 
and increasing pressure of hungry and envious States. The opinion of Mr. W. G. 
Wickham, British Trade Commissioner in the Dominion, is also worth quoting. Mr 
. Wickham says straight out: “More of your land should be doing its duty. New | 
Zealand ought to have a big future. Until, however, it becomes more populous it 
will have no real chance as a manufacturing country. Populate New Zealand first, — 
and the manufacturers will follow where there is room for them. New Zealand is 
not securing enough immigrants. They would come here readily enough if you | would Paste 
offer them inducements. The first essential is to have the land ready for them. Also, A 
K you should make sure that the land you intend placing them on is not run up in price z 
by gamblers to more than its market value before the immigrants get there.” The — 
present Government, under Mr. Massey, is apparently determined to do what it ca: 
in getting more land ready for farmers. $ 


Unoccupied 
Oversea Lands : 
New Zealand. 


Tue Fortieth Annual Conversazione was held at the Natural History 
Cromwell Road, on Tuesday, June 24, 1913. The guests, of whom there wel 
ROL were received by Lieut.-General Sir J. Bevan Edwards, € 
ONE K.C.M.G., Chairman of Council ; 
; ` Deputy-Chairman of Council, and by Vic P. 
of Council. The gathering was a representative one, amon, 
Fellows and their friends from all parts of the Emy ani 
rseas under foreign flags. ; 
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THE site for the erection of the proposed Bristol branch of the Institute, as already 
noted, has been generously presented by the Sheriff of that city. The Duke of 
Beaufort is patron-president of the branch, and the vice-presidents 
include the Lord Mayor and some of the most influential citizens. 
All members will be entitled at least to the privileges of an 
Associate of the Institute in London, and, accordingly, will receive this Journal 
free. But it is hoped that many of them will afterwards become Fellows, so 
as to enjoy the full privileges of the parent Institute as well as of the Branch, 
No entrance fee will be charged for the first 500 members, and a present subscription 
of a guinea will cover the period up to December 1914. Membership will be open 
to ladies as well as to gentlemen. The building is to be faced with dressed Portland 
stone, and will have a fine reception hall, salon, library, smoke room, and committee 
room in addition to the necessary offices. The designs have been prepared by Mr. 
Norman Bridgman, of the firm of Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, architects, of Bristol, 
Torquay, and Paignton. 


The R.C.I. 
at Bristol. 


THE next regular Meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute Lodge will be held 
at Slanoles Hotel, Taplow, on Wednesday, August 13. A river trip is projected in 
connection with the meeting. Fellows of the Institute from over- 
seas who are Freemasons and who desire to attend ate cordially 
invited to communicate at the Institute with the Secretary, Major G. S. Beeching, 
V.D., who will also be glad to receive before September 30 the names of Fellows 
who are eligible to become Founders of a Chapter of Royal Arch Masons connected 
with the Lodge. 


Freemasonry. 
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THOMAS DOUGLAS, 5th EARL OF SELKIRK [1771-1820]. 


[From a drawing taken in 1803 by Henry Edridge at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright, by 
y courtesy of Capt. John Hope, R.N.] 
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MASTER-BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


= XX.—SELKIRK : THE PIONEER OF WESTERN IMMIGRATION. 
By P. EVANS LEWIN. 


“No one will doubt,” writes the author of an article in the Quarterly Review, for 1816, 
“that Lord Selkirk is an amiable, honourable, and intelligent man—but he has the 
misfortune to beʻa projector. We are persuaded, however, that his are not the deep- 
laid schemes of a sordid, narrow-minded calculator, but the suggestions of an ardent 
imagination and a benevolent heart—such as are apt sometimes to overlook difficulties | 
which it is not easy to overleap.” Contemporary judgments are not seldom reyersed | 
when the heat of party passion or the vehemence of interested motive have given i 
place to the dispassionate and balanced criticism of posterity. Butwith the exception 
ofa few American professors, more concerned with abstract principles of democracy 
than with historical accuracy, few students will be disposed to question the truth of 
the reviewer’s estimate of Selkirk’s character. It was at once his glory and his | 
misfortune to have been a projector—his glory because the projects conceived in 
his fertile and imaginative brain were in the end successful, added a new province , 
to the British Empire, and were instrumental in the opening of vast and 
fertile territories ; his misfortune because their author was hurried into an early grave 
by the disasters of the opening campaigns and the bitter and unrelenting spite of his 
mercenary opponents. Like a greater man—Cecil Rhodes—Selkirk may be said 
to have thought, if not in continents, at least in provinces, and to have placed his 
hand as firmly upon the map of Western America as did the great Africander upon 
the map of Southern Africa. Like Rhodes he was regarded by many of his 
contemporaries as somewhat of an adventurer—with this difference, that whereas 
Rhodes was the embodiment of successful and aspiring democracy, Selkirk was looked 
upon as the personification of unsuccessful and expiring aristocracy. ~ His intentions,” 
writes the reviewer, “ were, no doubt, benevolent and humane; but an impulse was 
supposed to be given to them by the ruling passion of reviving, in North America, 
that species of feudal system which was finally extinguished in North Britain about 
seventy years since. His lordship was thought to be ambitious of becoming the 
head of a clan—the chieftain—and founder of numerous families. For such expansive - 
views an island was too confined a sphere: but the neighbouring continent had all ; 
the requisites that could possibly be wished—an indefinite extent of territory, 
abounding in roads and plains, and extensive lakes, and navigable rivers; with & 
soil capable of affording subsistence for millions.” Like Rhodes he had the supreme. 
merit of forcing a wedge athwart the path of ambitious rivals. Rhodes drove his 
wedge from south to north and gathered territories in the centre of the land of 
eternal mysteries. Selkirk placed his barrier across the way of the furtraders ~ 
. and created an agricultural province where his opponents would have had nought 
it but peltries, But Rhodes fortunately lived to see many of his cherished schemes 
accomplished, whilst Selkirk died ere his infant colony had successfully overcome its — 
preliminary trials and long before Western Canada had Bet oR a oe Gs 
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cornfield. A few miserable bushels of grain were all that the harassed settlers 
garnered before Selkirk was himself gathered in the Greater Harvest. 
Thomas Douglas, fifth Earl of Selkirk, was born in June 1771 at St. Mary’s Isle 
at the mouth of the Dee in Kirkcudbrightshire. As the seventh son he could not 
expect to succeed to the family honours and for this reason his education was probably 
of a more liberal character than was then deemed essential for those whom nature 
and the law of entail designed for a comfortable inheritance. Inheriting the valour 
of the Douglas and the impetuosity of the house of Angus, at an early period he gave 
promise of great achievement and at the end of his career at the University 
of Edinburgh he was recognised as a man of liberal and advanced ideas, sympathising 
with all movements for the amelioration of the conditions under which his countrymen 
lived and laboured, and imbued with an ardent determination to use his great abilities 
and influence for the furtherance of charitable objects. The death of his eldest brother, 
Lord Daer, and his own succession to the Selkirk earldom two years later placed in 
his hands the means for carrying out his schemes. Although a lowlander he had 
become attached to the highlands and glens of the north of Scotland and deeply 
sympathised with the misfortunes of his countrymen who were suffering from the 
economic experiments of the great landholders in their endeavours to develop their 
estates by diminishing the number of small and unprofitable holdings. Whatever 
blame may be attached to Lord Selkirk for the disasters that subsequently 
overwhelmed so many of those who were removed to the wilds of Canada—due to 
insufficient knowledge of the real conditions of the country to which they were 
transported and the hostility of vested interests—no one now questions the sincerity 
and philanthropy of the nobleman who shouldered so grievous a burden on behalf of 
his fellow-countrymen. Such emigration as then existed was directed in the main to 
the United States; Selkirk, with a wide patriotism which we in these days of practical 
Imperialism can fully appreciate, desired to direct the flow of population to lands under 
the British flag. He sought to relieve the economic pressure of his own country 
by creating richer and better settlements in new and undeveloped territories. His 
first attempt to divert the stream of emigration which was flowing from the highlands 
to the United States was only in part successful, and the colony of eight hundred 
persons, mostly from the Isle of Skye, which was settled in Prince Edward’s Island 
only slowly increased in numbers and did not lead to any large migration from the 
Mother Country. But during his visit to the colony in 1803 Selkirk took the opportunity 
of visiting Montreal and Toronto, not for “ spying out,” as was afterwards asserted, 
the trade of the fur merchants, but for investigating the local conditions and learning 
what he could of the great western lands which even then he regarded as the site for f 
new colonies. With prophetic vision he elaborated a project of Empire which was | 


a E T 


subsequently to have such far-reaching results ; and a visit to the United States, 
where he witnessed and deplored the loss to the Empire of Britons who were living 
under a foreign flag, encouraged him to persevere in his efforts. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century only an abounding faith and a keen 
and lively imagination could see in the vast rolling prairies of W estern Canada any 
thing more than an immense field for hunters and trappers or an untrodden wilderness 
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too far from the confines of civilisation to be of practical use for economic settlement, 

Only seven years previously the western plains had been crossed and the Rockies 
surmounted for the first time by a white man. Beyond a narrow circle of fur traders, 

who were loath to invite immigration by spreading favourable reports, very little 

was known about the prairie country. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who subsequently 
became Selkirk’s great protagonist, had reorganised the North-West Company and 

had returned to Scotland in 1808 where he maintained an active interest in the affairs 

of the Montreal traders. But Mackenzie, who by his brilliant journeys had been 

one of the first to direct attention to the unknown West, bitterly opposed the 
colonisation schemes of Selkirk. The latter had been slowly elaborating his plan 

for an agricultural settlement beyond the region of the Great Lakes. With states- 
manlike prevision he realised that so long as the fur-trading companies remained 
supreme the enormous territories on both sides of the ill-defined boundary line of 
Canada would be closed against free settlement. Silently and unostentatiously, 
before his rivals became aware of his intentions, he secured a controlling interest 

in the Hudson Bay Company, obtained a grant of one hundred and ten thousand 
square miles—about twice the size of England and Wales—from the lands which 

the company claimed as theirs by virtue of their charter from Charles TI, collected 

his first party of emigrants, and transported them across the ocean and from the 
shores of Hudson Bay to the Red River Settlement. The story of the new colony, 

its trials and vicissitudes, the long and stubborn fight against incredible hardships 

and difficulties, the unrelenting warfare with the officials and merchants of the North- ‘ 
West Company which led to murder and massacre, the prolonged economic struggle 

which was only really ended when communication with the new colony had become 

a matter of hours instead of weeks, forms one of the most romantic and moving 
episodes in the fascinating annals of Canadian history. But neither dates nor events 

are requisite in a short account of Selkirk. Two broad facts emerge from the details 

of the moving story. Selkirk, by obtaining his grant from the Hudson Bay Company 

and settling his agricultural colony in the midst of the preserves of the fur traders, 

had introduced a new element amongst the roving population of the West, which 

was destined to change the course of Canadian history. He had obliterated the 

word stagnation and had written in bold characters the word progress upon themap s 
of Western Canada. Gradually as settlement spread from the nucleus on the Red 
River the fur traders conceded the prairies to the pioneers of a new age, towns replaced l 
the old fur-trading posts, and cities sprang up where the buffalo had roamed in 
countless numbers. The second fact is that it was Selkirk alone who initiated ang i 
carried out this reform. It could not have been delayed for long; but nevertheless 
his grim determination, his intrepid courage in facing alone not only the calumnies 
and insults of a host of enemies but also their active and hostile opposition 
generosity in using his ample patrimony to defeat the machinations of his ener 
by constantly introducing new settlers to replace those who had been driven a 
~ from their destroyed homesteads, have earned for Selkirk the gratitude ell 
_ onthe prairies and the admiration of all who are opposed to mon 
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| nobleman, much inclined to ‘safe’ speculations (i.e. when he possessed such inside 

information as would not merely secure him from loss, but assure him ample profit)”; 
but it is not possible so to dismiss contemptuously from the pages of history one 
who, careless of his own life, could leave his comfortable home and undertake the 
i then difficult journey from Montreal to the Red River in order to bring succour 
i to his harassed dependents and to comfort them by his presence. On the contrary, 
|l there is almost universal testimony to the sincerity and zeal of Lord Selkirk. 
Sir Walter Scott, writing in 1819, when Selkirk was worn to a shadow by the troubles 
that had attended his enterprise and was almost destroyed by the vindictive spite 
of his enemies, states that “I never knew in my life a man of a more generous and 
disinterested disposition, or one whose talents and perseverance were better qualified 
to bring great and national schemes to conclusion, I have only to regret in common 
with his other friends the impediments that have been thrown in his way by the 
Tapacious avarice of this great company.” Nothing need be added to this opinion 
save the tender and affectionate words of a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine after 
his death in 1820—“ To his friends the death of this beloved and eminent person 
is a loss which nothing can repair. His gentle and condescending manners wound 
themselves round the hearts of those admitted to his society and conciliated an 
attachment which every fresh interview served to confirm.” Surely a fit epitaph 
to be inscribed over the lonely grave, at Pau, in the south of France, of one who 
may justly be considered as the pioneer ofimmigration into the great Western territories 
of Canada. 


NOTES ON THE NORTHERN TERRITORIES OF THE GOLD COAST.* 
By Captain C. H. ARMITAGE, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


I tRusT that you will not be disappointed to hear that it is not my intention to recount 
to-night the history of the Gold Coast Colony and it’s Dependencies. Such informa- 
tion can be found in any book of reference, and, with greater detail, in the annually 
published Blue Books or Reports. For the present, suffice it to say that the Gold 
Coast Colony consists of the Colony proper with an area of 24,335 square miles, and 
of it’s two Dependencies—Ashanti, with an area of 24,800 square miles, and the 
Northern Territories, with an area of 31,100 square miles. The total population 
was returned at 1,503,386 in the census of 1911. 
I propose to conduct you on a rapid tour through these Dependencies, with the 
_ aid of lantern slides (prepared from photographs taken mainly by myself) by Mr. 
Malby, to whom my thanks—and may I hope yours—are due, for I have but “ pressed 
the button’: he has done the rest. I shall waste no further time in landing you 
at Seccondee, and escorting you, with as little delay as possible, to Coomassie, the 
capital of Ashanti, which lies in the heart of primeval forest country, and I shall 
hope, before proceeding up country, to show you the town as it was before its permanent 
occupation in 1896, and as it appears to-day under British rule. 
* Abstract of an Address delivered before the Royal Colonial Institute on June 10, 1913. 
[Owing to limited space it has not been found possible to include any photographs of 
Ashanti.—ED.] 
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4 A NATIVE BAND OF THE NORTH-EASTERN PROVINCE. 
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A NATIVE DANCE. THE MEN FORM A BIG CIRCLE, WITH THE WOMEN IN THE CENTRE. 


A “PAS SEUL.” THE DANCER STRIKES HIS CHEST REPEATEDLY WITH HIS KNEES WITHOUT 
BENDING THE BODY. 
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The religious belief of the West African native is a subject infinitely too complex 
to discuss at length on such an occasion as this, but, as I am about to show some 
slides which I believe to be unique in their way, and include a remarkable series 
of photographs of one of the principal Ashanti fetishes, I feel that I should make 
a few preliminary remarks. 

The religion of the natives of Ashanti and the Northern Territories must be 
described as animism—in the former of a higher, and in the latter of a cruder, 
form. Both believe in a deity, who is of such supreme transcendence as to be 
far beyond the reach of prayer or appeal. There are, however, numerous minor 
deities and spirits—in nearly every case malignant—who have to be propitiated 
or appeased. It may surprise you to hear that idolatry, as we understand the term, 
does not exist; the so-called “ fetish ”—a misnomer—is in reality a spirit that 
has taken up its abode in some natural feature such as a hill, a stream, a lake. Such 
spirits are located by the priests and become tribal guardians. Spirits will also 
occupy objects prepared for their reception, such as a wooden figure, a brass pan 
containing a mixture of ingredients supposed to be agreeable to the particular spirit 
that takes up it’s residence therein, or even a stone or other inanimate object. These 
spirits are usually the guardians of families or individuals, but they have an unpleasant 
way of turning on and rending their owners, which makes their adoption a somewhat 
hazardous undertaking. So long as a spirit brings prosperity to the tribe, family, 
or individual claiming it’s protection, it’s domicile is watched over and carefully tended, 
but, directly misfortune befalls, a priest is consulted who is usually able to recommend 
a more powerful spirit for whom a new abode is found or prepared, that of the former 
spirit being abandoned, thrown away, or (if of marketable value), sold to Europeans 
asa curio. In the Northern Territories these spirits usually enter into some animal, 
bird, or reptile, which then becomes sacred. 

Much has been written by missionaries and others regarding this religion, 
but few (if any) have got to the bedrock of native spiritual belief, or have attempted 
to trace it to its origin or to find some substratum of good in certain religious cere- 
monies which they describe as “repulsive,” but which, in their present form, are but 
the result of the environment of a people naturally superstitious. It is a fact that 
even human sacrifices, as practised at the death of an important chief, and again on 
the anniversary of his death, were carried out for no other reason than the desire 
of his relatives to honour the deceased and thus, in their blind way, to keep the com- 
mandment “ Honour thy father and mother.” Native belief in Ashanti with respect 
to human sacrifices was in this wise. When a person dies his or her spirit eventually 
reaches a twilight underworld. Every relative of the deceased must be present” 
at the funeral custom or at Jeast send gifts, for no native is supposed to die a natural 
death, and non-attendance or neglect to send presents would throw immediate sus- 
picion on the absentee of being concerned in the death of the deceased. Thus whole 
families will ruin themselves in order to make “funeral customs” commensurate 
to the dignity of their deceased relatives. All funeral presents are buried with the 


corpse and must be damaged or “ killed ”—a cloth must be torn or a glass or plate ae 


broken—so that their “ ghosts” may serve in the underworld. Now, before enter 
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this twilight world spirits seeking admission are met by a supernatural being, similar 
to the Rhadamanthos of the Greeks, who questions them as to their social status 
in the upper world they have left. One may reply, “I was a big chief.” The judge 
will say, “ What do you bring with you to prove this?” The applicant will then 
produce the “ghost” presents that have been sent with him. Should these consist 
merely of gold-dust, cloths, and such-like, the judge will say, “ How am I to tell by 
these that you were a big chief? You may be only a successful trader or perhaps 
a thief.” If, however, the shade can produce the “ ghosts ” of human beings sent 
down to bear witness as to their position when occupants of earthly tenements, 
the judge will allot to it a high place in the world of shadows. 
To take the case of a king of Ashanti. On his being placed on the golden stool 
a number of young men and women were selected to be in constant attendance on 
the monarch to watch over his person and to shield him from all danger. The men 
formed his bodyguard: the women prepared his food and tasted every dish before 
if was put before him, thus safeguarding him from being poisoned. Both sexes 
were known as “ the king’s souls ” and enjoyed special privileges during the monarch’s 
lifetime, but, on his death, were killed and buried with him; and it is on record that 
the “souls ? went to their death if not with joy, at least with the certain belief that 
they would minister to their master’s wants and enjoy his protection as they had 
done when on earth. On each succeeding anniversary of the king’s death fresh 
attendants were dispatched to join him, and their arrival confirmed the previous 
statements made to “ Rhadamanthos” that this was indeed a great king when on 
earth and one not forgotten by his people. 

One of the most interesting spots in Ashanti is the sacred lake Busumakwe or 
Busumtchwi, situated a long day’s march south-east of Coomassie. It is a sheet 
of water some four miles across and is surrounded by hills. No apparent ingress to 
or egress from the waters of the lake, which are gradually increasing in volume as 
is evidenced by the gaunt skeletons of trees which have been killed by the action of 
the brackish water, exists. The lake swarms with fish which provide an industry 
for the inhabitants of the numerous fishing villages scattered round it’s banks. It 
is probable that in no other part of the world may be seen the first crude idea of 
navigation as practised by our remote ancestors. The “ fetish ” of the lake forbids 
canoes to be launched on it’s waters, and prohibits the use of fish-hooks, cast-nets 
and brass pans in or on the lake. I am convinced that the orginal “fetish” was 
some far-seeing old native who realised that if canoes, cast-nets, and hooks were 
allowed to be used the fish would soon be exterminated, and that brass pans would, 
?f placed in the water, attract shoals of small fish which could then be captured with 
ease. The fishermen travel on the water seated on logs of wood, which they propel 
with their hands, and I will now endeavour with the aid of photographs to describe 
their mode of fishing. A number of large mesh mats (about five feet square, and 
made of palm fibre) are sewn together to make a large net about twenty feet square. 

One end is doubled over to form a bag. The mat is then floated out on to the lake, 
and suspended from poles driven into it’s bed. The side opposite the bag is left a foot 
under water, the other sides remaining above the surface. The fish enter the net to 
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bask in the sun, and when the fishermen think that they are likely to make a good haul, 
a number of them paddle out on their logs, and, while two or three make a dash for 
the open end and lift it up, crawl under the net, thus driving the fish into the bag at 
the far end. The others guard the sides to see that no fish escape. Fish baskets are 
also used. I may add that the natives say that the “ fetish ” occasionally appears in 
the centre of the lake in the form of a gigantic white figure accompanied by loud 
explosions and a smell of gunpowder, as though a large number of Dane guns were 
being discharged, and that on these occasions the water breaks in waves all round the 
banks of the lake. As I have not witnessed these phenomena I cannot vouch for their 
occurrence, but if there is any truth in the native tales it would appear that the lake | 
is of volcanic origin. : 
Four days’ marching north through dense forest country brings the traveller into | 
open grass lands studded with trees, and with belts of thin forest on either bank of the 
numerous streams, and another three days will see him across the Black Volta River 
and in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast Colony. 
This Dependency is divided, for administrative purposes, into three Provinces— 
the Southern, North Eastern, and North-Western—with provincial headquarters at 
Tamale, Navarro, and Wa respectively, and is inhabited by a number of tribes which, 
in all probability, retired from the interior before the tide of Mohammedan conquest, | 
and ultimately settled on their present holdings. Even then they were not allowed 
to rest in peace, for the country became the happy hunting-ground of slave traders, 
the principal of whom, Samory, overran the whole of the western portion of the - 
Dependency, after having been driven from his kingdom by the French. His troops 
literally wiped out the inhabitants and left a howling wilderness behind them, and, 
when I visited the scene of their depredations in 1897, I travelled for days without seeing 
a human being or even a head of game. That the country had been thickly inhabited 
was proved by the number of ruined villages which remained as melancholy evidence 
of the thoroughness with which the raiders had carried out their work of destruction. 
The south-western lands remain but sparsely inhabited to this day, but the northern 
portions are densely populated. The country is at present purely agricultural and 
lack of cheap transport debars the establishment of any industry. Large herds ot 
cattle and sheep are brought down from the French Sudan and are sold in Ashanti, 2 
their owners returning with kola nuts. Before the British occupation the natives 
made their farms in the immediate vicinity of their fort-like huts, into which they a 
were prepared to fly at the approach of an enemy. They grew barely enough food- =i 
stuffs (millet, ground-nuts, and guinea corn) for their maintenance, and, when their. 
wretched crops failed, famine was added to the miseries they endured. There was no 
incentive to work, for neither life nor property were safe, and a more wretched existence F 
could not be imagined. The men were armed with small bows, capable of throwing 
a poisoned arrow some two hundred yards, whìch were held in respect by the raiders 
when once the natives reached the shelter of their huts of beaten clay. Neither sex wore 
any clothing, the women being content with two bunches of leaves suspended in front E 
‘and behind from a cord fastened round the waist. This costume (or lack of it) ; 
to be seen in the northern districts, but the peace that now reigns thro a bth 
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has brought with it not only a sense of security but a desire for personal adornment, 
and the great majority of both sexes are now decently clothed. Mohammedanism has 
made little progress among the aborigines, who profess a debased form of animism. 

The country is generally undulating grass-land, studded with stunted trees, mainly 
of the variety known as the shea-butter tree, which give the impression of a 
neglected orchard. Near the 11th parallel of north latitude, which forms the 

boundary with the French Sudan, small detached hills shoot up from the surround- 
ing flat country. The grass is burnt yearly during the dry season which lasts from 
the middle of November until the end of the following July. In the rainy season the 
southern portion of the country is usually flooded. Big game (including elephant, 
bush-cow, and various species of antelope) is plentiful, as are lion, leopard, hyena, 
wart-hog and bush-pig. The hippopotamus abounds in the Volta river. 

Travelling north along an excellent road, the first district station, Bole, is reached, 
and at this, as all halting-places throughout the Northern Territories, European 
rest-houses have been built by the chiefs and headmen. A four days’ march, still 
northward, brings us to Wa, a Mohammedan centre and provincial headquarters of 
the North-Western Province, and three more to Lorha, another district station. 

At these and all other stations, the natives are assembled to meet the Chief Com- 
missioner on his arrival, and in the North-Western and -Eastern Provinces these 
welcomes assume a somewhat alarming form to the uninitiated. As he approaches 
the town not a soul is to be seen, but suddenly the bush swarms with hundreds of almost 
naked savages, armed with bows and arrows, spears, and “brain pickers” (a species 
of tomahawk with a pointed and barbed iron head), who, shrieking out their war- 
cries, advance as though to attack, with their bows stretched to full tension and 
arrows strung and pointed at the white man. When within a few feet of him the 
strings are released, but the arrows are skilfully retained between the fingers of the 
left hand, and the white man reaches the town, where the chiefs are assembled to meet 
him, in the midst of a howling, gesticulating mass of black humanity. The firing of 
Dane guns, and the shrill shrieks of the women, add to the general pandemonium—it 
is a novel and exciting experience. After this reception the rest of the day is 
devoted to dancing. 

Travelling north-east from Lorha, we reach Tumu, a district station from which 
a four days’ march east will bring us to Navarro, the provincial headquarters of the 
North-Eastern Provinces. Here the country-side is dotted with primitive little 
compounds, each the residence of a family, and, as the white man passed, the natives 

stream out and accompany him to the chief’s residence and the rest-house. Eighteen 
miles east is the district station of Zouaragu, where is stationed a company of the Gold 
Coast regiment. It is only within the last three years that the natives inhabiting 
this district, and known as the Fra-Fras, have been brought under control by the 
taking of the Tong Hills. This mass of rock and gigantic boulders, rising up abruptly 
from the surrounding flat country, was the stronghold of a powerful “ fetish ” which 
attracted to it all the bad characters of the district. A big village sprang up in the 
neighbourhood of the “fetish” grove, situated on a plateau in the hills, and its 
inhabitants made periodical raids on the peaceful natives living in the vicinity of the 
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hills, which, early in 1911, were taken after some sharp fighting. The “ fetish” and 
village were destroyed, and no native is now allowed to live in the hills. Still marching 
eastward, we cross the Red and White Volta rivers and reach the district station of 
Bawku, situated near the junction of the French and German boundaries with ours. 
We now travel due sonth, and, passing through Gambaga, once the headquarters 
of the Northern Territories administration, and now a district station, arrive at the 
present headquarters, Tamale, on the morning of the eleventh day’s march. Here 
are excellent permanent quarters for some six officials, built of stone with shingle 
roofs, and a little club-house at which the Europeans meet in the evenings. A nine-hole 
golf-course and a tennis-court add to the comfort and pleasure of residence in this 
“outpost of Empire.” A five days’ march southwards from Tamale brings us to the 
district station of Salaga (once an immense Mohammedan town and known throughout . 
West Africa as a slave-market), and two more marches to the newly-opened district 
station of Yeji, situated on the right bank of the Volta, now—since the confluence of the 
Red and White Voltas with the Black—a majestic river some three hundred yards 
broad in the dry season. After a ten days’ canoe journey down this beautiful river, 
which, owing to the numerous rapids and shallows is, unfortunately, not available for 
navigation by anything larger than a native “ dug-out,” and we arrive at Akuse and 
can motor into Accra, the seat of government of the Gold Coast Colony, where I 
must take leave of you. 


CEREAL GROWING IN ARGENTINA. 
By S. HODDER (of Buenos Aires). 
Havine been asked by the energetic corresponding secretary of the Royal Colonial 
Institute in Buenos Aires to contribute a short article on the cereal-growing industry 
of Argentina, I cannot refuse to comply with the request. I must, however, explain 
that the time at my disposal leaves ine little leisure to deal with a matter of such 
world-wide interest, and I shall therefore be obliged to treat the subject superficially. 
For some reason or other many people have been led to believe that Argentina 
or at least the greater part of the Republic, is one huge pampas, the soil and climate 
of which is in all parts adapted to the cultivation of cereals. Without wishing to 
minimise in the slightest degree the vast and manifold resources of Argentina, I must 
admit at the outset that the ideal cereal zone, though immense, is less extensive than 
usually supposed. If to the province of Buenos Aires be added the neighbouring 
half of the provinces of Santa Fé and Cordoba, and part of the territory of Pampa, 
we have a compact block of level country comprehending a superficies of soma 
122,000,000 acres. The whole of this vast area presents attractions for arable farming = 
that cannot be surpassed in any other part of the world. Wheat, oats, barley, linseed— = 
the latter is always classed as a cereal in Argentina—and other kinds of small grain 
, can be cultivated in every rood ; for, excepting a few unimportant depressions = na 
A hold water at certain seasons, there is no obstacle to the plough. East of the Parana a = 
we have the province of Entre Rios, with an area of 18,500,000 acres, which might with 
Teason be termed “the garden of Argentina.” Entre Rios, as the name implies is 
bounded by two large rivers, and it is crossed by numerous smaller ones, which impar 
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a delightful aspect to a country the climate of which is decidedly warm in summer. 
Over all this part of Argentina the contour is singularly flat, and the soil of a black - 
loamy nature underlaid by stiff yellow or red clay with a high water-table. 

Proceeding from east to west there is a gradual lessening in the depth of the humus- 
carrying surface soil, from an extreme of perhaps three feet in places to a few inches 
in the far west. Also in the mechanical nature of the soil a difference is noticeable, 
the heavy black loams of the cast merging into the more farinaceous soils of the west. 
Nowhere is there a pronounced line of demarcation, a circumstance that has helped 
to create the belief that the soil throughout the pampas is uniformly fertile. I offer 
the opinion that in the distribution of the surface soils we have an excellent example 
of cause and effect, though of course I am not unmindful of fundamental processes. 

ı It is a notable fact that the rainfall line defining a 32-inch precipitation corresponds 
very accurately with the western limit of the heavy black loams. Again, the stretch 
of country lying between the 32- and 23-inch rainfall lines is intermediate as to its soil 
characteristics, and the 16-inch rainfall line marks the limit of land suitable for grain 
crops. The province of Entre Rios enjoys a mean annual rainfall of forty inches or 
upwards. Usually the surface soil is deeper and richer than on the west bank of 
the Parana, and to the north of the province the country is slightly undulating. 
Generally over the cereal zone the rainfall is distributed through the months and the 
days of the month to the best advantage for the crops—that is to say, the heaviest 
rainfall is recorded during the summer or from October to March, thus stimulating 
growth during the hottest months; and during the winter from April to September, 
when evaporation is checked and rain is capable of performing its maximum service, 
the precipitation is least. It is when these facts in nature are considered in connection 
with the maize crop that their full significance becomes apparent. Maize is not a 
crop over-fastidious about the soil in which it grows, but as regards climate it is very 
exacting. In the United States approximately eighty per cent. of the maize crop is 
grown between July isotherms 70° F. to 80° F., and it may be assumed that the climate 
of Illinois offers ideal conditions. In that part of the world the average rainfall during 
May, June, and July is about four inches, and for August and September about three 
and one-half inches. Both of these indispensable requisites find a parallel in the maize 
belt in Argentina. The entire area lies between summer isotherms 70° F. and 80° F. 

At San Nicolas, which may be taken to-day as the centre of the maize belt, the mean 
rainfall for October, November, December, and J anuary is recorded as 4:5, 4, 3, and 
3°75 inches respectively. From the foregoing it will be gathered that the maize- 

-growing region proper is bounded to the south and west by the rainfall line of twenty- 
four inches. In the northern provinces the possibilities of cultivating maize, linseed 

and rice are superlative, expansion in that direction being merely a matter of settlement 
and cheap transportation. 

A short reference will suffice to establish the possibilities of cereal production in 
the vast region lying south of Bahia Blanca, to which English-speaking people have 
given the name “ Patagonian desert.” A glance at the m ap is sufficient to demonstrate 
that “ desert ” is somewhat of a misnomer, though it will require the expenditure of 
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much capital and labour to transform these lonely wilds into comfortable farms. 
There are several large rivers and numerous smaller ones in that part of Argentina. 
Along the foothills of the Cordilleras there are scattered a multitude of small and 
several important lakes, so that when the time arrives, and railways and other means 
of transport open up the country, cereal growing assisted by irrigation will be largely 
practised. At any time an impetus may be given to the populating of these southern 
regions through the discovery of gold or other minerals in payable quantities. Already 
it is a matter beyond doubt that various minerals do exist. Gold has been found in 
the head-waters of almost all the important rivers. Outcrops of copper, iron-ore, and 
coal have been located, and petroleum wells are actually being exploited near the 
coastline. Moreover, there are a number of magnificent harbours to form terminals 
for railways, and the sea abounds with fish. 

It was about the year 1890 that Argentina first commenced to attract attention 
as a cereal-growing country, in which season her export of wheat reached 405,000 tons, 
The following year 495,000 tons were shipped, and for the subsequent three years 
more than one million tons annually. IJtis fairly certain that at that time her commerce 
in maize would have exceeded one and a half million tons annually had it not been 
for the plagues of locusts that visited the country and partially destroyed the crops, 
I have been long enough in Argentina to remember the consternation that these insects 
caused, and I should like to offer here a well-merited tribute to those who first organised 
means of defence, stimulated a war of subjugation against the pest, and persuaded a 
dilatory government to take action. Whenever reference is made to the development 
of agriculture in Argentina, it should be recorded as evidence of the indomitable 
perseverence and self-reliance of her early cultivators that they prepared the way to 
tangible and permanent success by combating and overcoming the most terrible 
enemy of the arable farmer—the all-devouring locust. 

In 1900 the production of wheat had risen to 2,034,438 tons, of which 1,138,738 tons 
were exported. The maize crop yielded 2,510,692 tons, of which 1,112,290 tons 
were available for export. The cultivation of linseed was being rapidly extended, the 
crop that year being calculated at 389,954 tons of which 338,826 tons were sold to 
Europe. Oats were stillin the nature of an experiment, the total harvested amounting 
to only 25,000 tons, of which 2,225 tons appear as exported. For 1912 the estimated 
production and probable surplus for export of these crops respectively is as follows, 


in tons: 
Wheat. Maize, Linseed. Oats. 
5,400,000 4,995,000 1,130,000 1,682,000 
3,400,000 3,000,000 1,000,000 1,400,000 


In the above figures we have irrefutable evidence of the marvellous expansion that 
has taken place in a little more than a decade—an example that no other country can 
provide—and this leads to a consideration of possible further development. For all 
practical purposes a study of the subject should be confined to the cereal zone as 
already defined. Here the great question to be answered is: “ To what extent can the 
cereal-growing industry displace pastoral pursuits?’ Take, for instance, the province 
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of Buenos Aires with its 73,275,000 acres, of which 12,528,000 acres are now devoted 
à to cereals. From a remote period this province was famed for its herds of cattle 
7 and sheep, and it is not so very long since that the idea of establishing a remunerative 
l export trade in agricultural produce was regarded as chimerical. Nevertheless, 
agriculture has spread more rapidly over the province of Buenos Aires than 
any other province. According to the census taken in 1895, there were at that 
time in the province 7,745,896 cattle and 52,630,451 sheep. In 1910 the numbers 
were returned at 8,062,000 cattle and 29,000,000 sheep. It appears, therefore, that 
agriculture has perceptibly cut in on sheep farming, but that cattle raising has not 
suffered. It is only fair to mention that the losses in sheep through drought were 
exceedingly heavy for the years 1909 and 1910, the deaths amounting to perhaps 
5,000,000 head. It must also be remembered that wheat growing has shown its 
we development in the poorer soils of the south and west, which previous to the 
utroduction of cereals supported far more sheep than cattle. 
Intensive cultivation and dairying are making rapid progress in the neighbourhood 
of Buenos Aires, and before many years the northern half of the province will be 
j cultivated on lines similar to those in vogue in the state of Illinois, to which it 
bears a close resemblance. Illinois contains 35,800,000 acres or a little less than one 
half the province of Buenos Aires, yet illinois produces a greater number of tons of 
cereals than does the whole of Argentina. Moreover Illinois supports 3,348,000 cattle, 
1,000,000 sheep, and 4,700,000 swine. Judging the possibilities by this standard— 
and I think it a very fair comparison—the area devoted to grain production within 
the cereal zone might easily be tripled, without in any way curtailing the pastoral 
industry within the same zone, provided agricultural methods are improved. Never- 
theless, cereal growing has now reached a point when a pause seems probable. 
Argentina enjoys natural advantages that make expansion in population and 
wealth easy, and only man’s prejudice can check her fulfilment. At the present time 
an antagonistic factor that bulks largely in the minds of thoughtful people is the almost 
| universal system of cultivating the land by means of tenants holding under short 
leases. This system operates directly against intensive farming and tends to create a 
nomadic rural population. Moreover, in the quarter of a century during which I have 
known Argentina, I can see little betterment in the condition of the “ wheat-grower.”” 
In most instances he commences without capital, and ends up miserably poor. In 
the maize-belt he is somewhat better off, but rents have risen at an alarmie tate in 
the older and more favoured districts. Growing wheat on a sixteen-inch rainfall, 
divided about equally over the year, must always mean a precarious livelihood because , 
of the uncertainty of reaping a crop, yet if the cereal zone is extended to the west or 
| south the climatic conditions will be worse. The hard fate of the cultivator is in 
marked contrast to the huge fortunes amassed by landowners, store-keepers and those 
who deal in farm products. The agrarian question in Argentina is about to become “ 
acute, and it will require all the skill and foresight of a talented government to provide ay 
a solution to this thorny and vital problem. Until this is done Argenitual s material  ž 
prosperity will be on an unsound foundation. 
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As regards the classes of wheat cultivated in Argentina and their relative merit. 
Some writers on the subject have taken great pains to define different zones according 
to their temperature and other climatic conditions, and they have named varieties of 
wheat peculiar to these localities. All that is merely to gratify their imagination. 
Barletta wheat, originally brought from Italy, forms perhaps seventy per cent. of the 
crop, Russian wheat about twenty per cent., and the remaining ten per cent. would 
include all other classes of wheat, some of which are grown specially for making 
macaroni. No investigation based on either scientific or practical lines has ever 
been attempted to show the superiority of one variety over another in any particular 
district. A considerable number of new varieties have from time to time been intro- 
duced by individuals, but I am not aware that anybody has succeeded in keeping a 
variety pure, nor have results been made public. Climatic factors are responsible for 
considerable modifications in the character of these wheats. In the more humid 
atmospheres of Santa Fé, Entre Rios, and north Buenos Aires, the grain is softer than 
that grown in the drier regions of the south and west, where the tendency is for the 
berry to become hard and flinty. In order to meet these differences in character, and 
to assign to each a commercial value, wheat is sold under a basis of type—* Rosario,” 
“ Buenos Aires,” or “ Bahia Blanca ”—and usually the question of variety is not con- 
sidered except in cases where the sample is composed of pure Barletta. I am aware 
that this explanation does not appear very intelligible, but it is the best I can give ofa 
matter that is desperately in need of arrangement. In a general way Argentine wheats 
are classed in the international markets as intermediate in character between the soft 
white wheats of Australia and the Pacific coast, and the hard red wheats of Canada 
and Russia. They are, therefore, preferred in the markets of Southern Europe and 
France to American wheats, as the process of milling them and the flour yielded 
corresponds closely with native-grown wheats, with which millers and bakers are 
familiar. Being semi-hard and red they do not occupy a definite position in the 
milling trade in England. Only within the last few years has the Government recog- 
nised the imperative necessity of inquiring into the influences of climate on the cereal 
crops, and the possibility of introducing new and superior varieties. Slowly, but with 
commendable spirit, is the Agriculture Department extending research work to elucidate 
the multilateral problems that abound in a country whose northern limits le in the 
Tropic of Capricorn and the southern extremity rests in the Straits of Magellenes. 

Still there 1s evidence that progress is being made, and the Department numbers 
amongst its personnel many able authorities on agricultural matters. As in all other 

new countries, the difficulty is to reach the uneducated cultivator. With that object 
5 in view the Department sought the assistance of a number of the most enterprising 
farmers to carry out experiments and test seeds under the direction of qualified men. 
The number of experimental stations of this class in the province of Buenos Aires is 
now about forty, and each province possesses a few. It is expected that within a 
short time experimental farms, exclusively under governmental management, will 
be started in all the provinces. 


Anything said about Argentina’s railways must be in the superlative. They have 
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made possible the great cereal-growing industry, which has in all cases followed in their 

wake. A glance at a map demonstrates to what an extent the cereal zone has been 
crossed and recrossed by railway lines, and suggests that, for a time at least, sufficient 
has been done to simplify transport over this area. Of the 19,926 miles open to traffic, 

the Great Southern operates 3,579, the Pacific 3,416, the Central Argentine 3,039, 

and the Western 1,781. From the standpoint of the British investor no railways in 

any new country have been more regular or more liberal with their dividends, and in 
Argentina no serious complaint has ever arisen against their methods of dealing with 

the country’s internal commerce. It is true that freights are slightly higher than in 

North America, but Argentina is under the disadvantage of importing all her coal. 

Two years ago the Pacific Railway crossed the Cordilleras, and now runs a direct 
service from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso in Chili. The Southern Railway has thrust 

an artery from Bahia Blanca up the Rio Negro valley to a point near the Cordilleras, 

and in a short time this line will have passed the Rubicon and descended into Chili. 

But what will concern Argentina most is the opening up of the rich strip of country 

lying to the north and south along the foothills of the mountains. It is a peculiar 
circumstance, but one worthy of the closest attention, that in this region, extending 

from the 38° to the 43° parallel, the rainfall varies from 78 to 10 inches, according to 

the distance from the Cordilleras. Another phenomenon is the presence of apple- 

trees in considerable quantities growing in the valleys. The fruit is superior in flavour, 

size, and colour to the domesticated varieties grown in the vicinity of Buenos Aires, 

and when it is recollected that the former are “ escapes,” or original plantings made by 

Jesuit missionaries in a bygone age, the proclivity of the district for deciduous fruit- 

trees becomes strikingly apparent. One day or other, not far distant, this salubrious 

region will be the centre of a prosperous horticultural and mining industry. Reference 

has already been made to the necessity and possibility of developing irrigation in the 
southern provinces. Always ready to take the initiative in any enterprise that 

means the extension of agriculture, the Southern Railway has commenced the construc- 
tion of a great irrigationscheme at Neuquen on the Rio Negro (to cost 5,000,000 dollars), 
and when that is completed similar works are to be begun at favourable spots along 
the course of the river. The soil of the Rio Negro valley is surpassingly rich, but the 
rainfall is limited to a few inches, and without irrigation agriculture would, of course, 
be impossible. Most people are aware that Italy offers the best examples of intensive 
cultivation partly or wholly depending on irrigation, and that Argentina draws 
the majority of her agriculturists from that country. There is, therefore, no lack 
of men experienced in the management of water when applied to the land. 
Indeed, the marvellous results that have been achieved in the cultivation of 
vineyards in the most arid of districts—to wit, Mendoza—leaves no doubt upon 2 l 
hat head. a, 
While every year witnesses a considerable extension in the area under cultivation, $ 
ìt is curious that so far practically nothing has been done to establish a ; 
markets on modern lines at the terminals. Through want of Prones ; 
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situation of a particularly undesirable character has arisen. So apparent has this 
become that Sefior Ramos Mexia, one of Argentina’s most brilliant and farsighted 
statesmen, introduced a bill during the last session of Congress to inaugurate a system 
of grain elevators over the cereal zone, and inspection and markets at the terminals. 
Unfortunately, owing to the huge initial cost, there is little prospect that the scheme 
| will materialise, but it is confidently expected that some of the ideas embodied in the 
i project will fructify in a more practical form. The cause of the present unhealthy 
situation is not far to seek. It is twofold. First, the principal ports in Argentina are 
situated on the River Parana, and in their construction enginecring difficulties of great 
magnitude arose ; space at the ports is therefore limited, Bahia Blanca on the Altantic 
Ocean offering the only exception. Secondly, the construction of large terminal eleva- 
tors is indispensible to a system of markets, and neither the National Government nor 
the individual railway companies will assume the responsibility of their erection, 
and they are the owners of the sites. It seems clear that so long as the great 
railway companies continue their present attitude of indifference and passive resis- 
tance to the consummation of grain markets, the National Government can accom- 
plish nothing by itself. Of the eight or nine million tons of grain exported from 
Argentina it is calculated that seventy-five per cent. is handled by four great commercial 
houses, and the remainder is divided between six small firms. The possibility of 
new firms entering into the business of buying grain is remote. Indeed, until the rule 
by which railway wagons are allotted is altered, it would be suicidal for anybody 
with moderate capital to embark in the grain export business. The policy adopted 
by the railway companies some eight years ago has led to the gradual elimination of the 
small trader, and, of course, it is to the interests of the former to keep the number as 
low as possible. The farmer in Saskatchewan who asks for a wagon at a wayside 
station would stare if he were met by the question “ have you a steamer loading at 
Port Arthur?” or if he were told “ you can not have a wagon unless you consign 
your grain to so and so. Furthermore, when three small elevators erected by railway 
companies commenced operations four years ago in Bahia Blanca they were reserved 
for the exclusive use of five exporting firms. The railway companies plead that these 
regulations are necessary in order to avoid congestion at the ports during the busy 
season, and it must be admitted that without some arrangement of the sort confusion 
would be worse than it is to-day. Nevertheless, the adoption of methods that 
hinder the development of the country by cramping in any way the freedom of the 
cultivator must be condemned. The freedom which is required for this development 
can be obtained only by a radical change in the system of transporting and marketing 
the crops; a change that would give the requisite security and requisite independence 
to the cultivator, and enable him, to the great benefit not only of himself but of the 
Jandowner and the nation, to take full advantage of his position as a purveyor of grain 
to the world. Not until recently have people in Argentina commenced to realise that 
transport and market facilities have not advanced abreast with the marvellous expan- 
sion in the cereal-growing industry, and to ponder the consequences to the producer. 
No longer should the expenditure of a good round sum of money on the construction 
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of terminal elevators in the ports be considered a concession to the farmer, but a 
concession to common sense. 

There can be no doubt as to the material prosperity of Argentina at the present 
time, and still less doubt as to the future. Her cereal-growing industry is immense 
and capable of being greatly expanded. Her pastoral resources are unique in the 
world, inasmuch as nowhere does alfalfa flourish with the same luxuriance as in the 
pampas. Her northern provinces provide a field for the cultivation of cotton, fibres 
of all sorts, and fruit that cannot be excelled, and her sub-Andean provinces have 
established a world-wide reputation for the wines they produce. These are not my 
own unsupported statements, but the opinions of eminent authorities who have 
travelled over the country and studied her soils and climates. Moreover, they are 
rapidly being verified in the country’s international commerce. In 1900 Argentina 
exported cereals and hay to the value of 77,426,356 dollars gold ; animal products 
figured at 71,253,886, timber at 3,508,915, minerals at 262,222, and sundries at 
2,149,033, giving a total of 154,600,412 dollars gold. In 1910 the total had risen to 
370,886,387 dollars gold, made up as follows: cereals and hay 196,581,619, animal 
products 161,006,592, timber 8,927,362, minerals 742,707 and sundries 3,628,107 ; 
or 25,000,000 dollars less than for the previous year, the falling off being due to two 
years of intense drought. Figures of such magnitude bear eloquent testimony to 
the enterprise and wealth of Argentina and her citizens, and they suggest that the 
future can be looked forward to with confidence and pride. 

I have endeavoured to be impartial, something not so easy as it seems. The 
Argentina of to-day presents many contradictions, and it would not require the 
exercise of much ingenuity to shower praise or to condemn. Nature lavished 
endowments on her, but the country has its inhospitable portions. Manis efforts 
to develop her resources have in most instances been crowned with signal 
success, but it is plain he has not always listened to the dictates of economic and. 
moral laws. 


THE LATE ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


Two noble tributes to the late Alfred Lyttelton—one by the Prime Minister in the ~ 
House of Commons and the other in The Times by C. (Lord Curzon) are given. ~ 
Mr. Asquith said : “ It would not, I think, be doing justice to the feelings which 
are uppermost in many of our hearts if we passed to the business of the day without, 
taking notice of the fresh gap which has been made in our ranks by the untimely deat 
of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. It is a loss of which I hardly trust myself to speak, for 3 
apart from ties of relationship, there had subsisted between us for thirty-three ears 
a close friendship and affection which no political differences were ever allowed to 
loosen or even to affect. Nor can I better describe it than by saying that h De! 
of all men of this generation came nearest to the mould and ideal of f 
every English father would like to see his son aspire to, and if possibl 
bounty of nature, enriched and developed not only by early 
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self-discipline through life, blended in him gifts and graces which taken alone are 
rare, and in such attractive union are rarer still. Body, mind, and character— 
the schoolroom, the cricket field, the Bar, the House of Commons—each made its 
separate contribution to the faculty and the experience of a many-sided and har- 
monious whole. But what he was he gave—gave with such ease and exuberance 
that I think it may be said without exaggeration that wherever he moved he seemed 
to radiate vitality and charm. He was, as we here know, a strenuous fighter. He 
has left behind him no resentments and no enmity: nothing but a gracious memory 
for a manly and winning personality—the memory of one who served with an unstinted 
measure of devotion his generation and his country. He has been snatched away in 
what we thought was the full tide of buoyant life still full of promise and of hope. 
What more can we say? We can only bow once again before the decrees of the 
Supreme Wisdom. Those who loved him—and they are many, in all schools of 
opinion, in all ranks and walks of life—when they think of him, will say to themselves: 


r 


“This is the happy warrior, this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 


Lord Curzon’s appreciation was as follows: 


“ Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


“ Little more than three weeks ago Alfred Lyttelton appended his initials to 
an appreciation in these columns of his friend and political colleague, George 
Wyndham, suddenly cut off by a cruel and inscrutable destiny in his prime. 
Who could have foreseen that before the grass had had time to spring again 
on the grave of his dead friend in the Wiltshire churchyard the hand that 
penned the tribute would itself be cold in death? The mind reels before a 
tragedy so blind in its happening, so inexplicable in its significance, so 
paralysing in its effect. 

“ This time the victim has passed the fiftieth milestone of life, which the other had 
barely reached. He is in his fifty-sixth year. But he is a man in the zenith of his 
mature strength, superbly endowed with physical excellences, healthy, most 
temperate in all things, abounding in every variety of manly grace and vigour. He 
comes of a famous and masculine stock, of which he was not the least noble repre- 
sentative. He was playing the game of which he was in youth and early manhood 
one of the foremost living exponents only ten days ago, and playing it with all the 
ease and power of a master, when he received the blow that was the approximate 

though not, it is believed, the ulterior, cause of his sudden prostration. Such is 
the physical aspect of the tragedy. 

“ Picture in the second place a statesman high in the councils of his party, a Cabinet 
Minister in the past and of the future, a man immersed in the business of Parliament, 

equally respected by both parties, fresh from debates in which he had gained great 
distinction as the sincere and impassioned champion of the Church of which he was 
a devoted member. 
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“Lastly, conceive a man absorbed in every sort of social and philanthropic activity, 
57 beloved and indispensable in every class and sphere in which he moved—and his 
house was one of many mansions—exhaling an atmosphere of sunlight and irresistible 
affection about him, a happy husband, an adored father, an attached brother, a 
prince of friends. Imagine such a one stricken down in a moment as though by 
a thunderbolt from on high. What can the tongue find to say, what can the heart 
feel, in face of such a catastrophe? The column broken, the thread snapped, the 
bright light extinguished—no image or metaphor is adequate to describe the awful 
abruptness of the shock ; no words can do justice to the pathos of the situation. 

“The writer of these lines has known Alfred Lyttelton from boyhood, and has 
been intimate with him in every phase of a many-sided and romantic career. At 
Eton the famous and popular athlete is the hero of his contemporaries. But no 
athlete was ever quite such an athlete, and no boyish hero was ever quite such a 
hero, as Alfred Lyttelton. The sight of him smiting the cricket ball to the boundary © 
with lightning-like play of wrist, or snapping it in his gloved hands behind the stumps, 
or again dribbling the small Eton football at headlong speed down the field, and 
shouting as he ran, or again scoring stroke after stroke in the racquet court or the 
fives court, lingers for ever in the memory of those who recallit. It was a magnificent 
exhibition of youth in its strength and beauty. 

“ Later on, when he captained his "Varsity Eleven, or played in Gentlemen v. 
Players, or for England v. Australia, or when he became the finest amateur tennis player 
that our generation has seen, his achievements gained a world-wide reputation and 
he was a darling of the crowd. Abandoning these games as he grew older, he became 
a first-class game shot and a passionate lover of golf, though he started the latter 
game too late in life to attain the highest rank. It would probably be true of him 
to say that no Englishman in the past half-century has had so unique a faculty of 
excelling in every form of sport, or practised it with so gay a mien, or turned it so 
entirely to the enjoyment of his friends as well as of himself. He was as much adored 
by the so-called professional as by his brother amateur, by his dependents as by 
his equals, by the game-keeper as by his shooting host. 

“But let it not be thought that it is as an athlete alone, or even primarily, that 
Alfred Lyttelton deserves to be remembered. At Eton and the University he was 
one of those whose intellectual powers and moral authority endeared him to his 
elders and teachers as well as to his contemporaries, and gave him an influence that 
was neither squandered nor ever used save for good. No man was anything but : 
the better for knowing Alfred Lyttelton. If his summary is even now being written 
up in the Book of Life, the recording angel will find it hard to know where to diop 

the obliterating tear. 
“ When Alfred Lyttelton passed from the University to the Bar, he Saka as ri 
i the colleague of some who were then or have since become renowned, and of ; g 
" of them he won the lifelong attachment. Particularly was this true of the late. Lor d E- 
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man knew no bounds, and whose biography the latter, with a piety half filial and 
half fraternal, was engaged in writing. His legal judgment was sound, his manner 
persuasive, his address courteous ; and although he did not capture, and perhaps 
would not have won, the highest prizes of the law, his forensic career was prosperous 
and distinguished. 
“ At the age of thirty-eight he entered Parliament. He made no great mark by 
his early speeches, though these were cultured and well expressed. But, acquiring 
and winning confidence as he progressed (for he was a singularly modest man), he 
grew steadily in Parliamentary stature until it was amid expectant assent that, 
upon Mr. Chamberlain resigning the Colonial Secretaryship and Lord Milner declining 
to accept it in 1903, he was promoted by Mr. Arthur Balfour, one of his oldest and 
most intimate friends, to the vacant office. Of his conduct as Secretary of State, 
and more recently as a leading occupant of the Front Opposition Bench, your political 
biographer has already written, and that aspect of his work need not be noticed here. 
He was the hero, or at least the central figure, of one famous Parliamentary episode 
when, in the expiring year of Mr. Balfour’s Ministry, he endeavoured for the space 
of an hour, with perfect composure and admirable good temper, to address a House 
of Commons one party in which was resolved, for interested reasons that had no 
reference to himself, to listen to no one but the Prime Minister. The writer of these 
lines happened to hear his last speech in the House but a few weeks ago, when he 
stated the view of the Front Opposition Bench on the Marconi episode with equal 
fair-mindedness and ability. The illustrated papers of last week depicted him—a 
charming figure—addressing the great demonstration in Hyde Park on June 21 
against the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. He was on particularly friendly terms 
with the Labour members, who recognised his genuine interest in the welfare of the 
working classes. 
But those who shared his intimacy will turn to other and more sacred things. 
They will recall his successive marriages with two remarkable women—the first, 
one of those etheral emanations that sometimes flash for a moment from the unseen 
and disappear again into it, leaving a sense of wonder and enchantment that till 
the end of life creates a thrill in the heart of every one who beheld the spectacle ; 
the other, who survives him, gifted in no ordinary degree, the devoted and inspiring 
comrade of his joys and cares. They will remember his brilliant conversation, aglow 
with intellectual ardour, stimulating and easy, masterly in its delineation of character, 
its pursuit of an argument (for he had the lawyer’s love of a friendly disputation), 
and, when he was telling a story, in its imitation of gesture and tone. From the 
treasure-houses of the past will rise up in the memory of some of them happy walks 
arm-in-arm, or talks late into the night, when a man felt that he was in the company 
of a brother even more than of a friend. Such will know how deep was his faithfulness 
and how sure and tenacious his affections. 
‘ AJ] will remember his endearing manner, that seemed almost to partake of the 
nature of a caress and was equally captivating to age and youth, to high and low, 
to women and to men. They will see again the sparkle of his merry eye and hear 
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the shout of his joyous laughter. They will picture once more the virile grace of 
his figure, loosely knit, but eloquent of sinews and muscles well attuned, his expressive 
gestures and swinging gait. They will measure the quality of his mind, moderate 
and well-balanced in its inclinations, emphatic but not censorious in its judgments. 
They will think of his high and unselfish character and of his honourable and stainless 
life; and, as he passes into the land of silence and becomes a shadow among shadows, 
they will reflect with a lifelong pride that they knew and loved this glorious living 
thing while he shed a light as of sunbeams and uttered a note as of the skylark in a 
world of mystery, half gladness and half tears.” 


CANBERRA: AUSTRALIA’S NEW CAPITAL. 
By AN AUSTRALIAN. 


To build a city worthy of being the official Capital of a vast young country of boundless 
promise is no light undertaking. In Australia the task is only just beginning, but 
already many years have been spent upon preliminaries. First there was the long 
and heated controversy as to the State in which the Federal Capital area should be 
located. It will be remembered that this decision was deemed of so much importance 
that New South Wales at first refused to enter the Union until the Constitution 
contained the provision that the Capital should be within her boundaries. Then there 
was the proviso dictated by the susceptibilities of Melbourne, that the Capital should 
not be within 100 miles of Sydney. This made a “ bush Capital ” inevitable, for none 
of the other towns of New South Wales were ever seriously in the running. 

After its members had made innumerable tours of inspection, the Federal 
Parliament decided upon the site which is now officially known as Canberra, and 
within the past two or three years a serious start has been made with the survey and 
construction. Canberra (with the emphasis on the “ n ” and the “r’s ” slurred lightly 
over, as is customary with aboriginal terminals) has many of the qualities essential 
for the building of a beautiful city. The area is roughly 900 square miles, and its 
elevation above sea level is about 2,000 feet, which is sufficient to give it a 
cool invigorating climate. The mean annual temperature is about 55 degrees, the 
Fahr. records at the neighbouring town of Queanbeyan for the past ten years ranging 
from 11 degrees to 104. In winter freezing point is frequently reached, while in summer 
hot days are almost invariably followed by cool nights. The annual rainfall is about 
21 inches, which equals or exceeds the fall at St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Madrid, 
Berlin, Paris and many other famous cities. On the catchment areas of rivers which 
traverse the site the fall is much heavier, and consequently there will be no trouble 
in providing Canberra with an abundance of fresh water. The country is sharply 
undulating, and in places even mountainous. It is not rough enough to give trouble 
to the engineer or inconvenience to the traveller, while its rolling surface greatly 
enhances its beauty and will add to the picturesque appearance of the city, 
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and 929 from Brisbane. It is close to the centre of Australia’s present population, and, 
although as time goes on the balance will probably be removed further north, it will 
always approximate to a representative position. In handing over the area to the 
Federal Government New South Wales also agreed to grant an area of two square miles 
at Jervis Bay, where the Commonwealth proposes to establish a naval base. The State 
also permits the Commonwealth to build and control a railway from Jervis Bay to 
Canberra, a distance of 96 miles, and to draw upon the waters of certain rivers out- 
side its boundaries. In addition to this, New South Wales has agreed to co-operate 
in the linking up of the State railways with the Federal city. Already a route has 
been selected for the railway to Jervis Bay, and at an early date a naval college will 
be established there. 

One of the most interesting things about Canberra is that it is situated inland, 

and in this respect it will differ from almost every city of importance in Australia. 
With the exception of two or three towns which were established by the gold-mining 
industry in Victoria and Western Australia, all of Australia’s cities are along the 
seaboard. It certainly cannot be said that Canberra, located as it is within 70 or 
80 miles of the Pacific Ocean, deserves the name of an “inland city ” ; but still it is 
sufficiently removed from the coast to insure for it characteristics distinctive from 
other Australian centres of population. Perhaps it may appear early to assume that 
Canberra will ever be a populous city. Those who believe an artificially created 
“bush Capital ” to be a national mistake assert that the site will never contain more 
than a series of Parliament Houses, government offices, partially occupied homes 
of members of Parliament, and other official and semi-official residences. This, how- 
ever, will probably prove to be an error, for, while it is true that the south-east corner 
of New South Wales (in which the area is situated) is at the present time but sparsely 
populated, there is reason for believing that it will one day maintain some millions 
of people. The locality is inferior to other areas in New South Wales, but it is 
favoured by a good rainfall and, as the richer land becomes occupied, it will in its 
turn receive more attention from home-seekers. Further than that, Canberra might 
become the unofficial Capital of the large population which is destined to make its 
home upon the rich Riverina plains. This area embraces the Murrumbidgee irri- 
gation scheme, where the New South Wales Government is expending many millions 
of money in making water available for a wide domain of fertile soils. Irrigation 
means small farms and many settlers. The Murrumbidgee valley, it is believed, 
will at no distant date be one of the most prosperous and heavily peopled areas in the 
Commonwealth, and the social and commercial importance of Canberra will thereby 
be greatly enhanced. No one with a knowledge of the country within say 250 miles 
west of Canberra will deny that the Federal city has sound prospects reaching beyond 
mere official importance. 

The late Labour Administration presided over by Mr. Fisher made an active 
beginning with the survey of the Capital site and the building of Canberra. At present 
the area presents a scene of great industrial activity. Temporary accommodation 
is being made for large numbers of workmen and for water supply and sewerage; 
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indeed, in these directions alone considerable work is imperative before the real task 
can be properly attacked. 

In the construction of the city Australian sentiment demands that local materials 
will be used wherever possible. Some 90,000,000 bricks will be required for the 
erection of the public buildings. It is also hoped that the building stone necessary 
will be found on the territory. Prospecting is already commenced for granite and 
porphyritic rock suitable for ornamental purposes, and the outcrop indicates that 
these will be discovered in sufficient quantities. Search is also being made for sand 
and pottery for building construction ; stone for road making abounds. Already 
the first instalment of native timbers has been forwarded to Canberra, where it is 
to be seasoned before passing into use. Electric works of high power are being installed 
to assist in brick making and other purposes. The Home Affairs Department, which 
has the erection of the Capital in hand, has outlined four definite stages for the work. 
These are as follows :— 


First stage: Transport, materials, and power; country roads and bridges; railway 
connection with Goulburn-Cooma line ; brickworks, limekilns, and timber (first instalment) ; 
generation and transmission of power for construction. 

Second stage: Hydraulic engineering works outside City area. Water-supply; 
storm water drainage; sewerage outfall works; main sewer; sewerage district for 
workmen; timber (second instalment); railway bridge over the Molonglo River. ' 

Third stage: Engineering works within the City area preparatory to occupation : 
Street tunnels; power plant (permanent station and distribution); construction of 
housing for workmen; service reservoirs and impounding weir on Cotter River. 

Fourth Stage: Building construction within the City and completion of engineering 
works: Public buildings (offices for use during construction) ; gasworks ; compensating 
weir on Queanbeyan River; railway to Hall (Queanbeyan to Yass line) ; impounding 
weir on the Molonglo for ornamental water; erection of public offices and buildings; 
erection of Parliament House ; completion of city roads. 


Naturally the people of Australia hope that their Capital, aided by its beautiful 
natural position, will be one of the best of modern cities in the world. If this result 
is not achieved the blame will be with the Federal authorities. Certainly 
the opportunity was unique. The Government started with a clean sheet, was not 
embarrassed by lack of funds, and had the experience of the world to draw upon. 
And yet at the very outset there arose complications which might affect the success 
of the whole project. An unfortunate difference arose between the late Minister 
for Home Affairs (Mr. King O’Malley) and some of the most notable associations 
of architects in the world, including the architects of the United Kingdom. The 
outcome of this was that, when competitive designs were invited for three prizes 
of £1,750, £750, and £500, many of the most famous architects refused to compete, 
Great Britain stood almost entirely aloof, and many Continental architects followed 
their example. Although 149 designs were submitted, and they came from prominent 
men of many countries, it cannot be said that the leading talent of the world 


participated. The complaint of those standing out was briefly that the Board 


pbointed by the Minister for Home Affairs to consider the designs was not sufficiently 
*presentative of the world’s best architecture and engineering. The Board comprised 
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Mr. J. M. Coane, licensed surveyor of Melbourne, Mr. J. A. Smith, a Melbourne engineer, 
and Mr. J. Kirkpatrick, a Sydney architect. The first prize was awarded to Mr 
Walter Burley Griffin (Chicago), the second to Mr. Eliel Saarinen (Finland), and 
the third to D. Alf. Agache (France), so the Board was at least under no suspicion 
of having given undue preference to members of the profession in Australia. 

Although these prizes were awarded, the Board was unable to recommend the 
adoption of any of the designs, and submitted to the Minister a plan of its own, which 
has since been approved. In the words of the report “ This plan incorporates features 
from the premiated and the purchased designs wherever in the opinion of the Board 
such a procedure is warranted.” The report added :— 


“The dominating feature of the city is the Houses of Parliament. The site 
for those buildings must be suitably situated, commanding extensive views and 
prominently visible on approach from the surrounding country. The lay out of 
that portion of the city embracing Parliament House, the capitol and the official 
section follows broadly that expressed in the first premiated design. The Board 
has taken full advantage of the effect of the great natural features of the city 
site, and wherever possible use has been made of the principle of introducing 
public buildings and other architectural features where they may be clearly viewed 
at convenient distances from approaching strects and avenues. The Board gave 
great consideration to the location of the railway. Prospect of the city from 
approaching railways and roads has been kept in mind. Communication through 
the city from prominent outlying districts has been secured. Wherever possible 
the cardinal idea of securing sunlight to the city blocks by planning them at 
suitable angles to the meridian has been observed. 

“Some considerations guiding the location of the more important structures 
and features are as follow :— 

. “ Vice-regal residence and the prime minister’s residence, within easy access 
of Parliament House, but affording privacy and with commanding views of the 
capitol, Parliament House, the official centre and the ornamental waters. 

“ Public offices, within the official precincts of Parliament House, so as to 
facilitate administration, and architecturally to support the group of national 
buildings. 

“ Civic centre and business centre, conveniently located with respect to the 
centre railway station and the official centre ; also sheltered on its west by hills.” | 


It is expected that the work will occupy some seven or eight years, and the annual 
expenditure has been estimated at £2,000,000. When the work is in full swing about 
2,500 men will be employed, and it is estimated that during the building stage the 
population will be from 20,000 to 30,000 persons. 

, The ex-Minister for Home Affairs, who is given to indulgence in picturesque language, 
outlined the future Federal Capital in the following words: “A city which will 
be dustless, smokeless, mudless, odourless, slumless, and free from gases produced by 
manufacturing energy. The streets will be as clean as a royal bedchamber. The 
smoke will be completely consumed, and all the gases generated in the course Si 
production will be accumulated and annihilated! The railways will be electrically 
operated, buildings hermetically sealed to prevent dust, and there will be an absence 
of animals in the usages of commercial life.” 
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THE LONDON OF CANADA. 


By FREDERICK T. YEALLAND. 


THE origin, rise, and progress of a Canadian city is an oft-told story, yet ever an 
interesting one, particularly to Britons who watch the growth and are concerned 
in the welfare of His Majesty’s overseas Dominions ; and when within a man’s lifetime 
such a city is seen to grow out of a wilderness and to reach and pass its jubilee, the 
interest is considerably increased. - 

The history of London, Ontario, is much like that of other cities of the same 
province, but in its case there are features peculiar to itself. For instance, it is the 
one great city of Ontario whose position is inland, and when it is considered that it 
was not until 1853 that it secured access to the outside world by railway, the wonder 
is that it is so great as it is. 

The nineteenth century was scarcely three decades old when that sturdy Scottish 
pioneer, Peter McGregor, erected the first building, a long shack, on the site of the 
future city. Up to that time “ The Forks” (as it was then known, owing to the 
junction at that point of the north and south branches of the River Thames) was one 
vast wilderness, the haunt of the bear and the wolf and the hunting-ground of the red 
man. As far back as 1792 the first Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, Colonel 
John Graves Simcoe, had visited the spot—which has been described as a “ beautiful 
situation formed by a bend of the river, a grove of hemlock and pine, and a large 
creek ”—and so charmed was he with it that he announced his intention of making it 
the provincial capital, and but for the interference of Lord Dorchester, then Governor- 
General, he would doubtless have had his way. 

Looked at eighty years or more afterwards, it seems strange that settlement of the 
country surrounding the embryo city began before the peopling of the place itself, for 
farms were taken up and cultivation of them started some years before serious 
attention was drawn to London. But it must be remembered that in the Motherland 
Canada’s praises had been sounded mainly as an agricultural country, and that those 
people of the United Kingdom who were prevailed upon to seek their fortunes a the 
new land of promise had an eye directed to the cultivation of soil that was virgin and . 
rich. And a splendid type of men and women they were—true Britons who would 
never have left their old homes for the life of a pioneer in a wilderness but for the 
knowledge that they would maintain allegiance to the same throne and had assurance 
of the protection of the same flag. These pioneers and those who followed then” 
later on were the forbears of the Canadians of to-day, and it can with truth be said 
that the spirit of loyalty to the King and flag now so strongly characteristic of the 
people of the Dominion is hereditary. 

In 1827, or one year after McGregor’s advent, the population had increased to 
133 souls, and, London having meanwhile been chosen as the judicial headquarters of 
the district, added importance was given the place by the erection of a court-house 
which, at that time the most imposing structure to be seen within a hundred mil 
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or more, still stands to-day, serving its original purpose. The enterprise gave 
employment to a considerable number of men, and was chiefly responsible for the 
increase of population. A still greater impetus was given to the place in 1838, when 
London was made military headquarters for Western Canada. The Imperial troops 
which were to be Jocated in the place had to be provided with accommodation in the 
form of barracks, the erection of which necessitated an expenditure of a quarter of a 
million dollars. The coming of the troops and the circulation of so much money 
meant a great deal for London, which took on quite a lively appearance. In 1838 
London was created a municipality, and two years later, with a population of 2,000, 
it was raised to the dignity of a village. In 1845, the population being then 4,500, 
London suffered a serious set-back in being visited by what has since been called “ the 
great fire,” which destroyed a large number of its best buildings. But it rapidly 
recovered from the effects of the conflagration, for three years later we find it 
incorporated as a town, with 4,668 inhabitants. That year (1848) also saw the 
establishment of public schools in London; and it may be remarked, in passing, 
that in no particular has London kept better pace with other Canadian cities than in 
` the matter of education. The first decennial census, published in 1852, showed the 
population to have jumped to over 7,000, and two years later a population of 10,000 
brought incorporation as a city. 

Of course all this did not come to pass without interesting experiences and trying 
hardships on the part of the pioneers. In those days home-making in Canada was 
not what it is to-day. The home-seeker came first and the railway many long 
years afterwards ; now the scene is shifted hundreds of miles west, and it is the railway 
that blazes the trail. In order to reach London many a man, on arriving from 
England and after being towed in a push-boat from Montreal to Kingston, walked 
from the latter place, by stages always wearying, a distance of 300 miles. 
Now the immigrant can ride in a comfortable railway coach all the way from 
Quebec or Halifax to the place where he intends making his future home, 
whether in Ontario or one of the Western provinces. The former was the 
experience of Thomas Carling, father of the late Sir John Carling, for many 
years London’s foremost citizen and representative in Parliament. The elder Carling 
was a Yorkshireman and came to Canada in 1818, the son being born ten years later 
in London township, a few miles from the city. John Carling was an ardent Imperialist 
and at the same time a sturdy Canadian. He sat in the Canadian Parliament years 
„before Confederation, and held portfolios in several Dominion cabinets. The con- 
summation of Confederation found him not only a member of the Federal Parliament, 
but of the Provincial Legislature and of the first Ontario cabinet. Sir John 
had his pioneer experiences, and delighted to relate them to his friends. He 
could tell how a man could secure one hundred acres of Crown land by 
clearing a certain number of acres and erecting a house, and on payment of £8 
secure a patent at any time afterwards; how the early settlers helped one another 
in their clearing and building work; of the difficulty of securing a wife, first because 


of the dearth of eligible young women, and, second, because of the entire absence of © 
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clergy and scarcity of magistrates, the latter having authority to perform the 

marriage ceremony. Before a magistrate could be induced to act in such a 
y matter it was necessary to put up notices in three different public places, so that 
anyone passing might know that a certain couple were to be married on a certain 
date, and that any person knowing just cause or impediment might intervene, 
People made their own shoes, the material for clothing and the clothing itself 
in those days. There were few horses and no carriages, and it was no 
uncommon thing for a man and his wife to be seen going to London market on 
horseback, the wife sitting behind the husband, and carrying their baskets of butter 
and eggs. Sir John, by whom much of the city’s early history has been handed 
down to the present generation, also had vivid recollection of an incident that created 
a great deal of interest in England at the time—the commotion occasioned in Canada 
owing to Lord Elgin, the Governor-General, signing the unpopular Rebels’ Indemnity 
Bill, passed after the close of the trouble of 1837. It is a matter of written history 
how his Lordship was mobbed in the streets of Montreal, but less is known of some 
of the subsequent events. Lord Elgin, in order to allay the excitement, which was 
exceedingly high in Upper Canada, determined to tour that province and meet the — 
people face to face, and show them he was not the tyrant they evidently believed 
him to be. The trip was of course made by carriage, and as he neared London pre- 
parations began for his reception. The municipal council, as a loyal body, regarded 
his Lordship as the Queen’s representative in Canada and that alone, and determined 
to make his welcome as hearty as possible. With that object in view the people were 
urged to decorate the exteriors of their homes, and the council had elaborate triumphal 
arches erected at the more central street intersections. But the people were not to 
be calmed by such means; their indignation over their fancied wrong knew no 
bounds, and a certain section of the community threatened to cause serious 
trouble when the Governor arrived. In order to avoid this the more sober-minded 
element formed a committee to go out to meet his Lordship, whom they encountered 
some ten miles out. Mr. Carling was spokesman of the party, and urged the 
Governor not to venture into London, as the people were in an ugly mood. Lord 
Elgin smiled quietly, and said he was determined to carry out his programme ; 
that while he had no doubt of the good intentions of the deputation, he had too 
high an opinion of Britons to believe the people would condemn him unheard. ~~ 
And so he pushed on to London, where he drove over instead of under the arches r 
(these having been razed by a lawless mob during the night) and through crowds of ; 
silent people to the place where he was to speak—the window of the largest building ie 
in the village. The community had turned out en masse to hear, many to hoot, ie 
and a few, perhaps, to riot. But so cool and calm was the demeanour of the 
Governor, and so convincing his argument, that he was not half through his 
address before the entire crowd joined in the cheering. These few reminiscences — 
of one who, up to his death less than two years ago, was known as London's “ grand — 
old man,” are given in order that the reader may form an idea of what life in London 
= in the early days was like. 
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Tt will be seen there was little of “ boom” or leaps and bounds about London’s 
growth; rather was it of the steady, substantial, and come-to-stay character. Since 
incorporation as a city the population has increased each year, and when the last 
government census was taken, in 1911, London had 46,300 souls within its ‘borders. 
Since then, however, populous suburbs have been annexed to the city, increasing the 
population by some 5,000 or 6,000. 

It may prove of interest to note here how great is the preponderance of people 
of British origin in the population of London. From the beginning of things it 
was the Briton who sought a home there, and ever since it has been England, Ireland, 
and Scotland that have suffered loss that the London of Canada might gain. A 
bulletin dealing with the “ origin of the people,” issued by the Census Department 
at Ottawa this year, shows that while persons of British origin constituted 
54:07 per cent. of the total population of the Dominion in 1911, London’s percentage 
was close on 91. Of the 46,300 of total population 42,119 were of British origin. 
Persons of English origin come first with 24,060, of Irish 9,990, Scottish 7,818, while 
251 are classed as “ others.” Of the 4,181 persons of foreign origin 1,561 came from 
Germany, and it is but fair to say they make most excellent citizens. To sum up this 
phase of the matter, there is no more British, no more loyal spot in all His Majesty’s 
Dominions than the City of London in Canada. 

As regards municipal assessment—and there is no surer indication of a city’s 
prosperity—the growth of London has been even more marked. During the ten years 
ending 1907 the total assessment of the city increased $6,057,197, and the last five 
years have seen a still greater increase, for London has been enjoying a goodly share of 
the prosperity which has been general throughout the country. At the present time 
London is experiencing the nearest approach to a boom in its history, land values 
having gone up fully fifty per cent. It is on its unexcelled transportation facilities that 
London depends to hold the proud position of the industrial and commercial centre of 
Western Ontario. The city is on the main lines of the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Pacific Railways, and a railway of its own, running twenty-three miles south to Lake 
Erie, gives it connection not only with the great inland water routes, but with 
three other trunk lines of railway—the Michigan Central, the Pére Marquette, 
and the Wabash. The net result of all this is to make London unequalled as a 
distributing point. Every day of the year sees approximately 100 passenger and 
200 freight trains enter and leave the city. With such unrivalled facilities London 
enjoys as low freight rates to Manitoba and the West as Toronto and Montreal. 
freight shipped from London overnight reaches Toronto next morning, and Montreal 
within forty-eight hours. With such advantages it is little wonder London has 
forged to the front as an industrial and commercial centre. * F Pt 

In 1857, three years after incorporation, London’s leading industries were two 
breweries, a wagon factory, and a chair factory. To-day there are about 250 factories, 
covering over a hundred different lines and giving employment to about 15,000 people. 
These factories have for some time been running at full capacity ; from time to time 

many of them have been enlarged, while each year sees their number added to, 
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London stands second among Ontario cities as a wholesale centre. All the various 
branches of trade are covered, and new firms are constantly coming in. The buildings 
occupied by many of these wholesalers would be a credit to any city on the Continent: 
Retail stores may be counted by the score, and they are conducted by up-to-date 
business men. 

No less than ten chartered banks have branches in London. The total sub- 
scribed capital of these banks is close on $60,000,000. Besides these banks there 
are six savings and loan companies. The electric street railway service is one of 
the best in the country. The city, being in what is known as the “ hydro-electric 
zone,” gets its power and lighting from Niagara Falls, more than 100 miles distant, 
at a cost of about 50 per cent. below what was paid when the business was in the 
hands of a private company. 

As an educational centre London is in a fine position. Here are found the Western 
University, with complete medical, arts, and divinity departments, and a provincial 
normal school for the training of teachers. There is also the Provincial Institute of 
Public Health, the largest collegiate institute in the province, with over 1,000 pupils, 
while distributed throughout the city are eighteen graded schools. To these must be 
added a splendid Roman Catholic convent and eight separate schools, besides 
schools of music and business colleges conducted as private enterprises. The 
Roman Catholic body has just now under contemplation the erection of a great 
seminary. The public library, with over 80,000 well-selected volumes, is not the 
least among the educational institutions. All the religious denominations are 
represented. 

The pioneers of London must have been a humorous lot of people or have been 
addicted to spells of home-sickness, else they would not have carried the duplication 
of names to the extent they did. Who but a joker or one dreaming of home would 
have thought of naming the future city London, or the little river that runs by it 
the Thames? But they did not stop at that. They gave us St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Blackfriars Bridge, Westminster, Kensington, Covent Garden, Piccadilly, Oxford and 
Regent Streets, and one publican, some forty years ago, went so far as to name his 
little inn on the Westminster side of the river Westminster Abbey. 

The London of Canada is certainly a delightful place in which to live. In the 
first place it is a healthy city ; in fact, there is no place in Canada more so. This is 
mainly attributable to the purity of the water supply. The city covers an area of 
over 6,000 acres, with 133 miles of broad, well-paved streets, bordered with cement 
sidewalks. The business streets present a metropolitan appearance, while residential 


_ Streets are famous for their magnificent mansions, their spacious lawns and boulevards, 


and beautiful shade trees. Three parks afford delightful breathing spots, while 
Springbank Park, a few miles west of the city, and Port Stanley, accessible by either 
steam or trolley, are resorts which in summer time are the delight of the people. 
It is well policed, well protected from fire, and in every way a twentieth-century 


Canadian city. Best of all, its citizens are a healthy, prosperous, loyal, and happy — 


People, 
f 
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ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE EMPIRE DAY DINNERS OVERSEAS, 


TuEsE dinners, both within and without the Empire, have been highly successful 
this year and there is evidence that next year they will be more numerous and even 
more successful. 

At Melbourne there was a most successful gathering, reported to be “the best 
dinner ever given in Melbourne,” the success being largely due to Mr. Petherick, 
Hon. Corresponding Secretary. The Lord Mayor presided, and Lord Denman, the 
Governor-General, gave the toast of “ United Empire” in an interesting speech. 
Sir John Fuller, Governor of Victoria, proposed “The Royal Colonial Institute” and 
spoke in high terms of the work being accomplished by it. In his speech he men- 
tioned that there were in Australasia 800 Fellows out of the total number (about 8,000) 
on the roll of the Institute, and he referred to the interesting fact that the Institute’s 
first savings were in Victorian Debentures, and that its property was now worth 
£100,000. Most unfortunately several Fellows were unavoidably prevented from 
attending, amongst them Mr. Deakin, who had been ordered away by his medical 
adviser. 

At Sydney the dinner, under the presidency of Sir George Strickland, was well 
attended, the number of guests being about fifty. There were present the Lord Mayor, 
the Chief Justice, and Sir George King-Hall, the Admiral on the Station. The speeches 
throughout, which struck a patriotic note, were of a high level of excellency. 
Reference has already been made to some of the speeches on this occasion. 

The inaugural dinner of the Royal Colonial Institute at Trinidad was given at 
Government House under the presidency, and at the invitation, of the Governor, Sir 
George R. Le Hunte. Every Fellow in Trinidad, with one exception, was present. 
The toast of “The Royal Colonial Institute” was given by the oldest Fellow, Mr. Justice 
Swan, and by Mr. Carmody, the Hon. Corresponding Secretary. 

At the Pretoria dinner forty were present, and a much larger attendance is 
‘expected next year. 

At Seychelles the dinner was at Government House under the presidency of 
the Governor, Colonel C. R. M. O’Brien, who gave an excellent address on the aims, 
objects, and advantages of the Institute. There were sixteen present, a good 
proportion out of the small community at Seychelles. “ I always circulate the Journal 
to non-Fellows ”’ is a comment of the Governor in connection with the proceedings. 
jn At the Northern Rhodesia dinner there were seventy-five present, and next year 
a considerably larger number is certain—the Fellows in Northern Rhodesia being 
enthusiastic supporters of the Institute, and Colonel A. St. Hill Gibbons, the Hon. 
Corresponding Secretary, being unfailing in his efforts to promote our interests and 
extend our membership. 

The dinner at the Falkland Islands, under the presidency of Mr. W. L. Allardyce, 
the Governor, was a remarkable event, there being present no less than ten Fellows 
and one lady Associate out of a total of twenty-seven. “I don’t believe that one-third 
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of the Fellows in the Old Country sat down to dinner!” is the commentary of 
the Governor. The objects and aims of the Institute were fully explained and 
reciprocal greetings were exchanged, not merely with the parent Institute in London, 
but with Buenos Aires—which constituted a new precedent at these functions. Mr. 
Allardyce referred in his speech to the many important questions dealt with by the 
Royal Colonial Institute—amongst these emigration, trade and industry, local and 
Imperial defence, and matters like the Panama Canal, which had recently been 
visited by the Editor of the Institute Journal. 

At Guatemala the banquet, organised by our most able and energetic Corresponding 
Secretary, Captain G. W. R. Jenkins, was an unqualified success. Guatemala, it 
may be mentioned, holds the record of Fellowship as regards the number of Fellows 
compared with the total of British subjects in the local community, there being no 
less than eighty Fellows out of a total population of 120 British subjects! The local 
branch has produced an excellent Year Book, showing its organisation and setting 
forth admirably the aims and objects of the Institute, and giving a list of local Fellows. 
The whole organisation of this branch and the business-like and artistic manner in 
which the Year Book has been prepared are deserving of the very highest credit. 
A local institute, library, trade committee, and city luncheons (on the pattern of 
those carried out in London by the Royal Colonial Institute) are contemplated. 
“There is a vast sphere of Imperial influence as yet untouched among the loyal Britons 
outside the Empire, and I see no such way of securing their help as that open to the 
Institute,” writes our Hon. Corresponding Secretary. It is to be hoped that other 
British communities in foreign lands will follow the example set by Guatemala, 

Buenos Aires.—The Argentina dinner was an unparalleled success, no fewer 
than 135 Fellows being present on the occasion. The dinner was under the presidency 
of Sir Reginald Tower, the British Minister, who has done so much for the Royal 
Colonial Institute and for the British community generally. The speeches throughout 
were on a high level and the proceedings most enthusiastic throughout. The success 
of this dinner, and the great progress made in the membership of the Institute in 
Argentina are mainly due to the invaluable work done by our able and energetic 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. William Warden. The report of this dinner, with a 
leader from one of the two local British papers, was reprinted and distributed on 
both coasts by the local Committee, and with admirable effect. 

Greetings from Overseas.—Greetings were sent to London by cable from gatherings 
within and without the Empire; amongst these Melbourne, Sydney, Canterbury 
(N.Z.), Carnarvon (Cape Province), Buenos Aires, Seychelles, Falkland Talande; 
Ceylon, Pretoria, Durban, Trinidad, and the Bahamas. Finally, the President, 
Earl Grey, received from Toronto the following inspiring message: “3,200 uniformed 
cadets marching past to-day; success to Royal Colonial Institute dinner to-night ; 
and we all wish you were with us here for Empire Day.” 
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ROUND THE EMPIRE: MONTHLY NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Forestry Convention.—The fifteenth annual convention of the Forestry Association 
was to meet in July at Winnipeg. Statistics placed before the Association showed 
that Canada is cutting 100 board feet per acre yearly, or a total of eight billion, 
and that fires are annually destroying timber valued at from fifty to two hundred 
million dollars. The total forest area is estimated to contain six hundred billion 
board feet of merchantable timber, worth perhaps ten billion dollars. Among 
the problems discussed was that of the reforestation of Western Ontario and the 
prairie provinces, particularly those lands whose only profitable crop can never be 
anything but timber. The best methods of creating and conserving prairie forest 
reserves, for supplying timber for settlers, will also receive consideration. 


Postal Progress.—Mr. Pelletier’s bill to establish a parcels post for Canada may 
have to stand over until next session, it having been opposed on the grounds that it 
does not fix the rates of postage. Its purpose was to give authority for the Govern- 
ment to establish the service without waiting until the officials of the department had 
completed the schedules of rates and other particulars upon which they are working. 
Mr. Pelletier reports great progress in the rural mail service. ‘The number of rural 

routes in use when the present Government came into office has been doubled, while 

) the number of delivery boxes has been increased from 16,000 to 55,000 and will be further 

| increased to nearly 72,000 when those already authorised are installed. Hitherto the em- 
ployees in the postal service have been inadequately paid. Government has decided to 
increase the pay of postmen and mail clerks, and, as soon as circumstances permit, 
the pay of postmasters will be raised. 


Western Grain Growers.—The policy of relieving the congestion at the Great 
Lakes by erecting inland grain elevators in Western Canada is already taking practical 
effect. The erection of two large elevators at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon will be 
begun immediately. At an carly date a great “transfer elevator” will be placed 
on the Pacific coast in view of the westward flow of grain certain to follow the 
opening of the Panama Canal. The Government will also erect an elevator at Port 
Nelson to be ready for the opening of the new Hudson Bay route. Two storage 
elevators are also projected for Alberta. This policy will do much to relieve tho 
pressure under which Western farmers have suflered hitherto, and should prove a 
great stimulus to Western prosperity. 


Georgian Bay Canal.—Before proceeding with the construction of the Georgian 
Bay Canal—the feasibility of which from the engincering standpoint is admitted— 
the Government has decided to inquire, probably by a commission, into the commercial 
aspect of the undertaking. In the meantime, half a million dollars have been voted 
to develop the French River, which would be a portion of the Georgian Bay Canal, 
and would have an independent value of its own. The cost of this initial project 
will be covered by the water power it develops. There is a growing feeling that 
this important waterway must be constructed at an early date to prevent Canadian 
trade being diverted to the Erie Canal, now being deepened by the State of New 
York. Not the least important benefit resulting from the projected canal would be 
the stimulus given to the coalfields of Wastern Canada. 


Decline of British Exports.—The report of Mr. ©. Hamilton Wickes, British 
Trade Commissioner for Canada, shows that while imports into Canada from the 
United Kingdom have risen considerably during the last fifteen years, they have not 
kept pace with the expansion in the total value of imports from all countries. Whereas i 
there was a falling off in the United Kingdom’s share of the total imports entered as 
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dutiable between 1897 and 1913, and an even greater decline in tho caso of imports 
entered free, the United States improved their position in imports of both classes, 
The decrease in Britain’s share of dutiable imports is principally due to a decline 
in her trade in iron, steel, and other metals, and machines and machinery. This has 
been gradual and consistent. The trade so lost to Britain has not been divided 
between a number of other countries, but has been almost entirely absorbed by the 
United States. At the same time, the Commissioner does not think the cause is any 
general increase in competition, seeing that certain individual firms of the United 
Kingdom have within the last three or four years not only taken their share of the 
increased trade, but also actually secured trade which formerly went to the States. 
Mr. Wickes thinks that the increased British trade in the dry goods and grocery lines 
is due in part to individual British manufacturers coming themselves or sending a 
skilled representative to investigate the requirements and conditions in the Dominion, 
and then setting themselves to supply the want; and to the attitude of Canadian 
importers, who have been quick to appreciate the advantage accruing from the 
preferential tariff on British goods. In Canada there is a strong dislike of the middle-man. 
One reason why British manufacturers have failed to secure their share of the Canadian 
imported trade is that so few British houses have felt it worth while to start cffices 
in centres like Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg to handle the trade between the two 
countries. This is contrary to the custom of the American manufacturer who has 
built up his trade in oversea markets everywhere by sending representatives to. study 
the conditions and then opening a branch office, 


AUSTRALIA, 


Trade : Growth of Imports.—Australia is increasing her capacity for taking in 
return larger quantities of goods produced in other parts. Amongst the items which 
accounted for last year’s increase in imports was sugar, which amounted to £1,189,763, 
or an increase of £785,289 over 191]. Imports of barley, maize, and oats together 
amounted to £725,813 against £64,486 for 1911, or an increase of £661,327; while 
potatoes were imported to the value of £163,249 against £1,881. Thus the reduced 
production of sugar, barley, maize, oats, and potatoes within Australia (in consequence 
of the somewhat unfavourable season) resulted in an additional importation of £1.607,984 
under these headings. ‘The next great heading which shows increase is that of apparel, 
textiles, and manufactured fibres (including bags and sacks), which amounted to 
£19,495,762, against £17,840,496 for 1911, the increase being £1,655,266. The increases 
shown by the details in this instance are said to be partly due to the demand outrunning the 
capacity of the Australian manufacturers, this being especially evident if comparison 
is made with three or four years ago. A more important increase is that in metal goods 
and machinery. Metals partly manufactured amounted to £1,424,261, against £1,169,509 ; 
while machines and machinery and other manufactures of metal amounted to £16,985,089, 
against £14,211,581 for 1911. 


The Northern Territory ; Government Scheme.—By advancing money to “eligible 
settlers to enable them to overcome the initial difficulties of land settlement in the Territory, 
(the value of which is much questioned) the Government claims to be doing something sub- 
stantial to courage the development of this long-neglected region. The advances—not 
to exceed £800 for any one settler—are to be for land clearing, purchasing implements, 
and stocking holdings. Fencing or other material may be advanced to a settler as 
well as implements, the cost to be a debt added to settler’s other obligations. For the 
first five years the settler is to pay four per cent. interest annually; afterwards the 


advance is to be paid by twenty-five yearly instalments, together with four per cent. — 
on the balance, paid within a month after the due date. lf any instalment of principal 


and interest remains unpaid for three months the Board may treat the w 
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adyance and interest as being immediately repayable. If a yearly instalment, or any 
part of it, is unpaid within thirty days after it becomes due the Board may recover 
the amount by distress and sale of goods and chattels, or by action in a court, 


New South Wales: Railway Construction.—Until a few years ago the complaint 
against Australia was that it was too fond of borrowing. To-day it is sometimes said that 
Australians are lacking in enterprise; that, if they wish to increase their rate of progress, 
they must spend more money on developmental works. A good deal is being done, 
seemingly, in New South Wales, a State rich in agricultural and other resources; 
two new lines of railway, to cost £3,500,000, have recently been authorised and 
a turther £2,000,000 will be spent to complete lines under construction, and other 
lines are receiving consideration. Most of these railways traverse country reported 
to be adapted for close farming settlement. Evidently New South Wales is making 
an effort to make its territory attractive for the emigrant. 


SOUTH ArRIca. 


Citrus Growing.—The fitness of certain portions of the country for growing citrus 
fruit on a large scale is said to have been proved. ‘The excellence of South African 
lemons and oranges, the prolific yield of the orchards, and the demand at high prices 
for the products of South African orchards have, it is claimed, been fully demonstrated 
on commercial lines. At the time of the year when South African citrus orchards 
are yielding, most orchards outside South Africa are non-productive. This, moreover, 
happens to be the European summer, when citrus fruit is most in demand; so that 
the London market alone can take as much high-grade citrus fruit, at top prices, 
as South Africa can produce for many years. In other countries land worked under 
climatic and labour conditions less favourable than those of South Africa has for 
citrus growing fetched high prices; improved virgin land for citrus (it is reported) 
may be obtained in South Africa for from £2 to £6 per acre. So enormous has been 
the appreciation of citrus land outside South Africa, and so easily is land obtainable 
in the latter country, that those who have the necessary capital, and who use the 


land properly, may hope to reap good returns. 


Johannesburg Valuation.—The valuation of Johannesburg for the present year 
has been officially announced at nearly £33,000,000, which shows an increase of 
£2,250,000 on the previous year. 


Zululand Railway Extension.—The inclusion in the railway extension proposals 
of a short standard gauge line from the present main line to Eshowe, the old capital 
of Zululand, is announced. ‘The line will traverse the Ginginhlovu battle-field, which 
still bears indications of the struggle with Cetewayo’s hordes, and will, it is hoped, be 
the means of tapping a rapidly developing sugar area of great potentiality. Eshowe 
is at present served by a motor service. 


The Witwatersrand Gold Fields.—In the course of a lecture before the South African 
ational Society, Sir Lionel Phillips stated that since the gold fields were discovered 
they had produced £359,000,000. He did not think the end of the present century 
would see the exhaustion of the fields. Of the £37,000,000 worth of gold produced 
during 1912, roughly £30,000,000 sterling was distributed in the country. 


Trade.—The total imports into the Union during the past four months of the 
present year amounted to £13,759,556 as compared with £13,319,194 for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. Exports, including gold and diamonds, amounted 
to £23,188,833 as compared with £19,661,513 in 1912. All the staple industries (apart 
from mining) are responsible for considerable increases, 
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Camel Post.—The post in the Gordonia district of the Cape Province is car‘ied 
across the Kalahari district by relays of camels. Three heifers have been born during 
the year, making fifteen camels owned by the Postal Department. The accuracy with 
which the animals travel to scheduled time under all weather conditions is said to. 
be remarkable. 


Ostrich Feathers.—Ostrich feathers were exported from the Union during the 
first four months of the year to the value of £1,034,969, compared with £836,923 in 
1912. 


Sugar Lectureship.—Subscriptions to the amount of £550 per annum for three 
years have been promised by sugar planters in Natal for the establishment of a 
Lectureship at the Durham Technical College. 


National Botanical Garden.—The Government of the Union has offered to set 
aside the greater portion of the Kirstenbosch farm near Cape Town for the purposes 
of a National Botanical Garden; to contribute £1,000 per annum for upkeep, and 
£2,500 for the erection of a house for a director and a small laboratory. This offer 
of the Government is provisional, a considerable augmentation of these funds from 
private or municipal sources being necessary before the scheme can be undertaken. 


Industrial Schools.—A beginning has already been made, by means of private 
philanthropic enterprise, in the establishment of a number of industrial schools through- 
out Cape Colony. ‘There are eight in existence at the present time—five for boys and 
three for girls—while two more are now in course of construction. It is proposed, 
says the Cape Times, not only to increase the Government assistance to institutions 
maintained by churches and other philanthropic bodies, but also to give power to 
establish “industrial institutes’? out of provincial funds, and to hand them over for 
management to the local School Boards. It is intended to start one or two such 
schools each year, the first to be in the neighbourhood of Knysna. The authorities 
are agreed that much can be done to solve the “poor white” problem by providing 
for the younger generation an education which shall fit them for a place in the 
economic system of the country. It will be the aim of the Industrial Schools to give 
a practical training for some definite employment, and to instil a sense of discipline, 
which will help to counteract the deplorable lack of adaptability existing among 
the poorer classes of the white population in South Africa. ae 
Africander Live Stock for Cuba.—Considerable interest has been taken in the E 
recent shipment of live stock to Cuba, the sight of cattle leaving this country RE BAe 
America being an unusual one. ‘The experiment is being made by Sir William va n 
Horne, who owns a large ranch near Santiago, his intention being to cross Africander gh 
bulls with American cows and vice versa. the same course being adopted in the case ta 
of the Basuto mares and stallions. By doing this he hopes to obtain the bone aay: 
= size of the American stock, coupled with the well-known endurance and stamina of 
the pure-bred Africander stock. peor 
Damaged American Corn in South Africa.—A considerable quantity of ma 
from the United States has been imported into Natal since the beginning of 
year, to mect the shortage in the home production caused by drought durin 
latter part of 1912. According to the “Consular and ‘Trade Reports,” some 4,050 
have been received at Durban, almost all in a badly damaged condition. — 
have lost on the transaction and are complaining bitterly of the poor quali 
grain, which appears to have been packed in a very moist condition, there 
it to heat and mould en route. The Government standard of inspect 
= tequires that maize for export shall not contain more than twelve per | 
and these conditions have been proved to be satisfactory for shi 
> tropics, Obviously no such standard was fixed for the 
trade has suffered a blow from which it will be ‘slow | to 3 
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_2Cotton Growing in Cape Province.—The cotton growing experiments carried 
on in the Porterville district have so far produced no very conclusive results, owing 
to the abnormal conditions which have prevailed since the enterprise was first started. 
In spite of this, however, there appears to be considerable tracts of lands admirably 
suited to the cultivation of cotton, which may yet become a valuable South African 
yroduct. 


2 


West AFRICA. 


Yellow Fever.—The outbreaks of yellow fever in 1910 and 1911 have now been 
reported upon, and Sir Robert Boyce has pointed out several significant facts. In 
1910 he visited Sierra Leone, where his investigations lead him to believe that the 
disease was endemic in Freetown. It appears that the first cases of the outbreak 
of that year occurred among the Syrian tribes, and not among the natives, who may 
be immune. He noted that on the Gold Coast the common mosquito is par excellence 
the yellow fever carrier, and suggested that in the past the apparently deadly character 
of the West African malaria arose from the fact that the disease now known as yellow 
fever was confused with and included in it. In the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main this confusion continued for a long time. The report contains medical details, 
and a synopsis of sixty-four cases. 


INDIA. 


Prosperity of Karachi.—A remarkable increase in the trade of the port of Karachi 
is recorded in the “Consular Reports” for the calendar year 1912. Imports show an 
advance in value of about four per cent. over the best previous figure, and the exports 
of Indian produce were nearly one-third Jarger than ever before. Agricultural conditiont 
were good, large crops being the rule, while short crops elsewhere put up the markes 
prices. Owing to a favourable monsoon, the acreage under cotton cultivation has 
increased, and the yield of cotton and also of oil seeds is expected to be unusually 
large this year. The Karachi Port Trust shared in the general prosperity. ‘This was 
chiefly brought about by the heavy increase in the export trade. 


Forests in Assam.—The Forest Department of Assam is now pursuing a progressive 
policy. The province has a very valuable asset in its forests, but, before full benefit 
can be derived from them, heavy expenditure is necessary for roads and buildings to 
facilitate working and to make them accessible to traders. Under present conditions 
the Department is unable to compete in. price with the timber from other provinces, 
so that the local railways are forced to obtain their sleepers from Burma and the 
Central Provinces. These supplies are rapidly becoming scarce and prices are rising, 
so that, unless new sources are opened up, the railways will be obliged to have 
recourse to metal sleepers. 


Weights and Measures.—The multitudinous tables of weights and measures in 
„use in India are unusually puzzling to countries using the metric system, and it is 
satisfactory to learn from a statement in the Englishman, that the Government pro- 
pose to devise a scheme for regulating, and, if possible, unifying the various systems. 
The task will not be an easy one, as every presidency and province has its own 


system. 


Retirement of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson.—In bidding farewell to Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson India is losing, prematurely, a Finance Minister whom it would 
gladly have retained for more than the allotted span. He took up his duties at 4 
time when the prestige of the Finance Department was at a low ebb, but to-day he 
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leaves India better prepared than at any period in history to meet financial emergencies- 
should they arise. His budgets have shown a consistent disregard for the easy path, 
and a keen perception of the economic and political needs of the country whose 
interests he has worked so hard to forward. A farewell dinner was given by His 2 
Excellency the Viceroy, who, in proposing Sir Guy’s health, referred in appreciative 
terms to the personal sacrifice he was making in retiring before his term of office 
expired, so that his successor might have time to settle down before the dificult 
work of preparing the budget began. His Excellency added that he was losing a p 
colleague whose financial administration had been attended with signal success. On 

the following evening Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson was entertained by his Indian friends, 

and he took this opportunity of speaking somewhat freely on Indian affairs, He 
counselled patience and confidence in the intentions of the British Government, and x 
added that he had no hesitation in saying that the Legislative Council to-day bears 
the most favourable comparison with the best analogous assemblies in other countries, 
while it is conspicuous for a single-minded desire to further the interests of the Indian 
Empire. 


CEYLON. 


Market for Apples.—A firm of apple merchants in Washington (U.S.A.) intends 
to establish agencies in Colombo, Singapore, Calcutta, and Hong Kong for the sale of 
American apples. Shipments will be made during the months of November, December, ee 
and January, when no Australian apples are on the Ceylon market. This project has oa 
called forth an interesting letter from an old Ceylonese who says he can remember > ro 
the time, many years ago, when the only apples brought to Ceylon came from the 
United States. They used to arrive every six months in sailing vessels, the apple j 
| barrels being packed in huge blocks of ice. He adds that the fruit was fresher and 
more tempting in appearance and in flavour than the Australian consigaments of 
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West INDIES. 


Trade of Barbadoes.—The total trade of Barbadoes for 1912 represented 
increase of $26,078 over the previous year. ‘The “Consular Report” predicts t 
the trade returns for this year will show a small decrease, especially in the exports 
of products and manufactures. ‘Lhe sugar crop is not expected to exceed two- 
of an average crop in quantity, owing to the severe drought in 1912, but the 


: E ; 
prevailing so far this season are above the average. 


7 


ZANZIBAR. 


Loet a 


Transference.—The responsibility for the government and adm 
Zanzibar and Pemba has passed from the Foreign Office to the Col 
arrangement that is obviously both economical and convenient consi 
connection between these islands and the East African Protectorate. It 

bered that they formed part of the area originally comprised in the 
British East Africa Company, but when, eight years ago, the Colonial 
= Tesponsible for the mainland Protectorates, the Islands remained unde 
the Foreign Office. As centres of commerce they have suffered consi 
development of Aden and the East African ports, but they posse 

nd export trade, a large proportion of which is carried on with 1 

Office will find a good field for its activities in í 
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REVIEWS. 
THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE EMPIRE: AN APOLOGY. 


Tux ‘title-page of Dr. Gray’s book on “The Public Schools and the Empire” * sets 
forth that he was formerly Exhibitioner of Winchester College; Scholar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Westminster School; Head Master of Louth 
Grammar School; Head Master of Bradfield College for twenty years; a member of 
the Moseley Educational Commission to the United States; and President of the 
Educational Science section of the British Association in 1909: so that we need not 
to be further told that he was secretary to the Royal Commission on Taxation, British 
Columbia (1911), and writer of the Budget Speech, British Columbia (1912), to recognise 
that here is an authority whom one approaches with feelings of confidence and of 
respect. 

And yet the effect of the book—upon one reader at any rate—has been to call 
forth a spirit of protest and opposition, which not even the sense of his own inferiority 
can wholly silence. In spite of his dislike of compulsory Greek, Dr. Gray is profuse 
in Classical tags; we may confront him, therefore, with the words pide dyav. If his 
indictment had been drawn up in tones of less querulous hyperbole, or if he had 
shown any attempt to understand the case of his adversaries, he would have been 
far more likely to secure converts. 

To make good my criticism I shall deal in some detail with Dr. Gray’s arguments, 
In the first place there is an introductory chapter, addressed “to the parents of Eng- 
land’s sons,” the burden of which is the ominous signs around us of national deteriora- 
tion, the suggestion being that such national deterioration is mainly, or largely, due 
to the vicious system of our public school education. Now that there is much to 
disquiet the thoughtful in the England of to-day is obvious to all of us. But are 
these symptoms peculiar to England? I should have thought that the difference 
between the Berlin of 1870 and the Berlin of to-day was greater than anything England 
could show; and that in New York the changes brought about in the last forty 
years were still more startling. The truth is that the dangers created by the power 
and irresponsibility of wealth are present throughout the civilised world, and are 
assuredly not peculiar to our own country. - 

But, granting that here in England there is much which is serious in the signs of 
the times, we do not necessarily arrive at the conclusion that it is our public schools 
which are at fault. Personally I should be prepared to contend that our public schools 
are making a gallant stand against many of these latter-day tendencies. Surely it 
is not in these places, where compulsory football or cricket are bone of the bone and 
flesh of the flesh, that the idea is encouraged of “ 100,000 people sitting and shouting, 
while twenty-two athletes go through astonishingly agile performances with head and 
arm and leg”; similarly, if politicians are afraid to approach the democracy with an 
assertion of the duty of national service, it is not the classes reared in the public 
schools of whom they are afraid. In order to make good his dislike of these institu- 
tions, Dr. Gray employs arguments which, I confess, seem to me a little fantastic. 
Thus we all know that, up to the present time, the picked men from our public 
schools and universities have chosen a career in the Home or Indian Civil Service, 
have gone to the Bar, or have taken to the higher branches of teaching. When & 
public-school man, without any special reason for such choice, has gone to one of 
the Dominions, it has too often been because, being a failure at home, he has sought 
a field in a new world, where wits are at least as keen and competition as severe, 
as they are at home. No doubt this is in its way deplorable; and all honour is 

owing to men like Dr. Gray and Dr. Parkin who have sought to find a remedy. 


* The Public Schools and the Empire. By Herbert Branston Gray. D.D. 8vo. Pp. xx-374 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1913. 26 oz.—6s. y Se 
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But this obvious explanation of the reason why public-school men have succeeded 
in India and have sometimes failed in Canada does not commend itself to Dr. Gray. 
; His explanation is that the English public-school system, because of its “ feudalistic ? 
character, may give good results in fitting men “to govern the affairs of countries 
inhabited by people of inferior civilisation”; that “they do passably, if less con- 
spicuously, well when appointed to manage provinces populated by races which, 
though superior in abstract thought to the governing race and not inferior in culture, 
have yet for centuries been held in subjection under British rule.” But, “when the 
traveller leaves India and East and West Africa, and treads the shores of Australia 
and Canada,” then “there is a very different tale to tell. The truth is forced upon 
him very strongly, at times very painfully, that the English boy, as he emerges from 
the crucible of the public-school laboratory, is generally a more conspicuous failure— 
especially at first—in those new discovered continents, than he has proved himself 
to be a conspicuous success in dealing with lower or more submissive races in the wilds 
of Africa or in the plains of India”; the reason being that “stern-featured men, who 
are continually fighting nature at the edge of a wilderness, . . . wil not brook the airs 
and affectations and languid graces and soft-hued tones which are appropriate enough 
in the lilies of the field.’ After this we are not surprised to hear that the old story 
of “no English need apply” is once more trotted out, to our discomfiture and shame; 
the inference being that the English thus ostracised are young gentlemen warbling 
in Latin elegiacs! (By the way the one settlement which was mainly founded by 
English public-school men had no reason to blush for its founders—Canterbury in 
New Zealand having been started by such people in the old days, when Modern Sides of 
Public Schools were not known, and when an arid and illogical grammar reigned supreme.) 
Heaven forbid that we should take the line that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds! No doubt the Anglo-Saxon has generally a good conceit of himself, and 
when conceit is the companion of ignorance its owner will soon make himself a laughing- 
stock in a new environment. But, with some knowledge of Canadians, Australians and 
Americans, I am ready to affirm to the death that one chip of the old Anglo-Saxon 


block is not a greater sinner in this respect than are his fellows; and when ho is m 
told that “ the ordinary insular Englishman is not liked either in tho Commonwealth A 
or in the great Dominion beyond the seas” the average Australian or Canadian would # 


at once reply—if he took after Dr. Gray—error versalur in generalibus; unless, indeed, — E 
a stress be laid on the word “insular” which would mako the statement a mere = 
platitude. a 
Dangerous as is an attitude of blind self-glorification, there are dangers no He ; 
connected with the opposite tendency. No little harm was done to British trade by tho : 
reckless statements regarding dead or dying industries, which by the way Dr. Gray seems — 
to echo; similarly real mischief may ensue if British public schools are taken in Be 
Dominions at Dr. Gray’s valuation. Inasmuch, then, as this book treats only of one 
side of the question, it may be permissible to put before the readers of U. ; 
Emprre the other side of the shield. Dr. Gray prefers the day-school to the boar f 
school. No doubt, from the purely intellectual point of view, not a little may be said EOE 
this preference; but as a preparation for after lifo I have no doubt but that trojan 
of a big boarding-school is infinitely more useful. Dr. Gray is dreadfully exercised ove: 
the ascendency of Latin and Greek. I confess that what a boy learns seoms to me a seco 
ary matter; the important thing is how he learns it. Tf he acquires tho discip 
study, the power of concentration, of working at high pressure, and if he h 
_ abilities, he will soon show them in a new field of knowledge. If he has not, th 
I think, is that he should as a matter of course leave school at sev 
through a course of manual and practical training with a view to a 
air. No doubt the public school system is not suited to those who 
attention. Its weak point is the size of the forms. _ Here, eS) 
ols, it is the cost, not prejudice, which bars the 
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why boys from so-called crammers can sometimes surpass boys from the public school 
army class. 

Dr. Gray’s chief reason for preferring the natural sciences to the classics or history 
as the main subject of study must be given in his own words: “He who has been 
taught to observe and test natural phenomena is continually bringing the region of the 
unknown into the region of the known, and therefore the range of his ideas is being 
continually expanded. The humanist, on the other hand, derives his conceptions from 
the prescriptions of authority, which, however elevating, are confined to the necessarily 
limited horizon of the great thinkers of the past, and therefore have a tendency 
towards creating similar limitations in the horizon of the modern student. 

“The study of history tends to produce similar, though wider, results. History is 
a record of continued oscillation between domination and subservience. But there is 
no permanent conquest, and consequently the general idea of the emancipation of the man 
from the fetters of his human environment is not thereby inculcated. On the con- 
trary, while the pursuit of naturalistic studies reveals a perpetual series of victories 
of man over nature and suggests independence, the humanistic student gradually 
imbibes the principles of subservience. 

“No doubt the latter spirit conforms more easily to the semi-monastic principles 
on which the public school is governed.... The ‘humanist’ is a conformist: the 
‘naturalist’ is a reformer. ‘Law’ to the former is the categorical imperative; 
‘law’ to the latter is the categorical indicative.” 

I have given this passage in full because it is a good example of Dr. Gray’s method 

of argument. But theories, however beautiful, are vain unless they correspond to 
experience, and what does experience teach on this subject? If the argument means 
anything it means this—that men, trained mainly in the methods of the natural 
sciences, will be Liberals, and men, trained mainly in the humanities, will be conser- 
vatives. But what, in fact, we find is that the great majority of medical men are 
Conservatives; whilst, if you were to poll the younger tutors for the Greats School 
at Oxford, I should be surprised if five out of ten were not Fabians, or, at any rate, 
Radicals with socialist leanings. In truth it is temperament, far more than systems of 
education, which explains a man’s belief. Take the case of two of the most eminent 
scientific men of the nineteenth century. If ever scientific methods could kill 
prejudices, you might have expected it in the case of Tyndall and Huxley. Tyndall 
was a friend of my mother and, as a boy, I saw something of him. He was in him- 
self a warm-hearted and impulsive Irishman; and, if he were alive now, would, 
I expect, be writing fierce letters offering to shoulder a musket on behalf of Ulster. 
I only know Huxley from his writings; but who can say that, when Mr. Gladstone was 
in question, he preserved the cool judgment of the dispassionate philosopher? Doubt- 
less different studies suit different minds, and to make a great deal of natural science 
and mathematics a sine qua non of a liberal education would be to condemn many of us to 
dwell in the wilderness. Personally I am no believer in compulsory Greek; but, if, 
as Dr. Gray says, the amount of Greek required for Responsions can be acquired in 
a month—{three months is the time usually stated)—it is not quite clear how its 
existence can be the complete barrier it is represented against the throwing open 
cof Oxford and Cambridge to the democracy. I should not venture to put forward 
my own opinion, but I may be allowed to say that, quite recently, one of the most 
successful and brilliant of English lawyers, himself in politics a strong Radical, told 
me that he considered the Oxford Greats School as good a training as could be got for the 
practical work of after life. ; 

But while much more may be said for public schools on the intellectual side 

than would be gathered from Dr. Gray’s criticisms, it is because, on the physical side, 
they are still, in a sense, hard masters in a soft age that they can best be justified. 
A distinguished Frenchman wrote recently a book on British Burma wherein he 
pointed out the superiority of British Colonies in the Tropics to those of other nations, 
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f so far as the health of their officials was concerned. The reason he recognised to 
be the manner in which the Englishman, in the hottest climate, insists upon physical 
exercise. ‘This is largely the result of the public school tradition; the man would 
s not feel that he was playing the game, unless he was literally playing games. The 
superior person may smile at the childishness of taking such things seriously; but, 
if the result be the preservation of health, and, as in the army, the fostering of 
camaraderie between officers and men, then wisdom is justified of her children. 
Another count in Dr. Gray’s indictment of our public schools is that they encourage 
the spirit of competition, and are therefore unchristian and subversive of bodily health. 
But he never really meets the argument that, in a world based on competition. the 
man who starts in life without a preliminary training in the system is severely 
handicapped in the race. We may all, however, agree that competition should not 
begin too early; though, knowing as I do the after-caveers of many youthful prodigies, 
I confess to some scepticism as to the subsequent wreckage of body and mind, of 
which the system is accused. ‘Dr. Gray might have noticed the curious state o 
things at Eton, where, during the first years, competition reigns supreme, but, when 
once the boy has become one of the first hundred, henceforth he moves automatically, 
unable by industry or by brilliance to better his place. 
We have seen what is Dr. Gray’s opinion of our public schools: Oxford and Cambridge 
he deems in a yet more hopeless case, only to be saved from the burning by the strong 
| hand of a masterful State. The Colleges must be made to disgorge in favour of the 
University, and Greek and Latin must yield the pride of place to more profitable 
studies. Now that much needs mending may be freely admitted. But apart from 
the much-quoted case of compulsory Greek (concerning which on the last occasion it was, 
I believe, lay rather than clerical votes that barred the way), obstacles for reform 
lie much more in the critical temper of the various believers in reform than in a 
blind opposition to it in the abstract. The difficulties in the way of government 
where the party system is absent show themselves conspicuously. Whatever may 
have prevailed in the past, serene self-satisfaction is assuredly not the attribute of 
the Oxford of to-day. The vague yearnings after. socialism, to be found amongst 
the younger tutors and the more thoughtful and clever undergraduates, tell of uneasy 
consciences and of a restless dissatisfaction with things as they are. But though 
Oxford, and no doubt also Cambridge, may require reform, they need not accept 
meckly all the hard things here said of them. If Oxford were the hopeless failure 
it is here represented, how came it that last October there were some forty Canadians 
amongst its alumni? How comes it that a distinguished Canadian Professor, having 
already entrusted one son to Oxford, proposes this autumn to entrust it with two 
more? Why is it that Americans in increasing numbers flock to its shrine? If 
Oxford be hide-bound in prejudices, how comes it that, more even than any modern 
university, she has given help and leading to the Workers’ Education Movement ? 
If the undergraduates are the narrow-minded snobs Dr. Gray seems to suppose them, 
how comes it that they have given a welcome at the Union Debates to tho workmen — 
d from Ruskin College ? : : ae 
The space at my command is exhausted, whilst much remains to be said. us : 
| 


should have liked to comment on the use of authorities by which men like “Professor,” 


Ruskin are used for certain purposes, when they would have joined in their condemn aaa 
tion much more than is here attacked. As a final instance of Dr. Gray's metho 
let me adduce one instance relating to the one subject on which I can claim a | 
knowledge. Dr. Gray writes: “It is needless to multiply instances lof 2 
ignorance and incapacity] but Canada will not easily forget the circumstanc 
1845-6 in which tho delimitation of her boundary-line was brought about, 
huge slice of territory was flung away for something less than a mess of 
_ If Dr. Gray is referring to the Ashburton Treaty of 1842 he wi noy 
Serious Canadian historian to agree with his assertion. If he is 
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Boundary Settlement of 1846, I am not aware that any one, out of Bedlam, is of 
opinion that British North America ought now to be in possession of the States of 
Washington and ,Oregon. Once more and for the last time, to imitate the writer’s own 
methods, we may say: Ab uno disce omnes. H. E. EGERTON. 


CANADA: A GERMAN VIEW.* 


Tus important work is the tenth volume of “ Probleme der Weltwirtschaft,” a series of 
volumes on economic questions published under the editorship of Professor B. Harms of 
Kiel University. Although the work has been written “ to order,” it yet, as far as Germany 
is concerned, fills a gap of long standing, for till the publication of this book nothing of im- 
portance has been published in Germany on Canadian economic questions. Without offering 
us anything original on the subject, Dr. Fleck can yet lay claim to having produced an 
exhaustive monograph on his subject. It is somewhat regrettable that he bases much of 
his evidence on Sehring’s antiquated ‘‘ Landwirtschaftliche Konkurrenz Nordamerikas,” 
but all German writers on North American economics seem to revolve around that old classic 
like moths round a candle, and none have been bold or able enough to break the spell. 

Dr. Fleck’s sources are very complete, especially as regards economic works. We miss, 
however, reference under this title to “ Industrial Canada.” Two facts strike one as extremely 
regrettable, the lack of an index which makes the work almost valueless for reference purposes, 
and its publication before the final issue of all the figures of the 1911 census which can hardly 
be complete before the end of 1914. This means that the book under discussion will not long 
be able to lay claim to being up-to-date in its figures, and leaves us chiefly stranded in 1901. 
The distribution of subjects and material is excellent. 

On p. iii we are informed that up to now Canadian economic literature has met with 
little attention. This applies to German publications, but not to those of England and 
France. We would remind the author of Grigg’s reports (he includes them in his list of 
works), of Porritt’s “ Sixty Years of Protection in Canada,” Field’s “ Capital Investments 
in Canada” (1911), Buchanan’s “ The Relations of the Industry of Canada with the United 
States,” Hawke’s “ American Enterprise in Canada” (1910), Chavigny’s “Le Canada 
Economique ” (1907), Kennedy’s “ New Canada, etc.” (1907), Bouchette’s “ Études Sociales 
et Economiques, etc.” (1905), Lucas (“ Canada,” III., 1911), and the innumerable essays 
in Canadian, American and British monthly periodicals, all dealing with a subject of com- 
paratively recent importance. Nor can we agree to the statement (p. iv) that there is a lack 
of literature on Canadian matters in Europe. Dr. Fleck would have done well to pay the 
British Museum and the Royal Colonial Institute libraries a visit. 

On p. 9 we read that barren grounds are rocks ; p. 10, Athabasca is mentioned as a district 
still in existence ; p. 11, Coastranges for Coast Range. Surely the author has not studied the 
question of the navigability of the Hudson Bay if he expresses the opinion that the scheme is 
not practicable. Are the temperature figures on pp. 12 and 13 Celsius or Fahrenheit ? The 
statements about climate on pp. 13 and 15 are contradictory. 

It is an error (p. 18) to speak of a chain of French settlements between Acadia and 
Louisiana (Chapter, Period before 1785). To the west of Montreal there were a few solitary 
trade and mission posts, and between the Great Lakes and the mouth of the Mississippi a 
few miserable block-houses several hundred miles apart (St. Joseph, Crevecoucr, St. Louis, 
and Prudhomme); the only one of importance was Fort Duquesne. ‘There never was & 
question of “crushing the English by the French.” ‘There was an attempt made to keep 
English settlements from penetrating to the west, but it was an unsuccessful attempt. 

The rôle played by French-Canadians in the American War of Independence is presented 
too favourably on pp. 20-21. The French-Canadian was either indifferent or openly hostile 
to the English at the time in question. 


* Kanada: Volkwirtschaftliche Grundlagen und weltwirtschaftliche Beziehungen. By Dr. Anton 


Fleck. Large 8vo. Pp. xiv-367, map. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. M. 13. 
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Canada’s population at the time of the conquest could not have exceeded 65,000; there =| 
can be no question of 90,000-100,000 (p. 37). E 

The only “race question” in Canada is found in French and English rivalry, and not 
(p. 53) in the various foreign elements of the west who became British in less than a generation. 
_ To quote Siegfried in this connection (“ Le Canada, les deux Races”) is misleading, and 
J makes one wonder if Dr. Fleck has read that classic work on the subject. 

We note various errors in figures, (e.g. p. 94), the winter-wheat area of Alberta in 1909 
was 102,167 acres, not $1,000; in 1910, 142,487, not 98,000. There can be no suggestion of 
a diminishing winter-wheat area. Between 1909 and 1910 it increased by 40 per cent. In 
1911 the figures were 200,000 acres; in 1912—not a good year by the way—161,000 acres. 

Page 131 is somewhat confusing for those not well-versed in Canadian geography, in ag i 
far as Puget Sound is mentioned in connection with British Columbian fisheries. Nor is it 
correct to confound Canadian and Newfoundland fisheries. We note (p. 132) that Dr. Fleck 
is not aware that the American Fishery Dispute is settled. 

Chapter XVII. is devoted to the railways of Canada. It does not give the Canadian 


Ta 


s Pacific Railway’s rôle in creating a united Canada sufficient credit. i 
. The chapter (pp. 338-362) dealing with the development of Canadian commercial relations a 


to the United States is both instructive and interesting. Dr. Fleck betrays an excellent 
knowledge of this complicated question and the accompanying tariff problems. He is mis- 
taken, however (p. 352), when he speaks about the English tariff reformers having protested 


against Canada’s proposed action in 1911. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s motion on February 9, k 
1911, was not suggestive of a “ change of the Canadian-American treaty ”—such a notion 5 
: is ridiculous. His words were: “The persistent refusal of your Majesty's Government to i 


modify the fiscal system of the country is imperilling the advantages at present derived by 
British commerce from the Preference granted by your Majesty's Dominions overseas, etc.” 
| The author has not considered the influence of Senator Clark’s speech in February 1911, in 
connection with the Reciprocity Bill. 
| In his concluding remarks Dr. Fleck writes: “The danger of Canada’s being absorbed 
with her small population by the mighty economic unit the United States with her 100 million 
inhabitants should always be a warning to Canada not to enter into a connection with that E 
l country beyond certain set limits.” Indeed, it were well if we in Europe would remember 
f Errol Bouchettes’ * words: “ L’intérét et le devoir manifeste de l’Europe est de favoriser le 
dévelopment en Amérique d’une puissance qui deviendra le contrepoids des Etas-Unis.” Pr 
Dr. Fleck’s book is very readable; such blemishes as occur are pardonable in a work of $ 
such magnitude. He writes objectively and displays much skill in the arrangement of his P 
material. The publishers are to be congratulated on the good print, paper, and gen , 
. get-up of the work. Lovis Has. 


THE AUSTRALIAN NAVY. 


speak very highly of this work when it was published. Fortunately Mr. I 
maintains in “‘ Flagships Three”? + the high literary standard then attain 
_ charming and apparently effortless narrative he relates tho story of the 
progress of the Royal Australian Navy, commencing his story in thoso fa: 
When Viking men and Viking ships wero laying the foundations of Brit 
The first of the three flagships which are the theme of Mr. Bean’ 
_ the museum at Christiania. It was dug out of the K 
__* Etudes Sociales et Bconomiques sur le Canada (Montreal, 19 


p. | Flagships Three. By O. E. W. Bean. Post 8vo. Pp. xvi 
Rivers, Ltd. 1913. 22 oz . i 
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where it had lain for a thousand years: the burial-shroud of some long-forgotten 
Viking hero in whom Mr. Bean recognises the prototype of our race. He takes us 
to tho cradle of the English people, the home of the Smiths, the Billings, and the 
Harlings, where English-sounding place names are common, and where the streets are 
full of English faces and English frames. “The English and Germans are fairly 
alike,” says Mr. Bean, “but as a rule you can tell a German from an Englishman 
at sight. You cannot tell a Dane at sight from an Englishman or an Australian; 
nor can you tell a Frisian; nor generally, a Swede or Norwegian. If you hear any 
of them talking but do not catch the words, you will swear they are talking 
English.” Here, at the back of the Frisian Islands and along the coasts of the true 
Scandinavia, Mr. Bean, with a fine sense of historic fitness, seeks and finds the germ 
of the Royal Australian Navy. It was no accident that more than a thousand years 
after the English had settled on our coasts Englishmen seized and occupied a new 
land in the southern seas whose destiny is on the ocean and whose defence is the 
waves of the Pacific. Getting into the swing of his narrative Mr. Bean takes us 
upon the second of his three flagships—the well-known but somewhat antiquated H.M.S. 
Powerful which for so long carried the flag in southern waters. With a keen sense 
of the romantic interest attached to the working and ‘‘evolutions’’ of a modern 
battleship, Mr. Bean describes the incidents of a voyage upon the Powerful, in a 
wealth of picturesque and striking detail that at once lifts his narrative to the forefront 
of stories of the sea. 

Of the third dagship, H.M.A.S. Australia and the navy she represents, Mr. Bean 
has much to say. It will be remembered that he foretold the coming of the Australian 
Navy some years ago when the question of Australian Naval Defence was in the 
melting-pot and the policy of a local navy was by no means accepted either in England 
or Australia. It is pleasing to see how many of Mr. Bean’s views have since been 
realised and that only one of his prophecies has yet to be fulfilled. ‘‘It was opined,” 
writes Mr. Bean, that the “ Australian fleet in the Pacific, when it came to business, 
would be found to need some advanced base considerably nearer to the scene of 
probable action than any port in Australasia—which is four thousand miles or so from 
the nearest probable rival. Although one seems to sce many good reasons for this, 
it must be admitted that their force—if they have any—is not generally realised as 
yet. But that forecast may stand.” Certainly Mr. Bean has good grounds for his 
opinion now that Australia has definitely entered upon the sea-ways and is translating 
into action the old Viking instincts inherited through a thousand years of British 
history. It is interesting to read his opinion of the Australian seamen. ‘‘ You want 
to know if the Australian seaman is like the American,” writes Mr. Bean, “I should 
say not. I should say that whenever he gets alongside a British seaman his one object 
is to show himself a smarter man. I should say that, so far from resembling the 
Americans, the Australian seamen are at the opposite pole in many ways. So far 
from showing any disinclination to remain in the service, the thing I have chiefly 
noticed in them is that they are constantly ambitious to rise in the service.” It may 
be said in conclusion that “Flagships Three” is in its own way a notable book. It 
is the first literary fruits of the new naval policy in the South Pacific. It represents 
fll that is best in Australian nationalism. Itis written with great charm. Above 
all the author shows that the Australians have inherited the true English instinct of 
sea-power and are prepared to take their part in upholding the honour of the flag in 
the southern seas; 


IN OLD MADRASPATAM. 
{aouex Madras is not the earliest settlement of the English in India, it possesses 


n peculiar interest as constituting, with the exception of a piece of ground obtained 


jn 1626 at Armagon where a small fort was built, their first territorial acquisition 
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in Hindustan. It is, moreover, the oldest of the three presidential cities, and for 
some time it was the only fortified stronghold belonging to the East India Company. 
The three volumes, in the Indian Record Series, entitled “ Vestiges of Old Madras,” * 
contain a fascinating record of the history of the city from the founding of Fort 
St. George in 1640 to the opening year of the nineteenth century. In the preparation 
of this important contribution to the history of India, Lieutenant-Colonel Love has 
consulted a mass of documents preserved at Madras and in the India Office and has 
made use of papers which have been published by Mr. Talboys Wheeler, the Rev. 
George Penny, Mr. William Foster, and other writers. His book is, however, 
substantially new, for much of what has already been issued deals with specific periods 
and does not cover, in the comprehensive manner followed by the author, the general 
history of Fort St. George. Fortunately the archives relating to Madras, although 
lacking in certain periods, are, certainly after the year 1678, singularly complete, 
and they form a mine of rich historical information from which Colonel Love has 
been able to produce a work of uncommon and romantic interest. As we turn over 
its pages we are translated to a period of action and adventure vastly different from 
the dull and prosaic routine of to-day, when men and manners, viewed through the 
vista of past years, seem more picturesque, more romantic, and more human. Doubtless 
the illusion, for illusion it is, has been heightened by the retention of the curious phraseology 
and spelling of the documents, in which a happy phrase or quaint expression acts 
as a key to the wealth of romance enshrined in the faded and cramped handwriting. 
By dividing his book into periods, and grouping, so far as has been possible, definite 
subjects together, Colonel Love has made it much more interesting for the general reader 
and has preserved, at the same time, its value for the historical student. 

Wandering in the streets and by-ways of old Madras we are ushered into a land 
of great ceremony, where rank was more important than wealth, though as a rule 
both were combined in the same person. The symbol of authority, the roundel or 
umbrella held by an attendant over the head of an official of importance, was only — 
allowed to “members of this Councell, those that have formerly been in that quality, q 
Chiefs of Factorys, Commanders of the shipps out of England, and the Chaplaine”* 
and was to be used by “no women below the degree of Factors wives, and Ensignes zs 
wives.” The Governor, we find, “has as much respect paid him at his going abroad 
as a sovereign Prince. The guards are drawn out, the drums beat as he passes 
by; and fifty or sixty armed blacks run before him, and some of the likeliest young 
fellows he can pick out of the European soldiers run by the side of the palanquin 
he is carried in, armed with blunderbusses. A numerous train of servants also, and 
the country musick attend him, and with their harsh untuneable trumpets give notic 
of his march . . . He has two Union flags carry’d before him, and country music 
enough to frighten a stranger into a belief the men were mad. Two Dubashes 
attend to cool him with fans and drive away the flies that otherwise would moles E 
him.” Truly the Governor in those days represented la force majeure and was ready 
enough to show his power by means of ample display. On important festivals, 
such as the 5th of November, Christmas Day, Easter Day, St. George's Day, : 
the day “of our King’s Birth and Returne,” there were fired “ three volleys of s 
shott and then great gunns.. . alsoe wine and arrack was given to the ga 
It is pleasant in these days of national revivals to read of St. George’s Day 
kept as a festival. On Sundays. the chaplains apparently had everything their 
way and there was also much parade in the matter of dress, for “both the 
and souldiers in the fort shall on every Sabbath day weare English apparel 


admonition that was apparently necessary in view of the prevailing pe 


a * Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640-1800: Traced from the East India Company’ 
at Fort St. George and the India Office, and from Other Sources. 

(Indian Record Series.) 4 vols. Svo. Portraits, Plans, and 
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native dress, or at least thin white clothes. “Though in their own houses,” says 
Salmon writing in 1704, “they are as thinly clothed as possible, yet when they come 
to church it is always in the European dress; and when I was there, full wigs 
happening to be in the fashion, every time a man visited the church he lost some 
ounces by perspiration.” Then, as now, il fallait souffrir pour élre religieux. Although 
the chaplains were not supposed to look after anything but their own and the spiritual 
welfare of the garrison they sometimes managed to secure a tidy competency. “The 
company allow the two ministers or chaplains of the fort £100 per annum and a house,” 
writes Salmon, “how they manage it is a mystery to me, for they are not suffered 
to trade openly, and yet frequently lay up several thousand pounds; one of them 
particularly I knew who hoarded up money enough to purchase a bishoprick and 
sit in the English House of Lords at his return.” This was the Rev. John Evans, 
who accompanied Charnock to Madras in 1689, was dismissed in the following June 
for private trading, and was subsequently rewarded with the bishopric of Bangor. 
Punishment by promotion was not, however, the general rule. In 1677 it was stated 
that “the officers doe punish the soldyers for drunkenes, by the wooden horse, 
the iron jacket, neck and heels, etc.” ‘The wooden horse consisted of a lofty 
frame on four legs, which supported a gabled top made of planks. The culprit was 
perched on the sharp ridge with a musket slung to each foot to give him a firm seat. 
The punishment of “rideing the horse”? was consequently greatly dreaded, but was 
searcely worse than the neck and heels punishment, when the victim was securely 
tied, chin in contact with knees, and remained so trussed until his offence was expiated. 
But the worst punishment of all seems to have been the loss of one or both ears. 
In 1709 three men were ordered to be “‘whipt round the Town, stand three severall 
days in the Pillory from 10 to 12, and the last day to have their ears cuit off”— 
a truly vile punishment which was sometimes commuted by the payment of a substantial 
fine. Where breaches of military discipline were not concerned Europeans seem to 
have been let off lightly—perhaps because their numbers were too few to permit of 
constant resource to the pillory or whipping post. In the early days the population belonged 
mainly to the official and military classes. and the arrival in 1678 of three friendless 
maiden ladies who by some mysterious means had reached Madras in one of the 
company’s ships, caused much tribulation to the authorities for “having neither, 
relations nor recommendations to any person in this place and being in a low condition 
and not able to maintaine themselves it was resolyed to allow them 40 fanams per 
mensem for their maintenance soe long as they remaine unmarryed.” Fortunately 
the derelict maidens soon obtained suitable spouses and helped to swell the civil 
population of the settlement. It would be casy to multiply instances giving a human 
touch to these interesting volumes. Apart entirely from their historic value, which 
is great, they preserve a picture of by-gone manners and customs that cannot fail 
to amuse and instruct. Not only is Colonel Love to be congratulated on the able 
way in which he has performed the difficult task of selection, but he is also fortunate 
in the co-operation of his publishers, for “ Vestiges of Old Madras ” is excellently illustrated 
by reproductions of old engravings and portraits and is accompanied by a separate 
volume containing a well-compiled and most useful index. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
(By the LIBRARIAN, R.C.I.) 


Mills, J. Saxon.—The Panama Canal: A History and Description of the Enterprise. 8vo. 
Portraits and Ilust. Loudon: T. Nelson & Sons. 1913. 18 oz.—2s. 


Although books on the Panama Canal are being issued from the press every month wè 
welcome this historical and descriptive account. Its moderate price places it within 
: h of all, and is contains a great deal of well-arranged and well-selected information 


Here i ppoially appeals to those who do not require lengthy descriptions or a mass o 
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stodgy detail. Mr. Saxon Mills commences with an historical account of projects) for cutting 
a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, starting with the plan of Alvaro de Saavedra 
Ceron, a cousin of Cortez, and a companion of Balboa, that picturesque hero of adventure 
who strode so dramatically into the waters of the Pacific on September 25, 1513. This 
is followed by an account of the various treaties, the gigantic French failure to construct 
a waterway between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and the plans and work of construction 
carried out by the American Government. To British readers one of the most suggestive 
chapters is that dealing with the probable effect of the Canal upon the commerce and future 
political history of the British Empire—a feature which Mr. Saxon Mills rightly states to 
have been inadequately noticed by writers upon this subject. Mr. Mills lays stress upon 
its effect on the future of British Columbia and the West Indies. “Probably no single 
country inthe world, certainly no portion of the British Empire,” he says, “stands to gain 
so tremendously from the opening of the Canal as British Columbia,” whilst the West Indies 
“will feel at once the throb of a new life and interest when the Canal is thrown open 
to the world’s traffic.’ Mr. Mills, in common with all who realise the vast changes that 
the opening of the Canal will bring about, states that “the West Indies need organisation 
and combination in order to be able to take the new opportunity by the forelock.” This is 
a suggestive and opportune book and should be read by those who want something more 
informing than mere description and something less stodgy than official reports and statistics. 


James, Winifred.—T'he Mulberry Tree. 8vo. Pp. xl-281. Illust. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1913. 2S0z.—7s. 6d. 


Miss Winifred James has the happy faculty of writing pleasing little word-pictures with 
a dainty lightness of touch. She writes of places and persons as though they existed in 
some far-away ethereal world of her own. Readers in search of a guide to the West Indies 
will not turn to the pages of “The Mulberry Tree.” Miss James's book is reserved for 
those who are able for a brief spell to wander in the irresponsible company of the authoress, 
to sco people and things just as she sees them, and to bask in the sunshine of desultory 
chatter. It is a pleasant experience and perhaps the reader learns in reality more than 
if he had attempted to assimilate the correct and staid information conveyed by more 
pretentious books. ‘The Mulberry Tree” contains the record of a holiday in tho West 
Indies, spent much in the fashion of the butterfly wandering from flower to flower—a lazy 
irresponsible idle, journey which amuses and does not eneryate. Although we miss many 
things, we see others in a new light and always through tinted spectacles. 


Munro, James.—Canada (1535—Present Day). Post. Svo. Pp. viii-120. London: G. Bell & 

Sons. 1913. ls 

One of the useful English History Source Books containing a number of carefully selected 
quotations from historical and other works illustrating the history of Canada. Mr. Munro, 
who is Lecturer in Colonial and Indian history in the University of Edinburgh, has performed 
& most difficult task in a most creditable manner. In a book of this nature it 1s quite 
as important to know what to reject as what to select, and tho passages supplied by Mr. 
Munro in all cases illustrate an important phase of Canadian history. 


Cessari, Guido.—L’Ordinamento Giuridico delle Societé Coloniali. Svo. Pp. 128. Roma: 
Unione Arti Grafiche, Via Panisperna 231. 1913. 


Dr. Cessari examines tho laws and regulations governing the establishment and working 
not only of companies like the British North Borneo Company and the British South africa 
Company but of other commercial corporations in the colonies of European nations a 
book deals with the colonial companies of England, France, Germany, and Italy an 


be useful to students of this subject. A few typographical errors should be corrected in 
a new edition. 


Burt Alfred Leroy.—Imperial Architects: Being an Account of Proposals in the Direction of a 
Closer Imperial Union, made previous to the Opening of the First Colonial Conte sf 
1887. Post Svo. Pp. vi-228. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 1913. l£ oz— 3s. Od. 


. The story of? projects for the closer union of the British Empire is naturally divided 
into two RA Me, Burt, a Canadian Rhodes scholar, describes the principal plans 
produced prior to the disruption of the Empire in 1776 and those which were the outcome 
of the revival which followed, in the early seventies, the period of laissez-faire in Im rial 
politics. As an introduction to this important subject Mr. Burt’s monograph \ bo 
exceedingly useful. Occasionally, however, Mr. Burt apparently fails to recognise the 
importance of certain proposals or their bearing upon current Imperialism. For instance, 
What he terms “the most curious proposal of all,”—that contained in a book published 


in 1775 and ontitled “ American Independence the Interest and Glory of Great Poa pat 
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singularly in accord with the opinions of a certain school of Imperialists of the present 
day, who look for some form of permanent alliance between the component parts of the 
Empire rather than a federation of the whole. The author of this plan wished to “consider 
the American governments like that of Ireland, as sister kingdoms,” and he desired “to 
cement a lasting union with them as between the separate branches of one great family. 
By making them independent of our will and pleasure,’’ continued the author, “we shall 
render them effectually dependent upon our influence. By means of a parliamentary 
declaration of their independence and a national league with them, we may, but by no 
other means can, effectually promote and secure on a right basis the mutual prosperity 
of both countries.” Examined in its details this plan presents many difficulties—but we 
are hardly disposed to consider with Mr. Burt, that its “fundamental errors would have 
prevented it being taken seriously.” On the contrary the author of the proposal seems to 
have been gifted with a statesmanlike and perhaps prophetic insight into the real basis 
of modern Imperialism. Mr. Burt’s book is an able review of the subject. He deals 
with plans for closer union from the historical rather than from the critical point of view. 


Noctes Orientales: Being a Selection of Essays read before the Straits Philosophical Society between 
the years 1893 and 1910. Post Svo. Pp. ili-352. Portrait. Singapore: Kelly & Walsh. 
1913. 21s. 


The Straits Philosophical Society was founded in the year 1893. The members of the 
Society were limited to fifteen in number, all of whom undertook to read an essay in turn 
upon any subject selected by themselves in literature, science, or art. Some of these 
essays have been reprinted in the present volume and they form an interesting and valuable 
introduction to the seventeen volumes which yet remain unprinted. The essays in this 
selection are of a high standard. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“The Britannic Question.”*»—Two points in Professor Egerton’s review of my 
little book I am impelled to challenge, the one in fairness to myself, the other as 
a matter of wider interest. 

Professor Egerton finds that I give “a version of the views of Imperial federationists 
which they will rightly resent as a travesty.’ Having been at pains to understand 
the federalist view—of which, moreover, I was originally an adherent—I am loth to 
think that I have so utterly failed to do it justice. In the chapter which I devote 
to it I show, by citing its leading exponents in 1892 and 1911, how it has remained 
substantially the same for twenty years, and I proceed to examine it not merely 
critically but with a desire to help it out of its own difficulties—e.g. in respect of 
“ ascendency,” finance, and Irish Home Rule—if that is possible. In what particulars 
is my version a travesty ? 

Proceeding to quote, from another chapter, my analysis of the Imperialist instinct 
in Conservatism and Liberalism respectively, Professor Egerton asks, “is it the fact 
that the Imperial federationist is the instinctive Conservative?” and adds that ‘as 
we meet him in the flesh he is often a singularly up-to-date person, with views as 
contemptuous of British ascendency as those of Mr. Jebb.” I entirely concur; but 
my argument was that the instinctive Conservative is an Imperial federationist, not 
the other way about. As they used to teach me at Oxford, all cats may be quad- 
Tupeds without all quadrupeds being cats. In several passages I have noted the 
attraction which the federalist idea has had for Liberalism, and in any case I prefaced 
my book with a warning that the distinctions about to be drawn were “ nowhere 
hard and fast” but should be taken as wide generalisations only. Of course, anyone 
is entitled to the opinion that my account of Conservatism is a travesty, but that 
is another matter. I found Conservatism to connote an instinct of government, which 

in England has expressed itself in hostility to the Colonial nationalism which fosters 
autonomy in national defence as in everything else. That hostility is no longer £o 


invariable or unyielding as it used to be; but I think that my generalisation Was — 
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justified by the recent tone of the Conservative press on the Canadian naval question, 
which was often just that of the old “ ascendency.” 

To turn to the point of wider interest. Professor Egerton observes, of projects of 
Imperial union generally, that so far the subject has been discussed among the upper 
and middle classes only, and “the democracy, which is our master, still remains 
ignorant or indifferent.” Surely this is not true of Britannic Alliance. The two 
postulates of that system are the Imperial Conference, which is its incipient political 
organ, and economic Preference, as the means both to unity in foreign policy and 
to mutual-aid-in-living generally. The first is already established, with universal 
consent. The second has already been instituted and confirmed by the electorate, ` 
in all the States excepting Newfoundland and Britain. In this country the policy 
was enthusiastically endorsed by the representative delegations at the last annual 
meeting of the Unionist party, which is the largest in the State. But something 
happened in the Colonial Office, and the Imperial Conference was found to be ham- 
strung. A wire was pulled in the party-machine, and. hey presto! the work of x 
years was overthrown in a night. No, the diffculty of Britannic Alliance is not bs 
that of converting the democracy, which is already practically accomplished, but how : 
to protect it against these hidden machinations. 3 4 

Presumably it is my strictures on those intrgiues that has prompted Professor 
Egerton to protest that “it is a mistake to be too ready to condemn with book and 
bell whoever does not accept our own particular creed of Imperialism.” There, 
however, I was condemning not opinions but political methods—methods destructive 
not merely of democracy, which is of secondary importance, but of straightforwardness 
in politics. 


Yours etc., ; 
RICHARD JEBB. 


South Africa : White and Black Labour and Census Returns.—I shall be oblige 
if you will afford me the opportunity, in the next issue of your Journal, of correctin; 
a wrong impression which arises from the perusal of a note which appeared on page aq 
of your April issue. Under the heading of “ White and Black Labour, you ref to > 
the way in which the white man in South Africa is being steadily ousted 
practically all trades by the coloured man. You further state: j fs: 

“In the Cape Province it is possible to draw interesting deductions from a : 
volume of census returns relating to occupations. The most striking feature | vee 
fact that in practically all classes of industrialism the number of workers—both white 
and coloured—has considerably declined since 1904. This decline has bee at 
rate of 22 per cent. in the case of coloured labour, and 26 per cent. in the 
white labour.” ae 

This statement, whilst taken from the Census Returns, is absolutely inco: 
arises from the fact that it is based upon returns, the incomplete and u S 
nature of which has been severely commented upon in various centres t 
South Africa. As far back as January 8 of the present year, the Director of Ce 
in reply to a letter received from Mr. W. J. Laite, General Secretary o 5 
African Manufacturers’ Association, wrote: “I regret to inform you that 
statistics collected in connection with the 1911 census cannot be conside 
Many of the returns were unsatisfactory, and, judging from the totals 


establishments have been omitted.” Under these ae ; was 
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development and the figures given are too absurd for words. Here for example is 3 
a comparison between the returns for 1904 and those for 1911: 


1904 1911 

No of Institutions : ? : s 4,778 2,473 
Value of Machinery and Plant ; 7 é £5,806,278 £8, 243,531 - 
Value of Material. : ; J .  £11,206,823 £9,339,314 : 
Value of Production . - ò . £19,202,690 £17,248,834 ' 
So that, though the number of Industries decreased by 2,305, the value of the : 
machinery and plant increased by £2,437,253, and the production decreased by £1,953,856. a 
It is obvious that there is some error in these figures, because it is certain that : 


industrial development expanded in the seven years between 1904 and 1911, after 
the depression which ended about 1907.” 

The Cape Times, dealing with the above Returns as applied to the Cape Province 
only, is uneasy about the defective figures, and, after quoting the letter given above, 
says: 

“Now the point that suggests itself is whether this official communique is to be 
taken as referring to the returns which are now issued as a Government Blue-book. 
Prima facie, as we have seen, there is strong reason to suppose that there is something 
radically wrong with the Cape figures. If the belief of the Census Department is that 
the figures collected are inaccurate, and if this remark applies to the Union returns, 
why publish them at all? The points on which information seems highly necessary 
are, whether we are to regard the published returns, so far as they relate to industries, 
as in any sense reliable; and if they are not reliable, why they have been issued. 
They are points of sufficient importance to call for Parliamentary investigation.” 

In conclusion I append a statement from the Report on the Census of the Union 
of South Africa 1911, just published. The Report states : 

“In view of the importance of statistics relating to the industries of the Union, 
it is to be regretted that the results of the inquiries did not prove as satisfactory 
as might have been expected.” 

I think it will be apparent from the above quotations, that these Returns are 
unreliable to a degree; and if they are unreliable as far as machinery, material, and 
production are concerned, they are as unreliable as far as they relate to employment. 

Yours etc., 
HAROLD J. LAITE. 
Assistant Editor, - 
“ South African Commerce.” 


Carr Town, May 7, 1913. 


The Hundred Years’ Peace and the West Indies.—The United Kingdom and 
Great Britain have been taking counsel with the United States as to the manner in 
which the commemoration of the Hundred Years’ Peace between the two branches of 
the Race should best be commemorated. ‘This is as it should be. Seeing, however, 
that the flag of St. George was planted in the West Indies much about the time that 
it was raised in North America, might not some say be allowed the latter Colonies on 
the occasion ? A Py, 

‘ A large number of the families in North America are descended from colonists i 
who first went to the West Indies, whence, being “wormed out” of the smaller 
Colonies, they needs must proceed to the more spacious lands of North America. g 
E EREN ations between the colonists were in the old days of the most intimate 


d y he rel wt 
aes much so, that the only place that George Washington is known to have 
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visited, outside of the present United States, is the famous West Indian Island of 
Barbados, where he spent some weeks in 1751. In 1775, the House of Assembly of 
Jamaica petitioned the King on behalf of the American colonists, protesting that the 
most dreadful calamities to their Island must result from the present unnatural con- 
test with the Americans. They said they beheld with amazement a plan, almost carried 
into execution, for reducing the colonies into the most abject state of slavery. They 
begged the King, as the common parent of his people, to become a mediator between 
his European and American subjects. The first naval battle between an American 
States’ ship-of-war and a British ship-of-war was fought in the Caribbean Sea, 
when Nicholas Biddle, in the Randolph, engaged the Yarmouth, commanded by Captain 
Vincent, off Barbados. The grand architect of the Constitution of the United States 
was the illustrious Alexander Hamilton, a native of St. Nevis, while one of the first 
Secretaries of State, was Alexander Dallas, a Jamaica born man; not to mention smaller 
men who had part or lot in the making of the young nation. 
Yours etc., 
N. DARNELL Davis. 


[The Editor will be glad to receive correspondence, which should be typewritten 
if possible, but he cannot undertake to reply to letters or return articies.] 
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NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE BEEN ELECTED: 


Resident Fellows (27): 

John P. Armstrong, W. Dalglish Bellasis, Alfred Bromwich, H. Campbell Brown, D.A., 
‘Charles B. O. Clarke, Edward H. Davy, Rt. Hon. Earl of Dysart, James H. Farmer, 
Edward Page Gaston, F.R.GS., W.i L. Gimson, Tom W. Goulding, G. H. Hallam, 
John Halley, Charles B. Hay, Charles B. Heald, M.D., H.M.I., George W. T. Hunter, 
J. W. D. Johnstone, C.I.E., Henry E. Jones, Louis Joseph, Hon. Peier McBride (Agent- 
General for Victoria), Sir Edward Rosling, Thomas E. Sedgwick, Lieut.-Commander 
E. Moffat Soames, R.N., John A. Soames, David Sutherland, Alderman Jabez Williams, 
J.P., H.E. Rt. Hon. Lord Willingdon, G.C.I.E. (Governor of Bombay). 


Non-Resident Fellows (154): 

W. C. œ Beckett (New South Wales), John Adams (Uruguay), Andrew Agnew (Victoria), 
George F. Atlee (Chile), J. C. Barker (Nigeria), Fred. G. Bateman (Canada), Charles F. 
Beauchamp (Victoria), Charles A. Beck (South Africa), H. W. Bell (New South Wales), 


_ Frank A. Bennet (New South Wales), John B. Bickersieth (Canada), Henry W. W. Bird 


(Chile), Peter Blagrove (Jamaica), William Boden (Argentine), Herbert P. Borlase (South 
Africa), Joseph G. Boyd (Canada), Rev. Henry W. Brady (Argentine), James S. Brierley 
(Canada), Engineer-Commander George H. Bromwich, D.S.O. (New South Wales), David 
R. Brown (Canada), F. Leslie Brown (South Africa), Frederick H. Brown (Canada), 


. David J. Brownhill (New South Wales), Charles A. Bruaner (New South Wales), 


George J. Bryan (Canada), John A. Bryant (New South Wales). Robert Burn 
(New Zealand), Robert C. Cain (Victoria), Robert J. Campbell (United States), 
John K. Cassels (Argentine), Arthur M. Champion (British East Africa), William 8. 
Cochrane (New Zealand), Hamilton Coffey (Argentine), Thomas G. Cooper; (Nigeria), 
James W. MacGregor Corbett (Argentine), William B. Cowper-Coles (Argentine), F. J. 
Cox (Victoria), E. S. Cunningham, LL.D. (Victoria), George Darling (Canada), Barry 
J. Davenport (West Africa), Thomas Dobbie (Guatemala), F. E. Dorchester (Canada), 
Herbert Dorning (Argentine), Venour R. Knynett Dulhunty (Argentine), R. H. Edkins 
(Queensland), Ernest A. Edwards (Argentine), Ven. Archdeacon C. Benson Eyre (Nyasa- 
land), P. A. Fennell (Rhodesia), Charles McK. Fletcher (Rhodesia), Charles D. Fowler 
(Argentine), Foster O. Franks (Argentine), J. H. Fraser (Canada), G. W. Gibbs (Nigeria), 
John Gilchrist (New South Wales), Alfred W. Linzee Giles (Papua), Narotham M. 
Goculdas (India), Josiah S. Goodacre (Gold Coast Colony), Frederick W. Green (Mexico), 
William B. H. Green (Argentine), William Noel Green (Argentine), Cecil W. Gwyther 
(Argentine), Ven. Archdeacon ©. T. Hahn (South Africa), William Hanning, M.I.M.E. 
(France), William E. O. Hazell (Argentine), George A. Henderson (Canada), A. G. 
Hendrie (Rhodesia), Harold J. Henman (Argentine), Robert T. Hilder (New South Wales), 
Frank H. Hiscock (China), R. A. Holmes (New Zealand), George Home (Sumatra), 
A. A. Hooke (New South Wales), Ben Hooke (New South Wales), Ernest Howell (Victoria), 
Frederick D. Hughes (Nigeria), William G. Hunt (Canada). Eyre F. Ievers, M.I.M.E. 
(Argentine), Francis J. Irwin (South Australia), Charles W. B. Jarvis (Chile), Harry 
R. Jenkins (New Zealand), Charles O. Kenyon (Brazil), Ralph Kirby (Argentine), Louis 
W. La Chard (Nigeria), Alexander Latto (Chile), Hector E. Laurence, L.D.S. (Argentine), 
Robert J. Lecky (Canada), George A. Leitch (Argentine), Bennett P. Lethbridge (New 
Zealand), Alban P. Little (Argentine), J. Kaye Macfie (New Zealand), Gordon Maclean 
(Bolivia), George W. MacLoughlin (Guatemala), James E. McMullen (Canada), f John 
O. McNeill (Canada), Alexander MacRae (United States), Henry Medland (South Africa), 
Arthur Meighen, M.P. (Canada), Algy B. Mendelsohn (South Africa), Thomas Millear 
(Victoria), Robert Miller (Guatemala), Frederic W. Mills (Northern Rhodesia), John 
R. Moss (Argentine), Thomas H. K. Moulder, B.A. (Bahamas), John E. Naylor (Chile), 
John F. B. B. Neild (Argentine), E. W. Nelson (New Zealand), Frederick S. O`Molcny 
(British Bast Africa), J. N. Parkes (Queensland), Rev. Joseph Passmore (India), David 
G. Paterson (South Africa), D. W. Pawle (Nigeria), John |W. | Pearson |(Chile), 
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Name | 
in fullJ 


Title or } 
Profession 


Residence 
a British Subject, being desirous of admission into the Roya 
Cotontat Instirutr, We, the undersigned, recommend him as 


eligible for Membership. 


Dated this day of , 191 
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Herbert H. Pounds (Victoria), Joseph E. Pounds (Victoria), Henry R. Powell’ 
(South Africa), Septimus F. Ramsbottom (South Africa), Herbert J. Rawlings 
(Nigeria), Frederick G. Redman (New South Wales), Joseph T. Rhind (Northern 
Rhodesia), William D. Roberts (New South Wales), Charles D. Robinson (South Africa), 
Walter H. Robinson (Chile), Hector A. Rugeroni (Argentine), Andrew G. Scott (Chile), 
Charles G. Sharp (Northern Rhodesia), William C. L. Sheppard (Argentine), William L. 
Simon (Rhodesia), Thomas Sleith (South Africa), Francis J. Penn Smith (Nigeria), 
Fred Southam (Canada), Ralph H. Austin Sparks (Argentine), Henry Stead (Victoria),. 
Major H. A. Stewart (Canada), John L. W. Stock, B.A. (South Africa), Hugh M. 
Strachan (Victoria), Donald Sutherland (Egypt), Ronald O. Sutherland (Nigeria), Percy: 
Tanner (Chile), Guy A. Taylor (Northern Rhodesia), Hon. Thomas Taylor (Canada), 
John H. G. Teare (Chile), Joseph Tildsley (Guatemala), Richard Tobin (Victoria), 
William Tollington (Canada), Harry Tudor (Argentine), Charles Vickers (Guatemala), John 
H. Walters (Argentine), Sir Robert Walton (France), Arthur M. Whiteside (Canada), 
Captain Robert Wilkin (India). R. W. Willey (Guatemala), E. Moore Wilson (Argentine), 
Matthew Wilson (Argentine), John H. H. Young (Canada). 


Associates (18) : 

Mrs. T. Bassett (New Zealand), The Duchess of Hamilton, Miss Gertrude Hogan 
(New South Wales), Rev. R. Hudson, M.A., The Hon. Mrs. Joyce, Mrs. R. S. Lake 
(Canada), Mrs. Robert R. Landale, Mrs. B. P. Lethbridge (New Zealand), John Loudon, 
Miss Pigot-Moodie, Douglas A. Onslow, J.P., Mrs. E. L. Overend (Queensland), Lady 
Rosling, Heywood Smith, M.A., M.D., Bernard H. Springett, F. W. Tazewell, Miss 
C. G. Tizard, L.R.A.M., Roger E. Willcocks. ~ 


The attention of Fellows is drawn to the Nomination Form now inserted! 
in each copy of the Journal which can be detached for use. 


BADGE FOR FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES. 


It has been decided, in response to the desire of Fellows in various parts of the Empire; 
that badges of Fellowship and Associateship of the Institute shall be issued to those who 
may desire to show their connection with the work in which the Institute is engaged. The 
Badge will consist of a miniature jewel representing the crest of the Institute in gold and 
enamel for Fellows, and silver and enamel for Associates, and can be attached to the dress 
or watchchain. The Badge will be supplied to Fellows and Associates, at a cost of 3s. each,. 
upon application being made to the Secretary of the Institute. 


APPOINTMENT OF HONORARY CORRESPONDING ee aa 
H. S. Fisher, Long: Beach, California; Dr. Charles A. Hardwicke, Vera Cruz;. 
Mexico; Charles O. Kenyon, Santos, Brazil; Sir John Pilter, Paris; J. M. Prillevitz, 
Leeuwarden, Holland; Henry L. Wheatley, Rio de Janeiro. 


USE OF THE NAME OF THE INSTITUTE 


In consequence of breaches of Rule 17 having been reported to the Council from time- 
to time, it is eonsidered advisable to call the attention of Fellows to the terms of the rule in 
question :— ~ i 


17. “The name of the Institute shall not be used as an address on any  ă 
ciroular, letter, report, correspondence, or document of a business character: 
tended for publication, or any prospectus of a public company. 


Fi ete pe 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF COLONIAL TOWNS, SCENERY, &c. 
As it is desired to form a collection of photographs of the chief towns and scenery of the 
various Colonies for reference purposes, donations are invited from Fellows and others. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF FELLOWS. 
Messrs. Maull and Fox, of 187 Piccadilly, London, W., are the official photographers 
to the Royal Colonial Institute. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE NUMBER. 
Inland Telegrams: “ Recital Westrand London.” Cables: ‘‘ Recital London.” Telegrams 
for any individual Fellow should be addressed c/o “ Recital London.” 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 5537 (two lines). 


UNITED EMPIRE—JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE. 
Communications respecting advertisements intended for insertion in the Journal 
should be addressed to Mr. A. H. Pook, Advertisement Manager. 
Covers for binding the monthly issues will be supplied at a cost of 1s, 6d, 


Bound volumes of Unrrep Empre for the year 1912 can now be obtained by Fellows 
and Associates of the Institute at a cost of 7s. 6d. each. In the event of these being forwarded 
by post there will be an extra charge of 6d. anywhere within the United Kingdom, and 1s. 6d. 
to places out of the United Kingdom. 

The Index for 1912, with title-page for purpose of binding, is now available, and will be 
issued to Fellows and Associates on application. 


*,° All communications for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor at the Institute. 
The Editor does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF FELLOWS. 


ARRIVALS. 


Dr. G. A. Anderson (Canada), W. J. Ansell (Cyprus), G. Barrett (Cyprus), J. Bateson 
(Northern Rhodesia), Dr. L. H. Booth (Nigeria), R. H. Bunting (Liberia), J. A. Clark 
(Uganda), P. L. Collisson (Nigeria), J. F. Davis (South Africa), Hon. D. S. de Freitas 
(Grenada), W. F. De Lacy (British East Africa), J. T. de la Mothe (Grenada), W. De 
Lemos (Ceylon), E. du Boulay (Cyprus), E. J. M. Dupigny (Nigeria), J. B. Ellard 
(British Hast Africa), A. H. Emery (Gold Coast), E. English (Egypt), E. H. Farrer 
(South Africa), H. Fielding (Nyasaland), Sir H. L. Galway, K.C.M.G. (Gambia), D. W. . 
Gordon (Northern Rhodesia), Wardrop M. Hill (New South Wales), H. Marshall Hole 3 


(Rhodesia), R. R. Hollins (South Africa), E. A. Hume (Gambia), F. M. Isemonger 
S. Ramplen Jones 


glas McLean 
J. ©. Maxwell (Sierra Leono), G. H. Mee 


Ogilvie : 
States), A. J. Philbrick (Gold Coast), H. B. Price (Canada), 


Im D. Reid (South Australia), 
Pee W. J. Rolfe (Canada), T. Rule (British East Africa), W. T. Shapl 
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(Rhodesia), N. Sharples (Gold Coast), F. B. Smith (South Africa), J. Smuts (South 
Africa), H. Warrington Symth (South South Africa), Mr. Justice R. A. Swan (Trinidad), 
F. Unwin (Nigeria), A. Gordon Walker (Newfoundland), H. R. Wallis (Uganda), ©. W. 
Wheeler (Nigeria), W. Wheeler (Nyasaland), C. Herbert Wilson (Nigeria), P. F. Windsor 
(South Africa). 


DEPARTURES. 


F. M. Ball (Egypt), T. I. Binnie (Nyasaland), E. C. Borghese (Nigeria), F3jE. 
Burrowes (Bolivia), M. F. Christie (Canada), Archie Collins (Mauritius), W. A. Noel 
Davies (Sierra Leone), Rt. Hon. Lord de Villiers (South Africa), Capt. J. Quayle Dickson, 
D.S.O. (Falkland Islands), Dr. T. S. Dunn (British East Africa), D. F. Foster (Gold 
Coast), H. O. Frind (Canada), Rt. Rev. Bishop of Grahamstown, G. D. Gun-Browne 
(South Africa), Dr. G. Harker (New South Wales), W. E. Harrison (Sierra Leone), 
N. L. Harvey (Canada), A. G. Hay (Rhodesia), Capt. A. E. Johnson (Nigeria), J. A. 
Lysnar (New Zealand), J. A. Lindsay (Canada), D. L. Macartney-Filgate (Gold Coast), 
D. H. McDonald (Canada), R. B. Mackie (Sierra Leone), M. McLaughlin (Canada), 
G. C. May (Nigeria), L. Melekov, (Canada), W. P. Michelin (Gibraltar), E. F. Mitchell 
(Victoria), J. Monypeny (Canada), P. G. Murray-Jose (Gold Coast), A. H. Noble (Porto 
Rico), F. W. T. Posselt (Rhodesia), Colonel S. W. Ray (Canada), J. R. Rea (Canada), 
J. A. Reid (Canada), T. Reunert (South Africa), Hon. A. L. Sifton (Canada), T. Stewart 
(South Africa, St. C. Stobart (Nigeria), H. Vischer (Nigeria), W. L. Waines (Canada), 
F. W. Walker (Thursday Island), W. S. Wallace (Canada), A. V. Watson (Gold Coast). 
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United Kingdom :— 
W. H. ALLEN, ESQ., BEDFORD. 
W. Harvey BROWN, ESQ., York. 
Tar Rev. T. S. CagLyox, LL.D., BOURNEMOUTH. 
R. Curisrison, ESQ., Louts, LINCS. 
T, S. COTTERELL, ESQ., J.P., BATH. 
Capt. G. CROSSFIELD, WARRINGTON. 
C. B. HamiLrTox, EsQ., C.M.G., PURLEY. 
A. R. PONTIFEX, ESQ., WINCHESTER. 
GILBERT PURVIS, ESQ., TORQUAY. 


i 
COUNCILLOR HERBERT SHAW, NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE. | 


Joun SpEak, EsQ., KrTOoN, BOSTON. 
Dominion of Canada :— 

R. B. BENNETT, ESQ., K.C., M.P., CALGARY. 

Hox. Coum H. CAMPBELL, K.C., WINNIPEG. 

A. R. CREEDAN, ESQ., K.C., MONTREAL. 


Hox. D. M. ErrRTS, K.C., M.L.A., VIOTORIĄ, | 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

R. FITZRANDOLPH, FREDERICTON, NEW Brunswick. 

Sm Sanprorp FLeEMDG, K.C.M.G., OTTAWA. 

CRAWFORD GORDON, ESQ., WINNIPEG. 

W. Lawson Grant, ESQ., KINGSTON. 

C. FREDERICK HAMILTON, ESQ., OTTAWA. 

Ernest B. C. HanmwerToN, EsQ., M.D., VIOTORL, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

REGINALD V. Harris, Esq., Hatirax, Nova Scotia. 

Lr.-Cor. E. A. C. Hosmer, VIEDEN, MANTTOBA. 

Mayor HERrBEeT D. HULME, VANCOUVER, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

C. E. Jasueson, ESQ., PETERBORO, ONTARIO: 

LEoNaRD W. Just, ESQ., MONTREAL. 

L. V. KERR, EsQ., REGINA. 

Joms A. MoDovcaLL, Esq., EDMONTON. 

Cart. J. MoKrixery, BASSANO, ALBERTA. 


J. PRESCOTT MERRITT, ESQ., St. CATHERINES, ON- | 


TABIO. 
T. J. PARKES, ESQ., SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC. 
Lr.-Cor. W. W. Poston, K.C., BELLEVILLE, 

ONTARIO. 

Lr.-Cor. S. W. Ray, PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO. 

M. H. Ricuey, Ese., DANVILLE, QUEBEO. 

Tsaao A. ROBINSON, ESQ., BEANDON, MANITOBA. 

F. M. SOLANDERS, ESQ., SASKATOON. 

C. S. Scorr, Esq., HAMILTON. 

Jous T. Smat, Esq., K.C., TORONTO. 

C. E. SxyTH, ESQ., MEDICINE Har. 

H. L. WEBSTER, ESQ., LARDER LAKE, ONTARIO. 

S. J. WILLIAMS, ESQ., BERLIN, ONTARIO. ` 

CoLoNEL A. J. WILEES, K.C., BEANTFORD, ONTARIO. 
Commonwealth of Australia :— 

F. W. CBROAKER, ESQ., BREWARRINA, N.S.W. 

W. L. Docker, Esq., Sypney, N.S.W. 

Hon. GEorRGE F. Earr, M.L.C., NEWOASTLE, NEW 

Sours WALES. 

EDWARD A. PETHEBRIOK, ESQ., MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
EDWARD J. J. RODDA, ESQ., MUNGANA, QUEENSLAND. 
Hox. W. F. Taylor, M.L.C., M.D., BBISBANE, 

QUBENSLAND. [AUSTEALIA. 
J. Epwrm ‘Tuomas, Esq., ADELAIDE, SOUTH 
D’Aroy W. ADDISON, ESQ., HOBART, TASMANIA. 


Frang- BippLES, EsQ., FREMANTLE, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. [AUSTRALIA. 
B. H. DAEBYSHIRE, EsQ., PERTH, WESTEEN 


Hox. R. Frese Jones, M.D., SAMARAI, PAPUA. 
Dominion of New Zealand: Cor. Hox. James 
ALLEN, M.P., DUNEDIN. 
ALEXANDER H. TUBNBULL, ESQ., WELLINGTON. 
Hox. Sim CHABLES C. BoweExN, M.L.C., MIDDLETON, 
. CHRISTCHURCH. 
Hon. OLIVER SAMUEL, M.L.C., New PLYMOUTH. 
Bası SETH-SMITH, ESQ., CHRISTCHUROH. 
FELIX MCGUIRE, ESQ., HAWERA. 
R. D. DoucLas MoLEAN, Esq., NAPIER. 
H. Œ. SETH SMITH, ESQ., AUCKLAND. 
H. H. Watt, ESQ., J.P., GISBOBNE. 
Union of South Africa :— [CarBrown. 
Care oF Goop Hore: Harry Guisson, ESQ., 
Joun PooLEY, Esq., J.P., KIMBERLEY. s 
Davo REES, Esq., J.P., Basr LONDON. 
Mason FEEDERIOK A. Saunpzes, F.R.CS., 
GRAHAMSTOWN. 
F. Warsa, ESQ., M.A., J.P., CARNARVON. 


» S 
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un of Scuinn Africa—continued. 
HE VEN. ArcHDEAOON A. T. W; 
Re par: POE ELIZABETH. ` pa RE 
ATAL: G. CHURTON COLLINS, Esq., DURBAN. 
A. E. Loram, ESQ., PETE RAEO 
E. W. Noyce, Esq., BOSCOBELLO. 
ibaa Free STATE: 
RANSVAAL: F. C. STURROCK, ESQ., JOHANN 
S. A. COSSER, ESQ., Parone a eG 
ALLISTER M MILLER, Esq., SWAZILAND. 
Argentine : War. WAERDEN, EsQ., BUENOS. AIRES, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate: W. H. W. Murray, 
Esq., FRANOISTOWN. 
Bahamas: Harcourt G. MaLrcor{, Eso., K.C. 
Barbados: E. G. SINOKLER, Esq. 
Bermuda: Hox. HENRY LOORWARD, HAMILTON. 
Borneo: G. C. Irvine, Esq., SANDAKAN. [Namo 
Brazil: CmarLEs O. Kenyon, Esq., SANTOS. 
Henry L. WHEATLEY, ESQ., RIO DE JANEIRO. 
British East Africa: ALEXANDER Davis, Esq., 
Masor E. H. M. Leacert, D.S.O., MOMBASA. 
British Guiana: Hox. J. J. NUNAN, GEORGETOWN. 
British Honduras: H. Densicn PumLmrs, Esq., 
Burma: Capra W. STUART. (Bexsizz. 
Ceylon: R. H. Frravuson, Esq. (acting), Coromso. 
Chile : F. Bruocr Norron, ESQ., VALPARAISO. 
Cyprus: J. R. Horses, ESQ., NICOSIA. 
Egypt: E. B. BRETT, ESQ., SUEZ. 
H. BOYD-CARPENTER, ESQ., M.A., CAIRO. 
Falkland Islands: H.E., W. L. ALLARDYOE, ESQ., 
C.M.G. [Ipox. 
Federated Malay States: W. Lanon Contay, Esq, 
Fiji : C. A. La Touche Brough, Esq., LL.B., M.B. 
France: SR JOHN Pinter, PARIS. 
Gambia: How. E. A. Hume, B.A. 
Gibraltar: W. J. SALLUST-SMITH, Esq. 
Gold Coast Colony: Carr. C. H. Armrraas, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., NORTHERN TERRITORIES. 
C. S. CRAVEN, ESQ., ACORA. 
Guatemala: Cart. G. W. R. JENKINS. 
olland: J. M. PRILLEVvITZ, ESQ., LEEUWARDEN. 
ong Kong: Hox. H. E. PoLLOOK, K.C., M.L.C. 
India: E. Vivian GABRIEL Esq, C.V.O., OSL, 
CALCUTTA. 
H. N. Hurcursson, Esq., I.C.S., LAHORE. [Assam. 
Groror E. ORmEROD, ESQ., M.Inst.C.E., Lumina. 
James R. PEARSON, Esq., I.C.S., MEERUT. 
Jamaica : NK CUNDALL, ESQ., KINGSTON. 
Leeward Islands : Hox. Mr. Justice F. H. PARKER, 
meu 3 Ta eel Hox. N. Greou BraxoarDI, C.Y.0., 
„M.G. À 
Mauritius : Groren Dickson, Esq., Porr Louis. 
Mexico: CHAPLES A. HARDWICKE, Esq., M.D, 
Vera Cruz, {Sr. Jom’s. 
Newfoundland: Hox. Ropesr WATSON, M.E.C., 
Nigeria: F. BISSET ARCHER, ESQ., ZUNGEBEJU. 
Hoy. Mr. JusTioB J. WINETIELD, CALABAR. 
Northern Rhodesia : Lr.-Cox. A. St. Hitt GIBBONS, 
A. C. Hayter, ESQ., FORT Jameson. [INGWEBEBE. 
Nyasaland : A. M. D. TUENBULL, ESQ., BLANTYBE. 
Panama : CHARLES F. PEEBLES, ESQ. 
Peru: REV. AROHIBALD NICOL, B.A., Lima. 
Porto Rico: A. H. NOBLE, ESQ., San JUAN. 
Rhodesia : W. D. COPLEY, ESQ., BULAWAYO. 
C. D. FLEMING, Esq., GWELO. 

James B. LITTLE, ESQ., SELUKWE. : 
Tuomas Stewart, ESQ., M.B., C.M., SALISBURY. 
Seychelles: H.E., Lr.-Cor. C. R.M. O'Brien, C.M.G. 
Solomon Islands: F. J. BARNETT, EsQ., TuLact 
Sierra Leone: R. M. FOEDE, ESQ., L.R.C.P., L.B.GS., 
Straits Settlements :— [FEEETOWN. 

G. J. ALTMAN, ESQ., LABUAN. 
A. T. Bryant, ESQ., SINGAPORE. 
Trinidad : Proressok P. CARMODY, ELC, FCS. 
PORT OF SPAD. [C.M.G. ENTÈBBE. 
Uganda Protectorate: Gzorez D. Ssuru, ESQ., 
United States: Dr. G. COOKE ADAMS, CHICAGO. 
H Fisner, Esq., Lona BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 


ALLEYNE IRELAND, ESQ., New YORK. Pa 
Windward Islands : Hon. D. S. Ds Frerras, MLC, 


3 GRENADA. S.E, 
Zanzibar: A. R. GALBRAITH, ESQ., M.Inst.C.E. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Ture Trade Committee of the Institute have sent in to the Dominions Royal 
Commission the supplementary memorandum which they were asked to prepare 
by way of further illu-trating the need of the proposed Board and 


Rees omnont Fund. They were req sted to deal particularly with (a) freight 
Board conditions, (b) charges on emigrants, (c) acceleration of steamship 


services. The memorandum, with appendices, is a printed document 
of twenty foolscap pages. 


UNDER the first heading the Committee call the attention of the Royal Com 
missioners to the growing tendency of monopoly in the control of merchant shipping, 
A which led to the appointment of the Royal Commission on Shipping 

eon oly in Rings so far back as 1906. Since that Commission issued its report 
Ep in 1909, the tendency towards monopoly has steadily continued, 
through the amalgamation of shipping companies and the operation of international 
steamship “ conferences,” while the proposals then made for safeguarding public 
interests have proved quite ineffective. The tendency has continued to be accom- 
panied by some of the evils which were then felt or apprehended, especially increase 
of freight charges and, in some cases, virtual preference to foreign trade. In 

discussing this question the Committee define their own standpoint. “ Their purpose,” 
they declare, “ is always Empire development, which depends fundamentally on“ 
the satisfaction of producers overseas and consumers in Britain or vice versa. The 
interest of the producer is tò obtain the highest price and of the consumer to pay the 
lowest. An interest common to both is, therefore, that the price should not be 
reduced at the one end, or increased at the other end, by a higher charge for transport 
than the lowest cost at which it is possible for that service to be efficiently rendered, 
due regard being had to the living wage of British seamen and a fair return on the 


capital necessary to the business.” : z 


As a means to checking the omnipotence of the shipping combines the Committee 
suggest that to the proposed Empire Board should be transferred the functions which = 
were assigned to the British Board of Trade in the Minority Report 

An Inter-State b h E) 
Tribunal of 1909, the Minority’s proposal having been rather stronger than - 
unal. that of the Majority. Under this scheme the Board would have 


aie duty of investigating and P reporting upon any grievance which — 
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io om weary 


is that this Board should also be charged with arranging and supervising the ocean 
mail and telegraph contracts of the Empire, and moreover should have a certain 
fund for developing these services, it is felt that its public reports on matters in dispute 7 
would carry more weight than that of the Board of Trade, which possesses no similar 
leverage and which is non-representative of the Dominion Governments. 


Hii” 


Tuer timeliness of the Committee’s proposal is remarkably illustrated by further 
developments which have already occurred since their report went in. Yet another 
shipping merger was lately reported—that of the Bucknall with 
the Ellerman Lines. And owing to the increase of freight rates 
the Canadian Government have sent Mr. H. L. Drayton, the 

chairman of the Railway Commission, to confer with the British Government about 
establishing a joint Board of Control. The Times correspondent declares that there 
is a feeling in Canada that the advantages of the British Preference in the Canadian 
tariff “have been seized almost wholly by ocean carriers, and that the steadily- 
increasing freight charges tend to reduce seriously the trade between Canada and 
the Mother Country, and to give United States competitors an increasing advantage 
in the Dominion.” It is further felt that “ so long as no restraint is exercised over 
the Atlantic combination the power of railway boards to regulate land tolls is greatly 
impaired.” A discussion on the subject was lately instituted in the Canadian House 
of Commons by Mr. Arthur Meighen, who is now Solicitor-General. The reply of 
the shipping combines is to the effect that the increases have not been so great as 
is alleged, and have been necessary in order to compensate the increased cost of 
conducting the services. 


A Timely 
Proposal. 


THE idea of joint Imperial control is not new, for in 1910 Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Government made a move in the same direction, but the negotiations were then 
dropped. The same need was felt again when that Government 
sought to obtain some measure of control over the Atlantic cable - 
rates. The revised Marconi contract has at length been ratified 
at Westminster, but how much past trouble and continuing misgiving might have 
been avoided if the negotiations from the very beginning had been in the hands of a 
joint Board of the kind proposed. As matters stand, neither Canada nor Australasia : 
appear to have any real part in this so-called “ Imperial Chain,” since their Govern- 
ments have proceeded independently, and with no public assurance, apparently, 
that the different systems will work properly together. South Africa is included 
in the British scheme, but appears to be only a passive partner at present. 


A ita i i 


The Marconi 
Example. 


| 
3 


ANOTHER suggestion of the Trade Committee, also in connection with freight 
conditions, is that part of the large revenue drawn by Britain from the Suez Canal 
shares should be paid into the Empire Fund for the special pur- 

Suez Canal pose of making rebates on account of tolls to British ships using 
Dues. the Canal. Some measure of this kind has long been urged by 
Australasian Governments as a means of enabling a larger number of cargo steamers 
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to use the Canal instead of taking the longer and more dangerous route via Cape 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. The dividend received last year by the British 
Government was £1,318,685, being no less than 33 per cent. on the purchase price 
of the shares. It is suggested that the proposed refund on account of tolls should 
be made only in respect of specified classes of goods, bona fide the product of the 
Empire and intended bona fide for consumption within the Empire. It is further 
suggested that the same machinery might presently be found useful in connection 
with the Panama Canal, having regard to the continuing dispute about the tolls. 
As to acceleration of steamship services the Committee argue that the case for an 
all-red mail service between Britain and Australasia via Canada has lost none of 
its force through recent developments. They call attention also to the inadequacy 
of the British West Indian services, which are now no better, in respect of speed at 
least, than they were thirty years ago. i 


Tur Trade Committee’s proposal reflects the modern tendency to entrust large 

powers to Commissioners as far as possible removed from party politics. The lately 

created Inter-State Commission of the Australian Commonwealth, 

HO aa which the first appointments have now been made, is described 
pnaloey- as follows by the Sydney Correspondent of the Morning Post : 


The Inter-State Commission Act, which was passed last session, provided for the 
constitution of a body possessing probably the widest functions of any in the British 
Empire. In many ways it is more important than the High Court, as there is no 
appeal from its decisions, while it has power to regulate the production of trade, 
inquire concerning, make recommendations for, or fix the conditons governing the 
encouragement given to commerce, and consider the effect of the Tariff and other 
legislation on the revenues, and trade generally. Further, prices, profits, wages, labour, 
employment, bounties, immigration, the diversion of waters for navigation, the rates 
of common carriers, and a variety of other matters come within its purview, which is 
obviously much wider than that of even the American Commission. 


The first duty of the Commission is to be the revision of the tariff, not as regards 
policy—which appears now to be fairly settled—but in matters of detail. 


Tue Board proposed by the Trade Committee, though restricted in the first 
instance to matters of trans-marine shipping and telegraphs, might in time acquire 
powers over a wider field, corresponding to that of the Australian 

Quostiontor Inter-State Commission. But from the outset it would differ 
control. radically from the latter body in respect of its constitutiqnal 
position. The Australian Commission would always be under control of a single 
parliament, that of the Commonwealth, which in the last resort could revise or annul 
its acts or even abolish it altogether. The Empire Board, on the other hand, would 
depend on no single parliament, but on a group of parliaments. The control would 
be distributed, each State having the power of safeguarding ats own intereste by 
(a) declining to be represented at all, (b) {changing its representative, (c) declining to 


give effect to recommendations of the Board, just as a Government may now declines — 


2x2 
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to give effect to a resolution of the Imperial Conference. This would apply par- 
ticularly to cases involving the expenditure of the Fund, the proposal being that 
the Board should have no power to make payments from the balance standing to 
the credit of any State without that State’s express authorisation of the particular 
‘scheme. But in other cases, like that of shipping disputes, in which the function 
of the Board would only be to investigate and report, the question of control need 
no more arise than it does in the case of a joint Royal Commission, such as the 
Dominions Royal Commission itself. In principle, indeed, the proposed Board 
might be described as a perpetuation of this existing Royal Commission, with some 
extension of its functions. 


“ EMPIRE Development Board ” which is the name selected by the Trade Committee 
for their scheme, has also been appropriated to the quite different scheme which was 


The New laid before the Commissioners in New Zealand, and which is confined 
Zealand to securing the financial guarantee of the Empire as a whole for 
Scheme. loans to be applied in local works of some Imperial value. This 


scheme is simpler than the other, and has obvious attractions for the Dominions. 
But it invites the criticism that it would not operate equally as between Britain 
and the Dominions, the former being a lender and the latter being borrowers. The 
British guarantee of a New Zealand loan would mean a much greater saving to the 
local taxpayers than the New Zealand guarantee of a British loan. Since every 
extension of the British guarantee lowers its value, the effect of the proposed scheme 
might be to penalise the British taxpayer whenever he wanted to use the credit of 
his own State for domestic purposes, such as his existing commitment of land purchase 
in Ireland or the impending projects of agrarian reform in Great Britain. Already 
this difficulty has long confronted the proposal that the list of Dominion investments 
open to British trustees, under the Colonial Stocks Act, should be widened. But a 
somewhat gingerly step in that direction seems at last to be foreshadowed by Mr. 
Birrell’s recent intimation that the list would shortly be widened for the benefit of 
trustees of Irish estates. With such cities as Montreal paying 44 per cent. for municipal 
loans, the promised extension might be a decided advantage to expropriated Irish 
landowners. 


RECENT discussions at Westminster of the naval situation suggest that the 
“standard ” for determining the strength of the British navy is becoming a very 
es complicated affair. The old “ two-power ” standard had the merit 
The Naval of simplicity and did not require too exact a computation. But 
Comite os the standard now adopted by the Admiralty, which demands a 60 
per cent, superiority in capital ships over Germany, including a 50 per cent. superiority 
in the North Sea, is so beset with technicalties that it is actually possible for an ex- 


First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Selborne) to contend that we are “literally and 


absolutely short of a whole squadron,” while the present occupant of that office 


maintains that the standard margin is well assured. It was Mr. Churchill himself, if 


- 
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we remember right, who, dealing with the trade question at the Imperial Confere ice 
of 1907, descanted upon the possibilities of friction in any system of “locked” pre: 


on that of another. But the British naval programme is now “locked” in an 
abstruse manner not only with that of Germany on the one side but with that of — 
Canada on the other. 


Up to recent times the Admiralty professed to provide for the naval security of the 
Empire irrespectively of what any Dominion might do. Butthatattitude has now been 
abandoned, and a definite contribution is debited to Canada. The 7 
device whereby the laying down of three new battleships has been 
accelerated, owing to the failure of the Naval Aid Bill at Ottawa, 
is described by T'he Times as affording “ period of reprieve” to the British taxpayer, eal 
who must otherwise face the necessity of adding three ships to his existing programme. 
But some feel that debits and reprieves are not a promising method of Imperial union. - 
The whole situation has fallen into confusion owing to the Admiralty having yield k 
to the temptation of trying to re-adapt its policy to the varying phases of the Tee 
position in Canada instead of adhering to the principles settled at the Subsidiary 
Conference on Naval Defence in 1909. It is not even clear, after the discussion in the 
House of Lords, whether the ships debited to Canada would really be available f 
the projected “ world-wide defence ” squadron, or whether they would be required 
for maintaining the 50 per cent. margin in home waters. Meanwhile the announcemen 
that a squadron is to be established at Bermuda is interpreted in some quarters 
another “indication that if the Admiralty receive the Dominions’ support in add 
to the strength of the fleet they will be prepared to increase still further the Empire's 
naval representation in the Atlantic and Pacific in the interests of Empire commerce 
and prestige.” But Australia continues to follow out the policy agreed upon in 909 
under which there was to be a division of naval responsibilities rather than a 
distribution of a general expense. It is hard to imagine that those two me ji ode 
can long coexist in the case of the larger Dominions. Confusion will continue until 


one or the other supervenes. 


Alternative 
Methods. 


è 
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THE Nineteenth Century for August contains an interesting article by Dr. Fror gham 
late Bishop of North Queensland, on what he calls “a great colonising experim 
—by which, of course, he means the “ great” experiment of 8 
ing the Northern Territory. In spite of an obvious wish t 
impartial, the article leaves the impression of a piece of spe 


pleading. It is admitted that persons with “intimate personal ee 
oe 


Australia’s 
Experiment. 


tism on either side. But he asserts that the sunheat is 
than in Northern Africa—though the earth is 3,000,00 
the Australian summer (Christmas) thi 1 in th 

= the people in Northern Queenslan 
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season, but does not seem to realise that this is due to the greater cloudiness, and 
that Queensland has much more cloud than the Northern Territory. In any case 
the whole argument is based on population statistics which give little or no clue to 
racial elements, and which work out to an average of less than one person to every 300 
square miles of territory. What serious argument can be used about 335,000,000 
acres occupied by a “ European” population which till 1911 had never reached 
1500 persons? Even if we knew the racial analysis, their colouring, physique, facial 
features, and health record, it would be a rash thing to generalise. And, if we did 
know all, it would probably be found that at least a thousand of the whole group 
were descendants (in the first or second generation) of South Europeans, and that 
the others were mainly stray settlers from Queensland. 


THE prolonged discussions in the American Press as to the precise character of 
the ceremonies to be adopted at the opening of the Panama Canal have naturally 
some interest for the people of the British Empire. One need not 
do more than mention the curiously foolish suggestion that the first 
ship which passes through the Canal shall carry the bones of Christo- 
pher Columbus on board—a sentimental idea which no doubt originates in the con- 
ception that the opening of the Canal will signalise the completion of the aspirations 
of Columbus ; another idea is that Balbao, the real discoverer of the Pacific Ocean, 
should be similarly honoured. But responsible American opinion tends to crystallise 
into two definite plans: the first, that the mercantile marine of the world should 
be represented and take part in the opening ceremony, the other, that the battleships 
of the United States should be the first vessels to pass through the Canal. These 
contrary ideas, of course, typify the two opposed schools of thought in the United 
States—the former representing the older and once paramount commercial doctrine, 
the latter the new Imperialist school, to whom Mr. Roosevelt is a greater hero than 
the present President. It will be interesting to see which gains the upper 
hand—the probability at the present moment being that a compromise between the 
commercial and Imperialist schools will be arranged. 


The Panama 
Canal. 


MEANWHILE, some momentary irritation has been caused by the refusal of the 
British Government to participate in the Panama Exhibition. That the refusal 
was not due, as some of the more hasty American journals have 
stated, to ill-will on the part of the British is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that the German Government, which is proverbially anxious 
to show its friendship to the United States, has come to a similar decision. The fact 
is that from a commercial point of view the British trader is not convinced of the 
value of such exhibitions, and there is a prevalent feeling that enterprises of this kind 


The Panama 
Exhibition. 


have been done to death of recent years, while in few, if any, cases have the ultimate . 


commercial advantages been worth the initial heavy expense. Trade does not always 
follow these exhibitions, and it is doubtful whether the purchasing public is much 


impressed by the gold and silver medals which are distributed among the exhibitors | aa ; 
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in such lavish numbers. What was of little value from the commercial standpoint, 
however, might conceivably have been of use politically. From that point of view 
the criticisms of the British Government’s attitude have not been without force, but, 
apart from the regret expressed by The Times, there has not been any noticeable 
dissent in Britain at the Government’s determination not to spend its money on what 
it considers a profitless enterprise. 


ANOTHER example of the conflict of interests in the United States which is not 
without importance from the British point of view, is the policy pursued towards 
Mexico. A good deal of tall talk has been indulged in by the irre- 


hee sponsible American Press, which is only of importance as indicating 
Mexico. the idea entertained by editors who are not necessarily infallible 


as to “ what the public wants ” ; but unfortunately, some American 
officials in Mexico, as well as politicians and journalists in the United States, have 
also been indulging in tall talk as to the attitude of the States towards its Latin neigh- 
bour. Language of this kind is not convincing unless accompanied by deeds, and 
Washington is evidently not ready for an invasion of Mexico and a war of conquest, 
which would in fact be the logical outcome of the talk of the United States putting 
the Mexican house in order. It is perhaps not offensive to republican pride to suggest 
that a modern conquest of Mexico would be a rather bigger proposition than many of 
those who talk of it so lightly appear to think. And it is also well known that some 
Americans who have business connections of their own in Central America and Mexico 
are not over-anxious to sce their own Republic enlarge its boundaries to the south, 
for sufficient reasons of their own. British interests, of course, are considerable in 
Mexico, and would stand to lose very considerably in the event of a successful forward 
policy being inaugurated in Mexico. For the present, however, one need not antici- 
pate developments, despite the amount of attention devoted to the subject in the 
daily Press on both sides of the Atlantic; but the subject is one to be kept in mind. 
The final settlement between English and the Latin races in America has not yet 


been reached. 


Tus new Act of the Union Government which supersedes the various laws of the 
old colonies in South Africa for the restriction of immigration seems to signify a further 
development of this type of legislation. Its authors have endeavoured 
to respect the rule, which Mr. Chamberlain established, that such 
legislation should be “ general” in the sense of not discriminating 
specifically against any particular race. In the last fifteen years two methods have 
been adopted for meeting that requirement. The first was the “education test,” 
devised especially for excluding Asiatic labourers and petty traders. Invented by 
Natal it was adopted in Australasia, The second method is the “economic”? test. 
This has been applied by Canada for keeping out pauper Europeans. In the South 


Asiatic 
Immigration. 


African Act both methods are adopted, with the peculiarity that the economic test 


is plainly intended to be used primarily for the exclusion of Asiatics, almost rendering 
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superfluous the education test. The Minister is authorised, subject to an appeal to a 
Board, to treat as prohibited immigrants “ any person or class of persons deemed by 
the Minister on economic grounds or on account of standard or habits of life to be 
unsuited to the requirements of the Union or any particular Province thereof.” A 
later clause excludes from this category certain classes of “ persons of European 
descent °—generally speaking, the recognised classes of desirable settler. That is 
an intelligible exception, but it obviously violates the principle of non-discrimination. 


Tas immigration question is greatly complicated in South Africa by two peculiar 
circumstances. Despite the union of the colonies, it has not yet been found possible 
to remove the former restrictions which forbid the free migration 
of resident Indians from one province to another. Thus the new 
Act deals with inter-provincial migration as well as entry from 
without. Secondly, the Government is under the necessity of recognising the rights 
already acquired—and varying in different provinces—by the very large number of 
Indians already domiciled in the country. An understanding on this matter was 
supposed to have been reached with the leaders of the Indian community, but in a 
recent discussion in the House of Lords it was contended by Lord Ampthill, who has 
long championed the cause of the British Indians, that the understanding has been 
violated in several particulars by the new law. Defending the Imperial Government 
for having sanctioned the measure, Lord Crewe admitted the imperfections, but argued 
that it was an improvement on the conditions which existed before. The determina- 
tion of the South Africans to prevent any further extension of their already formidable 
Asiatic question by immigration is now fully recognised at Westminster. 


British Indians 
in South Africa. 


A LENGTHY and interesting statement on the condition of India was made in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Montagu, the Under-Secretary of State, who has 
lately been touring the great dependency. He opened with an 
allusion to the criticisms which had been levelled against him for 
absenting himself so long, but without noticing the essence of the 

complaint, which was that at this time certain important questions affecting his 
department (especially the silver contract and other financial questions) happened 
to have been raised. His vindication was that, just as the First Lord of the Admiralty 
does well to visit the fleets, or the Home Secretary to inspect prisons, so the Under- 
Secretary for India should be commended rather than blamed for trying to “learn 
something of the country and people” with whose welfare he is officially concerned. 
Many of our readers will endorse that defence, especially overseas where the suggestion 
is often made that the Secretary of State for the Colonies should go on tour. It 
may be questioned, however, whether it is not too late for the would- be statesman 
to obtain the necessary education, which he so often lacks, after he has arrived in 
office. Touring as a responsible Minister, the dispenser of favours and the guest 
of high officials, he may, perhaps, have less opportunity of seeing or hearing all sides 
of every question than he might have had before he became a personage. 


Mr. Montagu 
and India. 
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CANADA has again come to the rescue of the West Indies. Those Colonies have 
long been suffering excessively high rates of cable charges on messages to the Mother 
jj mre Indian Country, varying from 4s. 2d. to 5s. 6d. a word for ordinary messages, 
- and between the islands. An agreement was effected by the 
= 


cable: Rates. Postmaster-General to have the trans-Atlantic rate reduced to 
2s. 6d., with a proportionate reduction on press rates, and to halve the rate on messages 
between the islands, where the maximum may not exceed 1s. 3d. But an additional 
subsidy of £16,000 was required, and as the West Indies already pay over £10,000 
they could hardly be pressed to increase their contribution. This difficulty was 
overcome by the Canadian Government offering to pay half, the British Government 
finding the other half. But 2s. 6d. remains a long way above a popular rate. 


THE reciprocity arrangement between Canada and the West Indies is already 
illustrating some of the difficulties which attend the system of Preference so long as 
parts of the Empire continue to stand out of it. In return for tariff 
concessions in Canada the contracting colonies in the West Indies 
reduced their tariff charges on specified imports, thus incurring 
a loss of revenue which they have to make good by direct taxation. In the West 
Indian view this means a sacrifice, direct taxation being regarded as much more 
onerous than customs duties. But the Canadian Government presently extended 
the privileges thus obtained by the West Indies to a number of other Crown Colonies 
which give no reciprocal concessions. The list of these additional beneficiaries includes 
Mauritius, which is a large producer of sugar. The West Indian parties are aggrieved 
that so strong a competitor should enjoy gratis the benefit secured by their own 
sacrifice. 


Problems of 
Preference. 


Tue Canadian Government were actuated, one may suppose, by a twofold mou 
Probably they desired in the first place to ensure a sufficient supply of preferential 
: z i sugar to cause the price in Canada to be determined by the lower — 
Reciprocity rather than the higher tariff rate; and, in the second place, on 
ou principle to extend the system of preference to as many colonies p 
possible. The subject was discussed at the Imperial Conference of 1907, and there 
was a general agreement that it would be desirable if preferences granted by ei s- 
one part of the Empire to another should automatically extend to all P Ea 
that plan is hardly likely to work smoothly, as the present case shows, UNS © 5 3 
In the West Indian view 
dland, aad 
e granted = 
dherence 


parts give as well as receive some measure of preference. 
the Canadian anomaly is aggravated by the circumstance that Newfoun 
also certain West Indian colonies which held aloof from the agreement, wa 
the Canadian privileges for three years only, with a view to their ultimate E 
on terms of reciprocity like the rest. A further claim made by the contracting) ‘toe í 
at the recent conference in Trinidad, is that Britain ought to recognise ae anal 
preference which her trade enjoys under the West Indian arrengement wi ‘ 

= by assuming a larger share of the mail subsidy, so 48 to release We mi 

= for subsidising an improved steamship service with Canadian ports. 
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In last month’s Nineteenth Century, Mr. Sidney Low reproduces a portion of 
his recent lecture at King’s College on the problem of an Imperial Executive. While 
looking forward to Imperial Federation as the ultimate solution, 
he feels that the creation of an Empire Parliament is still remote, 
and that the need of an Imperial Executive, to be jointly controlled 
by Britain and the Dominions, is too pressing to wait long. Accordingly he favours 
the idea, which has been put forward by Mr. Amery and others, of “ parliamentary 
delegations,” representing both parties in the various legislatures. Assembling 
periodically in London (or at Windsor, Mr. Low suggests) these delegations would 
form “a House of between 120 and 130 members, of which the United Kingdom 
would have 90.” This scheme has the merit of mitigating somewhat the difficulty of 
innovation which attends the proposal to superimpose an Empire Parliament by 
direct election, and the system of delegations more easily admits of gradual develop- 
ment from existing institutions. But there still remains the difficulty of determining 
the initial powers to be exercised by the new body. Mr. Low cites the precedent of 
the parliamentary delegations which consider the joint policy of Austria and Hungary. 
One feature of that example is that the field of common action includes a customs 
union. In the same number there is an appreciation by Mr. Fabian Ware of 
Lord Milner’s work, in which it is pointed out that the foundation of Lord Milner’s 
Imperial gospel has been “ the essential interdependence of Imperial and domestic 


Imperial 
Union. 


affairs.” 


From all accounts, the Tariff Bill will lead to much arduous discussion in the 
Senate, though it seems likely that the Administration will eventually get its measure. 
This is a situation wherein strong leadership may work wonders, 
and the President has risen to the occasion. He has supplemented 
his visits to the Capitol by the even more cogent policy of with- 

holding senatorial patronage until the loyalty of certain members has been proved. 
The Underwood Bill is undoubtedly popular, and, on the whole, it may be looked 
upon as a genuine effort to relieve the community of the evils of extreme Protection. 
The administrative clauses of the Bill, against which Great Britain and other countries 
protested, have been modified to a great extent, while the proposal to insert a provision 
for the imposition of a duty of five cents per bunch on bananas has been amended. 
The suggestion that duty shall be fixed by weight instead of per bunch—the actual 
amount advocated being ten cents per 100 lb.—will obviously be a more equitable 
plan. The fact that bananas should be subject to taxation in any form aims a blow 
at Jamaica’s principal industry, and planters will doubtless do all in their power 
to stimulate the fruit trade with Canada and the United Kingdom. The retaliatory 
duty which the Bill imposes on wheat, flour, and potatoes, imported from countries 


United States 
Tariff Bill. 


that tax these American food stuffs, is thought, in some quarters, to be a bid for i E 


Canadian reciprocity. 
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Mr. Lewis Harcourt, Colonial Secretary, in his recent admirable survey of the 
enormous development which has taken place in the tropical productions of the 
; Crown Colonies of the Empire made pointed reference to the vast 
Jamaica and ; ; oa F s s 
no ee increase in the cultivation of bananas, a fruit which he rightly 
mann. described in his well-known facetious manner as “a useful food 
as well as a minor luxury,” and “more nutritious than the Early 
Victorian bloater.” The gratitude which, he declared, should be shown to Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain for his efforts to stimulate the industry, is doubtless felt, even if unvoiced, 
in many a middle class household and by thousands of the working classes to whom 
the fruit was too expensive a luxury until recent years. The campaign in favour 
of the banana has had its effect on the provision market; and the fruit has to quite | 
an appreciable extent taken the place of bacon in the child’s breakfast in many a ! 
home, even of the comparatively well-to-do. Anything which affects the banana 
industry is accordingly of special interest to ourselves, and vitally concerns Jamaica 
which ranks amongst the leading banana-producing countries, both for quantity 
and quality. The climate and soil are specially adapted to its cultivation, and 
annually about twenty million bunches are exported from the island. The proposal 
of the United States Government to levy an import duty on bananas has raised a 
storm of protest from the growers and people of Jamaica. Representations have 
been made through the British Ambassador at Washington ; but want of appreciation 
of what the banana industry really means to Jamaica, and also perhaps confused 
notions in some quarters concerning the true part played by the so-called “ Banana 
Trust” in developing the industry and raising the total production to its present 
dimensions, have hitherto retarded sufficient expression at home of public support 
of the Government’s protest. The expected revenue from the impost is small— 
only about a quarter of a million sterling—and there can be no idea of protecting 4 
home industry in the United States, inasmuch as the fruit cannot, it is said, be grown 
with commercial success there. 


1 


on enero 


THE Colonial Secretary, when he reviewed the progress of the Crown Colonies, 
highly complimented the officials of the Colonial Service for the devotion and efficiency 
shown in the discharge of their duties. He said that, for the sake 
of the Colonial Service as a whole, he had always been anxious 
to assert and maintain its interchangeability in the higher posts, 
not only with the Colonial Office, but with the Home Civil Service 
at large, so that other avenues of ambition and promotion should be open to men 
who had spent the best part of their lives in the tropical Colonies. After alluding 
in terms of the highest praise to the fine work done in Somaliland, and to the 
spontaneous gift of a Dreadnought to the Imperial Fleet by the Malay States, he 
went on to speak of the recent establishment of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology 
which he believed would render great service to what he called “ the preventive 


Mr. Harcourt 
at the 
Corona Club. 
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medicine of the Imperial flora.” He also spoke with enthusiasm of the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, which had resulted in a fund of £60,000 for the 
London School of Medicine which, with the Liverpool School, might be regarded as 
“ the seed-beds from which sprang the splendid crop of arduous and intrepid inquirers 
who solved our problems and saved our people.” In conclusion he announced that, 
with the gracious assent of the King, he had been able to arrange that the Convalescent 
Hospital at Osborne, now devoted to invalids of the Naval and Military Forces, should 
in future be open to Indian and Colonial Civil Servants who had suffered from exposure 
to tropical climates and disease. 


Mvcu attention has lately been given in various quarters to certain statements 
going the round of a section of the Press, to the effect that Canada is experiencing 
financial embarrassments owing to the large influx of immigrants. 


Canada and : 2 T 
Money The past year has certainly been a boom year for immigration, and 
Stringency. some portion of it has witnessed considerable “ tightness ” in money 


conditions. But though the enormous development of Canadian 

towns has induced rapid undertaking of public improvements which cost heavy 
sums, and for which the various municipal authorities have had to make proposals 
in the money market—in some cases on not the most advantageous terms—there 
is no need for anxiety. Canadian prospects call only for the prudence which has 
been properly exercised by the great finance and credit institutions of which 
the Dominion has reason to be proud, and on which she may, like British investors, 
absolutely depend. The latest figures give the reduction of National Debt for the 
year at more than five million pounds sterling: last year’s record figures for internal 
and foreign trade seem likely to be surpassed ; the trafic on inland waterways so 
far this summer has been the greatest in the history of the Dominion; and, granted 
a continuation of good weather, every indication foretells bumper crops of un- 
precedented yield throughout the Dominion. The immigrants, moreover, both directly 
and indirectly, are a source of additional wealth. As Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, 
President of the C.P.R., recently pointed out, “ the effects of settlers from the United 
States during the year ended April 30 last were valued at £2,000,000; immigrants 
from Great Britain brought belongings worth about £1,000,000.” During the 
year 140,000 Americans crossed the border, and they are proverbially “cute” 
enough, and conversant enough with actual conditions and prospects, to serve as 
a, reliable guide. American investments in Canadian industrial concerns have 
continuously risen, according to the official figures of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in Washington, from 279 millions of dollars in 1909 to over 
500 millions in 1913. Bank clearances, in spite of a lull in speculative activity in 
real estate and a financial tension due largely to European influences and the 
Balkan unrest, have as a whole kept well up to last year’s record level; in the 
business quarters of the Prairie Provinces there has even been an increase on 
the figures of the corresponding months of last year. 
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Wuitr the Labour party in the Dominion are putting forward resolutions for 
their forthcoming Congress deprecating the inrush of new hands, they admit the 
demand and bright outlook for agricultural labourers in almost 


= ea every province, a condition of affairs which the Hon. Dr. Roche 
E Canada pointed out when he was on this side the water a few weeks ago. 


And, while the large majority of incoming settlers devote themselves, 
as they are doing, to agricultural operations of all kinds, enhanced Canadian pro- 
duction and output from forest and field will ensure, both in the near and more remote 
future, the financial stability which has characterised her growth. Some of the 
recent stringency is of the nature of an annual drain, prior to the getting in of the 
harvest, of which on a smaller scale we have examples at home. Of Canada’s ability 
to gradually absorb an immigration even greater than the present inflow there can 
be no question. Sir Edmund Walker, President of the Bank of Commerce, and 
other prominent Canadians have lately asserted their belief in a possible population 
within a comparatively short period of 20 to 30 millions, or from three to four times 
its present size. Many farmers in the outlying districts, for purposes of enterprise 
and marketing the product, are largely dependent on the credit allowed by the 
numerous bank-branches. The new Bank Act will probably lead to somewhat easier 
terms of accommodation, and as schemes of agricultural co-operation and rural 
credit become more widespread the Canadian farmer will not only be relieved of 
much anxiety during the period prior to the marketing and realisation on his crops, 
but may also be able to make more steady provision to meet the needs of harvest 
time. These schemes (and serious projects of this nature are already in contem- 
plation) must do much to obviate what is admitted to be a real difficulty at present 
in the labour market. F> 


THE recent report of Mr. C. Hamilton Wickes, H.M. Trade Commissioner to Canada, 
should prove a strong stimulus to British manufacturers and induce them to adopt 
more suitable methods for the recapture of their fair share in the 
quickly growing import trade of the Dominion. At present Canada 
is overrun with representatives of United States B na 
who are keenly alive to the advantage of sending them direct from the works to study ; 
trading conditions on the spot, while “ the British manufacturer, so accustomed to 
rely on the merchant to handle his business in overseas markets, has failed to Beats 
the share of the Canadian import trade to which he is entitled.” Few British merch 
houses have hitherto attempted to improve trading outlook by starting branch 
even in Montreal, Toronto, or Winnipeg. Methods which obtain between the 
Country and other foreign lands, even other Dominions, are not the bes 
in dealing with Canada. The improvement of British-Canadian trade de m 
special treatment, owing to the proximity of a great “ live ” competitor s0 near 
borders. Canadian importers dislike the commission agent and even 
representative, preferring to deal with the manufacturer direct, and 
office or factory i is essential. The eat of this fa co 


British 
Canadian Trade. 
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officials, and “ finished ” for market on Canadian soil have enabled American manu- 
facturers to greatly increase their Canadian sales. The necessity for British makers 
to make up leeway with all possible dispatch is emphasised by the declaration by 
Governor Foss of Massachusetts that the Underwood Tariff Bill, by inducing United 
States manufacturers to transfer large portions of their plant into Canadian territory, 
will still further accelerate this increase. Mr. Wickes is clearly of the opinion that the 
British share of the Canadian market is capable of much expansion, and the material 
acquired in his official capacity and made available in his Report or at his Department, 
if made greater use of by British firms interested, should lead to such a desirable 
end. Lists of local agents suitable for all kinds of probable enterprises are obtainable, 
and the Trade Commissioner is prepared to give all necessary information respecting 
their business records and financial standing to all bona fide applicants. The “ Made 
in Canada ” train figures in the Report, and Mr. Wickes asks, “ Is there any reason 
why such a train should not be utilised to exhibit British manufactures right 
through the Dominion, visiting the principal cities on a regular and published 


itinerary ? ” 


LARGELY through the efforts of the International Cotton Federation and the 
British Cotton Growing Association—whose annual Government Grant-in-aid of 
£10,000 has been renewed for another three years—the possibility 

Coron at of enhanced Imperial production of high-grade cottons suitable 
so Empire, to meet Lancashire’s needs and those of the growing textile industries 
of the Dominions has been brought prominently into public notice. During the 
last few years much valuable pioneer work with important results has been achieved, 
as was shown by a recent article in UNITED Empire on “ Cotton Growing within the 
Empire.” The West Indies, Egypt, Cyprus, the Sudan, East and West Africa, and 
India have all benefited considerably by the practical measures which have been taken 
to increase the quantity and quality of British-grown cotton. A deputation, headed 
by Sir Charles Macara, a cotton expert of world-wide reputation, recently pleaded 
before Lord Crewe at the India Office for further advance in our great Eastern 
Dependency on the lines which have yielded such gratifying results. The speakers 
advocated greater expenditure by the Government of India in support of research 
and experiment by expert advisers, an extension of the system of canal irrigation which 
has been so successful in the districts where it has been initiated, and further increase 
in railway facilities. The Agricultural and Public Works Departments have rendered 
valuable aid in securing an extension of the cotton area, and in fostering the cultivation 
of higher grade imported varieties; but lack of funds, rather than want of zeal, has 
hitherto prevented the attainment of as full a measure of success as might have been 
achieved. The need for ample financial support has within the past few weeks been 
recognised in the Egyptian Sudan, and with more money at their disposal the per- 
sistent efforts and excellent work of the agricultural technical staffs will lead to an 
increase in output, and a corresponding satisfaction not only in India but also in 


Lancashire. 
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Tue suitability of other parts of the Empire for cotton cultivation is in the mean- 
time not being overlooked. Much suggestive evidence, full of promise for the near 
future, has been laid before the Empire Trades Commission on its 


puceeased recent tour. A notable case is that of Mr. Joseph Campbell, who 
Colonial A ; ee isc 
One has made practical tests of Queensland’s capabilities in this respect. 


The results were not merely encouraging, but commercially suc- 
cessful. In spite of unusually adverse conditions, arising from the bad weather of 
last year and from the fact that the bulk of the trees were quite young, the plantation 
under his personal supervision at Cairns yielded returns suficient for the declaration 
of a 10 per cent. dividend. Such results afford ample justification for the belief 
that with careful cultivation by up-to-date methods, and with increased facilities 
for transport, Queensland may prove a useful contributor to the Imperial supply. 
The Commonwealth Government has recently applied to the British Cotton-Growing 
Association to recommend them an expert who may go thoroughly into the situation, 
and advise them on the question. The references to cotton-growing in the Crown 
Colonies made. by the Colonial Secretary afford further evidence of the great increase 
in Imperial cotton production which has, in nearly every instance, followed the 
praiseworthy and persistent efforts recently made to push its cultivation. Says 
Lhe Times in a leader on Mr. Harcourt’s speech : 

Cyprus trebled its production between 1905 and 1912, while in West Africa, the East 
Africa Protectorate, Uganda and Nyasaland the increase has been enormous. Mr, Harcourt 
holds out the hope that in time the supply of Imperial cotton may be sufficient to make 


our manufacturers far more independent than they are of either “ accidental or deliberate 
interferences ” with the market.” 


Wuar the British Australasian describes as“ a good move” is the amalgamation 
which has just been accomplished between the Immigration Departments of New South 
Wales and Victoria. The Premier of the latter State, Mr. Watt, 


eee on has expressed his definite opinion that complete fusion of the quite 
A et son separate and independent labours of the six States is the object to 
gencies. 


be aimed at. Though opinions, as might be expected from the 
circumstances under which the State immigration work has hitherto been directed, 
vary as to the desirability of such an extreme step, organised co-operation would 
seem to offer promise of more efficient and economical work and of the prevention of 
overlapping: it should achieve more thoroughly the main object—ot supplying 
Australia as a whole with the additional population of which she stands in need for 
the carrying out of development plans commensurate with her possibilities and 
prospects. The South Australian Government would appear to be still open to 
accommodation on the question of co-operating with the new organisation which has 
commenced work under the supervision of Mr. Percy Hunter, formerly Director of Im- 
migration for New South Wales, and pending the completion of the new Commonwealth 
Offices the headquarters will be at the Victoria Government Offices, Aldwych. The 
interim policy is to work in all possible harmony with the other States, and the new 
propaganda is not intended to enter into competition with the High Commissioner's 
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Publicity and Emigration Department, which supervises the advancing of Australian 
interests as a whole. The most profitable function of each State would appear to 
be to arrange for transport and reception of immigrants in their new home. The 
amalgamation between the two States having been arranged, Mr. Hunter has set off to 
make preparations for the heavy influx which is anticipated during the coming season. 


IRRIGATION and immigration have been put forward in authoritative quarters as 
Australia’s great needs. Capital for the former purpose is readily forthcoming, 
; and great efforts are being made to augment the immigration of 
Australia’s desirable colonists. Farmers with a little capital, labourers with 
Busca some skill and experience, youths ready to learn under Government 
supervision and with Government assistance under the actual conditions prevalent, 
and girls for domestic service, according to Mr. Hunter, will everywhere be cordially 
welcomed. Assisted passages, promise of assured employment, and accommodation 
for tenancy or ownership of land on the easiest terms, should, apparently, secure the 
desired end. But there can be no doubt that the roseate views advanced—for instance 
in the article in this issue—are regarded with considerable suspicion. Prospects in 
Australia for the primary producer, it is claimed, are distinctly attractive at the present 
time. Mr. A. W. Pearse, editor of the Pastoral Review, an expert of acknowledged 
authority, who is the delegate from Australasia to the forthcoming Refrigeration 
Congress to be held at Chicago, recently summarised the general outlook in an 
interview : 

The general outlook in Australasia is rosy. The winter has been a wet one, and to-day in 
New South Wales and in Victoria prospects are as good as they can be. On the other hand, by 
latest accounts the northern agricultural area of South Australia was much in want of rain. 
In Queensland all was in good order. In most other parts of the Commonwealth, and from 
one end to another in New Zealand, prospects may be called quite satisfactory. . . . There 


is no doubt that Australia is a country of vast possibilities and, given sensible legislation, 
there can be no reason for anything like despondency on the part of any good Australian.” 


Ar last the Empire’s first city appears likely to have a memorial to Drake, whose 
prowess in the “ spacious days ” of Queen Elizabeth made possible London’s present 
position as the heart of the Empire and the commercial centre of 


A RA the world. It seems almost incredible, if it were not true, that in 
-N the greatest mart and exchange there should be no visible and 


arresting monument to the man who, above all others, laid the 
foundation of our supremacy at sea, and rendered possible the existence of our Oversea 
Pominions and Dependencies. Facile princeps among the leaders of his time, Drake 
stood for freedom from foreign domination and the extension of English trade, power 
and liberty beyond the seas. To the man who first circumnavigated the-globe, the 
first Englishman to view the Pacific, the foremost in struggle against the Armada, 
the beau-ideal of the fighting Puritans of the West Country, London should surely 


raise a worthy memorial, which might stimulate the pulse and quicken the imagination — 


of Britons at home, and of home-comers from the daughter nations over the seas 


whose foun 
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THE news of the past month provides many evidences of the thousand-and-one 
subtle influences which, as a necessary complement to strictly political considerations, 
are making history by the fostering of mutual knowledge, sympathy, 
and goodwill between the various branches of the Empire. Apart 
from the inauguration of Dominion House—a scheme pregnant 
with immense possibilities for Imperial expansion in trade and industry, described 
by Earl Grey in the fortnightly for August—the Metropolis has witnessed the 
assembling of the Doctors’ Congress, the Imperial Motor Transport Conference of 
delegates drawn from all parts of the Empire interested in the problem of 
transport as applied to civil and military purposes, and the visit of teachers 
under the auspices of the ‘ Hands Across the Seas” movement. The formation of 
the Imperial Union of Teachers was a fitting sequel to their reception by the King 
at Buckingham Palace. True to the Canadian tradition, which regards education as 
the necessary foundation of a national ideal, the preponderant proportion of the 
visitors hailed from the Dominion, others coming from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Burma, and some of the Crown Colonies. The next Conference is 
to be held at Toronto in 1916. The invitation was especially graceful, coming as it 
did personally from the Hon. Dr. Pyne, Minister of Education of Ontario—a province 
proud of its educational institutions, from which other parts of Canada are always 
eager to obtain its teachers. A similar instance of the readiness to profit by the 
experience of older countries and other parts of the Empire is furnished by the 
attendance of the Hon. Charles Devlin, Minister of Colonisation, Mines and Fisheries, 
at the International Roads Congress. The construction of good roads as a factor 
in colonisation, Mr. Devlin declared in an interview with a contemporary is a 
matter in which the Dominion “has everything to learn and nothing to teac BS 
Quebec will not be satisfied, however, till she has “as good trunk roads as those 
which are a delight to the motorist in England and France.” Another indication 
of the same character which deserves to be noticed is that the West Australian 
Minister for Agriculture recently stated that he had received a communication from 
the Trade Commissioner at Saskatoon City, asking for information regarding the 
system of rural credit, which “in the prairie provinces is becoming a very urgent 
problem,” and for the solution of which the experience of one new country may be 
helpful to another “ many sections of which have only been settled for a year & 
two.” All these visible signs of the growth of the sentiment of unity in the Empire 
are a good augury for the future. 


Bonds of 
Empire. 


Tue Hon. Frank Cochrane, Canadian Minister of Railways and Canals, has decided 

to make Port Nelson the tide water terminus of the Hudson Bay Railway, which is 
designed to bring the grain areas of North West Canada to within 

ave Ruds on 3,500 miles hauling distance of Liverpool, or some 1,800 miles nearer 
pay naiway. than at present. Seventy-five of the 410 miles of this Hudson Bay 
Railway have already been laid, and a bridge spanning the Sasketchewan River is 


nearly completed. It is hoped that the new route will compete favourably ae that 
Z 


o na” ae 
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via Panama, especially as, according to the Deputy Minister of Public Works, “in the 
warm, humid climate (of Panama) there is danger of the grain heating.” The 
‘disadvantage in the new route lies in the fact that the railway can only be operated 
at its full capacity for three months per annum at the most ; but, on the other hand, 
it is claimed that ships can enter and leave Port Nelson all the year round, which 
would make the blockade of the Atlantic by a hostile fleet increasingly difficult. The 
fundamental asset of the new railway for future industrial exploitation is the great 
water power provided by the waterways it touches upon; an approximate estimate 
of the Nelson River alone giving 156,000 cubic feet per second. 


THE construction of the Panama Canal is memorable not only as an engineering 
feat, but also, and still more so, for the scientific campaign against tropical diseases 
bee that has accompanied it—a campaign far more thorough than has 
Sanitation at J itherto been attempted by any other nati : in any other pla 
pted by any ation or y other place. 
peana Streets have been widened, drained, and paved; houses, as well 
of the poor as of the rich, rebuilt and protected from mosquitoes by screens of wire 
gauze. The whole ground of Colon, for example, was raised above the surrounding 
marsh with mud taken therefrom by means of suction pumps. The breeding places 
of mosquitoes within 100 yards of all permanent habitations have been removed ; 
water tubs have been screened against the entry of mosquitoes; marshes drained 
or filled in. The floors of the houses have been cemented so as to afford no refuge 
for the plague rats ; good drinking water has been laid on ; a fine hospital maintained, 
and large quantities of quinine issued gratis. As a result, the death-rate has fallen 
to 75 per thousand per annum, and the total cost has been only about £73,000 per 
annum, or one halfpenny per day per head of population. Finally the campaign 
has shown that mosquito-borne diseases can be almost entirely eliminated from 
even the most unfavourable localities in the tropics, and in demonstrating this fact 
it has marked an epoch in the history of mankind. 


Tue representatives from the Oversea Dominions must have been greatly struck 

by the latest examples of the ingenuity and skill of the British manufacturer to be 
seen at the Commercial Motor Vehicles Exhibition, opened at 

Imperial Motor Olympia by H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught last July. The 
a eae commercial motor supremacy of British makers is now undeniable, 
: and the Colonies offer an illimitable field for motor vehicles of 

all descriptions, both for civil and military purposes. Authorised delegates to the 
Imperial Motor Transport Conference, which formed an important feature of the 
opening weeks, were drawn from all parts of Greater Britain; the Agents-General 
and the Crown Agents took part in the proceedings; and several papers of great 
practical utility were read. Among the topics of special interest which were discussed 
“The Design of Commercial Vehicles for Colomial Purposes,” by Captain 
“On the Means of rendering Adequate Motor Transport 


? by Mr. Horace Wyatt; 
the 


were: 
R. K. Bagnall-Wild, R.E. ; 
available for Military Purposes throughout the Empire,’ 
and “ Motor Transport in South Africa,” by Mr. W. W. Hoy, general manager of 
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§. A. railways and harbours. The essential features (said Colonel Crompton, C.B., 
consulting engineer to the British Road Board, in his paper on “ Military and Colonial 
Vehicles ”) of the type that ought to be used for the development of new countries, 
where the roads are weak and soft and many of the streams are unbridged, should 
give hauling power by (a) good adhesion, (b) large wheels, (c) special winding gear 
which would enable the motor when a difficult spot had been passed to haul its wagon 
up to it. Mr. Hoy was particularly enthusiastic on the prospects of motor traction 
for South Africa. “ The internal combustion engine, in its various adaptations,” 
he believed, “ both for road transport and all agricultural work, is destined to play 
a most important part in South Africa. . . . The system of road motor transport 
should prove of great value for developing outlying districts until the traffic offering 
justifies the construction of a line of railway.” Even when the lines were made, 
internal combustion engine cars running on the rails would be invaluable for passenger 
transport so as to avoid the present frequent excessive cost of a full goods train, for 
parcels trains, specials, inspections, and “ for sandwiching in with local trains at 
rush hours.” 


On August 6, about 150 members of the “ Hands Across the Seas” Association 
received a hearty welcome at the Royal Colonial Institute. The party is mainly 
composed of Canadian school teachers now on a visit to this country. 
The Institute building was first thoroughly inspected and the work 
carried on there fully explained. The visitors were evidently 
greatly impressed by the many signs of activity, and especially 

the Library and Newspaper Rooms (where nearly 750 Empire papers are displayed) 
aroused interest and enthusiasm. It was a matter of some difficulty to induce some 
of the visitors to tear themselves away from the stands on which were displayed the 
local papers of their own province and even their own particular district. The party 
were afterwards entertained at the Whitehall Rooms, being received by Sir Bevan 
Edwards (the Chairman), Sir Samuel Griffiths (the Chief Justice of Australia who 
is also a Vice-President) and other members of Council. Speeches were delivered 
by Sir Bevan Edwards, Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun, Mr. Herbert Garrison (Official 
Lecturer of the Institute), Mr. F. J. Ney (Leader of the Overseas Party), Mr. Burke, n 
representing Newfoundland, and Mr. Hill, on behalf of New Zealand. Cordial messages 
were conveyed to the visitors from Lord Grey, the President, and from Mr. Harcourt ; 
the Colonial Secretary. Mr. Harcourt expressed his great regret that the exigencies SS 
of Parliamentary business made it impossible for him to be present, but he hoped 
the Overseas visitors would have a very successful gathering under the auspices of fthe 
; Royal Colonial Institute, whose manifold activities in the sphere of Imperial affairs 
i he felt sure they must fully appreciate. “Itrust,” he wrote in conclusion, “ ‘that 
they will bear with them pleasant memories of their visit to this country vert 
and a consciousness of the service which such visits render to the Empire.” 
leaving, each of the visitors was presented, as a gift from Earl Grey, with an eng 
of “The Boyhood of Ralegh” with the motto—“ What is my country | 
Empire is my country; Canada is my home.” 4 


Canadian 
Teachers 
at the R.C.I. 
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A PORTRAIT of Captain William Cargill, the founder of the Otago Settlement, 
has been presented to the Royal Colonial Institute by Mr. J. K. Anderson. Captain — 
Cargill, who was born in 1784, played an important part in the 


A New settlement of New Zealand and was closely associated with the 
Aaland Otago Association which was formed at OE in May 1845 

s 16 £ at 7. as t; at asgow In May Ae 
Pioneer. S dee TO DAS 


promote a special settlement for Scotsmen. Two years later he 
sailed in the John Wickliff as the leader of the expedition and pitched his tent on 
New Zealand soil in March 1848. From this period until the New Zealand Constitu- 
tion Act was passed Captain Cargill was the virtual ruler of the settlement and was 
afterwards elected first Superintendent of Otago and the first representative of Dunedin 
in the House of Representatives. 


Tue following details concerning the foreign-born white population of the United 
States, according to the ‘Chicago Daily News Almanac and Year Book, 1913,’ 


“a : have been taken from statistics founded on the census returns 
British Subjects for 1910 


z Immigrants trom Great Britain and Ireland together 
in U.S.A. 


7 numbered 2,572,800, showing an increase since 1900 of 318,359, 
of which Ireland claimed 263,822. The numbers from Canada and Newfound- 
land reached 1,198,000. In New York alone there were 146,386 English people, in 
Pennsylvania 109,172, and in Massachusetts 92,411. It is interesting to note that 
the majority of Australians have been drawn to California, where in 1910 they 
numbered 3,194; while Canadians are more numerous in Massachusetts than else- 
where, the figure being 295,172. The foreign-born white population of Pittsburg in 
1910 numbered 140,436, as against 114,845 in 1900. The nationalities most largely 
cepresented were Germany 29,438, followed by Russia and Austria, while Ireland 
rame fourth with 18,872. Since 1870, the proportion of immigrants from Great 
Britain and Canada has steadily declined, just as immigration from Austria, Italy, and 
Russia has been very much on the increase. 


The Colonial The excellent quarterly publication The Colonial Office Journal, 
Journal. under the able editorship of Mr. W. H. Mercer, C.M.G., has been 
transformed into The Colonial Journal. 
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JOHN MACKENZIE [1835-1899.] 


[T0 face p. 709. 
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HARDLY any class of men has done more for Britain i in South Africa than her 1 
sionaries. They have been much abused for their mistakes—which were 


of their work. The spi results of their work—a sufficiently controve: 
—we need not at the moment discuss. 
The names of Moffat and Livingstone are sure of their place in oun faite Pe 
annals; the name of John Mackenzie, their countryman, and in some resp 
less a man, would have bulked larger in the record of South Africa had not fate j 
him in conflict with a greater builder of Empire than he. Cecil Rhodes h 
views from Mackenzie, and Rhodes, not Mackenzie, carried the day. Bon 


Scots evangelists. 
youngest of six in a poor family, he had need to make his way in ee 
for a time it seemed not unlikely that commerce and not religion would 
thoughts. A period of carelessness, of inattention rather than actual hi 
spiritual matters preceded his formal conversion: even when he had, in 
country phrase, ‘‘ got religion,” he was assailed by doubts and questionin 
before the age of twenty his life-work was decided; by his own choic 


missionary to the natives of South Africa. 


and that eae gift of poverty with which Scotland has endowed s 
Sons who have made their mark; and his most happy mmo a 
was that of the musical waters of the Spey. Half a lifetime later he 
son listen to that “one solemn sound in the still and lovely si 
is worth hearing, and you will never need to try to remember 
spent his adult years in the waterless deserts of South Africa, 
a hurrying stream must have seemed almost a prelude of 
But eroin s aim, when ne landed at ae a 


_—— 


and old in the aes Scriptures. 
from this to turn aside neither to the right hi 


spear for the Pes), we must ine 
the same dexterity which they exhibited in ¥ 
to start upon the marauding expe itio 


carious poaults of the chase, the: m 
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is the missionary to South Africa content even when all this is accomplished. He 
longs to see the African united in friendly intercourse with the general brotherhood 
of the race. He desires to see the African ship, freighted with the products of African 
soil and the results of African industry, mingling in the great ocean with the ships 
of other lands and returning home richly laden with the varied treasures of 
commerce.” 

It was the waking dream of a lad who knew little of the forces that were moulding 
the future of South Africa. The vision was quickly modified in part, but it was never 
altogether changed for Mackenzie. He soon recognised that the Boer Republics 
north of the Orange River were unfriendly to the missionary ideal: they had no 
belief in Christianising the natives, they had expelled the British missionaries who 
had been before them in the Orange River and the Transvaal countries, and ii they 
spread, as seemed likely, over the whole interior, there would be no room for missionary 
enterprise north of Cape Colony, and the very lands which Livingstone had discovered, 
and was still discovering, would be closed to those whom Mackenzie naturally regarded 
as their proper inheritors. 

This attitude of exclusiveness and opposition on the part of the Dutch towards 
the missionaries—they had shown the same feelings against missionary effort before 
ever a British evangelist entered South Africa—gave Mackenzie’s general views of 
civilisation a predominantly British cast. At first he had merely thought of intro- 
ducing Christianity and civilisation into the interior; a short experience showed him 
that if Christianity and civilisation were to be given to the natives at all, it must be 
by the British, and in the end under the secular authority of Britain. It was that 
plain fact which made the missionary Mackenzie an Imperialist. 

But an Imperialist, nevertheless, of a different pattern from the regular school which 
was beginning to preach the expansion of England. The missionary’s aim was mainly 
altruistic : if he was ready for British protection in the interior, he was not yet ready 
for the British settler and the British trader. He knew by experience that his own 
influence waned when the white settler and trader came, and his own ideal of civilising 
the natives was hardly more respected by the British settlers than by the Boers 
themselves: trade in his view meant drunkenness and demoralisation, settlement 
meant loose morals between white and black, friction and perhaps fighting. Both 
he was bound to oppose. 

Many of the missionaries opposed both altogether with the bigotry and narrowness 
that has become proverbial among that otherwise excellent class of men: but 
Mackenzie was no bigot. There were many white traders in Bechuanaland 
and beyond already—not all of them of the best type—but though he stood up for 
his principles when he saw them trafficking in drink or firearms with the natives, 
he showed them in other respects a uniform courtesy that was appreciated more 
and more with every year. He became, indeed, a kind of unofficial consul in charge 
of British interests: taking no part in trade himself, he was trusted by the traders 
as an honest man, and used by them as a convenient banker; often, too, when they 

were sick they were brought to his house to be nursed, and when they died it was 


A 
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Mackenzie who not only read the burial service, but settled their affairs—usually 
a far from easy task. 

This extra work, which was not suffered to interfere with his duties as an evangelist, 
gave him a unique position among Europeans north of the Orange River; his position 
among the natives was already assured through the conversion of Khama, that amazing 
chief of the Bamangwato people who ruled, as travellers of the time expressed it, 
in a way that an enlightened European might well envy and attempt to imitate. 
How much of the revolution from barbarism to at least the passable veneer 
of civilisation that was imposed on Khama’s country was due to Khama himself, 
and how much to Mackenzie is necessarily a matter of speculation; but it would 
appear that Mackenzie was not only the originator of the change, but that in some 
ways he stifiened Khama’s back when it was a question of abolishing native customs 
and replacing them by Christianity. 

However that may be, the experiment succeeded; Khama became the shining 
light of the missionary world, his people an example that was quoted with rapture 
on missionary platforms as a reproof to those who doubted the use of mission effort. 
It is probable that these first ten years north of the Orange River, when he was still 
unknown to the larger world, were the happiest in Mackenzie’s life. 

But things could not stay in this position. As the original instrument of the 
révolution in Khama’s country, Mackenzie saw that the revolution was not yet fully 
accomplished ; and he recognised that the spreading of the Transvaal Boers might 
yet undo his work. The Boers had little sympathy with Khama, they were con- 
templating settlements in Damaraland, in Bechuanaland, and even to the north among 
the Mashonas; and Mackenzie, as a good Briton as well as a good missionary was 
anxious that these great territories should not be closed to Britain or to missionary 
work, as they would be if the Boers succeeded in enlarging the Transvaal as they 
desired. 

Against Mackenzie was the slackness and vacillation of British statesmanship 
in South Africa—Majuba was still a living and a recent memory—but in his fayour 
was the poverty of the Boers, and the paucity of their population. It was his aim 
that Bechuanaland should be annexed to the British Empire, and he also began to 
advocate at this time that the country as far north as the Zambesi should be painted 
red. In this matter he had the same long views as Cecil Rhodes ; but he proposed 
a different method, and he had not the means to carry out his ideas. Mackenzie, 
like Rhodes, would have had the Empire expand, but he proposed that the new — 
expansion in South Africa should be under direct Imperial control, not ruled from è 
Cape Town by a High Commissioner who was also Governor at the Cape and subject — £ 
to local influences. Like Cecil Rhodes, he would have had South Africa British, aida 
he would have colonised Matabeleland with white men—for he had no opinion ofthe — 
= Matabele, since they had rejected Christianity, and although one or two missionaries i 
i were allowed in the country, care was taken that their work should be without result. 
= For this reason Mackenzie delivered himself of the opinion that the Matabele wy 
‘of no use to South Africa; and where he would have protected Khama as a 
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Christian, he would not have objected to the overthrow of Lobengula. But it was 
Mackenzie’s hope that Lobengula and his savage kingdom would be overthrown by 
the British, not the Boers. 

His desire was in the end fulfilled, yet not in the way he would have had. For 
Mackenzie’s policy of expansion had one fatal weakness. He wished the Imperial 
Government to enlarge its responsibilities in South Africa, and that the Imperial 
Government would not do unless it were compelled. Cecil Rhodes cruelly but not very 
unfairly stigmatised Mackenzie’s policy as one that was to do everything and to cost 
nothing : the facts would have been more truly stated had he said that Mackenzie’s 
policy was to do everything, but the policy of the Imperial Government, on which 
he relied, was to do nothing. Not even for Cecil Rhodes would Downing Street have 
extended up to the Zambesi, as the after-history of the Chartered Company showed. 

But events were moving in Bechuanaland, and even Downing Street was compelled 
to move. Mackenzie was made Deputy-Commissioner of that country, at the time 
when the two Boer Republics of Goshenland and Stellaland were preparing to dispute 
the British advance, and he was almost immediately involved in difficulties with those 
squatters on the land which was now proclaimed British territory. Little else could 
have been anticipated, for it can hardly have been expected that the Boer pioneers 
would submit without an attempt to assert themselves ; but Mackenzie was recalled 
to Cape Town, and Cecil Rhodes went north to try his hand in unravelling 
the Bechuana tangle. From that day there was rivalry and opposition between the 
two men. 

Rhodes took up the position, which Mackenzie would scarcely have endorsed, that 
he cared not who had the land provided the British had the Government. By so 
doing he recognised the very doubtful claim of the Boers to their farms, and thereby 
removed one grave difficulty in the way of a settlement; but with all his tact and 
diplomacy—and Rhodes was better at a bargain than Mackenzie—Rhodes was not 
entirely successful. Nothing but the show of force could remove the objections of 
the more obstinate of these republics to British rule. 

Such was the first time that Rhodes and Mackenzie crossed each other’s path ; 
but there was to be a second and more vigorous bout between the two. In 
Bechuanaland Mackenzie had prepared the way, although Rhodes had finished the 
work; but Bechuanaland was only the beginning—the “neck of the bottle,” as 
Rhodes termed it—and both men recognised that the fight for British expansion 
must be renewed farther north. Khama’s country and, indeed, the whole of 
Bechuanaland was but the gateway to Mashonaland and Matabeleland, which both 
men desired to see under British control. 

Here again Mackenzie clung to his first principle, that direct Imperial control was 
preferable in every way, and particularly in regard to native interests, to delegated 
colonial control and rule through Cape Town ; and he enforced his doctrine in England 
by much speaking and writing, and in interviews with the statesmen of the day. 
Among those who gave a more or less qualified approval of his views were Lord 


Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain. 
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But Mackenzie was cruelly handicapped in his fight with Rhodes. He was a 
poor man, Rhodes was very rich. He was at most a private citizen who had once 
held an official position in South Africa ; Rhodes was a public man of very considerable 
power both at the Cape and in England, and quite prepared to use his power and 
spend his wealth to the utmost in getting his way. 

But apart from this Rhodes had another advantage over Mackenzie, which, as 
things were, was more than sufficient to sway the balance in his favour. Mackenzie’s 
plan, of direct Imperial control, would have involved very considerable trouble and 
expense to the Imperial Government; Rhodes’ scheme of a Chartered Company 
secured the territory ultimately to Britain and consequently secured the dominance 
of Britain in South Africa, but it took the responsibility off the shoulders of the 
mperial Government, and above all it avoided the necessity of any demand on the 
British taxpayer. The relief of the Colonial Office at this, for them, easy solution 
of the question is almost comically shown in one of the minutes issued at the time 
by the Colonial Secretary of the second Salisbury Cabinet. 

Mackenzie, then, was beaten, and his plan of direct Imperial control for the country 
which now bears the name of his rival was rejected. He took his defeat in good 
part, and although he could not be expected to refrain from criticising the Chartered 
Company when occasion arose—in fact he criticised its native policy with some 
severity from time to time in the contemporary press—he nevertheless showed that 
he bore the Company no malice at the very outset. Rhodes had conceived the bold 
idea that the pioneer column which was to found Salisbury in Mashonaland should 
march thither through the Matabele country, and risk a probable attack from 
Lobengula’s warriors. Selous dissuaded him from so hazardous an enterprise ; but it 
must be remembered in Mackenzie’s honour that he also wrote to the heads of the 
Company whose formation he had opposed, and pointed out the danger of the course 
proposed. 

From that time Mackenzie resumed his religious work in South Africa. He 
took little further part in political matters, for the methods he had advocated were 
now impossible. He held to his views like a staunch son of Scotland, but circumstances 
had been against him ; and he did not live to see the final settlement of South Africa. 
He died in 1898, at the age of sixty-three. : 

Tt was Mackenzie’s fate to come up against a stronger man than himself in South 
Alcican politics, and this has to some extent obscured his fame; but he must always 
be remembered as the man who opened the road through Bechuanaland, and one 
too who had visions of Imperial expansion as large as those of Cecil Rhodes before 
the ideas of Rhodes were gencrally known. Unfortunately for him, he had not 
the means to carry out his ideas, and the Imperial Government, on which he relied, 
had not the will. Had he been able to convert Downing Street to his views of Imperial 
policy as easily as he converted Khama to Christianity, Mackenzie’s name might 
have bulked as large in the secular as it did in the missionary world of the time, 

A. Wyatt Tinpy, 
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THE PLUMAGE BILL IN RELATION TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 
By JAMES BUCKLAND. 


Tue Plumage Bill, now in the Commons, seeks to prohibit the sale in this country of 
the skins and feathers of the wild birds of His Majesty’s Dominions beyond the Seas. 

In considering how this Bill affects the British Empire—the material welfare of 
the British Empire—we must first determine what, if any, particular office or function 
in the economy of Nature birds alone are fitted to perform. 

He who studies living birds, other animals, and plants, and the relation which 
these living organisms bear to one another, will soon learn that the main effort of 
each animal or plant is to preserve its own life and produce young or seed, and so 
multiply its kind. He will see, also, that the similar efforts of other organisms by 
which it is surrounded tend to hold its increase in check. This action and reaction 
of natural forces constitute what is known as the balance of Nature. 

Vegetation is the prime requisite for the perpetuity of all other forms of life upon 
the earth. The greatest known enemy to vegetation is insect life, whose multitudes 
prey not only upon the necessities of mankind, but upon man himself, and upon all 
other forms of life. Although entomologists have accumulated careful descriptions 
of over 300,000 species of insects they estimate that there remain about 700,000 to be 
described. Prof. Riley, in his elaborate studies of the hop-vine aphis, observed 
that the species developed thirteen generations in one year, and that the average 
number of young produced by each female was one hundred. Assuming that every 
female at maturity produced its full complement of young, he computed that this 
insect, if unchecked to the end of the twelfth generation, would have multiplied to 
the inconceivable number of ten sextillions of individuals. As figures fail to convey to 
the mind any adequate conception of the fecundity of this insect, I will resort to space 
and the velocity of light to bring it more intelligibly before you. If the unchecked 
progeny to the end of the twelfth generation were marshalled in a line, ten to the 
inch, the line would extend beyond the farthest fixed star that the strongest telescope 
might search out to a point so sunk in the profundity of space that light travelling from 
the head of the procession at a rate of 184,000 miles per second would require 2,500 

years in which to reach the earth. One does not need to be told that the remotest 
approach to such unchecked multiplication would paralyse the hop-growing industry 
in one season. While the aphides may represent the extreme fecundity, there are 
thousands of insect species the unchecked increase of any one of which would soon 
overrun a continent. Mr. A. H. Kirkland has computed that the unrestricted in- 
crease of the gipsy moth would be so great that the progeny of one pair would produce 
enough caterpillars in eight years to devour all the foliage in the United States. A 
Canadian entomologist states that a single pair of Colorado beetles, or potato bugs, as 
we call them, would, without check, increase in one season to 60,000,000, At this 
rate of multiplication the disappearance of the potato plant would not be long delayed. 
The chinch bug, a fecund and destructive pest, has been found in a clump of grass 


* Read at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on Friday June 13, 1913. 
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eight inches in diameter to the number of 20,000. The progeny of this colony alone, 
if unchecked, would soon become incomputable hordes, devasting wide areas of the 
earth’s surface. Those of you who have been in South Africa probably have seen 
locusts in flight which filled the air and hid the sun. What a potency for evil lies 
hidden in the tiny but innumerable eggs of these ravening pests! If every egg was 
permitted to hatch, and every young locust to come to maturity, the consequences 
would be too dreadful to contemplate. a 
The voracity of insects is almost as astounding as their powers of reproduction. 
I have time to cite one example only. The daily ration in leaves of a caterpillar is 
equal to twice its own weight. Ifa horse were to feed at the same rate, he would have 
to eat a ton of hay every twenty-four hours. Who, or what, is it that prevents these S 


{ ravening hordes from overruning the earth and consuming the food supply of all? = 
l It isnot man. Man, by the use of mechanically applied poisons, which are expensive, E 
i unnatural, and dangerous, is able to repel to an extent the attacks on his orchard and _ 
garden; out in the fields and in the forests, he becomes, before any great irruption = 


of insects, a panic-stricken fugitive. Neither is it disease, or the weather, or animals, 

or fungi, or parasitic and predaceous insects within their own ranks. However large 
may be the share of these particular natural agencies in keeping insects in check, 
experience has shown that it is lamentably insufficient. Then what isit? The bird. 
' Bird life, by reason of its predominating insect diet, is the most indispensable balancing | 
l force in Nature. At no period in its life is a tree exempt from insect depredations, 
and every part of it, from the genital seed, or nut, to the terminal bud, blossom, or 


fruit, is attacked. ; S 
; Tt should be remembered that the period of growth of leaf and blossom is also - 
the nesting season of birds, and that even seed-eating birds now feed their yonek a 
i on insects. As the digestive organs of birds are so constructed and equipped thai 
t they can both contain and dispose of a very large quantity of food, and as most b 
eat most of the time, the number of harmful insects consumed by parents and nest 
À at the very time when such destruction is most needed is almost incredible. 
shows the existence of a natural economic relation between these three orders of li 


There is a sort of interdependence, and the existence of each one is dependent u 
the existence of the others. But for the trees the insects would perish, an 
the insects the birds would perish, and but for the birds the trees would perish 
We can afford to spray an orchard-tree which yields an annual dividend in 
but, mechanical difficulties aside, we cannot afford to spray a forest-tree ya h) 2 
its crop once only in a lifetime. For the preservation of his forests, man 1s W. Me 
dependent on the services of the bird. In the woods of Canada, in e oi 
Africa, in the jungles of India, in the bush of Australia, this faithful i 
as a matter of course and without any trouble or expense to us, is dail 
on our behalf the superhuman task of saving the lives of the tr 
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The natural inter-relation and interdependence that is established between the 
tree, the insect, and the bird is established also between the insect, the bird, and 
every other form of vegetation on the earth. In domiciling our increasing millions 
in lands beyond the seas we have given no thought to the natural increase of insect 
pests which invariably attends the operations of the agriculturist. Finding in 
cultivated crops new and more succulent sources of food supply, insects change 
their primitive habits to swarm and multiply exceedingly upon the fertile fields and 
green pastures of man’s creation. In addition to this, as the pioneer introduces 
plants and seeds from the land he has left, he unwittingly introduces with them insects 
too, to swell the hordes of native depredators. When we reflect on the number of 
insect pests to which man’s farming operations must always give rise, we must 
admit that he can ill afford to lose the services of the bird in the war which he 
must wage continually against organic Nature in order to maintain his artificial 
standards against her inexorable laws. 

In 1909, replying to the London Chamber of Commerce (which sought on behalf 
of its Plumage Section to obtain a repeal of the law which prohibits the export of 
plumage from British India), the Bombay Chamber of Commerce pointed out that 
the prohibition was meant not only to prevent beautiful birds being exterminated, 
but also to prevent useful birds being reduced in numbers. It was explained that 
it was a recognised fact that crops of all kinds were subjected to incalculable damage 
by insect pests, and that the combating of this evil had become one of the greatest 
difficulties of the Indian agriculturist. The principal enemies of these pests, it was 
further noted, were the insectivorous birds, yet these were the very species that hitherto 
had been relentlessly slaughtered for their plumage. In 1911 the Melbourne Chamber 
of Commerce, in replying to a letter from the London Chamber of Commerce, 
pointed out that the work performed by the wild birds in the Commonwealth alone, 
in keeping in check the ravages of myriads of noxious insects, was worth many 
millions of pounds sterling. The natural enemies of insect pests, the Melbourne 
Chamber went on to say, were the birds, and were they destroyed Nature’s equili- 
brium would be upset and successful agriculture would become impossible. Birds, it 
was added, were vastly more valuable to the community when alive than when 
dead and converted into millinery ornaments. In last year’s Report on Egypt 
Lord Kitchener stated that the indiscriminate destruction of bird life had allowed 
an enormous increase of insect pests, for the combating of which steps were to be 
taken. Lord Kitchener knew that in spite of the improved methods of fighting insects 

there was only one step that he could take that would be effective. A Khedival 
Decree was issued forbidding the catching, killing, or taking the eggs of, Egypt's 
insectivorious birds. In issuing this Decree, two things were prominent in Lord 
Kitchener’s thoughts—the destruction of the egret for its plumes, and the fact that 
in the Valley of the Nile this bird is one of Nature’s checks on the cotton worm. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has been granted by Parliament a large sum for 
the purpose of experimenting in cotton-growing in the Sudan. Before applying 
the grant to this purpose, he might do worse—since he is aware that local 
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bird-protective measures do not protect owing to illicit export—than reconsider 
his attitude towards the Plumage Bill. If it were not for the services of the bird 
there are many parts of our Empire in which man could not keep his live-stock, from 
which he himself would be driven in headlong flight. No part of our insect-ridden 
Empire—not even India—has been so exploited for plumage as our Crown Colonies 
inthe West Indies. The destruction of bird-life in Jamaica has led to such an increase 
of the grass-tick that the keeping of most breeds of cattle has become impossible. 
In 1909 a deputation from Jamaica brought this lamentable condition of affairs to 
the notice of the then Secretary of State for the Colomes. Has anything—anything 
of real value—been done in the matter? As they say down Westminster way, “The 
answer is in the negative.” 

Because of the number of venomous insects in the neighbourhood of the Panama 
Canal, one of the first acts of Mr. Wilson, when he became President, was to issue 
an Executive Order prohibiting, under heavy penalties for infraction, the destruction 
of any wild bird in the Canal zone. 

For every fly-catching and parasite-eating bird that is killed Nature’s fight for 
the care of her children is weakened by the loss of a very active agent. Yet the number 
of egrets and white herons, glossy starlings, cuckoos, orioles, shrikes, kingfishers, 
rollers, bee-eaters, barbets, trogons, and other fly-catching and parasite-eating birds 
that are killed annually for their plumage in our possessions in Africa must be materially 
reducing their working power. To gauge the extent of the destruction, take one case 
only, that of the kingfisher. I should mention that in warm countries these birds 
belie their name, and feed for the most part on insects. At the last six feather-sales 
in London there have been sold the skins of 272,000 kingfishers. Supposing that each 
of these ate 150 noxious insects daily—a very conservative estimate—we have 
then many billions of insect pests saved in a single year that ought to have 
been destroyed by the agency of birds that have been themselves destroyed and 
their services for ever lost to mankind, for no worthier purpose than millinery. 
And this estimate, do not forget, does not take into account the unrestricted increase 
of these pests. Every one of these kingfishers was worth its weight in gold to the 
human race. Its skin sold for threepence-halfpenny. Take another case—that of the 
Indian roller. Immense value is attached to the food habits of this bird. Besides 
eating locusts and grasshoppers, which are extremely harmful to crops all over India, 
it feeds greedily on the dreaded white ant. Yet thousands of these birds are sold 
annually at the London feather-sales. And the price? Last October, just to give 
you an idea, one auctioneer sold 1,060 skins of this bird for one penny each, and 2,575 
for one halfpenny each. 

The number of pestiferous rodents eaten by hawks and owls is almost as surprising 
as the number of caterpillars eaten by insectivorous birds. In 1885, before the United 
States had learned her lesson in the economic value of birds, the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania passed an Act which provided a bounty on every hawk and owl 
shot. The bounty was claimed on 180,000 hawks and owls. An irruption of rodents 
followed which did $3,850,000 worth of damage to the agricultural interests of the 
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State. The Legislature repealed the Act. With the exception of peacock feathers, 
over 4,500,000 of which were sold in London during the last twelve months, no single 
feathers come into the market in greater numbers than those of the raptores. One 
fine day the supply will cease—that is, unless the Plumage Bill is made a law—and 
then it will not be women only who will be afraid of mice. 

Were it not for the locust-birds, there are many localities in United South Africa 
in which agriculture would perish. If it were not for the ibises, spoonbills, and cranes 


in Australia, which check the periodical irruption of grasshoppers, there are many , 


districts in the Commonwealth in which farming operations would be impossible. 

The great services which birds render the Empire as weed-destroyers (10,000 seeds 
of harmful weeds have been found in the stomach of a single bird), as scavengers of 
bays and harbours (a great human mortality has been known to take place owing to 
the destruction for their plumage of sea-birds which kept the beaches free from decaying 
animal matter), as tree-planters, and as yielders to the hardy pioneer of highly valued 
flesh-food—not to mention a dozen other benefits—cannot be dilated upon now. 
It is of more importance that you should know what the destruction of bird-life means 
to the Empire in increased cost of living. I am obliged to go to the United States for 
data for my arguments. The achievements of our own Board of Agriculture in this 
direction are interesting only from the point of view of economics in a comic vein. 

It was not until many of the most valuable species of birds had been slaughtered to 
the point of extermination that the people of the United States realised their immense 
value. They showed their wisdom by profiting by the lesson of events. ‘The slaughter 
has been practically stopped. Years, however, must elapse before the balance of 
Nature can be restored. Asa warning to us, I propose giving some facts and figures 
to show that the destruction of bird-life in the past is costing the United 
States to-day. 

Scientific examination, conducted throughout the four seasons, has been made by 
the experts at Washington of an immense number of the stomachs of all classes of 
birds, collected from every State and Territory of the Union, and from Canada. From 
the evidence obtained by these elaborate investigations, the Bureau of Biological 
Survey has proved that the annual loss to the United States, due to the ravages of 
insect and rodent pests is $1,000,000,000. 

The Survey has shown that thirty-eight species of birds eat the cotton-boll weevil, 
and that there was not one of these species that was not slaughtered ruthlessly in days 
gone by. Does anyone believe that the consequent annual loss of $60,000,000 to the 
cotton crop does not mean an increase in the price of cotton? In Indiana and Ohio 
in one year 2,577,000 acres of wheat were destroyed by an irruption of insects, due to 
the almost total obliteration of their natural enemy, the bird. Does anyone believe 
that this occurrence did not raise the price of wheat ? There are no countries in the 
world where insects impose a heavier tax on farm products than in many of our 
Overseas Dominions. Yet from the trackless forests of Papua, round the world both 
ways, to the sugar plantations of the West Indies, the feather trade is attacking the 
existence of an immense yariety of birds. No species whose plumago is marketable 
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is spared. On all sides the attack grows more furious as the talk of legislation grows 
more loud. 

The number of skins that annually come into the market, appalling as the figures 
are, gives no indication of the total loss. Feathers used in fashionable millinery are 
the nuptial moult in birds. In consequence, they must be collected during the breeding 
season, which means that the death of the old birds is followed by the death of the 
helpless nestlings. What form of life is there on the earth that can survive such 
treatment as the killing of both generations together? British subjects beyond the 
seas, who live in the midst of insect alarms, have by statutory enactments 
done everything that lies within their power to protect their birds. But what law 
can protect a bird from human greed in the remote and sparsely populated areas of 
our widespread Empire, where distances are immense and proper supervision is an 
impossibility ? Even in inhabited regions, where control is possible, the law is 
rendered abortive by surreptitious slaughter and illicit export. Just so long as there 
isa demand for contraband plumage, just so long will there be some one to supply it. 
The only remedy is to stop the demand. This the Plumage Bill seeks to do. 

This Bill proposes to prohibit the sale, hire, or exchange of plumage or skin of any 
species of wild bird, individuals of which have their habitat during the whole or part 
of the year within any part of his Majesty’s Dominions outside the United Kingdom 
or in any British Protectorate or in the Island of Cyprus—whether such species has 
also its habitat during the whole or part of the year elsewhere or not—or any species 
resembling the same, but not so as to include in this schedule the following species : 
namely, ostriches, game birds, domestic pigeons, or poultry. a 

It will be seen that migratory birds are protected—a most necessary provision. 
There are species which breed outside the British Empire, to return to labour for the 
farmers within the British Empire, and it is when they are breeding that they are 
killed for their plumage. The interpretation of “ or any species resembling the same E 
is this: It prevents the dealers from killing a bird in some part of our Empire and 
sending the skin, in the first instance, to a foreign country, where a similar species has 


= 


its habitat, and then reshipping the skin to London as though it had come direct from ¥ 
that foreign country. In view of the circuitous routes by which plumage from several 3 
of our dominions is reaching London to-day this precaution is necessary. The rest 3 
of the schedule is self-explanatory. F 

Whenever a measure is introduced with the object of adjusting a country to new ? i 


l conditions, the chief impediment to reform is invariably the vested interest. Had the = 
. schedule included the feathers and skins of wild birds from foreign countries, 16 might wey 
have been argued—and with some justification-—that though Great Britain had the 
right to check the slaughter of bird life within the boundaries of her Empire, it was 
both an injustice and a hardship to interfere with trade profits in the interests, as it É 
were, of the avi-fauna of countries which did not belong to her. There is no ground for E 
such an objection in the schedule to the Plumage Bill. The protected birds of the ie 
Britains beyond the seas are the common heritage of all the Empire. The Empiri sA 
is one, its interests are one, and no one part of the Empire has the right to profit by 
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the destruction of any one of the natural resources of another part. Protection of 
property in one part and the appropriation of that property by another part has no 
moral or legal justification, and cannot be considered a vested interest. The one thing, 
therefore, which should be borne in mind in the consideration of this schedule is that 
from no point of view is any property rightinvolved. That the profits of a few dealers 
will be affected no one denies; but the trader who deals in plumage that can reach 
London only by means of false declarations, which are made deliberately for the purpose 
of deceiving ship captains and customs officers, and which are a direct evasion of the 
law, is not a man in whose welfare we need concern ourselves. 

No one can take exception to the exemption under the Bill of natural history and 
other museums. As the prohibition applies only to the plumage of dead wild birds, 
zoological gardens are not affected. 

You all know that the Premier has refused to grant facilities for the passage of this 
Bill. In this matter he iş acting on the advice of the Board of Trade. Let me run 
through the reasons given by the Board for the attitude of hostility it has adopted. 
The first reason is that Customs officers are not skilled ornithologists and could not 
distinguish between the feathers that were admissible and those that were not. In 
Australia and in the various States of the American Union in which the Plumage Act 
is in force an ornithologist is employed to inspect the plumage imported and to advise 
the Customs officers which is contraband and which is not. In Australia at this 
moment the Customs, aided by an expert, are returning to the consignors in 
Hurope quantities of plumage the import of which is illegal in the Commonwealth. 
Wherever the Bill is a law, it is worked in this way, and it is working smoothly. 

Surely the mighty nation whose public expenditure is £186,000,000 a year can 
afford the meagre sum that an ornithologist would require to examine plumage 
at the docks ? 

The next reason given is that the Bill would detrimentally affect the means of 
livelihood of a number of people in this country. Even if it would, that is no valid 
reason for dealing in plunder. But the truth is exactly the opposite. Fully 85 per 
cent. of the feathers that come into the London market from our dominions are shipped 
abroad in the raw state as soon as sold. Ostrich plumes and aigrettes, which require 
manipulation before use, go to Paris to be dressed. Those hat decorations made of 
bunches of various feathers—artificial mounts, they are called—are made in Germany. 
London merely serves the purpose of a clearing house. Consequently, as the most 
casual observation will show, the labouring classes have no share in the profits. This 
is one of the great blots on the present plumage trade; it gives the smallest benefit 
fo those who have the greatest need of real assistance. The best service the Govern- 
ment could do for the working classes would be to pass the Bill. Ostrich feathers and 
a host of other feathers suitable for millinery are exempted under the Bill. The majority 
of women are indifferent to what they wear provided it’s ‘‘what’s worn,” as they say, 
and, however fashionable the plumage it is proposed to prohibit may be now, it would 
not be “ worn ” after it became impossible to obtain fresh supplies. Hats will still 
be trimmed with feathers, and ostrich feathers, artificial mounts, made from a great 
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variety of the feathers of game birds and poultry, and feather trimmings which the art 

and ingenuity of the milliner will devise will supply attractive hat-decorations, and 

leave no room for dissatisfaction. A child could see that the dyeing, dressing, and 

manipulation which all this would involve would be better for labour than the use of 

the feather in its natural state, for that benefits no one but the dealer. Substitutes 

such as these must be found in any case if the present slaughter of wild bird-life is not 

checked. Instead, therefore, of the millinery trade necessitating a war of extermination, 

as at present, we should have a legitimate and profitable feather industry in this country 

which would create a great demand for workers and afford them constant employment. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, with the withdrawal of the competition with the pro- 

hibited plumage, ostrich plumes would meet with a suddenly increased demand that 

would necessarily bring a great stimulus to the ostrich-farming industry, which is 
largely in the hands of British subjects. 

It is asserted that the loss to the London market of the plumage of the birds of 

our Dominions will mean the loss algo of the ostrich-feather trade from South Africa. 

The fallaciousness of this contention I have exposed over and over again. I regard 

it, and always have regarded it, as designed misrepresentation, made all the more 

ugly because it carries with it an aspersion on the patriotism of those gallant and 

indomitable Britons in South Africa who, to their honour, never cease to remember 

England with love. There is on this platform a gentleman, Mr. Oscar Evans, who has 

come from South Africa commissioned by the Government and by the Ostrich Farmers’ 

Association to refute certain allegations against the ostrich-farmers and the ostrich 

industry which the opponents of the Plumage Bill have circulated in this country in > 

the hope of injuring the prospects of the Bill. The name of Evans is known and > 

respected in whatever part of the world ostrich-farming is discussed. Asa breeder 

of magnificent birds ha has no rival in South Africa. Before you go you will have the 

pleasure of listening to what he has to say on the subject. After he has spoken, 

the truth about the feelings of the ostrich-farmers in South Africa towards the Paes Zs 

Bill will be too well understood to be again obscured. 

There remains one more reason advanced by the Board of Trade to be dealt with. 

The fear is expressed that if Great Britain closed her market to the plumage of the bird 

of her Overseas Dominions the trade would go abroad. To put this into irreveren 

language, if Great Britain does not herself despoil her dominions of one of their mos 

Í valuable public assets, some other country will. Has it never occurred to the Bo: 

4 of Trade that it would be better civics and better ethics to assist the dominions me 
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serving their heritage in Nature ? Has it never dawned on the Board that w 
is detrimental to the agricultural interests of our Dominions must tend in the | 
_ toinjure Great Britain ? Is the Board blind to the fact that when the day of rec 1 


traffic, but upon the unhappy country which is backing them ? Th a 
Petition, numerously signed by members of Parliament from both side: 
ae Mr. Asquith stated that facilities could not be pre or t 
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removed; the Government were aware of the importance of the question, and were 
giving it careful consideration. 

Translated into ruder language than that of the political arena, this means either 
that the Bill has been relegated to that period wherein action is not imminent, or 
that the matter is to be arranged in the interests of the feather-dealers. 

“The opposition might be removed.” What opposition? The only opposition 
comes from a very limited number of individuals, all of whom are actuated by a 
thoroughly selfish interest contrary to the public good. Are we to go cap in hand to the 
men who have flouted the solemn admonitions of the Chambers of Commerce in India 
and Australia by continuing to deal in contraband feathers, and ask them their 
views on the question? The thingis absurd. We will surrender the whole case 
if once we begin to bargain with the spoiler. Nothing but the Plumage Bill will 
save the situation now. 

Unless the Board of Trade wishes to make a desert of our Empire for those who 
are to come after us, it must realise that the need for assistance is manifest, the danger 
real and general, and that it is not within the power of the dominions to protect them- 
selves and secure the benefits and protection to which they are justly and fairly 
entitled, and that, in consequence, it is obligatory on the Mother Country, as a natural 
and necessary attribute of her sovereignty, to come to the rescue of her children. 

The first point of importance in considering questions of this kind is the extent 
and nature of the benefit to be derived from the proposed legislation. International 
agreement, as a start, is undesirable. The machinery of such arrangements is geared 
to run slowly, and nothing that is not done in a hurry will save many species of birds. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that all European countries are not equally inter- 
ested. They have not the Colonial possessions of Great Britain, or Holland, or 
Germany, and any step which may appeal to the naturalist instincts and the desire 
to preserve useful birds must necessarily be subservient to political interests. Much 
capital is being made by the destroyers out of the fact that France has refused to join 
in this great civic and economic movement. It does not disturb my mind in the least, 
as it will not affect the ultimate issues. At the same time, I must say that I think 
Great Britain’s overtures to France might have been conducted in a less perfunctory 
manner. 

Only by one of the Powers taking the introductory step will anything ever be done 
in Europe. The rest will be added, if only that is secured. I have found plenty of 
encouragement on the Continent for taking this view on the question. A strong 

„feeling in favour of sweeping the shame and the abuse of the plumage trade from Europe 
is becoming everywhere apparent among those clothed with authority, while the cry 
for reform from the honest and the able is ringing out more clearly with every month 
that passes. Who shall lead them? Itis the duty of Great Britain to lead the way, 
now as she has led the way in the past in carrying the message of nationalist culture 
round the world. Ifshe will go first, it is known that two other Powers whose cohesion, 


for geographical reasons, is much to be ce c 
example, combined with the knowledge she will by then have gnod she is in 
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darkness now—will bring France into line. Let Great Britain free herself from the 
odium that rests upon her, and which paralyses every effort of those who are working 
for the public good on the Continent, and she will be able to speak to the nations of 
Europe, not as now, in a faint whisper, as a cripple among Governments, but with the 
full strength of a Great Power which has ceased to recognise the wanton destruction 
of one of her most beautiful and most useful natural blessings and benefits as the 
right of any man or set of men. Let her speak thus, and she will not speak in vain. 


After the reading of the Paper the following discussion took place :— ` 

The Cmamman (The Right Hon. Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, G.C.M.G.), thanked 
Mr. Buckland for his interesting and instructive paper. He might remind the meeting 
that the Royal Colonial Institute was not a political body. It therefore did not 
follow that the Institute altogether identified itself with some of the strictures Mr. 
Buckland had passed. He was much interested himself in what had been said about 
interfering with the balance of Nature, for in the course of his wanderings about 
the world he had come to know something about it. In Jamaica the rats increased 
very much in number and used to gnaw the sugar-canes so that the juice became 
sour and the planters could not get enough sugar. It was therefore decided to 
import those interesting animals, the mongoose, and to turn them loose into the sugar 
canes. They killed a great many rats, but the rats gradually got accustomed to 
their proceedings, and took refuge up the cocoanut trees. In the meantime the 
mongoose got very hungry and set to work to eat anything they could find. They 
killed almost all the chickens to begin with. They also killed an enormous number 
of ground birds and lizards which used to live on the ticks, and when the ground 
birds and lizards disappeared, the ticks increased to an enormous number, so that 
ranching in Jamaica did not pay nearly as well as formerly. That showed the danger 
of interfering with the balance of Nature. ‘This subject of the killing of wild birds 
was not one lost sight of in the Dominions. More than twenty years ago, when 
he was Governor of the Windward Islands, he succeeded in getting the Legislature 
of Granada to pass a law imposing stringent penalties on the killing of humming- 
birds. People used to come, shoot them in hundreds, skin them, and sell the skins 
in the London market. Whilst congratulating himself on the good work, he received 
a letter from a man who had just arrived from ‘Trinidad. He said he had the most 
beautiful humming-birds’ skins, and was most anxious to know if he would buy them. 
He sent to the Attorney-General and inquired whether the man had brought himself 
within the law, but the man disappeared. That showed the difficulty of enforcing 
laws of this nature unless they were general, and no doubt the Plumage Bill, if it 
passed and had the effect its promoters anticipated, would, by closing the market, 
ez do more than any local legislation towards accomplishing the end in view. In 
the course of his address Mr. Buckland referred to the presenco of Mr. Oscar Evans, 
who was celebrated as being, one might say, one of the pioneers in the improvement 
of the breed of ostriches in South Africa. He, the chairman, had had the pleasure ; 
on more than one occasion of visiting Mr. Evans’ farm and seeing the produce af 
his birds. i 

Mr. Oscar Evans said he was pleased to say something on the subject of ostriçh- HAS 
farming in South Africa, an industry in which ho had spent nearly the whole of 
his life. Ho had come principally to refute the reports which had been circulated 
lately with regard to the alleged cruelty to the ostriches in the taking of their feathers, 
reports which unless refuted would injure the trade by deterring ladies from using © 
as many feathers as they otherwise would. He asserted that ostrich-farming i 
Cape Colony was an honourable industry, and the sooner these reports were stop 
the better. In considerable detail Mr. Evans explained the process of taking t 
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feathers. Mr. Evans said that the ostrich farmers in South Africa approved of the 
Plumage Bill. 

Mr. E. D. Donxry assured the meeting that in Australia they were very keen about 
the proservation of birds, the bulk of those, which they prized for the destruction 
of insects, being absolutely protected. 

Mr. H. Pacs-Crorr, M.P., who reminded the meeting that the Bill now beforo 
Parliament stood in his name, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Buckland, and said 
that one could not know him for even a short time without realising the tremendous 
work he was doing for bird life and the wonderful energy he displayed in advancing 
the Bill. What originally interested him (Mr. Page-Croft) in this measure was tho 
fact, as he believed, that there was cruelty in the collection of birds’ plumage, and 
that bird life was ruthlessly destroyed—destruction which, as they had heard, covered 
not only one but two generations as it destroyed the young. As Chairman of the 
Imperial Mission, he met a great number of men from every part of the Empire and 
had conversations with farmers who impressed on him the agricultural necessity for 
the measure. One was naturally worried by people who came and said that under 
the Bill, trade in these things would go elsewhere. He thought that was really a 
most immoral argument, but apart from that he was convineed there would be a 
vastly greater amount of labour employed in this country in other forms of decoration 
for ladies’ hats if this Bill were passed. He did not believe working people were 
going to suffer from the stoppage of this traffic to the slightest extent. On the 
contrary, they would benefit, and at the same time the Bill would do a great deal 
for the alternative and legitimate industry of ostrich farming, and in that respect 
would help our fellow citizens over the seas. Moreover by encouraging the existing 
traffic, we aided and abetted smuggling from the Dominions which had passed legis- 
ation providing that this plumage should not be exported. It therefore seemed 
to him to be our duty to see that we should not be parties to these smuggling 
operations. It is no use (some people said) having legislation of this kind unless it 
was universal, but we should never get any “‘forrarder”? unless somebody started. 
In this country we had always been pioneers in’ matters of this kind from the time 
of the slave trade downwards. We were hanging behind the United States and 
other countries, and his belief was that if we passed an effective Plumage Bill, other 
countries would speedily follow and that it would not be long before public opinion, 
even in France, followed in the same direction. He had the honour of introducing a 
deputation to the Prime Minister on this question. He thought the Prime Minister 
was fully aware of its importance. He asked him last week whether he could now 
say when the Government were going to make proposals on the subject and he replied 
that a committee of the Cabinet was now sitting on the questions. He should inquire 
again, and he hoped to hear that something might be done immediately, because 
the matter was undoubtedly urgent from every point of view. han 


THE BRITON IN LATIN-AMERICA. 


By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 


Ir has for long been the proud boast of the travelled Briton that he can make the 
complete tour of the world without once losing sight of the Union Jack. Not only 
has “the flag” circled the entire globe, but it has penetrated to every part of it— 
from Dan to Beersheba, from China to Peru. And in no portion of the world has 
greater headway been made than in that vast and still almost virgin field, Latin- 


America, with its area of 9,000,000 square miles of territory and 75,000,000 inhabi- 
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tants, a population already almost as numerous as that of the entire United States 
and increasing in even a greater proportion. 


In this region the British trade-flag was practically the first to penetrate ; in this 
still but partially known and often greatly underrated land Englishmen have sown 
the seeds of a great commerce, built railways, established banks, and constructed 
docks, harbours and waterworks; they have improved the conditions of native life 
beyond all recognition; they have launched and maintained the finest mercantile 
fleets that the world has seen, and, above all, they have faithfully maintained the 
good name and the high repute of the Englishman as a commercial agent, for does _ 
not the adage, palabra inglés—“ the word of an Englishman ”—stand throughout 
Latin-America as a pledge of integrity ? 

It has been stated that the British emigrant takes with him to the scene of his 
new endeavours at the world’s end many of his insular peculiarities. I do not know 
that this need be regarded as a term of reproach, nor do I think that even among 
those foreigners who proclaim the fact would it be wished otherwise. If the ordinary 
Englishman is reserved in his social intercourse ; if he demonstrates a preference for 
the companionship of his compatriots and mixes but little in purely native gatherings ; 
| if he abstains from sympathising, or in any way meddling, with local politics and 

evinces a strict indifference to revolutionary moyements—no matter by whom or 
against whom they may be instigated—at least there has been established a deep 
fecling of regard for his sense of justice and fairness, for his financial probity, and for 
his observance of just debts. 

In the remotest parts of South and Central America, as in troubled Mexico and 
the periodically disturbed Spanish West-Indian Islands, Englishmen have toiled and 
travailled, have striven and suffered—heroically, uncomplainingly. Those vast 
systems of railway lines which now map out the whole South American continent 
from end to end with a web of steel rails; those admirable ocean transportation — `; 
services, maintained in faultless style and with unswerving punctuality ; those ks 
= countless other costly reproductive institutions and commercial establishments built 
with British money and conducted by British brains, stand as a lasting monument 
to the worth of the British Imperialist whose lot is cast in foreign lands. E 

These far-off workers, no matter where they may dwell, never lose touch with thei a 
kith and kin at home; England to them is still “ old glory,” and they can no mo ore 
forget the dear “ folkland ” than the folk of that land can forget them. These di: at 
dwellers under tropical skies one and all must also be recognised as members | 
- great British Colonial Family with the rest of His Gracious Majesty’ s subjects Sik 
beyond the Seas, and in this connection may be recalled the observation. made 
_ Mr. Balfour at the meeting of the British branch of the Empire Parliamentar 
ciation some few months ago: “The great object of statesmanship at t 
of the world’s history, in my opinion, is to see that what I may call local 
are not allowed to drown the greater patriotism which includ 
= The British financial and commercial stake in Latin-Ame 
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the amount of capital invested at something over £690,000,000 sterling. A careful 
computation shows that every year some £180,000,000 of British capital accumulates 
for reinvestment ; taking the average of the last four years, considerably more than 
£43,000,000 of this great sum has found its way into Latin-America. And the return 
gained, after allowing for the several unsuccessful undertakings in which the capital 
had been entirely or partially lost, has exceeded 4°89 per cent. 

So much for the capital sunk. How about the volume of commerce connected 
with this our largest export-trade and most valuable purchasing customer? In 1912 
she bought from us nearly £56,000,000 worth of merchandise, the greater part of which 
was represented by finished manufactured goods, and, as a consequence, yielded a 
large percentage of labour profit. The exact ratio to our total trade with foreign 
countries was over 19 per cent. These figures have been recorded notwithstanding 
the facts that last year—as during the year before—there were unparalleled strikes 
and unusual commercial depression; millions of our employees were out of work 
(willingly or unwillingly) for months at a time; hundreds and thousands left the 
country for good; the people’s savings, lodged in the different banks and societies, 
were either absolutely stagnant or showed heavy depletion; the grim spectre of 
war brooded over Great Britain in common with practically every other country in 
Europe, and refused obstinately to disappear. 

But the year 1912 showed by far the greatest value of foreign trade ever con- 
ducted by the United Kingdom, the figures adduced being £1,232,320,576 (impoits, 
£744,896,574 ; exports, £487,424,002) as against £833,400,397 (imports, £542,600, 289 ; 
exports, £290,800,108) for a decade previous (1903). If we add the amount of re- 
exports (£111,837,905), we have for the year 1912 the gigantic total British trade of 
£1,344,158,481. 

If the year 1912 was good, that of 1913 promises to be even better. Already the 
first six months’ figures show an increase in our world’s trade of no less than £78,000,000 
over the same period of the previous six months, notwithstanding the continuance 
of disturbed conditions both at home and abroad. In our foreign trade the shipping 
tonnage recorded shows that the cargoes entered amounted to 23,133,126 and the 
tonnage cleared to 32,896,645—increases of 1,853,234 and 5,358,468 tons respectively. 
The largest proportion of this tonnage is credited to our Latin-American trade. 

Of this immense volume of commerce South, and Central America, Mexico and the 
Spanish West-Indies stand for something over £400,000,000—about two-thirds of the 
amount of our entire foreign trade. To have created such a valuable market was 
an achievement of which any country might be proud; to maintain, to extend, it 

requires the concentrated energy and attention of our people. It is not enough to 
have lent to our Latin-American friends the money with which to build up their 


commercial credit and to pursue their industrial development ; it is necessary to induce 


them to expend their capital with us in preference to all other nations; to regard 


‘us as their trade customer par excellence. We must not be satisfied with what we 


have done, for much remains to be accomplished. At our very doors stand two 
formidable rivals—the United States and Germany—both of whom are pursuing us 
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relentlessly in the Latin-American market, through the doors which we have foolishly 
left wide open. 

Encouraging at first sight as may appear our trading figures above sét forth, 
it must be borne in mind that decade by decade our trade has been steadily losing 
its long lead. Relatively it has been falling off, and this lost proportion has gone to 
the United States primarily, to Germany secondarily. Nevertheless, we are becoming 
more and more dependent upon Latin-America as a market for our goods. No 
decline in our exports must be permitted to continue. We want not alone to 
retain but to extend our connection with those Latin-American countries which 
we have so abundantly and so profitably financed. We cannot, we dare not, lose 
our hold upon them as our best purchasing customers. ` 

Notwithstanding the generally troubled conditions of the money markets during 
the past twelve months, as much due to our own financial requirements as to the 
demands of the Continent and the United States, there has continued a steady flow 
of capital towards the Latin Republics, notably Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. The 
fact that the investing public responded but meagrely to the several new issues offered 
affects the result hardly at all; the large amounts required were underwritten, and, 
therefore, the money was, or will be, forthcoming at the due season. Argentina 
is but seldom absent from the borrowing market, while Brazil and Chile are equally 
anxious to increase their foreign indebtedness, already very considerable. 

In the caso of the premier South American Republic, commercial prosperity 
apparently remains unabated, and the burden of debt, heavy though it undoubtedly 
may be considered, need occasion but little concern to British bond and shareholders. 
Argentina’s foreign indebtedness already exceeds £60,000,000, but, on the other hand, 
her foreign trade shows enormous expansion year by year. For 1912 the figures 
surpassed all previous records, the exports amounting (in gold dollars) to $480,391,206 
(= £96,078,251), and the imports to $384,853,469 (= £76,970,694). The balance-sheets 
of the banks at the end of the year showed that their deposits had risen from 
$586,000,000 (= £117,200,000) in 1910 to $651,602,000 (= £130,329,400) in 1912, 
and their reserves from $214,000,000 (= £42,800,000) to $235,000,000 (= £47,000,000) 
over the same period. This proof of continued industrial progress of the Republic 

‘ may, therefore, serve to disprove all rumours as to a setback having occurred in its 

prosperity. 

The same feeling of security cannot, however, be entertained as regards Brazil. 

For some years past that Republic’s expenditure has been far exceeding its revenue, 

and, perhaps alone among its financial critics, I have raised a note of warning, addressed 

to investors upon this side, regarding the unsatisfactory financial conditions prevailing 
in Brazil. Although I stand accused of being a “Cassandra” and a “Solomon 
Eagle,” I maintain that British investors would do well to reduce their holdings in 
Brazilian national securities as much as possible, for it seems clear that a fall is imminent 


existent and others continually and recklessly entered into. Brazil’s foreign del 


in these particular bonds, consequent upon the enormous financial commitments 
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national default, it is abundantly clear that retrenchment upon a severe and far- 
reaching scale must be made in the country’s expenditure if financial disaster is to be 
avoided. 

Chile is another of the Latin-American States which would do well to curtail 
her propensity for borrowing. Nearly the whole of her foreign debt, amounting 
to about £35,000,000, has been raised in England, and while admitting that her natural 
resources are enormous, it is to be pointed out that many of the State’s industrial 
undertakings, for which money has been borrowed—such as railways, harbours, docks, 
and so forth—have not proved reproductive as was imagined and hoped; on the 
contrary, they have become, and remain, a drain upon the revenues of the Republic 
derived from other sources. 

Mexico has always looked to England as her financial backer, and not without 
good reason. British financiers came forward to assist the young and struggling 
Republic when no others would look at her upon any terms. The State’s foreign 
indebtedness (including the latest loan for £10,000,060) to-day exceeds £40,000,000, 
by far the greater part of which has come from this country. Given a permanent 
political peace, there is no reason why Mexico should find difficulty in either meeting 
the interest upon this amount or in redeeming the bonds as they fall due. But this 
much-desired peace seems somewhat remote at the moment, and the possible con- 
sequences attending that fact are such as bondholders cannot afford to overlook. 

These four Latin-American Republics are our most important creditors; but 
there are sixteen others, nearly all of which have found the London money market 
ready to respond to their financial demands in years past—sometimes, but by no 
means generally, to its subsequent disappointment and loss. 

If we except Panama, which has become the exclusive financial nursling of the 
United States, we can claim to have furnished money to every Latin-American 
Republic, at some time or another, wherewith to help it build its railways, docks, 
and harbours, to construct its waterworks, telephones and telegraphs, to establish 
its banks and other monetary institutions, and to purchase its battleships and organise 
its armies. 

Nowadays, however, these independent sovereign States are not as reliant upon 
us as they were formerly ; for—British financiers having proved to other European 
bankers and capitalists that the Latin-American Republics can be, on the whole, 
both trusted and encouraged as borrowers—Irench, German, Belgian and Italian 
financiers have also opened their coffers widely to the extended hands of the more 

settled and progressive among these Spanish States, especially Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Peru. The latter Republic has been one of our most unsatisfactory 
creditors in times past, many millions of British capital, sunk in Peruvian stocks and 


_ shares, having been irretrievably lost. But of late years, with a considerably lightened 


load to carry, this progressive West-Coast Republic has found little difficulty in 


T E eee a fact which has induced her mike to come again to the London 
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have helped materially to make the Latin-American Republics what they are—to 
put them upon the straight road to attaining a permanent commercial prosperity 
and to rank as world-entities. What we have built up we must maintain; and so 
long as we refrain from interfering in the internal affairs of these States, either by 
direct action or suggestion, we may feel confident of preserving their trust and good- 
will, These are abundantly proved to exist by the many graceful tributes and the 
expressions of friendly sentiments of which Britons are made the recipients at the 
hands of Latin-Americans upon occasions of any national festivities, royal celebra- 
tions, or other special gatherings. The proceedings in Buenos Aires in connection 
with the Royal Colonial Institute celebration last May may be cited as a case in 
point. It proved conclusively that in South America we are regarded not only as 
useful financial supporters but as highly-esteemed friends. 


THE PLEASURE SIDE OF AUSTRALIA. 
By GORDON INGLIS. 


i AUSTRALIA is best known to the man in the street as the country which proclaims 
by poster and descriptive booklet, by advertisement and alluring paragraph, that 
it offers magnificent opportunities to the agriculturist, sees to adequate payments 
for the city worker, and moreover gives all these advantages with the further one of 
being available in a healthy and invigorating climate. This hypothetical man in 
the street is, however, a sceptic. Statistics puzzle him; he is apt to discount glowing 
descriptions and to wax suspicious when inducement is piled upon inducement. 
Yet, gradually, he is being taught to recognise that the real workaday Australia 
offers abundant opportunities for his family. “ All work and no play,” &c., is not 
advisable, so I shall endeavour to show the pleasure side of the picture. 

The bachelor person, who sees no reason to change from the land of his birth, 
and for whom the Overseas Dominions are but geographical terms, concludes ane 
Australia is a country noted for the steady production of a crop of cricketers and | 
footballers; and that its yield is periodic in swimmers, leavened by an occasional =e 
boxer, sculler, or billiard player, and he is persuaded, moreover, that the ma 
object of the community is to go to race meetings and has a vague sort of idea t 
there is a race known as the Melbourne Cup to which a prize of fabulous valu 
attached. This article is designed to give—in necessarily brief form—a more accurate 
= impression. eck) 
= Of course every year sees a greater knowledge of the Dominions on the part of as 
the Motherland. And indeed past ignorance (and present vagueness, for the matter 
of that) is easy to understand on account of the number of the oime ; 
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for the Boer War—this being the chief item remembered by many who do not ° 
know the Union. So let us remember this, before we fasten on some unfortunate 
journalist because he calls Melbourne the capital of South Australia. In the early 
days of Federation, when State jealousies were dying a lingering and reluctant 
death, the man who called it the Federal capital and described the great horserace 
at “Flemington (N.S.W.)” would be qualifying for a V.C. 

Doubtless, if one of our Australian pressmen had to pass a similar examina- 
tion in South African or Canadian topography, he would, when working at pressure— 
the compositor will not always tarry until one consults the invaluable Whitaker— 
make similar blunders. Of such is the stress of modern journalism. 

Now, if any reader has courageously waded thus far he may ask what all this 
rigmarole portends. I crave patience, for it really has a point even if a blunted one. 
This article is devoted to a summary of the sports and out-door recreations of Australia. 
And until a few years ago travelled Australians themselves—I mean the majority, of 
course—knew more of the scenic beauties and sporting attractions of the Old World 
than of their own. When they patiently journeyed across the globe to taste the 
delights of winter sport in Switzerland, they little realised that similar joys were to be 

found in their own country. The same with fishing and shooting; they were only 
indulged in by the stray enthusiast, and it really seemed as though travel was the 
modern sauce necessary to give zest to the appetite of enjoyment. The change in 
attitude to-day marks a great advance in practical patriotism. 

In the main I presume, this article will be read—optimism is here evidenced—by 
by those who do not know Australia at first hand. So I will devote the greater part of 
my space to the sport of Australia as distinct from games or athletics. The latter will 
be summarised ; the former described, more or less, in detail. Of course the word 
“sport ”’ is hopelessly misused ; hunting and lawn tennis are grouped together in this 
category with delightful naiveté. 

I suppose that horse-racing must take first rank among the sports, as cricket does 
among the games of Australia. In the old days a new township was not considered in 
a state of being until the inevitable “ pub ” and the equally inevitable racecourse were 
arranged. During these “bad ” old days the ownership of the latter was often vested 
in the proprietor of the former to his great profit, but hardly to the advantage of the 
general supporter. To-day each country town of importance has its well-equipped 
racecourse and different centres are allotted the dignity of a local Jockey Club. But 
certainly the most enjoyable feature of sport up-country is the annual “ picnic” 

meeting where the horses are locally owned and ridden, the prizes are trophies, the 
oceasion a gathering of old friends, and the whole episode affords a picture of social 
camaraderie and shows the sporting Australian at his best. Hospitality is the order 
of the day and dancing the feature of the night: people come from all parts of the 
countryside and the owner of a big homestead considers he has been grossly unmindful 
of his duties if every inch of space has not been allotted to guests. In some districts— 
‘Tiranna and Bong Bong in New South Wales are notable—the meetings have grown 
in importance until Gold Cups form the chief prizes and leading trainers from the 
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capital bring expensive horses, specially prepared so that their patrons may have the 
, honour of owning the “Cup” winner. I question, however, whether there is a more 
“ sporting ” event on the card than that for locally owned “ grass-feds ”—that is 
horses which for a certain time prior to the race have been turned out in some specified 
paddock and are not allowed to be hard-fed during their period of preparation. 

Racing administration in the big cities is much more uniform than was formerly 
the case. Within the last year the rules have been to a great extent standardised— 
an obvious advantage. The reserves at Flemington and Caulfield (Vic.), Randwick 
(N.S.W.), Morphetville (S.A.), Eagle Farm (Q.), the Jockey Club Course near Perth 
(W.A.), and Elwick (Tas.) will, in their different ways, stand comparison with any the 
world over. I confess to a great admiration for the beautiful situation of the last 
named but, though the surroundings of Flemington and Randwick are not so 
picturesque, the lavish equipment of the former and the compactness and up-to-date 
facilities of the latter would be hard to surpass. The Australian who grumbles at 
anything in their management and arrangement gets a rude shock when he comes to 
England and finds that £2 cannot secure him as much as 10s. brings at home. One 
does not wish to criticise—indeed the obvious thing to do if you do not like the accom- 
modation:is to stop away—but undoubtedly the casual visitor to Australian race- 
courses has all the advantages. Of course, the position is different. In Australia a 
big race is still more or less of a national event. Here—the Derby perhaps excepted 
f —it is the sport of a section. You would not find in Australia a similar panorama 

of glorious landscape as you would at Goodwood, but you would always be able to go 

racing in greater comfort and at less expense. Ascot, however, may be complimented 

on not merely providing the most fashionable gathering of the year but also on catering 
| for the five-shilling patron in a manner beyond praise. There is also something 
pleasant about being able to stroll along the course during the intervals. That was 
| the part that appealed to me at the “ Royal” meeting this year. At Randwick or 
Flemington you would be quickly removed if you ventured to walk from the grand- 
stand along the course between events, and treat it as a promenade. 

The Australian owner is liberally treated. His liabilities in the shape of entrance 
fees, forfeits, &c., are very light. You can start a colt to win the A.J.C. Derby for £20. 
Or the Melbourne Cup for £30. Stakes are good allround. The two big clubs may be 
cited. The Australian Jockey Club (Randwick) provides in added money (stakes are 
not merely guaranteed) some £62,000 during the year. The Derby is allotted £5,000, 
the Sydney Cup a similar amount, the Metropolitan Handicap £4,000, while there are 
numerous £2,000 prizes for the weight-for-age division. The Victoria Racing Club 
is similarly liberal but makes the Melbourne Cup (£7,100), the chief event whilst the 
A.J.C. relies on the Derby—a better policy in the interests of breeders to my mind. 
The V.R.C. Derby is worth £3,000 whilst the Caulfield Cup run at the pretty racecourse i 
of the same name accounts for £4,000. A practical result of this generosity in stakes 
has been that breeders have been able to realise big prices for their stock. This year 
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Sydney for an aggregate price of £84,062 or an average of £161. In 1910 the average 
price was £194 10s. This relates to sales by public auction in Sydney alone, and leaves 
out of account the Melbourne and Adelaide sales altogether. In 1910 at Sydney, 
thirty-seven of the youngsters were by the champion sire Maltster (Bill of Portland — 
Barley), and they brought £21,240, average £574. In 1911 the numbers were fewer 
but the average was £578. This will probably stand as an Australian record for some 
time, although Mr. Samuel Hordern’s recent purchase Bronzino may prove just as 
successful in a year or so. 

Closely allied to racing comes polo. This old Indian game was, I understand, 
introduced into Australia by Colonel St. Quintin, of the 10th Hussars, whilst on a 
visit to the Western District of Victoria in 1876. The Western District is still the 
chief centre of polo in the Southern State and the Camperdown Club, of which the 
Manifold family have been keen supporters, remains a formidable proposition. South 
Australia next participated, and, continuing his wanderings, Colonel St. Quintin 
enlisted the services of the late Lord Rosmead, then Sir Hercules Robinson, the 
popular Governor of New South Wales. Viceregal support has never been lacking 
since. Lord Jersey was very keen in the early nineties, and to-day Lord Denman 
has made the game thoroughly popular. The temporary decline of polo in Sydney 
three or four years ago was checked by the timely gift of the Dudley Cup. This 
was presented by Lady Dudley in 1910 for annual competition, and her thought- 
fulness was much appreciated. Two years later Lord Denman was cordially cheered 
when he led his own team to victory and carried off the trophy forthe year. Australian 
polo is probably less polished than in England, and the reserves are the very antithesis 
of Hurlingham or Ranelagh. But so far as riding skill can carry a side to success 
the Australian teams would be well equipped. 

The review of field games must, of necessity, be a cursory one. Oricket—vwell, 
Australian cricket is known wherever the game is played. Whether the giants of the 
past, Turner, Boyle, Spofforth (happily still with us and now resident in England), 
Blackham, Giffen, and all the rest of the famous ’82 band have been equalled by 
present-day players or not is a moot point and one that can never be finally settled in 
view of the dissimilarity in conditions then and now. M.A. Noble and Victor Trumper 
are not names to be lightly disposed of, and there are many others, but if one is tempted 
to recall cricket history a single article would not suffice. Let it be said, then, that 
Australia does not mean to allow those “ashes” to remain overlong in England. 
The team sent over to compete in the first Triangular Test series—a scheme which 
may be criticised on many grounds—was admittedly unrepresentative. To review 
the unfortunate episodes leading up to this débdcle is quite unnecessary. One may 

reflect with satisfaction that the Board of Control has now finally emerged from its 
troubles and has handled the reins of cricket government with tact and discretion. 
There is no reason at all why Australia should not triumph next time. Our rising 
players are keen and progressive, our leading grounds are world-famous and deservedly 


ee 


talent. The future may be regarded as “set fair.” 
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The last two years have in general pastimes marked a temporary decline, it is 
true. All the more reason for concerted effort. We have lost the Davis Cup, signal 
of lawn tennis supremacy, the champion swimmer Longworth, whose schoolboy career 
was so phenomenal, was defeated at the Olympic Games, and the cricket failure 
must be added to the reverses. But it may be confidently anticipated that the tour 
of N. E. Brookes and A. W. Dunlop next year will cause American enthusiasts to 
wonder if their tenure of the Davis Cup is a very secure one, more especially if Austra- 
lasia (for in lawn tennis, as in other games, New Zealand joins forces) has the services 
of Anthony F. Wilding whose decisive victory at Wimbledon this year set the seal 
upon his reputation. Lawn tennis is making good headway ; this most cosmopolitan 
of games is played in “ back-block ” settlements with antiquated material and enjoyed 
as much by the pioneer as by the city player, whose equipment is more elaborate. 
Ata time when the question as to whether lawn tennis should be encouraged at public 
schools is being hotly debated in England it is interesting to note that the best of 
the younger players in Australia come from Melbourne, where lawn tennis is given 
sympathy and support in the schools. It is a big question and—to venture a personal 
opinion—I should say that cricket and football should never be subordinated to lawn 
tennis in any degree—they encourage the “team” spirit as opposed to the “ indi- 
vidual,” an eminently desirable feature. But if a boy has neither aptitude nor liking 
for either of these games it seems a little unreasonable that he should have to rely 
on his opportunities for lawn tennis away frem school life altogether. 

The main characteristic of Australian sport is its catholicity. Every variety of 
pastime is indulged in. Golf and bowls claim their adherents in thousands. In fact 
I should say that golf is, taken in the light of active participants rather than lookers 
on, the most flourishing game in the Commonwealth to-day. Large residential club 
houses are to be found replete with every convenience and for general arrangement 
the Royal Sydney at Rose Bay (N.S.W.) and the Royal Melbourne at Sandringham 
(Victoria) would be hard to surpass. It was at this last named club that the Hon. 
M. Scott chiefly played whilst in Australia, The Royal Sydney course is on sandy 
soil near the harbour; the turf is excellent, whilst the bunkering has been very care- 
fully considered. The links measure 6,012 yards, with many skilfully laid out holes, 
+ several of which are planned on the lines of the famous courses abroad. The Sand- 
__ ringham course is about 6,300 yards in length, the fairways are somewhat narrow 

but splendidly turfed ; the greens are excellent, and the bunkering up-to-date in every 
; way. In the country districts all over Australia the enthusiasm is great. Here the 
soil is often of a “ clayey ” nature and as a natural consequence bunkering is no easp — 
matter. But the turf on the fairways and greens is usually very good. Golf has 
fastened on the community to such an extent that young and old both come within 
its sphere of influence. So much so that when the summer holidays are being discussed 
the question of adjacents golf courses mateng affects the decision as to locality. 


Rugby, British Association, Northern Union, and the “ Australian ” ame 
Jast is unique and quite of local origin. It dates back to 1858 when 
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rules, designed to take the good points from both Rugger and Soccer, were drawn 
up in Melbourne. At first some of the other States were either jealous or coy, but 
now its position is secure. Melbourne and Adelaide remain its strongholds, for 
Sydney and Brisbane stick to the Rugby game, which has again taken its proper 
place after severe competition with the Northern Union code. The main fault to 
be urged against football in Australia is that it apparently manufactures spectators 
out of all proportion to players. 

The graceful Canadian game of lacrosse claims many adherents. Baseball, 
though used by leading cricketers for winter practice, leaves the average person 
uninterested. Athletics are now mainly confined to amateurs. Postle, Donaldson 
and Co. seemed likely to bring about a revival in the professional game but the memory 
of past “ramps” was too strong. Speaking in general terms I should say that 
Australians are weaker in athletics (using the word in its narrow sense) than in any 
other branch of pastime. We have excelled in everything else, but one of our 
amateurs has yet to prove himself the best man on the running track. Hockey, 
thanks to early encouragement from officers of the Royal Navy, has become very 
popular and the universities now accord it the distinction of a “ half blue.” 

This seems an appropriate place to say something about the games administration 
of both schools and university. Generally speaking, they follow the English model. 
This is quite logical when one considers that the men who first initiated the real 
“ public school” spirit into Australian schools were for the most part “ old boys” 
of world-famed institutions. In all branches of field and water games the big schools 
of Australia do their part well. The boys, subject to very light restrictions, govern 
their own sports with the assistance of a few enthusiasts among the masters, many 
of whom are themselves “ old blues.” The playing fields are admirably equipped 
and in Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth the race for the schools Champion “ Eights 2 
is an aquatic event of the year. Caps and colours are universally given to the first 
elevens, fifteens and crews. At the universities a Sports Union figures in each case 
as the general governing body, which allots its authority to each sectional game. 
The University Ovals are fine reserves and the sagacity of the graduate and under- 
graduate administrators is evidenced to a high degree. The best test of all is that 


when a big school or a university meets an outside team in any branch of skill, it — 


is almost invariably the public favourite, evidencing that the scholastic sides are 
taught something more than the curriculum of the class room or lecture hall. 

As the chief centres of population in Australia are near the coast one might quite 
<easonably expect that swimming and surfing would be popular. To see the crowds 
at Manly Beach, Sydney, shooting the breakers at a terrific pace is sure to induce 
an infectious desire to participate. Surfing is quite a sport of this century, so far as 
Australia is concerned, and in the light of its present popularity it seems strange that 
its charms took so long to discover. The delights once acclaimed fresh converts 
were made and now each morning and evening in summer thousands visit the beaches. 

Yachting and sailing find much favour. The Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron, the 


Royal Prince Alfred Yacht Club, and the Royal Yacht Club of Victoria have each a 
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history of over half a century. In each capital there is a regular programme, while 
outside competition is brought in by the Sayonara Cup. This is usually sailed between 
} representatives from New South Wales and Victoria, the conditions providing that the 
challenging boat must be sailed on its own keel from Sydney to Melbourne or vice 
versa, according to where the championship is held for the time being. Then there is 
the N General—for yachts of 
smaller size. There are a number of fine vessels in the Commonwealth, and yachtsmen 
can have the varied surroundings offered by the inland seas of Port Philip and the i 
Gulf of St. Vincent in contrast with the smoother waters of Port Jackson. Sydney | 
Harbour, indeed a spacious playground, is almost entirely land-locked, and has an 
area of 15 square miles, and a coast-line of 200 miles. It has deep water right up to the 
shore, and the large mail steamers berth at Circular Quay within a few minutes of the 
heart of the city. On big regatta days one can see every variety of craft, from the 
little dinghy to the large steam yacht, from the pleasure “tub” to the racing eight 
One of the most interesting sights is gained by watching a race of the small open boats 
from ten feet in length. They carry a breadth of canvas out of all proportion to their i 
water line, and thus require a large crew to keep the boat up. On a windy day it is 
inspiriting to watch the “ mosquito fleet ” flying along in the wind, with each “skipper ~ 
using all his skill to get the advantage at the turn. 

Rowing and sculling are also very popular. The latter is chiefly remarkable | 
for the number of champions in the professional ranks who have been trained on 


local waters. Trickett, Searle, Beach and the rest—the world’s sculling champion- 
ship, until the defeat of Arnst by Barry, was nearly always held by an Australian. 
In the rowing world the success of the Australian eight when they competed for 
the first at “ Royal” Henley will be long remembered, and Australian “ wet-bobs ” 
still hope that an English crew will return the visit. It would be appropriate for 
Such a trip to be made, for Melbourne has its Henley-on-Yarra, a splendidly managed 
regatta, modelled on the lines of the world-famed Thames fixture, but retaining 
individual features of its own. Henley-on-Yarra is now as much a part of Mel- 
bourne’s November festivities as the “ Cup ” itself, and the bright scene on the river 
by day is only excelled by the gaily-lighted house-boats and pleasure craft, and the 
firework displays of the evening. | 
| The all-conquering motor has now made it possible for long tours to be made 
throughout the Commonwealth. Generally speaking, the roads show a distinct 
improvement, and even though most of them fall below the perfect highways of S 
England, yet, provided a car of good high axle clearance is used, the motorist may go 
anywhere; petrol is obtainable at convenient distances. To the snowfields by 
motor is an attractive experience. It seems strange to the Englishman, who thinks 
more of drought than snow in connection with Australia, when he learns that the 
little village of Kiandra in New South Wales is practically snow-bound each winter, 
and that the small inhabitants go to school on “ski” during several months of the — 
year. It is now possible to motor all the way to Kosciusko (and the same thing ; 
applies to Mount Bufialo, in Victoria), where the tourist may skate on a fing lakey 
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and toboggan in perfect surroundings, and be comforted by the thought that his 
rooms are in a comfortable hotel, self-contained in every respect, where he may put 
in as enjoyable a holiday as need be. 

Hunting, fishing, and shooting may be had in Australia at a cost that is small 
compared to other lands, and in each case offering sport with a character of its own, 
Hunting dates back to 1852, when the late Mr. George Watson, member of a famous 
hunting family in county Carlow, Ireland, came to Melbourne and brought with him 
a few couple of hounds from his father’s kennels. Kangaroo was the first quarry, 
then the red deer, and finally the fox. At the present time you may get good hunting 
during the season within easy distance of Melbourne. The late Mr. Watson hunted 
his pack for nearly half a century, and this fine old sportsman gave his followers many 
a rare gallop. Victoria is easily first among the States from the hunting standpoint. 
Not merely is the country more suitable for the chase, but the sport is pursued under 
natural conditions; in New South Wales and South Australia a drag-hunt more 
often takes the place of the eager waiting at the covert side. The Melbourne Hounds 
were selected with care, and, added to those brought by Mr. Watson, the present pack 
is made up of the progeny of hounds imported from the kennels of the Dukes of 
Buccleuch and Grafton and also from the famous Belvoir pack. 

Deep-sea fishing claims many adherents, and even though this branch of the sport 
is not so fashionable as rod-fishing, yet the deep-sea sport has a distinct charm. All 
along the Australian coast-line fish of many kinds abound. The variety, no less than 
the excellence in type, of these fish makes it a subject of wonderment that Australians 
should partake so sparingly and remain, for the most part, a nation of meat-eaters. 
Distributing facilities could be improved to a marked extent, and the ineffective 
management of this enterprise has in itself explained the high retail cost of fish, and 
its consequent neglect as an article of food. Perhaps the Commonwealth trawler 
Endeavour may be able to stimulate a local trade, for there is nothing that strikes 
one so forcibly as the contrast between the customary diet in England and Australia. 
In a warm climate fish seems the obvious alternative to an over-consumption of meat 
food, and a work of education on this score might be undertaken to general advantage. 

T have said that deep-sea fishing offers fine sport, but the acclimatisation of trout hes 
been so successful that the rod is now the general mode of attack adopted by those 
who fish for pleasure. In Tasmania and New South Wales excellent provision has 
been made, not merely for the constant stocking of new streams, but also in the pro- 
vision of fishing boxes adjacent, where the angler may be accommodated. The 
initial attempt to introduce trout into Tasmania was made in 1841, but it was not 
until the early sixties that the result was successful. The River Plenty was first chosen, 
and from the progeny of these first invaders one gets the good results of to-day. 
Tasmania is a beautiful country, and the fly-fisher pursues his sport under the most 
delightful auspices. Most of the streams in the Lake District, in the centre of the 
island, are well stocked with brown and rainbow trout, all of which take the fly well 
and give excellent sport. The season is from November 1 to April 30. In New 
South Wales trout acclimatisation dates back to 1888, and every stream stocked has 
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been found prolific. The chief districts are Monaro, Oberon, and New England ; 
as in Tasmania, the season is from November 1 to April 30. I can recommend, in 
all confidence, a pleasure trip along the magnificent Snowy River, in the neighbour 
hood of Kosciusko. Expenses are small and licences unnecessary. Those who have 
a liking for camping out may do so amid glorious scenery, catching their own breakfast 
and partaking of it in the invigorating mountain air. The Snowy, with its rapid 
fall of water, crystal clear, running over boulder-strewn and sandy beds, may almost 
be termed an ideal trout stream. Finally one may add that every available requisite 
may be purchased in Sydney, and there is no necessity for the visitor to encumber 
himself with a heavy outfit. Moreover, the locally-made “ fly,” being adapted to a 
special purpose, is often found more effective than the imported article. 

With the exception of the buffalo in the Northern Territory there is little or no 
big-game shooting in Australia, and unless the visitor is prepared to make this lengthy 
trip he is recommended to omit a rifle from his outfit and’ provide himself with a 
double-barrel shot gun—a 12-bore hammerless ejector by a good maker is a very useful 
all-round weapon. As in fishing, however, local shops supply every essential. For 
the more adventurous it might well be worth while organising a trip to the Northern 
Territory after the larger game. Comparatively few parties have done so, but all who 
have speak in glowing terms of the excitement to be met with and the good results 
obtainable. Excellent wild fowl shooting is found in New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Tasmania—quail and snipe being plentiful in certain parts. The 
black duck to be met with in the freshwater lakes of the western district of Victoria 
is a fine straight flyer somewhat akin to the female English mallard. A gun licence is 
not required and provided one observes the close season—duck shooting commences 
on February 1—one may shoot at will. People who live in the vicinity of these lakes 
and swamps organise parties well in advance and early on the morning of the opening 
day the contingents are awake and commence operations upon an area that is simply 
black with game. The charm of a shoot of this kind is its unconventionality. There 
is no semblance of a drive and the birds come to the guns from front and rear, left and 
right. No two shots are necessarily alike; the birds are all straight flyers and very 
fast. Quail have greatly increased of recent years and the snipe—a larger bird than 
the English type—is also plentiful. The visitor will have no ground of complaint 
against either the quantity or quality of the game and station owners in the immediate 
neighbourhood retain their traditional hospitality. 

Of necessity this article has been discursive, and I am conscious that the varying 
subjects may not have been handled with a due sense of proportion. I can plead the 
difficulty of the task as my excuse. This article would not be complete without a 
final explanation. The Australian has been criticised because he devotes so much 
time to sport and recreation. He admittedly plays hard, but I submit that national 
progress has evidenced that he also works hard, and has earned the right to the enjoy- 
ment of his leisure hours before he actually begins his holiday. The most gratifying 
sign of the twentieth century has been the advent of a new game—the stern game of 
soldiering. The establishment of the military service scheme, the gradual increase in 
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both aggregate and capacity of rifle-shooting clubs, the growing number of men at the 
butts on a’ Saturday afternoon—all prove that the race is not soft nor’sport-mad. It 
may be that this more serious phase will in the future militate against our mere sporting 
success. But that will be cheerfully borne. In the meantime a judicious blending has 
been secured and in national life, as in athletic prowess, the signal of the future reads 


—“ All clear.” 


THE ORGANISATION AND AIMS OF THE HAMBURG COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE.* 
BY DR. F. KEUTGEN (HAMBURG). 

GERMANY as an Empire has been a late-comer among colonising nations. But never 
has there been among the German people a lack of colonial enterprise, The spirit 
of the Saxons who colonised Britain, of the merchants of the Hanseatic League who 
spread civilisation in Seandinavia and the coastlands around the Baltic—that spirit 
has never been wanting in their descendants. In the sixteenth century, merchants 
from Augsburg and other South. German cities took their share in the commercial and 
colonising undertakings of the Emperor Charles V. In the seventeenth, not only 
did Hamburg merchants do a lively trade with Brazil and take part in the slave and 
West Indian smuggling trades, but the city itself entered into negotiations for the 
purchase of the East Indian settlements of Denmark. Later in the same century 
yarious schemes were set on foot for a German settlement on the Orinoco and the 
acquisition from the Dutch of New Amsterdam, what is now New York, by the state 
of Bavaria. The Great Elector, Frederick William, first founder of the greatness of 
Prussia, actually did occupy land and build forts and factories on the west coast of 
Africa. The Emperor Charles VI started an East India Company with headquarters 
at Ostend. Millions of Germans have helped to colonise North America; others 
have emigrated to South Africa and the River Plate. And in the nineteenth century, 
merchants, farmers, missionaries, explorers, have for generations back been found in 
all parts of the earth, including the Far East, Australasia, and the Dark Continent. 
But all their efforts availed their own country little. Other nations had before Germany 
contrived political unity, and it was to these stronger states that the fruits of what 

Germans had achieved inevitably fell. 
As soon, therefore, as Germany too had at last attained political unity and, as it 
were, recovered her native strength, there was bound to be a renascence of the colonising 
spirit. There arose a longing among the people that Germany also should at last 


. possess colonies of her own, that she might no more be dependent for colonial produce 


on her neighbours, and that she should own harbours of refuge for her ships in distant 
parts and not need to rely solely on the hospitality of others. And the number of 
young men grew who 
“ In this weak piping time of peace 
Found no delight to pass away the time ” 
at home. However, it was not easy to initiate a colonial policy all at once. 


* Paper read at the International Congress of Historical Studies on April 4. 1913. Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, 
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In 1878 the great Hamburg house of Godeffroy called for help from the Empire. 
They had been doing business on an extensive scale and owned plantations since 1860 
in Samoa and numerous other Australasian islands. But the day was not yet come. 
The Reichstag did not approve the scheme, and Bismarck, who seldom led except 
where the voice of the nation called, was unable to do anything. The result was that 
the Godeffroys failed, and nearly a quarter of a century later, and after much bloodshed 
among the natives, Germany had to purchase her protectorate over a portion of the 
group by considerable sacrifices. 

But only six years after the Godeffroy failure the natal hour of Germany’s Colonial 
Empire struck. In 1884 a merchant of Bremen, named Liideritz, claimed protection 
for his settlement in South-West Africa. As Britain declined such protection, as she 
some time previously had declined to protect the Rhenish missionaries in those parts, 
Bismarck was at last able to step in. In the same year, Woermann and other firms 
received the protection of the German flag in the Cameroons and at Togo on the 
coast of Guinea. Again, on the opposite (the east) coast of Africa the trade of Zanzibar 
had since the middle of the century been largely in the hands of the Hamburg firms 
of Hertz, O’Swald, and Hansing. German missionaries were the first Europeans to 
reach Mount Kilimandjaro and report news of Lake Victoria Nyanza; while in 1861 
a young explorer, also of Hamburg, Albert Roscher by name, reached Lake Nyasa 
almost simultaneously with David Livingstone. The final outcome of these labours 
and the enterprise of Karl Peters and others was the establishment of a German pro- 
tectorate over the central portion of East Africa. In Australasia several groups of 
the smaller islands, as well as a part of New Guinea, where German firms—notably 
the brothers Hernsheim—were likewise the chief traders and pioneers of civilisation, 
were also placed under the German flag. Finally, in 1898, Germany, like other 
nations before her, obtained a port and a foothold of her own in China on the bay of 
Kiauchau. 

But now that Germany did at last own a number of colonies or protectorates, as 
they were called, she saw herself confronted with the task of governing them, a task 
offering problems for which her administrative machinery was but little prepared. 
Efficiency of administration has always been a chief aim and pride of German govern- 
ments. But here were objectives of administration—and subjects—of a character 
totally new and, indeed, unknown. Besides, the ideas of the German people as to 
colonies and their uses were naturally still rather vague and perhaps old-fashioned. 
It may be said that within much less than a generation we have had to run through 
the whole scale of transformations which older nations experienced in the course of 
three centuries. The same holds good of many of the men who were sent out to 
undertake the task of administration, quite apart from the fact that a few of them 
—only a very few after all—were young men of position, who, while having plenty of 
pluck and enterprise, were yet such as had not done very well in the orderly life at 
home. It was perhaps even more difficult to hit upon men of the necessary knowledge 
and penetration successfully to undertake the direction of the Colonial Office in Berlin. 
With experience as her mistress, however, Germany has, I believe it may safeh 
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be asserted, already attained to not inconsiderable success. Impartial observers 
bear witness to the fact. But experience is a slow and costly process, and Germany 
has on repeated occasions had to pay rather heavily for the want of it, though, of 
course, not remotely so much so as other nations in former epochs of colonisation. 
It is not the way with Germans, however, to rest easily content, nor to go grubbing 
on without a definite plan or insight into the nature of their task. For a while, indeed, 
there was a good deal of discontent and grumbling at the apparent want of success. 

By and by the conviction gained ground of the necessity of grappling with the 

colonial question as a whole and from a higher point of view. On the one hand it 
was evident that it would be well to provide a special training for civil servants intended 
for employment in the colonies. Of older colonial nations Britain and Holland had 
long set the example as far as their Indian services were concerned, though, it is true, 
next to nothing had been done in this respect for their other colonies, notably those in 
Africa. $ 

On the other hand, it seemed equally necessary to gather information and to 
provide for the scientific study of all questions connected with colonisation in the 
widest sense. 

These schemes were being mooted with growing intensity when the advent as 
Colonial Secretary, in 1906, of Mr. Bernhard Dernburg, who infused a new spirit into 
the Colonial Office, marked an epoch in German colonial enthusiasm. In the following 
year a member of the Reichstag, Dr. Semler of Hamburg, pointed out that his native 
city of all places offered the most favourable conditions for the foundation of an 
institute for the embodiment of those schemes. The genius loci of Hamburg, the great 
emporium and port, must alone be of incalculable value for instilling into both students 
and professors of a colonial school the right spirit. Hamburg likewise offered rare 
opportunities of acquainting students with the practical arrangements serving the 
needs of shipping and commerce, and of bringing them into personal contact with men 
who had spent much of their lives abroad. Besides these inimitable local features, 
Hamburg also already possessed in a large measure certain practical conditions to be 
utilised in the foundation of a high-grade colonial school in its splendid scientific 
institutions, laboratories, its institute for the study and treatment of tropical diseases, 
its museums of ethnography, zoology, botany, mineralogy, its botanical and zoo- 
logical gardens, its observatory, and its libraries, which for the number of their printed 
volumes and manuscripts rank among the finest in Germany, and last, not least, 
its well-organised system of public lectures. 

- At Hamburg the idea of a Colonial Institute was hailed with enthusiasm. For a 
considerable time past, schemes for incorporating the various learned and scientific 
institutions of the city in one body and raising them to university rank had been under 
discussion; and lately they had received fresh momentum under the direction of 
Senator Dr. von Melle, President of the Hamburg Board of Education. One outcome 
was in April 1907 the foundation of the Hamburg Scientific Institute (‘ Wissenschaft- 
liche Stiftung’) for the general promotion of science, one of the chief founders being 
Alfred Beit, the South African millionaire, a native of Hamburg. A few months later 
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another of the founders, Mr. Edmund J. A. Siemers, an enthusiast for the university 
= idea, offered the gift of a monumental lecturing hall, to be fitted with seminars after 
J the model of German universities, for the study of history, languages, political economy, 
geography, the civilisations of the Near and Far East, &c. 

Under these circumstances an agreement between the State of Hamburg on the 
one hand, and the Imperial Colonial Office on the other was speedily arrived at for 
the foundation of a Colonial Institute at Hamburg. It was to be a Hamburg, not an 
Imperial, Institute. The republic undertook to defray the whole cost, the Imperial 
Exchequer only contributing a small sum per head for each of the civil servants annually 
to be sent to Hamburg for instruction, while representatives of the Colonial Office 
and of the Admiralty (to which department belongs Kiauchau) act as occasional 
inspectors. But Hamburg was to appoint the professors and carry out and provide 
all other arrangements necessary. And so many of its preliminaries being already 
existent, it was possible to open the Institute already in October 1908. 

In accordance with the view held as to Germany’s colonial duties taken as a whole, 

the new Institute was to serve a double object. One was the instruction, not only of 
colonial civil servants, but of all persons, merchants, planters, farmers, missionaries, 
intending to settle in countries overseas, such instruction to be placed on a thoroughly 
scientific basis ; the other to form a centre for the accumulation and distribution of all 
manner of practical information on matters colonial. 
Accordingly, there were to be two distinct departments. At the head of the 
information department or so-called Zentralstelle, was placed an “ African” of high 
standing, Dr. Franz Stuhlmann, a friend of Emin Pasha, who had spent close upon 
twenty years in East Africa as explorer, fighter, administrator, and scientist. His 
staff, which is just now on the point of being largely augmented, will consist of three 
heads of branches with a number of assistants under them: all of these men with a 
university education, and some with a personal knowledge of the colonies. Besides 
these, there are lady-librarians, clerks, and typists. 

In order to keep the Zentralstelle in constant touch with the practical requirements 
of trade, there has further been attached to it a commercial board of advisers, consisting 
of three of the leading merchants of the city. It is, however, proposed to increase the 
number to seven, in order to make it more representative. 

The information collected may be described as in part special, from oral and other 
sources, private or official, not easily accessible to the general public; in part such as ca 
can be drawn from newspapers and other publications. This latter branch forms a i 
striking feature because of the extensive scale on which it is organised, as a few details 
will show. The collection of newspaper cuttings is arranged under three main divi- . 
sions : the first containing general subjects, the second according to countries, of which 
there are > at ee represented 261; and the third eo to ERO, suhise i 
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At the same time it has been found necessary again to subdivide the 
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in accordance with a certain system of 126 heads for each country, so that, when 
completed, this one main division will comprise close upon 33,000 subdivisions. 

Apart from this already huge collection of newspaper cuttings, there is what is 
called the Wirtschafts-Archiv, or Economic Archive, a collection of such documents 
as market reports, balance-sheets of all manner of commercial and industrial under- 
takings, banks, shipping and mining companies, and plantations in the colonies and 
other lands overseas, prospectuses and programmes also of schools and all kinds of 
societies of whatsoever aims, including beneficent and mission societies, scientific 
associations, &c. At present considerably over three thousand such undertakings 
are represented. It scarcely needs pointing out of what value the materials thus 
collected may be to the business man, the investor, and will be to the future historian. 

The information thus brought together is open to all who may stand in need of it. 
The number of inquiries, aby letter or oral, has been steadily growing during the few 
years of the bureau’s existence. But it is confidently expected that the future increase 
will assume much greater proportions than hitherto as the institution becomes more 
widely known. The inquirers comprise private persons and firms and all kinds of 
public bodies, institutions, boards, and governments. It was the Hamburg Colonial 
Institute which, for instance, in the main furnished the materials for the well-known 
pamphlet on “ New Kameroon,” a semi-official publication written by C. Ritter, a 
clerk of the Imperial Colonial Office. 

But Dr. Stuhlmann and his companions do not only deal in oral, written, or printed 
information ; they have also made it a point to collect and pass on for the benefit of 
those concerned, be they business men or scientists, samples of all kinds of colonial 
productions, the produce of nature or of civilisation, from a mineral to a Chinese IOU. 

Another piece of the Zentralstelle’s handiwork is a central catalogue of all Colonial 
literature contained in the various libraries at Hamburg, and one of articles on colonial 
subjects printed in periodicals taken in by those libraries. Finally, there is attached 
to the Zentralstelle a reading-room with about a hundred newspapers and magazines 
and a small reference-library. 

Latterly the Zentralstelle has even been extending its activities in various directions. 
For instance, it has set on foot a systematic inquiry as to the state of schools in the 
German colonies by means of lists of queries, of which no fewer than 8,000 copies have 
been distributed. By a rare stroke of good luck it was enabled to ‘buy the wonderful 
series of diaries and notebooks of a highly scientific character compiled by Emin 
Pasha during the last eighteen years of his life in Africa, the Arabic Chronicles of 
Lake Tchad, and other original documents of African history. 

It should be remembered that all these developments have been the work of only 
four or five years. 

The second department of the Colonial Institute is that of instruction, the 
Hochschule, the total stafi of professors and their assistants now numbering about 
seventy. Scholars, as already mentioned, may be civil servants or any other persons 
taking an interest, practical or theoretical, in colonial matters. The civil servants 

sent by the Imperial Colonial Office, however, of whom, according to arrangement, 
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there are to be at least twenty at a time, form the backbone, and it is to suit their 
needs that the courses have in the first instance been framed. 

These civil servants are of two classes. Those of the first class hold the rank of 
assessor. They are those who have studied the law in a university and have already 
been employed either in its administration or in government offices. The second 
class, who are sometimes loosely described as secretaries, have also, before coming 
to Hamburg, been employed in the civil service either of the Empire or of their respec- 
tive native state (Bundesstaat). They are men who have generally left school on passing . 
the standard necessary in order to be free to serve only one year in the army. On 
account of their not having had a university education and a training in law, they are 
excluded from the higher class of posts in the civil service both at home and in the 
colonies. But at the Hamburg Colonial Institute they follow the same courses and 
are submitted to the same examination at their conclusion. This arrangement is 
perhaps not without certain drawbacks as far as the instruction in a few of the courses 
is concerned, such as colonial law. But the great majority of the courses are naturally 
of a kind that anyone with a good school education can follow them. Nevertheless, 
special courses have been arranged in certain subjects suitable for persons with more 
limited or more special interests, such as farmers and merchants, who may at the same 
time be able to devote more than one year to their studies, or else not so many hours 
a day, 

The chief aim of the instruction offered is to prepare the students for their life, 
and more particularly for their duties, among surroundings totally new to them. 
With this end in view it is necessary on the one hand to furnish them with points of 
view of a sufficiently general and elevated nature, on the other hand to communicate 
to them as much knowledge of a directly useful character as possible during the two 
short semesters at their disposal for the purpose. The subjects taught, some of which 
are compulsory on those wishing to pass an examination, comprise colonial history, 
Oriental and African religions, colonial law, native law, colonial administration, colonial 
policy, political economy, tropical and sub-tropical agriculture, botany, zoology, geo- 
logy, mineralogy, geography, ethnology, hygiene, languages, and certain technical 
subjects and practical accomplishments such as surveying and cartography, the 
assessment of land and of fish-rivers, book-keeping and accountancy, photography, 
ethnographical drawing, anthropometry, the preservation of plants and animals, 
skinning, stuffing, skeletoning, &c., ambulance service; finally, riding, fencing, 
Swimming, rowing, and sailing. š 

Many of the more theoretical courses, moreover, are accompanied by practical, 
demonstrations, visits to shipyards, factories, ironworks, offices, docks, timber-yards, 
bonded warehouses, the Exchange at Hamburg and the Cotton Exchange at Bremen, 
fishing in the estuary of the Elbe, and numberless other institutions and activities, 
all of which are explained to the visitors by competent men. Otherwise, the courses 
consist of lectures and discussions in the seminars. A special feature are those on local 
_ colonial administration by officials just returned from the colonies ; and on mission _ 
_ work by missionaries, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. y 
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The bill of fare is perhaps over-rich, and it is much to be desired that the Colonial 
Office may see its way to grant a longer term for the studies of its servants. 

The languages taught at present are English (including Negro-English), French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch (including Cape-Dutch), Modern Greek, Russian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Ethiopian; among African languages, 
Herero, Nama, Swaheli, Ndonga, Ewe, Duala, Ful, Hausa; also various Micronesian 
and Polynesian dialects. Natives from different parts of Africa are at hand to teach 
the proper pronunciation and afford opportunities for conversation in their idioms ; 
while lecturers to the manner born assist in the teaching of most of the European and 
Eastern languages. Both in the study and in the instruction of foreign languages 
phonetics are largely used. In fact, the Phonetic Laboratory at Hamburg is unique 
in Germany for its equipment and advanced methods, under the direction of Dr. 
Panconcelli-Calzia, editor of the phonetic journal Vor, a young Italian scholar, who 
has invented quite a number of apparatus for studying the action of the vocal organs. 

But, if thus the tuition of all idioms has been placed on the most scientific basis, 
the study of each language is, on the other hand, considered as merely the chief medium 
for the comprehensive study of each corresponding civilisation. This is notably 
the case with the civilisation of Islam under Prof. Becker, and of China by Prof. 
Franke. But the same is attempted with civilisations nearer home; and it is from 
this point of view, in order to promote a better understanding of English civilisation 
in Germany, that the seminar for English under Prof. Dibelius is in receipt of a 
handsome annual contribution from the Sir Ernest Cassel foundation. 

Altogether, this is a most important point. 

The majority of the instructors, many of whom have previously been professors 
in universities or kindred institutions, would never rest satisfied with devoting them- 
selves only to teaching their subjects in a manner merely practical, bound to remain 
more or less superficial, owing to the students’ want of time. Besides, that would be 
making a poor use indeed of the opportunities offered by Hamburg and its splendidly 
equipped institutions. Scientific research on the most extensive scale in all questions 
connected with colonial matters is necessarily their chief aim: religions, law, economy, 
Eastern civilisations, languages, and the various branches of natural science. Or 
rather, their object, taken as a whole, would be the scientific investigation in the widest 
sense of the colonial question and thus to create, by their united labours, the new 
Science of the Colonies. 

Their individual endeavours in this respect are already finding an outlet in the 
-Abhandlungen of the Hamburg Colonial Institute, a collection of treatises on a variety 
of subjects, and embracing also a series of grammars and dictionaries of African 
languages. Besides this, under the auspices of the Colonial Institute Prof. Becker 
edits his quarterly Der Islam, Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen 
Orients, and Prof. Meinhof his Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen. 

But, however lofty the aims of the little band of savants now engaged at the 
Colonial Institute at Hamburg, matters cannot stop even at this. i 

oe It is sufficiently apparent that the new Science of the Colonies will not live and — 
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flourish, unless in constant close contact with science in general, or the various root- 
sciences from which it must draw its spiritual life-sap. A professorship of colonial 


- law would not in the long run be able to thrive in isolation from other branches of 
i law. Ifthe development of the colonies and their reltions to the Mother Land provides 
g a central problem in the solution of which law, political economy, the science of politics, 
= — philology and history, and so forth all bear a part ; yet in each case it is but a special 
á application of an individual science evolved under independent conditions. Each 


branch of the colonial science is dependent for its method on the mother science of 
which it forms an offshoot, and by the results of which its own results must be 
= controlled. 

From this there is but one practical conclusion to be drawn, namely that the Colonial 
Institute of Hamburg itself will in the long run not be able to thrive unless within the 
wider organism of a university. Its equipment, its teaching staff, and its seminars 
seem almost grotesquely out of proportion with the limited scope of the instruction | 
it is now able to administer ; and yet, in order to give that instruction well, such high- 
class equipment is necessary. Very little more in this respect is needed, however, to 
meet the requirements of a university. It hardly needs saying that the incorporation 
of the Colonial Institute would give the Hamburg University a character quite distinct 
from any of her sisters in Germany and not to be imitated elsewhere. Considering 
the deep interest taken in the colonies in Southern and Central Germany, it may confi- 
dently be predicted that thousands of students will then flock to the banks of the Elbe. 
Intending colonial civil servants would then be able to receive their special training 
while still students, and they might be sent out at a more youthful age than is at present 
possible. Dr. Solf, the Colonial Secretary, who recently spent some days in Hamburg 
has expressed himself distinctly in favour of the scheme. : 

This, therefore, is the great aim we are now striving after. The Senate of Hamburg 
has already submitted a bill to this effect to the Bürgerschaft, or parliament of the 
republic. When this becomes law, as is to be hoped it will, then (and then only) will 
the Colonial Institute of Hamburg be fully able to occupy among the learned institutions — 
of the country the place it deserves, and do the work for which it has been equipped 
by the munificence of the city and of its citizens. 
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THE OIL RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE. 
By J. WATSON GRICE, D.Sc. (Lond), F.R.Econ.S., &c. 


THE problem of how best to discover and develop the mineral oil resources 
Empire rapidly grows in importance and urgency: it may soon become evei 
to the preservation of home security and the maintenance of our Imperial 
At present the contribution to the world supply from oil-bearing re 
_ British territory is comparatively small; but the demands of th 
in all its departments, the progress of aviation, the needs of t 
_ and above all the growing requirements of the Navy ¢ dail y 7 emp ph 
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prospective importance of enlarging as far and as quickly as possible our potential 
sources of supply of this valuable product. 

Until quite recent years we had become so accustomed to a national well-being 
and industrial supremacy built up in large measure on Nature’s generous gift of 
valuable and widely distributed coal deposits, that it was difficult even to imagine 
the possibility of oil superseding coal as the main source of motive power in the 
industrial and commercial world. The use of liquid fuel in place of coal for generating 
steam power, and even more the advent of the Diesel internal combustion engine, 
and its gradual, but accelerating, application to the fleets of war and trade throughout 
the world have, however, completely changed the outlook, both commercial and 
imperial. A widely extended range of supply is important to the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions in the ordinary way of business as great industrial consumers of 
petroleum products; but the adequate encouragement and development of possible 
sources within the Empire is, in view of all contingencies, both national and Imperial, 
perhaps even more important. 

Provoked largely by the fact that prices of oil have doubled during the past three 
years, the need for widening the circle of production for industrial purposes has 
received much attention elsewhere. The immediate object of this article is rather 
to deal with the relation of present sources of supply to our ever-growing requirements, 
particularly for the Navy, and to review very briefly the efforts which are being made 
to increase the number and output of the oilfields within the Empire. 

It is impossible here to discuss at all adequately the general question of the relative 
merits of coal versus oil fuel for nautical or naval purposes, or the advisability of 
giving hostages to fortune by such a fundamental change in the fuel-basis of our 
first line of defence, or the arrangement in the disposition of the fleets which must 
necessarily follow, or the sufficiency of our present numbers for the protection of 
the trade and fuel routes of the immediate future. The arguments put forward 
for the change can only be suggested, and brief notice afforded to the effect so far 
produced. 

The authoritative advocates of oil fuel claim that it gives increase in speed and 
in radius of action; there is great saving of time in getting up speed for attack or 
defence; oil may be stowed, replenished, and conveyed to the furnaces with less 
labour and greater dispatch ; bunker space is saved and the fighting efficiency of the 
personnel increased ; heavier armament may be carried and better protected ; and 
—chief advantage of all to us—stocks of fuel can be replenished from tank-steamers 
onthe high seas, thus avoiding the necessity of returning to port to re-fuel. 

Events march quickly, and the pressing importance of Imperial oil resources from 
this point of view may be gathered from the speech of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
on this topic in the House of Commons on March 26 last, when he declared that “ we 
are not very far—we cannot tell how far—from some form of internal combustion 
engine for warships of all kinds”; and from his review on July 17 of what changes 
in naval construction have so far been made or are in contemplation. Mr. Churchill 

tells us that— 
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In the year 1909 the first flotilla of ocean-going destroyers wholly dependent on 
oil was created, and since then in each successive year another flotilla of oil-only 
destroyers has been built. There are now built and building more than a hundred destroyers, 
including coastal destroyers, which are solely dependent on oil fuel. Similarly, during 
the last five years oil has been employed in coal-burning battleships and cruisers to 
-i enable them to realise their full power in an emergency. . . . In the autumn of 1911 there 
- were more than a hundred and fifty vessels built and building which were dependent wholly 
or partly on oil. . . . We were compelled to use oil fuel over almost the whole field 
of the new construction programme of 1912-1913. This condition and the reasons which 
produce it are, with one important exception (that of the five battleships of this year 
which will use oil as an auxiliary only), repeated in the present year, 1913-1914. There 
are another eight light cruisers, there are sixteen destroyers instead of twenty, but 
these sixteen are of superior speed and power; and for both these types oil must 
be used or they would not be able to discharge their tactical purposes. 


To provide for the future the present advisers of the Admiralty suggest as an 
ultimate policy that it should become the independent owner and producer of its 
own supplies of liquid fuel (a) by building up an oil reserve, (6) by acquiring the 
power to deal in crude oils as they come cheaply into the market, (c) by becoming 
the owners, or at any rate the controllers, at the source of at least a portion of the supply 
of natural oil which is required (at present something over 200,000 tons annually). 
This fundamental change, needless to say, cannot be accomplished summarily. And 
accordingly, as an interim policy, approval is to be sought for a system of forward 
contracts for about five years, with a certain power of renewal to ensure a regular 
and adequate supply at (as far as possible) reasonable rates. The First Lord states 
that the main principles on which the contracts will be entered into are (1) a wide 
geographical distribution to guard against local failure of supplies, (2) the preserva- 
tion of independent competitive sources, (3) to draw our oil supply as far as possible 
from sources under British control, or British influence, and along those sea or ocean 
routes which the Navy can most easily and surely protect. Meanwhile, “ certain 
steps have been taken to protect our interests with regard to the Colonial leases in 
oil-producing colonies of the British Empire,” and, while the prospect of future 
development and discovery of oilfields in lands oversea are very extensive, “the 
most promising feature which the ceaseless investigation of the last eighteen months 
or two years has revealed is the great potentialities of the home supply.” 

The mineral supply of Great Britain referred to is for the most part, of course, the 
oil shale industry of Scotland which, though not a source of crude oil production 
in the generally accepted sense, is yet important and valuable. The total output 
of the mines or quarries was in 1911 some 3,116,803 tons of shale, valued at £857,129, 
= and yielding an average of nearly 25 gallons to the ton. These 72,000,000 gallons, 
representing 300,000 tons of crude oil, are the result of a process of treatment by 
heating for the extraction of the oily hydrocarbons. True petroleum has been at 
different times, prior to 1906, obtained in small quantities from North Staffordshire, — 
Yorkshire and Dumbartonshire; and Sir Boverton Redwood has recently rep 
very favourably on the samples obtained by a chance discovery made by a col 
company at work near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, and on those obtained 
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within hail of the metropolis at Willesden. The belt o Kimmeridge oil clay 
referred to by Mr. Churchill extends from Yorkshire to Dorsetshire. At Kimmeridge, 
in the latter county, it was mined for fuel until driven out of the market by cheap 
coal. Unlike the Scottish shale it yields no valuable by-products and is looked at 
askance as a profitable commercial enterprise. The value of the belt for the purpose 
in view is, under present conditions, very problematical. 

Our “imported reserves” for all purposes, naval, commercial and industrial 
at present come, as has already been noted, in but small proportions from lands 
within the Empire. The United States are the main source of supply, and as such 
are vitally concerned in the figures of world production. The American Geological 
Survey gives the following figures of world supply for 1910 and 1911 : the estimates 
for 1912 are from a reliable English source of information, the Financier. The 
figures have been re-arranged so as to bring out one or two features of current political 
interest, and to emphasise their significance from the point of view of reliance for 
naval purposes on external or sea-borne supplies. 


Tue WorLD’Ss OUTPUT or OIL IN 


1910 1911 1912 (estimate) 
metric tons. metric tons metric tons. 
United States ; : . 27,940,806 29,393,252 29,663,927 
Mexico ; 5 3 k 444,374 1,873,552 2,100,000 
Peru ; 3 A : : 177,347 186,405 2 
Russia . $ ; ; . 9,378,210 9,066,259 9,263,566 
Roumania : $ ; f 1,352,289 1,544,072 1,806,942 
Germany t A ` x 145,168 140,000 140,000 
Itay . : ; 5 5,895 10,000 * 
Galicia (Austria) ; ; ; 1,762,560 1,458,275 1,180,508 
British Empire— 
Scotland ; ; $ 300,000 300,090 300,000 
India ; 3 2 $18,400 897,184 900,000 
Canada 3 z : 42.119 38,813 35,000 
Other Fields . $ : — 50,000 50,000 
Japan . A à ; 257,421 221,187 250,000 
Dutch East ES : 7 1,495,715 1,670,668 1,494,632 
Other Countries 6 A 7 4,000 26,667 275,000 
motal mori, d . 44,124,304 46,876,334 47,459,625 


It will be noticed that of the Great Powers France alone is entirely dependent 
on outside sources. Russia and the United States have immense tracts of oil- 
bearing fields within their borders for the maintenance of the oil fuel policy to which 
they have pinned their faith, and in pursuance of which they have built capital ships 
and are constructing reserves. Russia has also access to the oil regions of Roumania 
which are among the richest in the world, and whose output is advancing at a much 
increased rate with the application of up-to-date machinery. This development is 
backed by some of the leading British and foreign oil financia! interests, and must 
be greatly hastened by the laying of a group of pipelines to Constantza by the 

 Roumanian Government. The French and Italian navies, like our own, are con- 


os, * Tncluded in “ Other Countries.” 
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siderably fed from the tank-steamers which load up at that port. Germany’s native 
supplies in Hanover and Alsace-Lorraine are limited, but railway communication 
opens up to her the fields of Roumania and of Galicia, a province in the territory 
of her ally, Austria: she draws also largely from independent sources across the 
Atlantic. Japan in the Far East is devoting much care and capital to development, 
and her output will almost certainly increase. 

These features of the actual situation adequately and forcibly demonstrate the 
urgency of developing British sources of supply—a fact which fortunately is already 
recognised. Throughout the Empire much attention is being concentrated on the 
question ; everywhere investigation is being carried on, and financial support is being 
readily extended wherever there appears to be any reasonable chance of success. 
The present oil-producing regions of the Empire are Burma and Assam, Canada and 
Newfoundland, Trinidad, Barbados and British Guiana, and Egypt. Prospecting 
and experiment, with some considerable successful results, have also been undertaken 
in New Zealand, in Australia, and in South and West Africa. In Persia, too, which 
though not within the Empire is yet within our sphere of influence, much British 
capital has been invested, and appreciable assistance is looked for from that country 
in case of need. 

Oil has been proved to be obtainable in Assam, the Punjab, and Baluchistan, but 
the amount actually produced is very small. The chief Indian fields for output to 
any considerable extent are in Burma, near the Irawadi River, and in Arakan, 
principally at Yenangyoung, Yenangyat, and Singu. The two first-named fields 
have shown a continuous decrease in production, but the Singu wells and the Minbu 
district (where a valuable strike of oil was made three years ago,) bid fair to more than 
compensate for the falling off in the older areas. This decline has been partly due 
to adverse topographical causes which have enhanced working expenses, and partly 
to the fact that more attention is being attracted to newer sources which yield better 
promises. In June of last year Sir Thomas Holland, formerly Director of the 
Geological Survey of India, drew attention to the fact that while prospecting work 
had shown the probable oil-bearing area in Burma to be less extensive than had 
= hitherto been supposed, yet on the other hand a guarantee had been secured that 
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trading in Eastern waters. A record production was reached in 1909 of 230 million 
gallons. In 1910 the total was 211 millions, and in 1911 was 222 millions, value a 
£837,718. Assam in each of the same years had an output of just over three 
gallons. y 

The Canadian supply unfortunately has become steadily less year b 
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Oil Company for refinement on Canadian soil. The demands for mineral oil are rapidly 
increasing in the Dominion, as elsewhere, and it is fortunate that her present oil 
supplying districts also produce natural gas, which may be used as fuel for drilling 
operations or supplied to consumers for heating and lighting purposes. The principal 
source in Ontario, known as the Kent Gas Field, during the past five years has supplied 
over 13,000 million cubic feet to various towns and villages, and advantage is 
taken of a similar opportunity in Albert County, near Moncton in New Brunswick, 
Oil shale lands are rapidly being bought up in the latter district and in Nova Scotia 
for the distillation of oil products by the same process as obtains in the Scottish 
shale industry. Alberta, where oil seepages on the banks of streams have been 
observed, similar to those which fifty years ago led to the oil spring discoveries of 
Pennsylvania, has reasonably good prospects for future natural gas and oil, and tar 
sands which may yield oil exist in Saskatchewan. Quite recent discoveries of first- 
class oils have been made ‘at Milton in Ontario, and at St. Thomas, thirty miles east 
of the oilfields of Petrolea and Oil City. In British Columbia there is a strong 
movement on foot for the active pursuit in the province of possible oil supplies. At 
present, the coastal and inland waters services of steamers are rapidly taking to oil 
fuel in preference to coal. South Californian supplies are now relied on, and there 
is much to be said for the recommendation of a recent commentator in the Provincial 
Assembly that “it would be well for the Government to employ experts to prospect 
for oil in the province.” In Newfoundland, too, according to a report of Mr. J. P. 
Howley, local Director of the Geological Survey, there are promising indications 
of considerable oil supplies all along the west coast from the neighbourhood of 
Port-au-Port Bay, and extending northwards for at least 200 miles. For some years 
past an actual supply has been obtained from the vicinity of Parson’s Pond, and sent 
to St. John’s for the purpose of improving the production of the gas works. 

But of all the Imperial resources across the Atlantic the most important are 
undoubtedly those of the West Indies—in Trinidad and Barbados—and British 
Guiana. Prof. John Cadman, whose authority as an expert in this connection is 
unimpeachable, gives much valuable information on the possibilities of this region 
in a note on the oil resources of the West Indies which appears in the volume, 
published two years ago, on “The British Dominions,” by Prof. W. J. Ashley 
of Birmingham University. In Barbados, British Guiana, and Trinidad, he tells 
us, several experimental drillings have been attempted from time to time during the 
past half century, but not until recently has any real success been attained. The 
Pioneer work has been largely due to the Hon. Arthur Ponsonby in Barbados, and 
to Mr, Randolph Rust in Trinidad. In the latter colony the Government took up 
the question seriously and promoted an investigation, under the direction of Mr. E. H. 
Cunningham-Craig of the British Geological Survey, to examine and report on the 
oil resources of the colony. The results were excellent, and “indeed Trinidad may 
be said to possess the first oilfield in which a scientific geological examination preceded 
the rule-of-thumb driller ; and there is little doubt that Trinidad will reap the benefit 


_ of her enlightened policy.” Earth movements have crumpled up the rock system 
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into three distinct saddles or anticlines. It is from the ridges of these curves that 
oil is now being obtained, and it is because of their widespread distribution, particularly 
along the southern coastline, that the oil prospects of Trinidad are so good. Gas- 
blowers, mud volcanoes, and pitch exudations (the most famous of which is the pitch 
lake of La Brea) all attest the presence of large quantities of oil. Since 1911 each year 
has witnessed the opening of a particularly rich well, the sudden rush being, however, 
somewhat marred by a subsequent silting. Storage tanks, pumping stations and 
refineries are being gradually increased, and the energy and enterprise now being 
thrown into the development of the oil districts promise great results in the near 
future. In 1911-1912 nine million gallons were exported, of a value of nearly £60,000 ; 
in 1909, as was pointed out by Mr. Lewis Harcourt, Colonial Secretary, in his recent 
review of the development of Crown colonies, the export was only valued at £37. 

Barbados is another field which gives excellent promise. “ Manjak,” a well-known 
bituminous product of the island, has long been mined, and Barbados tar, now 
recognised as a heavy type of petroleum, has been exported for over a century. The 
difficulties of drilling in this district have been considerable, but the emphatically 
favourable opinion of experts, including Mr. A. Beeby Thompson, who personally 
inspected this area, has induced the Government to undertake a comprehensive 
geological survey, for which the sum of £900 has already been voted. Mr. E. H- 
| Cunningham-Craig has made a special report on the plan of drilling operations which 
he has organised, so that the potentialities of the different parishes may be thoroughly 
| tested. Put briefly, the object of the survey is to locate the spots where the 
anticlinal ridges are likely to have caused a concentration of the oil in the underlying 
rocks of a large area, so that the first wells may be sunk with every prospect of success. 
Unlike Trinidad, where most of the oil-bearing land is Crown property, the oil wells 
are situated on plots in private possession. This has raised difficulties, but so far as 
the total production is concerned Mr. Cunningham-Craig forecasts that * a prosperous, 
if not a very large, local industry in oil producing and refining can be established in 
the colony.” In British Guiana a noteworthy and commendable feature of the new 
Mining Regulations provides that no lease or licence for exploring, prospecting or 
mining will be granted to a company or combine which is not British in organisation 
and under British control. 

Among the latest of the actual oil-bearing districts within the sphere of British 
influence is the littoral of the Red Sea, and Gulf of Suez. Prospecting and drilling 
have been carried on for the past three years. Wells have been sunk, and complete 
equipment for storage and shipment into tank-steamers constructed at Jemseh. 
Last year the production of this district was seven million gallons, or about 25,000 tons. 
Although very large immediate results may not be forthcoming, there can be little 
uncertainty that considerable yields of oil and bituminous products will be ultimately 
obtained also from the Jubal and Fersan Islands. The commercial and strategical _ 
importance of this petroliferous region on the trade route to India and the Australasian 
Dominions cannot be overlooked ; and if its development should prove it to be as ric 
as is anticipated, the necessity for reliance on Russo-Caucasian oilfields may 
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considerably lessened. In South Africa beds of shale exist in Natal, and mineral oil is 
believed to be obtainable in certain'arcas of the Orange Free State and Cape Provinces. 
The Ermelo district of the Transvaal also offers great promise. Mr. Cunningham- 
Craig is at present engaged in a comprehensive inspection of all the possible oil-bearing 
regions within the Union. The Gold Coast and North and South Nigeria are also 
credited with probable oil resources, and much exploration and boring is being carried 
on: samples sent to the Imperial Institute for examination have been favourably 
reported on recently. 

In Australasia much attention is being given to the subject of oil supplies. Hitherto 
large quantities have had to be imported for all purposes, and changes in the character 
of fuel used on the ocean liners appeal with special interest to the merchants and 
travellers of the Overseas Dominions. In New Zealand the Taranaki district provides, 
as might be expected from its general character, many cases of oil exudation from 
the soil, and a promising local industry has sprung up at Moturoa. To encourage 
this incipient industry the New Zealand tariff allows a rebate on all oil-boring plant 
and machinery. Special care is also being given by the Government geological 
advisers to all possible areas of production—the Hawkes Bay district of North Island, 
in particular, is being extensively prospected and explored. 

In Australia, there are small kerosene shale mines in New South Wales, and similar 
deposits are being worked on the northern coast of Tasmania. Judging from the 
character of the soil and Jandscape, much likely territory exists in the continent, 
particularly in West and South Australia. Many of the usual accompaniments of 
oil-bearing regions are in evidence, and there is some reason to suppose the existence 
of a wide oil belt running athwart the continent and including a large portion of the 
Northern Territory. But hitherto the prospecting is said to have been faulty, and 
the drilling old-fashioned and ineffective; the boring has not been carried to the 
necessary depth, and imperfect geological knowledge has led to many futile and 
discouraging attempts. Public attention is now in many ways being directed to 
Australia’s possibilities: sanguine advocates have even asserted that oil resources 
may in the future do as much for her, as gold deposits have done in the past. 

Meanwhile a direct incentive to these efforts which are being made throughout 
the Empire is supplied by the obvious fact, which has become a matter of common 
recognition, that the United States supplies, vast though they are, are not inex- 
haustible. Dr. David T. Day, of the American Geological Survey, forecasts that, at 
the present rate of production and in the absence of new discoveries, in twenty-five 
years the American sources will be seriously depleted. In spite of an increase in the 
aggregate production and export during the past year there are indications of a 
tendency to decline, and stocks of particular kinds (especially for motor spirit and 

gasoline production) show a marked diminution. Even in California the days of the 


huge “gusher” are probably gone, and very little new territory is being worked. 


‘The United States, in spite of her present proud position, may within a comparatively 
_ short period, as in the kindred examples of cotton and wheat, require for her own 
consumption a much larger proportion of her total native oil production: already 
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her imports from Mexico are steadily on the increase, And it is this root fact, taken 
in conjunction with the growing universal demand for oil, which should determine 
the application of the necessary skill, capital, and enterprise for the development of 
Imperial production. 

In the meantime it is of paramount importance, especially in view of what has 
happened recently in Trinidad (as noted in our last issue), that, while Imperial 
sources should be encouraged with foresight and activity, the output should, as circum- 
stances demand, be earmarked and controlled so as to serve the best strategic and 
political interests of the Empire generally. Imperial security must not be sacrificed 
to cosmopolitan finance. 


ROUND THE ŁMPIRE : MONTHLY NOTES. 


CANADA. 
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Trade Report.—It is officially stated that the total “external trade of Canada 
for the first quarter of the current fiscal year is 10 per cent. greater than for the 
same period last year, while the domestic produce exported reached a total of more 
than eighty-three million dollars. The volume of traffic through the Canadian canals 
from the opening of navigation down to July 1 was greater than at any previous 
period in the history of the Dominion. 


New Steamship Service.—The first Italian liner to enter Canadian waters Paa 
into Halifax harbour on July 25, thus inaugurating the new direct steamship service 
from Genoa and Naples to Canada. The voyage occupied twelve days, and the 
vessel had 2,000 passengers on board, 


Geological Congress.—The twelfth International Geological Congress is to be 
held this year in Canada, and special care is being taken to ensure that all branches 
of mining shall be represented. The advance in the value of industrial metals is 
remarkable. The gold output, which until recently overshadowed other forms of 
mining, is steadily declining. On the other hand, the value of copper, tin, and 
wolfram has become notably high, while the rarer minerals are also coming to the 
front, so that the prospector of to-day has new possibilities to take into account. 


The Salmon Industry.—Since the introduction of machinery, the salmon-canning č 
industry of British Columbia has made rapid strides. It is now possible to deal with oe. 
the fish at the rate of some thousands hourly, while the machinery has been so — DE: 
perfected that practically all handling of the fish ceases when it leaves the boats. Pe 
The largest salmon pack on record for the province was 1,236, 156, cased in 1901, if 


and the prospects for the present year are exceptionally bright. 


Forestry Experiment in Quebec.—It is reported that the work undertaken | > 
the Quebec Government of reclaiming an extensive tract of country in this province, 
and planting it with timber, is now producing excellent results. The land, 0 
_ devoted to the growing of barley, had deteriorated into a desert of fine dust, I ; 
drifts from which were threatening the surrounding country. Millions of seec 
_ in the Government nursery at Berthier are available for planting purposes, and his 
= year, with twelve students working at the rate of some 8,000 seedlings a day, about 
thirty acres have been planted. The present arrangement between farmers z 
Government is that the latter buys the land at $1 an acre, plants it wit 
_ and undertakes to return it to the former owner, if he cares to buy, a t 
R eight or ten years, for the cost of production. This return Burch hase price 
no oase to exceed $10 an acre. i 
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Dominion Shipping.—Some interesting ‘details are to hand regarding the' development 
of Canadian shipping. During last year 420 vessels were built and registered in 
the Dominion, making a total on the books of 6,363 vessels measuring 582,902 tons, 
the average size being under 100 tons. This small individual figure is partly the 
result of the system followed of recording almost everything afloat with a deck as 
a vessel, and partly the effect of the disappearance from the records of the ocean- 
going Canadian-owned ships. In 1878, when the wooden sailing ship was a dominant 
factor in ocean commerce, Canada’s 7,169 vessels registered 1,333,000 tons—an average 
of nearly 200 tons—but when iron and steel ships began to displace these, there was 
a steady decline in the registered ships. Then came the development of shipping 
on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, and Ontario became prominent as a vessel- 
owning province, heading last year’s list with 2,017 vessels. 

Practical Education.—In the endeavour to combine instruction with amusement, 
summer schools of science are becoming a recognised feature of the year’s work at 
Canadian schools. ‘These holiday classes aim at creating practical efficiency in such 
subjects as physiology, agriculture, zoology, botany, geology, chemistry, &c., while 
in Nova Scotia coal-mining schools are successfully carried on. 


National Sport.—Lacrosse, once supposed to be Canada’s most popular sport, 
is fast being ousted by baseball. The keen interest taken in this game corresponds 
to the Englishman’s love of football, and from Nova Scotia, in the East, to British 
Columbia, in the West,. there are innumerable baseball leagues. It is no uncommon 
thing for business to be suspended when a town is visited by one of the “crack” 
teams, and the hotels are often filled with enthusiastic supporters who have journeyed 
from far to see the game. 


St. John, New Brunswick: Growth of? Trade.—Less than twenty years have 
elapsed since steamships, which had previously sailed from American ports in winter, 
began the service from St. John, which has since grown to such great proportions. 
The experiment of utilising St. John as a winter port for the shipment of grain and 
other products was first made in the winter of 1895, when there were only thirty-six 
steamship sailings to Great Britain, South Africa, Australia, and Continental ports, 
and the general prosperity will increase still further when the Grand Trunk Pacific 
has established business interests in St. John. A railway line is to be constructed 
connecting the Intercolonial Railway to East St. John, where the new harbour works 
are in progress; and a marine depot is in course of erection, where supplies for the 
various coast services of lights and buoys will be stored, and where Government 
steamers can be berthed when they are in port. In order to protect the western 
harbour and the new docks, the breakwater is to be extended. 


New Brunswick. Developments in Albert County.—An application has been 
made for the incorporation of a second company to operate in the region of the 
oil-shales in Albert County. Sir William van Horne is at the head of this project, and 
the new company is to be capitalised at five million dollars. The object is to develop 
power for industrial purposes, and to erect large pulp and paper mills at Grand Falls. 


New Brunswick: Lumber Industry.—The lumber industry, which is of great 
importance to the Province, promises to be more profitable than usual this year. 
At first it was feared that the season would be bad for log driving, and that large 
quantities of logs would be left in the streams, but recent rains have enabled practically 
all the wood to reach the mills. Spruce logs have been sold at record prices this 
spring on the St. John river, and there is a good market offering high prices for 
manufactured lumber. The new railways, lately constructed and now under con- 
struction, are opening up large tracts of valuable timber, while numerous small mills 
are being erected in the heart of the lumber country to deal with the logs on the spot. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


Arrival of British Domestic Servants.—In May last eighty domestic servants 
arrived at Wellington, all of whom were placed in situations within a week of landing. 
The Immigration Department acts as a domestic labour bureau, and the experience 
of the officers is said to show that there will be no difficulty in finding good situa- 
tions for reliable girls. Whenever possible, the wants of employers living in the 
country are studied first, as it is in these districts that domestic help is most urgently: 
needed. * 


The ‘Dairy Industry.—The reports for last season indicate steady growth and 
improvement in all branches of this industry, a state of things that is likely to prove 
permanent. The exports of butter and cheese increased, and a steady trade with 
Canada and South Africa is rapidly developing. 


Farm Labour.—lIt is reported that the shortage of farm labour grows daily more 
acute, and frequently the offer of a high wage fails to attract a single applicant for 
the vacant post. The Secretary of the Farmers’ Union has received in one day no 
fewer than sixty applications for labourers, and immigrants would be welcomed with 
open arms, in spite of the fact that they require special training before their services 
are of much use to the New Zealand farmer. 


Fishing in New Zealand.—The rivers and streams in the Southland district are F 
well stocked with trout, and fishing parties from Australia are in the habit of paying 
annual visits for the sake of the good sport to be found in these waters. Experienced 
fishermen have expressed the opinion that, in all probability, New aan _ possesses. 
the finest fishing waters in the whole world. 


f SOUTH AFRICA. 

Terms of the New Immigration Bill.—The South African Immigration Bill, 
which became law in June last, follows, in the main, the proposals introduced in 
1912, but there are certain important changes. There are to be regular Boards of 
Appeal before whom restricted immigrants may bring their cases, and it has been 
decided to follow, as far as possible, the Canadian method of exclusion of persons 
who, for various reasons, are deemed to be undesirables. In order to avoid offending 
i the susceptibilities of the Asiatic community, different wording has been adopted, 
though the underlying principle is the same. The paragraph dealing with the pro- 
hibition of persons on the ground that they are infected with some serious disease 
has been extended by the specific mention of “tuberculosis in an infectious form” 
as a disease which will render an immigrant liable to restraint. The ports at which 
Asiatics may apply for admission will be specified, thereby preventing prohibited 
immigrants from landing in Portuguese territory and making their way into the Union. 


New Markets for Ostrich Feathers.—The ostrich feather industry is flourishing 
at present, and appears to have taken firm root in the Umvoti County of Natal, 
where one firm alone has 1,500 birds. In fact, the rapidly increasing production of 
feathers necessitates the establishment of new markets, and it is believed that valuable 
customers might be found in the Far East. In order to ascertain whether or not — 
this is the case, a prominent ostrich grower in the Cape Province is about to visit 
China and Japan, taking with him a quantity of feathers which are to be distributed 
gratis amongst those who are in a position to influence fashions. 2 


Unification of Cape Town. —September 1 has been fixed as the date for the AC j= 


will be divided into nine wards, the total number of IENNE to be ohe 
being forty-two. The coming event is arousing much interest, and will lead, 
believed, to an era of increased municipal activity. pang 
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Table Mountain Railway.—The engineers report on the ‘Cape Town Mountain 
Railway scheme has now been submitted, and it rests with the City Council to decide 
either upon a funicular railway, starting from Rocklands, or a rack and pinion line 
via the Kloof Nek. The latter would necessitate the construction of several tunnels, 
varying from 100 feet to 450 feet in length. In view of this heavy additional ex- 
penditure, it is believed that the funicular system will be adopted, the estimated 
gost of which is £875,000, while the time occupied in construction would probably 
be about two and a half years. 

Electricity on the Increase.—The almost prohibitive rates for the supply of 
electricity have recently been much reduced, and it is now not uncommon to find 
it employed for cooking and heating purposes, as well as for lighting. Fuel is usually 
expensive, and in many districts not of the best quality, and there is no doubt that 
as electricity becomes’ cheaper it will be used to a proportionately increasing extent, 
both for household and; manufacturing purposes. The imports of electrical supplies 
into Port ' Elizabeth last year were valued at over £140,000, showing a decided increase 
over 1911. There is a’ duty of 3 per cent. ad valorem on electrical machinery, wire, 
posts, and lamps, and 15, per cent. ad valorem on electroliers and fancy fittings. Great 
Britain is entitled to a preference of 3 per cent. ad valorem,’ which enables the first- 
named articles to be imported free. 


Inspection of Imported Sheep.—Members of the Cape Stud Book Society are 
anxious for the Government to take steps to have all imported sheep inspected at 
the ports, and graded into first, second, and third studs—each sheep to be branded 
with the number—in order that inexperienced buyers may be protected from paying 
high prices for inferior sheep. 

Cape Town Coal Trade.—It is announced that, owing to reductions in the coal 
rates due to come into operation on October 1, Transvaal coal in Cape Town will 
be supplied to the public more cheaply than hitherto, a fact which will place the 
colliery owners in a better position to compete with the sea-borne Natal coal. 


The King Edward Memorial.—The first of the Nurses’ Homes in connection 
with the King Edward Memorial was recently opened at Kroonstad by Lady Gladstone. 
It has been presented by an anonymous donor, and will form the centre for the 
nursing staff in that portion of the Orange Free State. A sum of £25,000 has already 
been subscribed towards the Memorial, and by means of the income derived from 
this amount a staff of qualified nurses will be maintained in different towns, and 
their services will be available to the poorest among the population. 


Manufacturers’ Exhibition at Cape Town.—It is proposed to hold an exhibition 
of South African manufactured goods in Cape Town during the next Session of | 
Parliament, and the Secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association is now visiting the i 
principal trade centres with the object of enlisting support. The promoters intend i 
that the exhibition shall coincide with the introduction of the suggested Tariff Bill. 


Natal Sugar Exhibition.—One of the most interesting features of the recent 
Agricultural Show at Durban was the Natal Sugar-Planters’ exhibit, organised to 
illustrate the various branches of the industry. ‘The value of last year’s yield was 
quoted at £1,450,000, while the number of employees engaged in the production of 
sugar is 21,900. 

British ‘East Africa.—Those interested in the welfare of {British East Africa 
gave a dinner recently in London, at which Lord Cranworth presided, for the 
i purpose of meeting together and discussing the affairs of the Colony. Among those 
present were the Earl of Stradbroke, Colonel Sir Percy Girouard (late Governor of 
British East Africa), Sir Champion de Crespigny, Sir Thomas Dewar, and Captain 
Kincaid Smith. In responding to the toast, “Success to British East Africa,” Sir 
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Peroy Girouard remarked upon a tendency among people to speak lightly of the 
smaller colonies, whereas those colonies have just as much right to be taken seriously 
as the Dominion of Canada or the Commonwealth of Australia, 


EGYPT. 


Great Harbour Scheme.—The Egyptian Government has put forward a scheme 
for transforming the Mahmoudieh Canal into a fluvial harbour seven miles in extent. 
At present the canal from the docks to Atfeh is under conflicting administration, 
and it is proposed to take away all power of control from the municipal and other 
departments, and transfer the management of the canal to a single responsible body. 
: The importance of the canal to commerce and shipping is well proved by the statistics 
of vessels passing through, but with a fluvial harbour built along its banks the discharge 
of merchandise and cotton will be greatly facilitated. Boats are often blocked for 
as long as three weeks owing to the congestion of trafic and the lack of proper 
control. The distance as far as the Farkha Canal will be undertaken first, and the - 
test of the seven miles will be accomplished by degrees. 


Power from the Assuan Dam.—For about five months in late autumn and 
winter water is accumulated in the reservoir formed by the Assuan Dam, but & 
considerable amount is allowed to pass the sluices, It is understood that the Irrigation 
Department proposes to utilise this overflow to drive turbines connected to dynamos, 
and in time it is hoped to develop over 150,000 horse-power. The electric energy 
generated is to be employed in the production of chemical fertilisers, by the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen. Last year alone no less than $3,250,000 was spent on such 
fertilisers. 
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INDIA. 


Railways at Delhi—The Delhi town-planners have issued a final report, im 
which tho new railway system figures as one of the most important items. The 
existing stations are badly placed for serving the area on which the new Capital will 
be built. It is proposed, therefore, to erect a terminal station in as central a position 
as possible, the site chosen being about three-quarters of a mile south of the Ajmere 
Gate, or almost exactly half-way between Government House and the Jama Masjid. 
This will be an admirable place for an important traffic centre which will link up 
the old city with the new, and greatly influence the settling of the population. Every 
passenger train arriving at the Capital (whether on the broad or the metre gauge) 
will be run into this terminus, where all the railways centring at Delhi will have 
access to a large joint interchange yard, Such a thing has not been feasible hitherto 
owing to the difficulties caused by the variety of directions from which the different 
railways approached Delhi, but it has been a long-felt want. There seems little 
doubt that within the next few years Delhi will have direct broad-gauge communication. 
with Karachi, a factor that will go far towards making the Capital the most important 
railway junction in all India. 


Lord Crewe on Cotton Prospects.—On July 22, Lord Crewe received a cece 
of members of the International Cotton Federation, urging upon him the import 
of encouraging the growth of cotton in India by every means in his power. 
was told that the crop this year was expected to be worth £50,000,000 sterling, w. 
some improvement was already apparent in the quality of the cotton ae 

S 


reply, Lord Crewe acknowledged with satisfaction the admission that pro 
been made, though he was inclined to look upon the estimate that this 


out that it was hardly reasonable to ask the Indian cultivator to s 
_ for other crops unless he could be definitely assured that the cot 
the more lucrative. Lord Crewe went on to say that the 
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spending a great deal of money on railways and canal improvements, and would, 
in the noar future he hoped, turn its attention to strengthening the agricultural 
staff of the provinces of Bombay and the Punjab, and to the training of Indian 
agriculturists who would in time take the place of the more expensive European 


experts now employed, : 
Punjab Prisons.—The report for 1912 on the administration of prisons in the 
Punjab is largely concerned with the methods used in dealing with juvenile criminals. 
The case of these young law-breakers has become very different during the last few 
years ; nowadays the first and even second offence does not meet with the severe 
punishment incurred by the older hands, while both magistrates and police are 
realising the value of the maxim that prevention is better than cure. In most cases 
the young delinquents are sent to the Punjab Borstal Institute, where they are taught 
trades and given a sound educational and moral training, coupled with the advantages 
of games and physical drill. In this way they are not allowed to associate with 
the older criminals, and on being released the Salvation Army’s Prisoners’ Aid Society 
seeks to complete the work of reformation by endeavouring to prevent any return to 
the old habits, 9 
Demand for Expanded Metal.—The rate at which expanded metal has been 
gaining in popularity of late, points to its becoming, within a few years, one of the 
largest imports under the class of construction materials. Its uses are various, and 
current selling prices range from 4 cents to 14 cents per square foot, according to 
size. It is not manufactured in Southern India, the present supply being obtained 
almost entirely from England, and in view of the increasing demand for this 
sommodity, it is believed that Madras would offer a good market to other competitors. 


West INDIES. 


Cruiser Squadron for Bermuda.—Bermuda, it is reported, has been selected 
as the base for the Fourth Cruiser Squadron, comprising four ships of the “ County” 
class and the attached cruiser “‘ Hermione,” under the command of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Christopher Cradock, who will become senior naval officer in the West Atlantic, 
Since the reorganisation of the Training Squadron and its transference to Queenstown, 
three small cruisers, dating from the Naval Defence Act of 1889, have done duty in 
the West Atlantic. These vessels were hardly suited to maintain the prestige of 
the Empire in such an important region, though sufficient for the purposes of patrol 
duty and fishery protecticr, 

AUSTRALIA, 


Immigration Campaign.—Victoria and New South Wales; have been instrumental 
in’ organising a scheme for the amalgamation of all the States in one huge joint 
immigration campaign. The agreement is to be drawn up and submitted to the 
various Cabinets for their acceptance, and it is considered probable that the scheme 
will commend itself to all the States, with the possible exception of Queensland. It 
provides that the States shall act in concert, with one staff and one office in England, 
and that they shall otherwise co-operate so as to be ona footing of amalgamation 
instead of on one of competition as hitherto. In this way it is hoped to secure better 
supervision of immigrants, improved shipping arrangements, and areduction in expendi- 
ture. Any misgivings on the part of the other States as to their ability to withdraw 
from the contract (should it prove unsuitable) has been obviated in the settling of 
the details. The agreement is said to be sufficiently elastic to enable any State to 
cease co-operation, either altogether, or for a period, the only liability being an agreed 
proportion of the charges. 


Land Settlement in South Australia.—According to a recent report, the 
Land Board are making satisfactory progress with the surveying and allotment of 
agricultural areas along the lines of route of railways lately constructed and now In 
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the, making. Plots can be applied for either under perpetual lease or agreement to 
purchase, and. may be had on exceptionally favourable terms. No rent or interest will 
be payable for the first four years from the date of allotment, and for the fifth and 
sixth years payments will be at the rate of 2 percent. per annum on the advertised 
value of the plots when allotted. From the beginning of the seventh year the annual 
rent for perpetual leases will be at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and in the 
case of an agreement to purchase, the principal and interest (at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum) will be payable in sixty half-yearly instalmonts. The cost of purchase is 
expected to be approximately £130, the term of agreement being for thirty-sixj years. 


Cotton-growing in} Queensland.— An interesting} statement with? regard to 
Australia’s prospects as a cotton-growing country is published in Dalgety’s Review. 
It appears that there are large areas of land in Queensland and the Northern Territory 
where cotton might be grown profitably were it not for the difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient cheap labour. The high wages paid to labourers relieve their families of 
any necessity to work, and hence the cotton-picking, which ought to be done by the 
women and children, becomes highly-paid labour. Efforts to obtain machinery to do 
this part of the work have been unsuccessful. Australian, cotton is reported to be 
worth from eightpence to a shilling a pound, while in quality it is as good as 
Egyptian cotton, or better. But for the labour problem, it might become a very 
valuable asset to the country, 


BOOK NOTICES. 
(By the LIBRARIAN, R.C.I.) 


Redwood, Sir Boverton.—Petrolewm. 3 vols. 8vo. Pp. xxxii-367-417-388. Maps and Ilust 
London: Charles Griffin & Co. 1913. 108 oz.—d0s. 

A new and revised edition of this important work is specially welcome at the present 
time. It is unnecessary to praiso a book which is easily first amongst technical works 
relating to the petroleum industry and is universally recognised as the standard work upon 
the subject. The groat extension of the oil industry within recent years’ has necessitated 
the revision of the entire treatise. Some sections have been re-written and others have 
been greatly enlarged. The first section is an historical account of the petroleum industry 
and is a review of the growth of the industry in all parts of the world. The second deals 
with the geological and geographical distribution of petroleum and natural gas. This is 
followed by the more technical portions of the treatise, dealing with the physical and 
chemical properties of petroleum, its production, refining, testing, distribution, and uses. 
A number of useful appendices containing statistics, tables of import duties, and regulations 
for the storago and transport of petroleum, complete a work that in every way fulfils the 
requirements of students and is of the greatest value to those interested in the industry. 


Hopkins. J. Castell— The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1912. 50 oz.—l2s. 6d. Svo. 
kei Pp. 790. Toronto: The Annual Review Publishing Co. 1913, 

_ In ‘again “calling “attention to the ‘‘ Canadian Annual Review, we woud urge everyone 

interested in the Dominion to obtain and study this invaluable record of current events 

in Canada. Mr. J. Castell Hopkins, whose industry and diligence in the production of so 

laborious an undertaking are worthy of all praise, is to be heartily congratulated on the 

pubijcation of so fine,a work of reference. The present issue opens with a lengthy review 

of the Naval question, followed by an account of Imperial relations during tho year. Under 

tho heading Dominion Public Affairs the record of the Borden Administration during 1912 
is exhaustively described, and such topics as the Marriage Laws and the Ne Temere Decree, 

the increase in the cost of living, and the Canadian Club Movement are dealt with. ‘These 

sections are followed by chapters dealing with the affaira of the various Provinces, considered 
separately, in which their resources, development, politics, and finances are fully doscribed. 


Other sections deal with financial and industrial affairs, and there are special articles on 


Canadian’; literature, a review of National Conditions by Sir Edmund Walker, a number of = 


addresses ‘on the relations between Canada und tho West Indies, and an excellent article — 
on Winnipeg, ath 


Erne zator will be ‘glad to receive correspondence, which should be typewritten 
_ ' possible, but he cannot undertake to reply to letters or return article 
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NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE BEEN ELECTED: 


Resident Fellows (2): 

Rev. John B. Drabble, A.K.C., C. Sianhone Marchant. 

Non-Resident Fellows (52) : 

H. Alexander, J.P. (New South Wales), H. M. Anderson (New South Wales), T. R. Bavin 
(New South Wales), Wilfred Beaver (Papua), William H. P. Clubb (Canada), Malcolm J. Connat 
(Bolivia), Albert Crafter (Guatemala), John Dawson (New Zealand), Colonel G. H. Dean, V.D., 
A.D.C. (South Australia), Hon. Edward Farley Dyett (Montserrat), William Gerald Edwards 
(British Easit Africa), George Fish (Queensland), E. Greville Grainger (New South Wales), D. Hay- 
ward (South Australia), William J. A. E. Horne, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E. (SouthAfrica), 
Herbert W. Hughes (South Australia), Vance Jones (New South Wales), Charles Lockwood 
(Argentine), J. H. McIsack (Gambia), J. J. McIver (Victoria), Charles Manifold (Argentine), 
Harvey H. Munro (Chile), Ronald R. Murray, M.B. (Northern Rhodesia), Cecil EjpNewton 
M.A. (Argentine), Thomas Orams (Peru), Joseph Palmer (New South Wales), Alfred W.»Parker 
(Bolivia), W. T. Penney (Guatemala), Herbert B. Powell (Bolivia), S. Rhodes (Northern Nigeria), 
Kenrie Roberts (Chile), H. J. MacBain Boss, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (New South% Wales), James 
F. Rowlands (Peru), E. Westey Sanders (South Australia), Jacques E. Schloss (New Zealand), 
Thomas Scott (South Africa), George E. Sharpe (Chile), Donald Sinclair (Peru), Rev. Percy 8. 
Smallfield (New Zealand), Harold W. Smart (Rhodesia), Hon. Sir Thomas W. Smartt, K.C.M.G.,. 
M.L.A, (South Africa), John Smith (Argentine), Noel Smith, B.A. (Nigeria), L. Talbot Smith 
(British Hast Africa), Fred Spencer, I.S.0., J.P. (Western Australia), Joseph van Praagh, 
J.P. (South Africa), W. P. Vini (Chile), Claude H. Weston (New Zealand), Professor David 
R. White, M.A. (New Zealand), John M. Whyte (Mexico), Henry Wiley (Rhodesia), “F. 8. 8, 
Wright (Nyasaland). 

Associates (16) : 

C. W. Burge, Mrs. Matcolm Davis (Canada), Miss GeorginayG. Downing, Lady ‘Emmott, 
Mrs. Gerald Hanbury, Mrs. E. Kelso (New South Wales), Henry G. Locke, Herbert W. H. Mackay, 
Mrs. L. T. Melville (Canada), Miss C. A. Olding, Mrs. Pereria, Rev. D. G. A. Roberts, Mrs. 
Glen Saunders, Harry Tollemache, Miss Toohey, Miss Grace Watson. 


The attention of Fellows is drawn to the Nomination Form now inserted 
in each copy of the Journal which can be detached for use. 


BADGK FOR FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES. 


It has been decided, in response to the desire of Fellows in various parts of the Empire, 
that badges of Fellowship and Associateship of the Institute shall be issued to those who. 
may desire to show their connection with the work in which the Institute is engaged. The 
Badge will consist of a miniature jewel representing the crest of the Institute in gold and 
enamel for Fellows, and silver and enamel for Associates, and can be attached to the dress 
or watchchain. The Badge will be supplied to Fellows and Associates, at a cost of 3s. each, 
or in the form of a brooch at a cost of 4s. cach, upon application being made to the Secretary 
of the Institute. : 


OAT 


‘USE OF THE NAME OF;THE INSTITUTE. 

In consequence of breaches of Rule 17 having been reported to the Council from time 
to time, ib is considered advisable to call the attention of Fellows to the terms of the rule in 
question :— 

“47. “The name of the Institute shall not be used as an address on any 
circular, letter, report, correspondence, or document of a business character 
intended for publication, or any prospectus of a public company.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF COLONIAL TOWNS, SCENERY, &c. 


As it is desired to form a collection of photographs of the chief towns and scenery of the: . 
various Colonies for reference purposes, donations are invited from Fellows and others. Š 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF FELLOWS. 
Messrs. Maull and Fox, of 187 Piccadilly, London, W., are the official photographers to 
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a British ‘Subject, being desirous of admission into the Royat 
Coroniat Iystrrure, We, the undersigned, recommend him as 
eligible for Membership. 


Dated this day of , 191 
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Proposed 191 à. 
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The Institute is uot responsible for statements made or opinions expressed 
} by authors of articles and papers. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


{Tue proposal to hold another Subsidiary Conference on Naval Defence—the 
last was in 1909—is still hanging fire. It appears to be supported by the new 
Government in Australia just as strongly as by the late Govern- 
Naval : 33 : nee : 
Meferce. ment which originated it. Australia, indeed, seems to enjoy the 
happy distinction of having evolved a practical defence policy, 
both naval and military, which commands the active support of both political parties. 
In the Australian view the object of the Subsidiary Conference would be to consider 
schemes for establishing Britannic naval power in the Pacific, and incidentally to 
promote co-operation between all the Dominions bordering that ocean. The attitude 
| of New Zealand is not quite clear. Perhaps the new Government are holding their 
. hand until they have announced the naval policy which they have framed as a result 
of Colonel Allen’s recent visit to London. In South Africa the Botha Government 
have already committed themselves to consultation with the Admiralty, but General 
Hertzog’s anti-imperialist campaign may make it difficult to go forward boldly. In 
Canada there appears to be a more definite obstacle, the Government feeling that they — 
can do nothing until they have carried the “ emergency ” measure which the Senate 
| rejected, even if they have to wait until they can nominate a sufficient number of their ~ 
2 own adherents to that Chamber. It still seems to us that the best solution of this 
unfortunate deadlock would be for the Government to merge their proposed temporary 
measure, which involved the purchase of three battleships, in a permanent naval = 
x policy, to which the suggested Subsidiary Conference would be the natural preliminary i 


MEANWHILE the tour of H.M.S. New Zealand, followed by H.M.A.S. Austra { 
and the Australian cruiser Sydney, is giving an experience to the Dominion peop 


H which cannot fail to have some influence on subsequent developm 
= HM.. and r 


H.M.A.S. 


eN no a to indicate the character of the policies they represent, 
E the special flag emblem of “ H.M.A.S.” The aee made 2 r 
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-G oel responsibility of their country as a unit in the 
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to execute. Toarepresentative of the Morning Post he remarked on the differences 
of local conditions which impede the adoption of uniform naval policies by the 
Dominions. He added: “I believe, as far as Australia is concerned, that she is 
doing the right thing. I consider Admiral Henderson’s scheme excellent and most 
soundly built up. It is based on the principle that growth in size and number of 
vessels shall proceed concurrently, as far as is practicable, with the entry and education 
of the personnel required, and with the equipment of the necessary harbours and 
naval bases. That is the only sound principle.” 


In his speech at Halifax last month Mr. Borden reiterated the principles which 
he laid down so emphatically on first introducing the Naval Aid Bill last December. 
He argued that the autonomy of Canada was still incomplete 
in so far as “in foreign affairs—our relations with other countries 
whether peaceful, commercial, financial or otherwise—we may 
have no more voice than the people of Japan.” ‘To remedy this he again advocated 
representation on the Committee of Imperial Defence as the next step forward, but 
again declared that it could not be the “ final solution.” That would only be reached 
when, ultimately, British subjects living in the Dominions obtained as “ potent a 
voice in the government and guidance” of the Empire as British subjects living in 
Britain. In this “equality of status” would lie “the highest future of the 
Dominion.” 


Mr. Borden 
at Halifax. 


Mr. Borpen’s administration will have made its Imperial mark if it does no 
more than inaugurate systematic consultation between the Dominion and British 
Governments. The way to that now lies open. In Mr. Harcourt’s 
dispatch on December 10 the Dominions were invited to send 
representatives who could regularly attend the meetings of the 
Defence Committee, while to any Minister deputed for the purpose free access to 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary was promised. If we rightly apprehend 
the intention of that offer, by means of the Defence Committee a Dominion Government 
can henceforth be kept continuously informed and advised in regard to all technical 


The Defence 
Committee. 


matters of defence, while by means of private consultation with the heads of the > 


British Government it can make its wishes or intentions felt in the domain of foreign 


affairs. Some Dominion has to take the lead by definitely nominating a representative ` 


to the Defence Committee or ‘arranging for regular ministerial visits to London, 
Canada, being the nearest as well as the largest Dominion, may be expected to 


begin. 


THERE was, inevitably perhaps, rather a strident party note in some of the Premier's 


references to the Senate’s refusal of the Naval Aid Bill. But in the current number 

of the Round Table the writer of the Canadian article—who is 
Compromise commonly identified with the well-informed correspondent of 
OTIS the Times—intimates that, before the rejection of the Bill, an 


effort at compromise was made by Sir George Ross, the leader of the Liberal majority 


aT 


Athir ire 


tis 
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É 
Í 
in the Senate and a life-long Imperialist. Unfortunately, “ nothing that he had s | 
to sugeest was seriously entertained either by the Prime Minister or Sir Wilfrid : ! 
Laurier.” The Government could not “materially modify its policy without loss 
of prestige,” while the Opposition would not “ consider any compromise which involved | 
a contribution of ships to the Admiralty or recognition of the principle of a common 
Imperial navy.” In this context the phrase “common Imperial navy ” evidently 
excludes the policy of Dominion “fleet units,” which in Australia is held to be 
compatible with the purpose of a common Imperial Navy, and which was actually 
embodied in the Liberal amendment to the Naval Aid Bill last winter. It seems, 
therefore, that the principle of local control in time of peace, which is an essential 
eature of the Australian policy, is that which Mr. Borden finds himself unable to 
consider at all. If there is to be no compromise we must console ourselves with the 
reflection that, at any rate, the point at issue is not a trivial one, but of supreme 
importance.” > | 


Att Canadians would endorse Mr. Borden’s postulate that Canada’s goal is 
“equality of status”’ with Britain. But there are two distinct views of what that 
expression connotes. Mr. Borden sees the Canadian people 
subjected to the rule, in external affairs, of an Imperial Government 
in which they have no part. In the quotation given above he 
appears rather to have exaggerated the actual area of the disability, since in respect 


? 


Equality 
of Status.” 


of “commercial” and “ financial ” policy the Dominion is already its own master. 

But there remains the general liability to entanglement in foreign complications, 

and Mr. Borden would meet it by acquiring for Canadians individually a definite, 
constitutional share in the control of the central Imperial Government, equal to 
| the share of the people in Britain individually. His conception is that of a uniform 
. Imperial citizenship. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s alternative conception is uniformity 
of national rights, in the sense that the Government of Canada should have the same 
control over its own foreign relations as the Government of Britain already enjoys. 
3 When that is accomplished, his argument would run, the King’s subjects in Canada 
will enjoy full equality with the King’s subjects in Britain. One practical defect of 
this conception is that by declining the idea of systematic consultation Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, in contrast to the Australian statesmen, seems indifferent to the need 
of continuously harmonising and co-ordinating the policies of the King’s several k- 


Governments, which is the meaning of Imperial unity. 2: y ee 
‘a $ : if 
A DISPATCH from Sydney appeared in the London newspapers to the effect be 


Sir Samuel Griffith, the Chief Justice of Australia, had been offered a seat qmithe F: 
“ Imperial Court of Appeal.” The terminology sounds all Te ase 
but in point of fact there is no ultimate court of appeal for the | Ree 

Empire as a whole. A proposal to create one, by fusing t dieu 
functions of the House of Lords, which hears United Kingdom appeals, 


Privy Council, which hears appeals from oversea, has long been favoured by A 


Empire Court 
of Appeal. 
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statesmen. But tradition and technicalities have obstructed that proposal. As 
a result of the last Imperial Conference, a compromise has been reached. The two 
tribunals remain distinct, but their personnel is increased by raising the number of 
Law Lords from four to six, and of oversea representatives on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council from five to seven. The Law Lords will be available to sit 
with the Judicial Committee, which is thus strengthened by four members in all, 
though the Dominion representatives do not sit with the House of Lords. Effect 
has been given to this change by the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, which was referred 
to in the King’s speech, proroguing parliament, as ensuring that “the Supreme 
Tribunal of the Empire will be fully and adequately constituted so as to meet the 
growing requirements of my Indian Empire and of my Dominions overseas.” But 
the differentiation between the United Kingdom and the others still remains. 


THE rise in prices and its effects on the cost of living continue to provoke world- 
wide interest. A report on the subject issued last month by the British Board of 
Trade gives details of inquiries recently made in eight Continental 


Prices and A ai 

Cost of countries, and three of the Overseas Dominions—Canada, New 

Living Zealand, and Australia — whose experience has already been 
g. 


described in the pages of UNITED EMPIRE for January and June 

of this year. An announcement is now made from Pretoria that a Commission of 

Inquiry is to be appointed to carry on an investigation into wages, working hows, 

and cost of living in various centres, and also into the question of a minimum wage. 

The Chairman of the Commission will be Mr. Sydney Chapman, Professor of Political 

Economy in the University of Manchester. Still further evidence of research into 

these important cognate subjects appears in the current number of the Economic 

Journal (the organ of the Royal Economic Society), where Dr. McIlraith, of Auckland, 
N.Z., has a paper on “ Price Variations in New Zealand.” The writer was a prominent 
contributor to the evidence given before the New Zealand Inquiry a year ago. His 
conclusions are especially valuable inasmuch as they demonstrate the effect of the 
world rise in prices on a new country, like New Zealand, whose local goods are “ almost 
wholly raw materials,” and whose imports are “exclusively manufactured goods.” 
Dr. McIlraith gives tables showing variations of prices of both classes from 1870 
to 1912 in decennial periods. The most marked feature since 1900 has been the remark- 
able rise in values of raw materials, which have gone up 35 per cent. above the average 
of 1890-99, as compared with a rise of 9 per cent. for manufactured goods. The 
deduction made is that New Zealand’s purchasing power has tended to increase 
with her enlarged production of raw materials. The marriage rate is one-third as 
higk again now as at the beginning of this century ; cases of bankruptcy have fallen 
to about one-half the total of 1900. Dr. Mcllraith’s general conclusion is that 
fluctuations in prices in New Zealand are due “ only partially to causes purely local,” 
and as they coincide remarkably with variations in other countries, notably in England, 
j and the United States, “they must be due in great degree to causes of 


3 (3 


Canada, 
world-wide operation.” 
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that “ while a period of falling prices of goods of local producti 
AG : t y 
instability and social gloom, a long-continued period of ae eee a ai 
ch produc 


means (es it Hestin Ne Ce ee 1900) “ exceptional commercial stabilit 
LLL 


and social enthusiasm.” 
__. 
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upward. moveneae eine ave industries and shipping, the 
The report for the pir ae ae ea ee 
Commissioner, contains ee id he ee oe 
of the Dominion; and also a ae > R B va ae 
f aT STUE 3 any suggestive hints and criticisms, 
offered with a view to still further improving trade relations with the Mother Country. 
The total imports for last ye amounted to £20,976,454, an increase of £1,430,555 
over the values of 1911. British products on which a preference is accorded account 
for nearly one-third of this total, and are increasing; while of the goods imported 
under non-preferential treatment over 55 per cent. are recorded as having been 
shipped from the United Kingdom. Butter and cheese exports have risen by 
38 per cent., and wool by 8 per cent. Inter-trading with Australia and Canada 
shows signs of great expansion, but the Commissioner indulges in some very candid 
criticism of some of the present methods of British makers and merchants. The 
New Zealander, says Mr. Wickham, “likes an ‘ overhead ’ price inclusive of everything, 
and is apt to consider anything extra to the original price an extortion. Wherever 
possible, therefore, manufacturers should be prepared to quote a price inclusive of 
all extras, and where extras are (as packing is) an essential part of the whole, this 
should be done without fail.” Attention is also directed by the Commissioner to 
the losses in British imports occasioned by the reluctance of home manufacturers, 


Increase in 
New Zealand 


Trade. 


especially of machinery, to accept respo 
the works. Similar prejudicial eflects arise from the want of appreciation of the 
necessity for setting up agencies in New Zealand, quite independent of those of 
Australia; and also from “the absurdly inadequate 3 
supplied to the Commissioner’s office, where many in 


of extending business and opening up new connections are constantly arane 


aeaa 


In his capacity as Trade Commissioner for South Africa, Sir R. Sothern Ho 


has an extremely interesting story to unfold of all-round are ee 
gress since 1904. Incidentally he regrets that, eit 
mado last year by the Statistical Bureau 7 B Ei 
now possible to give manufacturers w = a " i 
information (such as has been of great advantage 10 ta 
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British South Africa as a whole, and as FE 
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Trade of 
South Africa 
and Rhodesia. 
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summary for Rhodesia. On all hands the general improvement is most marked, 
particularly in irrigation and in schemes for mitigating the effects of drought. The 
disproportionate extent to which the Union’s prosperity is bound up with that of 
the mining industry—an economic weakness which has been generally accepted— 
is steadily becoming less pronounced. The gold resources, moreover, “ are so vast 
that there need be no misgiving, so long as nothing is done to hamper the industry 
in its operations and in the inflow of the necessary capital.” Meanwhile the exports 
of non-mineral commodities have during the past five years nearly doubled, their 
value having gone up from 7 to over 12 millions. Minerals exported have risen from 
37 to nearly 50 millions. The rapid recovery from the eflects of the Boer War is 
apparent everywhere and in every department : it is particularly striking and valuable 
in the pastoral and agricultural pursuits. The increase in numbers of livestock 
and in value of their products has proceeded by giant strides, so much so that there 
is a great falling off in the import of meat and farm products from Australia. Imports 
of sugar also from Mauritius have dropped owing to native increases. Practically 
the great bulk of South African trade is with the Mother Country, which takes 
98 per cent. of her exports and supplies 58 per cent. of her imports, other parts of 
the Empire adding another 10 per cent. The chief competitors are Germany and 
specially the United States, which sets out with certain natural and commercial 
advantages, particularly in the market for implements and machinery. Recent 
successes awarded after open trials at Port Elizabeth to British makers of steam 
and oil tractors and ploughs are, however, said to be “a good illustration of the 
enterprise which British firms are displaying to an increasing extent.” A note of 
warning is added that German persistency and her organisation of an extensive 
consular service throughout the Union should not be overlooked or despised. 


A suGeustive review of the growth of agricultural imports into the United 
Kingdom has just been issued by the Board of Trade. ‘The details of the report, 


which is based on information specially supplied by the Com- 
Oversea 


‘ missioners of Customs and Excise, reveal marked changes in the 
Food Supplies. 


character and origin of certain food supplies, and incidentally 
suggest opportunities for enlarged importation from the Oversea Dominions. The 
commodities considered are those which directly compete with the produce of British 
farms, or are used exclusively by British farmers ; and the survey extends from 1876, 
acdate which roughly marks the beginning of the period of depression from which 
home farmers have slowly during the past few years recovered. Over the whole 
of the thirty years under examination the general trend shows an enormous increase 
in importation of dead meat, but a diminution of animals brought in “ on the hoof.” 
The report, however, points out that “it is curious that the aggregate imports have 
not substantially increased in recent years (1908-1912), or, at any rate, have not 
kept pace with the growth of population.” The shrinkage is due to insufficient 
expansion in oversea supplies. From U.S.A. and from Canada the quantity of dead 
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meat received has continuously dropped to about one-half of what it was five years 
ago; New Zealand shows little expansion, and practically the whole of the enlarged 
supplies have come from Argentina and Australia—the latter Dominion having 
trebled her contribution during the last half-decade. The live cattle trade has 
dwindled almost to insignificance. Dairy produce from within the Empire showed 
continuous and marked increases from 1908 onwards, but importations fell away from 
1,235,636 cwt. in 1911 to 899,624 cwt. in 1912, the greater supply from New Zealand 
being more than counterbalanced by a reduction in Australian produce. Canada 
sends less cheese than she did five years ago, but New Zealand’s exports of that 
commodity to the Home Country have more than doubled in the same interval, 
Much more gratifying is the growth of Imperial supplies of wheat. Since 1908 foreign 
wheat has fallen almost steadily from 66,000,000 to 50,000,000 cwt.; the contribu- 
tion to meet home needs from British sources across the seas has continuously 
increased from 24,000,000 cwt. to over 59,000,000 cwt.?last year. The proportion 
of wheat, including flour, imported from within the Empire was 53 per cent. in 1912, 
as compared with 48 per cent. in 1911. 


Tue grain productions of the Dominion bulk so largely in the public view that 
her other great unexploited resources run an occasional risk of being overlooked. 
For this reason the evidence of a steady growth and promising 
outlook in the wood-pulp industry, which recently appeared in 
a bulletin issued by the Forestry Branch of the Department of 
the Interior at Ottawa, is specially welcome. The world-wide demand for wood-pulp 
as a material for paper-making is rapidly on the increase; and this fact augurs well 
for Canada, whose available resources of raw material, despite the inroads of recent 
years, are still practically untouched. Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick all have immense areas of possible supply ; Newfoundland is estimated 
| to hold 5,000 miles of small spruce and other trees specially suitable for the purpose ; 
British Columbia, by the adoption of new methods and machinery, has overcome — 
difficulties which were deemed to be insuperable. The quantity of wood consumed 
4 in the forty-cight pulp mills of the Dominion continues to increase: last y oe a 
E 866,042 cords of timber, valued at $5,250,000, were used, representing A 
g increase of 28 per cent. over the amount of the previous year. Of the total cut s 
of pulp wood, however, rather less than half is utilised in Canada itself, ho 
being exported across the border for use in American mills. The deletion b } 


Canada’s 
Pulp Industry. 


ST eee 


are interested in this topic are expressing satisfaction that more attention 1 
directed to the advantage of enlarging the British wood-pulp market, and th 
4 is advanced that, with due consideration to local habits of business, the 
__wood-pulp imported by Great Britain—128,000 tons last year—is | a] 
_ expansion. SE 
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l Tar Imperial Naturalisation Bill is long overdue at Westminster. This Bill, it 

will be remembered, was to be the first step in carrying out an agreement reached at 

the Imperial Conference of 1911 for establishing throughout the 

Empire a simple and uniform process of conferring on aliens (locally 
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Citizenship, approved) the full, world-wide rights of British subjects. The Bill, 


which requires concurrent legislation in the Dominions, was promised in the King’s 
speech at the opening of the British Parliament in 1912, but delays ensued, and this 
year the Bill was omitted from the list of prospective measures. A hitch occurred 
when the new Government in Canada discovered an important flaw in the drafting 
of the Bill. Buta recent dispatch from Ottawa has stated that the latest draft of the 
Bill has been approved by the Dominion Government and that concurrent legislation 
may be expected in the next sessions of the British and Canadian Parliaments. 


TuE above episode illustrates the deficiencies of the Imperial Conference for the 
work it has to do, and suggests the remedies required. First, when a resolution of . 
the Conference calls for concurrent legislation by the several parlia- 


Strengthening ments, the draft of any Imperial enabling Bill ought to be prepared 
pene 3A by a committee representing the partner Governments, not by the 


Colonial Office alone. Had this been done in the present case 
the Canadian objection would have been foreseen and provided for without having 
to recall the draft. Secondly, when the draft has been finally settled, which we 
hope is the present position in this instance, some organised unofficial action 
is necessary in order to prevent the requisite legislation from being anywhere 
postponed in favour of local measures of more lively party interest. Surely this 

would be a task well within the province of the Institute and the subsidiary 

Empire societies. 


THE German word which Lord Haldane had to borrow, owing to the alleged poverty 
oe his native tongue, for the subject of his address to the American Bar Association 
at Montreal, is not exactly congenial to untutored English ears 

` or tongues. It purports to express the idea of ethical conventions 

as between political communities, corresponding to the social conventions which 
prescribe or proscribe certain conduct as good or bad “ form ” as between individual 
members of society. The burden of the learned Chancellor’s address was that possibly 
$ poean] code of morals might gradually be pe motd, more particularly by 


ce oi public opinion and thus prevent the settlement of E by war. It would — ; 
plement, if not supplant, the use of international arbitration, compared with which — 
( Se the advantage of a a more effective sanction, albeit avoiding armed 3 


nt ie it represented the considered policy of the British Government ai 


al nou 
Tis ab ly ly it was inspired by the continuing deadlock over the Panama Canal dispute ; 

- that eae Sittlichkeit would ordain the taithi 

i o be 
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thet Tone E E o eon eis Tie hope of any cessation in the competition 
of armaments, or a reform of the diplomacy which rests thereon. The Nation which 
is the leading Liberal weekly, remarked that “ the whole system of European ala 
is itself one of the expressions of that conventional public morality which Lord 
Haldane eulogises as the hope of the future.” After all, is the idea any advance 
upon the time-honoured principle of trying to maintain a “ good understanding ” 
with all countries ? S 


S e 


Lorp HALDANE referred specially to the relationship between Britain, Canada, 


and the United States, suggesting that this combination should lead the way. But 
Mtoe Britannic he failed to point out the sufficiently striking fact that the proposed 
Exemplar. Svein 1s actually at work as between the autonomous States of the 

E British Empire. What was it, for example, that impelled distant 
Dominions to take part in the South African war? Not any constitutional obliga- 
tion, but just the idea of doing the right thing by the larger community which they 
had come to recognise in the common Empire. “ Playing the game ” is an essentially 
British conception which requires no German rendering. Lord Haldane hinted at 
the eventual possibility of a supreme tribunal which would formulate the prescrip- 
tions of international Sittlichkeit. The British Empire has produced its own organ of 
that kind in the Imperial Conference, which formulates the common feeling in terms 
of definite policy, but depends on public opinion in each country to secure executive 
action. It is a matter of continuous controversy in imperialist circles whether this 
system of inter-State union has been, is, or ever can be, practically adequate. But 
at least one may surmise that, if it does not succeed within the British Empire, it 
can never succeed as between peoples who start with no such exceptional ties of 
race, language, political institutions, history, and ethical ideals. 


THE revival of the proposal to hold a joint conference of party leaders in hopes 
of reaching an agreed settlement of the Irish question seems to present one feature 
which differentiates it from the previous attempt three years ago. 
In the well-known letters of “ Pacificus,” which led up to the 
conference in 1910, there was an undercurrent of suggestion that 
a reorganisation of the Imperial Parliament for the better accommodation of a, 
aspirations would incidentally further Imperial Federation. Imperialist ene 
was thus enlisted in behalf of the conference policy. But in the present fe, o 
that policy there has so far been no renewal of the suggestion that the desire ae 
stitutional settlement might have a larger, Imperial aspect. As oT ee 
the discussion provoked by the event in 1910, the tendency of pee ri a nes 
rather to have set in the direction of regarding the questions of Irish Home 
Imperial union as essentially separate, cage: H 
Canadian correspondent of the Times has, however, mgen ig o possi ee 
be advantageous if the proposed conference were to be atten e : vi H eg 
of Canada and Australia to sit with the party leaders in an advisory pacit “i 
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as to give them the benefit of Dominion experience of the federal system. Many 
feel that the only lasting solution would be in a reconstruction of the United Kingdom 
on some basis of provincial legislatures or councils. Lord Grey has again renewed 
his advocacy of this idea, always citing the experience of Canada. He clearly 
contemplates the treatment of Ulster as a provincial unit. But as to the suggestion 
of Britannic consultation, the Dominion Governments perhaps might fear a precedent 
of treating the inter-provincial relations within a State as a matter of Imperial concern. 


= = — 


Somm interesting if rather cautious and tentative observations on the prevalent 
unrest in India will be found in the bulky decennial report on the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India. One contributory cause appears 
to be the fact that India is no more exempt than the rest of the 
world from the increased cost of living; from one province after 
another the report bears witness to this fact, as it does also, unfortunately, to the 
fact that in several districts the means of the population have not increased 


The Indian 
Report. 


in proportion to the increase of prices. How close a relation that may bear to the 
prevalence of discontent may be judged by the unrest in England two years ago, when 
the railway and coal strikes occurred : in both those cases the main cause was increased 
prices and practically stationary wages. Similar causes are helping to produce similar 
results in the Hast. But in India the main cause of unrest may be traced to another 
source—to an intellectual, not an economic cause. We have introduced Western 
inventions and Western education in India—the former was inevitable, the latter 
was done by mid-Victorian Britons from a sense of duty—and they have acted as 
a strong disturbing factor on the Oriental mind. Railways and telephones, the 
-teaching of Huxley and John Stuart Mill, have combined to make a revolution. The 
fact that we hardly expected the revolution to occur after providing all the ingredients 
may convict the previous generation of short-sightedness, but it does not lessen the 
task of the present government of India. 


For the future we have to do with the results, not the causes, of this experiment 
in revolution: and here the analysis provided by the Report is of service as showing 
The Problem. the consequences in a cooler aspect than was possible in the heated 

atmosphere of three years ago, when many were content to call 

for repression and nothing more. The Report wisely differentiates between the 
unrest which is the natural consequence of Western teaching in an Eastern atmo- 
sphere, and the unrest which is the inevitable result of agitators. It must be our 
e business to recognise that the former has possibilities of good; the latter contains 
nothing but evil and can lead to nothing but evil. The difficulty ahead is the fact 
that the former produces a large mass of human material, superficially educated 
and ready for the agitator to handle, a class of Indian divorced from the old way of 
life but one for whom there is no opportunity in the new way. Here again we may 
recall the parallel of Britain, where for a generation or more we have trained lads 
whose hereditary vocation was manual or industrial labour for clerical careers—and — 
have suffered accordingly from the flooding of the market with clerks. In India the! 
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i problem is exaggerated and intensified by the fact that these lads look for positions 
: under Government, and when they fail to obtain them take readily to journalism of 
~ the agitatory type, which leads to disturbances. The Report appears to look for 
improvements on the lines of Lord Morley’s reform scheme, but it would be premature 
to say that that scheme has yet justified itself, although it has certainly not failed. | 
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THE Government has at last appointed a Committee of Inquiry into the nature 
and extent of the evil of overloading which has been made possible on British ships i 
Aietrioad-line by the sie in Council, issued on the authority of Mr. Lloyd George i 
el Gi while President of the Board of Trade in 1906. The Board, it is X 

asserted, yielded to the pressure brought to bear by the great ip 
shipowners, who complained loudly of the unfair competition of foreign vessels—which 
= entered our ports laden more deeply than was possible for British ships, and carrying 
deck loads not permitted to‘our marine. Following the line of least resistance, the 
Government, it is alleged, allowed a covert attack to be made on the safety of British | 
shipping by a revision of the previous stringent rule in regard to the Plimsoll line, and 
a new mark was adopted in spite of the protests of ship masters and officers. 
Reassuring returns of ships foundered and missing during the past few years have 
recently been issued, but there still remains in many quarters great dissatisfaction with 
present methods of loading, which allow vessels to be more deeply laden than formerly, 
and the excess is not illegal. Designers and engineers dispute the additional risk 
asserted to exist; the sailors as emphatically contend that heavy deck loads 
are becoming an increasing source of danger, and that some of the newer types of 
huge vessels are less seaworthy and will not stand the strain of the heavier cargoes 
in angry seas. The Departmental Committee is to inquire whether the Tables of 
Free-board, altered seven years ago, stand in need of further revision, and to 
advise what attitude should be adopted by the British representatives at theforthcoming 
. International Conference on Load-line. It would, perhaps, have been more generally 
satisfactory if those who have experienced the added labour and peril, which are said “ai 
to have resulted from the change of regulations, had been granted more direct 
representation on the Committee. British trade and our oversea relations are too — 
valuable to risk for want of complete and comprehensive evidence. 


Tux development of Egypt and the Sudan offers the most promising cotton. ; 
proposition within the Empire. The present outlook is in large measure due to th 
persistence of the International Federation of Master Cotto: 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations during recent ye 
of Egypt. Sir Charles W. Macara, in a recent issue of the “ Financial Revi 
“a Reviews,” gives a brief history of the propaganda carried o 
pile gratifying results accompa since 1904. Tn that year a shortage of raw mater 


The 
- Development 


ae Empire, thrust itself into public notice. The conse of 


carried on inquiries in the United States, in India and the Crown, 


= 


legislation there, as in any other part of the Empire. 
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recently in certain portions of the Oversea Dominions. Their efforts to foster cotton 
cultivation have been followed by a considerably increased output of Empire-grown 
fibre. But British manufacturers need a greater supply of Egyptian cotton, which 
is specially suited for the finer fabrics which still hold their own throughout the world. 
Sir Charles Macara points with satisfaction to the establishment of Egyptian claims 
to the financial support of the Home Government, and to the recent Bill guaranteeing 
the payment of interest on a loan of £3,000,000 for the purpose of encouraging cotton 
cultivation and facilitating transportation. The scheme embraces the provision 
of irrigation works and railways between the cotton district and Port Sudan. Much 
praise is given to the foresight and energy of Lord Kitchener and Sir Reginald Wingate, 
As to the future, Sir Charles Macara is “ confident that the money will be well and 
wisely expended, that it will lead to a large increase in the output of cotton from North 
East Africa, and that the benefits which will accrue will be shared by the people of 
the Sudan, by cotton spinners and manufacturers throughout the world, and by the 
hundreds of millions of people who wear cotton garments.” 


Tur time has undoubtedly arrived for the abolition of the Capitulations which 
are a serious obstacle in the way of administerial progress in Egypt, although they 
were necessary in the days when the country had to submit to the 


The d arbitrary rule of the Khedives. It was natural that the foreign 

Capitulations : “ : , ie 

an Sater Powers should be mistrustful of the methods of an Oriental régime, 
gypt. 


and natural also that they should be slow to surrender privileges 
that safeguarded their subjects against abuses of power by the native Government, 
so long as there was a feeling of uncertainty as to the duration of British occupation. 
In 1910, however, Sir Edward Grey declared emphatically that “ the maintenance of 
the occupation and of good government and order in Egypt was the first object of 
the British Government and the British Parliament,” and the appointment of Lord 
Kitchener as British Agent proved to the world that the assurances of the Foreign 
Secretary represented a real and determined policy. So long as the Capitulations 
exist, no law, however necessary, can be applied to European residents in Egypt 
until it has received the sanction of fifteen different Powers, so that numerous 
reforms deemed essential by the responsible Government are blocked year after — 
year on account of the impossibility of securing unanimity between the Powers whose 2 
assent is required. If Great Britain is to be responsible for the maintenance of order s 
and good government in Egypt, it is essential that she should have the sole riena o ; 


SIR FREDERICK LUGARD has completed his scheme of Nigerian amalgamation, 
which has received the Imperial assent, and has left for West Africa. The terminal 
point of the line—which will be some 400 miles in length, and will 


Nigeria : probably take three years to construct—has been fixed at the head | 
New of the Bonny estuary, and is to bė called Port Harcourt. From 
Railway. Port Harcourt the line—the New Eastern Railway—wi 


the Central Province, traversing a rich and populous district, to the c 
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near Udi, a distance of about 120 miles. Thence it will run to the Benue River, 
crossing that stream by means of an important bridge a little below Abinsi. It 
will next run to the neighbourhood of Jemaa, on the tinfields (to which a branch 
line may be subsequently constructed), and thence to the point at which the existing 
l line crosses the Kaduma River. There a junction with the Kano-Lagos-Baro system 
; will be effected. The bar at Bonny is said to be the best in British West Africa, with 
a depth of twenty-three feet at high water, and any vesse] that can enter the 
Bonny estuary can reach Port Harcourt. Construction on the new line will be 
started without delay and pushed forward. 


Ix spite of the landslides and other difficulties which have had to be overcome, 
the work of preparing the Panama Canal for use is making progress. According 
to a Reuter message, the last barrier at the Pacific end of the 
Panama Canal was destroyed by dynamite recently in the presence 
of a large number of persons, including the officers of H.M.S. New 
Zealand. Dyredgers will now begin to remove the last barrier at the Atlantic end 
oÍ the channel. It is stated that when this is complet d ships will be able to navigate 
to the locks at both ends of the canal. The question of the completion of the Canal 
is the question of the completion of the Culebra Cut and of the lock gates. According 
to the latest issue of the Panama Canal Record to reach this country, steam-shovel 
operations in the Culebra were proceeding on the assumption that the dyke at Gamboa 
would be dynamited and water admitted on October 10. In June last Colonel Goethals 
announced that the first ship would probably be sent through the canal by October, 
and he added that the proposal to open the canal to the world’s traffic in January 1915 
remained unchanged, in spite of the delay caused by the landslides. 


Panama Canal: 
Progress. 


Tue other day Sir W. MacGregor, Governor of Queensland, opened the new building 
of the Institute of Tropical Medicines at Townsville, North Queensland. The Institute 
owes its origin to the pioneer work of Dr. Frodsham, late Bishop 


íi = amoa] of North Queensland, and Professor Anderson Stuart, Dean of 
Queensland the Faculty of Medicine at the University of Sydney. Two ; 


separate schemes were amalgamated into one, which has been —_ 
brought to fruition by Sir W. MacGregor. The Colonial Office gave £400 to help at ad 
the start, Mr. A. K. D’Arcy, a wealthy Queenslander, contributed £1,000, and. "aed 
the Universities of Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide subscribed. Dr. Anton Breinl 
who has been engaged in Tropical research work for the past ten years and w 
associated with the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, has been appointed Directo: 
and temporary premises were secured at the Townsville Hospital. The proble: | 
finance has been surmounted by the Federal Government of Australia subser 
£4,000 a year and the Government of Queensland £400 a year. With this bac i 
the committee of management set to work and now the Institute, under Dr. 


. 


, 
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no less than solving the problem of the future of the White Race in Tropical Australia, 
As the home of a great White race, Tropical Australia is on its trial. Tf the policy 
succeeds, it is argued (and reliance is placed on what has been done at Panama), 
there will, it is thought, be room for millions of Britons in the regions skirting north 
and north-eastern Queensland. The problem to be solved is considered to be: How 
to regulate life in the Tropics so that white people may retain the characteristic 
of a white race. As regards the scheme, the following points at once occur : 

(1) The Panama returns, when carefully analysed, are not so rosy as they Jook 
at first sight ; and in any case they could not be made the basis for any wide scheme 
of colonisation elsewhere. (2) Only good can come from dispassionate and scientific 
inquiry and investigation by trained experts; and the Schools of Tropical Medicine 
in this country have won such an honourable place in the medical history of the last 
ten or twelve years that they inspire great confidence in their work. (3) It is 
desirable that the North Queensland Institute should be kept free from political 
pressure, and should first study “Can North Queensland be made suitable?” 
rather than “ How can it be made suitable?” There may not seem to be much 
difference ultimately between the two, but the method of approaching the subject 


seems rather to beg the question. 


Ir would be interesting to know whether the British Government consulted the 
Dominions before deciding to stand aloof from the San Francisco Exhibition, which 
is to celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal. Mr. Chamberlain, 
Panama when Colonial Secretary, thought it worth while to bring before 
Ee the Imperial Conference a suggestion of joint representation at the 
Paris Ex ibition. It is not a question of commercial benefit so much as of sentiment, 
and noiloubt, if the commercial interests are divergent, then sentiment must yield. 
But since the leading Dominions intend to participate handsomely, and since opinion 
in Britain is closely divided about the wisdom of non-participation, sentiment perhaps 
could have been allowed to dip the scale. 


Since the visit to Buenos Aires last spring of Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, says the 
Buenos Aires Standard, considerable interest has been aroused in that city in the 
Royal Colonial Institute, its aims and objects. Not long ago the 
R.C.I. Lunch local branch contained twelve members ; to-day the membership 
$ roll shows well over two hundred names and it is expected that that 
aires: number will be doubled before long. On August 20, the Fellows 
‘of the Institute resident in Buenos Aires gathered together for a luncheon on the — 
Canadian system—time occupied, an hour and half including speeches limited to three 
minutes each. This was smart work, though not quite equal to Earl Grey’s half 
an hour for lunch and half an hour for speeches. The idea of these quick lunches — 
in Buenos Aires originated with Mr. Archibald Colquhoun’s visit, and that of 
August 21 was the second held in Buenos Aires. The Chair was taken by Mr. Henry 
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Darbyshire, who made a very racy speech in which he described how he had been 
“raked in” to the Institute by the secretary of the local branch, Mr. Warden. He 
spoke with enthusiasm of the Institute and mentioned that English papers from Buenos 
Aires were now to be found in the newspaper room of the headquarters of the R.C.I. 
Mr. Warden referred to Earl Grey’s speech at the annual dinner of the Institute, 
and spoke in high terms of the value of the Journal. He then pointed out the 
advantages and privileges conferred by membership of the Institute, among them that 
of receiving a copy of Unrrep Empires, in which there would shortly appear articles 
of special interest to members of the Institute in Argentina. He concluded by 
announcing that arrangements had been made with the British Bank of South 
America in Buenos Aires whereby members might deposit their subscriptions to the 
credit of the Institute at the fixed rate of $12 for each £1. 1s. The two guests of the 
day—Mr. Oliver Bury and Mr. Herbert Gibson, both of whom were about to sail for 
England—also spoke. The former concluded his speech by saying “Loyalty and 
Patriotism are more strongly developed outside than inside England, and if I attend 
any of the Institute gatherings whilst in England I shall express the same opinion 
should I be called upon to speak.” 


Tur mail brings most encouraging reports as to the success of the Secretary’s 
tour in South Africa. Everywhere he has received a warm welcome. He writes: 
MneiSecretary’s “ The people are very enthusiastic and full of the Imperial idea. 

; This feeling exists in every city through which I have passed.” Mr. 

Tour in iene : 
South Africa. Boosé arrived in Cape Town on August 5, where he was met by the 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Harry Gibson. On the following day 
there was a large party to meet him at lunch. Sir Ernest Kilpin, K.C.M.G., presided, 
and much interest was shown by those present in the Institute’s work, and asa result 4 
the Fellowship will be much increased in Cape Town. After calling upon many of 
the Fellows in the neighbourhood Mr. Boosé left Cape Town for Mossel Bay, where 
the Chamber of Commerce was addressed. Here again there were a number anxious 
to become members of the Institute. From Mossel Bay Mr, Boosé proceeded to 
Port Elizabeth and travelled by the new railway from George to-Outshoorn, which 
he describes as “ a remarkable piece of engineering.” At Port Elizabeth, Mr. Boosé — 
was met by Archdeacon Wirgman and Mr. Perey J. Francis, the representative of the 
Union Castle line. At this town a most successful meeting was held and Mr. Boosé 
was entertained at a dinner at which the Archdeacon presided. He spoke warmly , 
of the great services the Institute had rendered during the past forty years and 
of what it had done in the way of enlarging the Imperial idea. Mr. Boosé explained 
the work of the Institute and stated that the Council were ready and anxio S to t 
receive suggestions from all parts of the Empire as to how they could : 
. more useful to the various Dominions. From Port Elizabeth Mr. Boosé 


_ B.A. Saunders presided. Early next morning Mr. Boosé left by 
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Beaufort and thence to East London. Here he was met by Mr. Crosby, the Editor 
of the Fast London Despatch. Arrived at Durban, he proceeded to Maritzburg, 
from which place he addressed the letter quoted. His future arrangements include 
visits to Durban, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Bulawayo, Salis- 
bury, Selukwe, and Livingstone. Thence he will return to Port Elizabeth and Cape 
Town, where further meetings will be held. 


Durme the past month there has been presented to the Library of the Institute 
the most valuable donation of books received since its commencement in 1869. This 
is the important and unique collection of literature relating to 
Cobham Cyprus, gathered together by Mr. C. Delaval Cobham, C.M.G., 
pee ks, who was for many years Commissioner at Larnaca. During his 
residence in Cyprus, Mr. Cobham collected every publication 
relating to the island that was to be secured. Moreover, he issued a Bibliography of 
Cyprus; a valuable collection of materials for the history of the island, entitled 
“ Excerpta Cypria ” ; as well as other translations from and into Turkish and Romaic. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the value of this collection to students and others 
interested in the history of Cyprus and the Near East; and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Cobham’s example may be followed by all collectors who desire to find an abiding 
resting-place for their books in an institution where they will be carefully preserved 
for the use of students. There is no reason why there should not be special collections 
of Canadian, Australian, South African or other Colonial books, as well as a special 
Cyprus collection. The Cobham Collection contains some extremely rare and valuable 
works and a specially fine series of pamphlets. The books are in all languages and 
of all dates, ranging from the first years of the sixteenth century to the present time, 
whilst the covers of many are choice examples of the binder’s craft. The collection 
will be kept in a special section of the Library. 


Tun formation of this Committee was the result of a Conference organised by the 
Royal Colonial Institute, and held in London in May 1910. The Committee, of which 
im ox His Grace the Duke of Marlborough is Chairman, is a consultative, 
Ri Be heer. not an executive body, and is prepared to give advice upon any j 
Emigration aN ; P veneer : 
z subject involving the question of emigration. It desires to divert, 
Committee. F e: o 
as far as possible, the stream of emigration from the United Kingdom 
| to foreign countries into Imperial channels, and to co-or dinate the work of the Emigra: — 
| e tion Societies by arriving at some uniform policy in which the various Governments 
can co-operate. Some of the subjects recently discussed were the statutory limita- 
ions as to the expenditure per head on the emigration of children; the emigratiol y 
of ex-Service men and children to Australia; the action of Boards of Guardians as 
to the success attending the emigration of Poor Law children; and the charges on 
ants and steamship accommodation. It is hoped that this Committee will 


eans g of bringing the home Government into closer touch with the interests 
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Twice within the past few weeks have there been rumours emanating from 
Ottawa to the effect that Lord Strathcona was about to retire from the High 
Commissionership for Canada. As usual, when such rumours get 
published, inquiries made at the High Commissioner’s Office met 
with the reply that nothing was known of any such intention of 
Lord Strathcona. Then, as if to show the world that he was still vigorous and able 
to take his part in public functions, Lord Strathcona in spite of his ninety-three 
years—he celebrated his 93rd birthday last month—left London for Canada to be 
present as Chancellor of McGill University at the Convocation at which the degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on Lord Haldane. The visit of the Lord Chancellor to Canada 
was of the briefest. He reached Montreal on August 31 and he left on September 2 
for New York, where he embarked next day for England. 


Lord 
Strathcona. 


AMoxG the many visitors to London recently have been Mrs. A. E. Gooderham 
and Mrs. E. F. B. Johnstone, president and vice-president respectively of the Imperial 
Order of Daughters of the Empire. The Order, which numbers 
some 50,000 members in Canada and is establishing Charters in 
other parts of the Empire, is, we believe, the largest women’s society in the world. 
Of the work that the Society is doing for the Empire we cannot speak too highly. 
It came into existence at the time of the Boer war, when the hearts of Canadian women 
were deeply stirred and when all the latent Imperialism in men had to find utterance. 
The objects of the Order, as set forth in its Constitution, show how strongly the Imperial 
idea is planted in the minds of those who framed the rules. Object No. 1 runs as 
follows: “ To stimulate and give expression to the sentiment of patriotism which 
binds the women and children of the Empire around the Throne and person of their 
gracious and beloved Sovereign.” Other objects include the promotion of the 
study of the history of the Empire; cherishing the memory of brave and heroic 
deeds ; caring for the graves of soldiers and sailors who have died on the battle-field, 


L.0.D.E. 


and caring for the widows and children of these heroes. Members are pledged to or 


promote unity between the Motherland, the sister colonies, and themselves; to 


promote loyalty to king and country, and to forward every good work for the better- 


ment of their country and people. One of the latest philanthropic movements to 
which the Order has devoted itself is that to prevent the spread of tuberculosis in 
Canada. Not only has the Order endowed hospitals for tuberculous patients, 
it is now erecting buildings called “ Preventoria” for the rescue of children 
left in their normal surroundings, would be likely to fall a prey to the dread dis 
Canada has reason not only to be proud of the Daughters of the Empire but 


grateful to them as well. 
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MASTER-BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
XXIT.—SIR BARTLE FRERE. 


Tr is all but a generation since Sir Bartle Frere was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and itis now possible to speak of him, and the great work he did for the Empire 
without political prejudice. To-day no one would deny to him a high place among 
the Master-Builders of Greater Britain, but during his lifetime there were many who 
could not see eye to eye with him, and he was made the subject of bitter attacks, 

In the short space of an article in this series it is possible to do no more than 
make a very brief summary of the life of a man who gave some forty years of strenuous 
service to the State ; nor is it possible to do justice in that space to the work of a 
man who made so much history as did Sir Bartle Frere. 

Born on March 29, 1815, Henry Bartle Edward Frere—to give him his full name— 
came of a good old famity which had produced many distinguished scholars. Like 
many another great Englishman, he laid the foundation of his fame in India. He 
entered Haileybury in 1832, and went to India two years later. There he was soon 
noticed as a promising young man. In 1842 he was appointed private secretary 
to Sir George Arthur, whose daughter, Catherine, he married in 1844. In 1846 Sir 
George Arthur retired, and Bartle Frere accepted the post of Assistant-Commissioner 
in the Customs Department at Bombay. But he was not long left in this position, 
for, in 1847, the new Governor of Bombay, Sir George Clerk, offered him the post 
of Resident at Sattara, a native State in the Deccan. Here, young man as he 
was, Frere began to show promise of what he was to become. The most pressing 
: question at Sattara at the time was that of the succession. The Raja was childless, 
i and had adopted an heir. The question was whether the adopted heir should be 

recognised. On the death of the Raja, Frere, as Resident, assumed charge of the 
Government pending the decision of the Company with regard to the adopted heir. 
Frere was in favour of acknowledging him, but the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, 
favoured the annexation of Sattara, and Frere’s appointment as ad interim Raja 
Came to an end, and he was appointed the first commissioner of the newly-annexed 
State. In this capacity he effected many reforms and brought the Province to a state 
of prosperity it had not enjoyed before. 
; In 1850, to the regret of the people of Sattara, Frere was appointed Chief Com- 
~ missioner of Sind. Lord Falkland in recommending him for the post said: “The 
T Commissionership of Sind requires a union and balance of qualifications which in 
y opinion are not possessed in a like degree by a member of the Civil Service senior 
gentleman (Frere), who is a civilian of sixteen years’ standing, and whose firmness 
se, mild disposition and conciliatory manners cannot but secure for him in the 
of his official functions the ready co-operation and respect of the military 
.’ Never was forecast more happily fulfilled. Frere found the Province 
eae and the people grossly ignorant. He soon made his influence 
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to twenty towns, the improving of roads and canals, and the establishment of schools. E 

Gradually he made of a restless and turbulent people a law-abiding community. n i 
Moreover the tribes on the border of the Province learned to respect British rule. W 08). 
After five years’ work in Sind, Frere, in 1856, went on leave to England and on ern 
returning in May 1857 found that the Mutiny had broken out. The result of his Be: 
good work in his Province was soon seen. Frere recognised the serious nature of the i 4 rest 
outbreak and at once called for a return of the British forces in Sind. It appeared i} En. 
that for the control of this vast territory there were only 1350 sabres, four native | nes 
infantry regiments, one Beluch battalion, three batteries of artillery, one European M Li #9), 
regiment and a depdt of another. He felt that his rule had been successful, and g Be 
that he could answer for the peace of his Province. He therefore sent his only Í ges 
European regiment to Mooltan, and by so doing secured that strong fortress during uy wy 
the worst days of the Mutiny. A weaker rhan than Frere would have been excused E fa), 
if he had asked for troops instead of sending assistance. .Not only did he send away iy 
his only European regiment but he also sent to intercept two regiments which were e), 
on their way to Sind and ordered them to Calcutta. Later, he sent further assistance a 2) 
until he had only 178 Huropean bayonets in Sind. The Province, with the exception pu 
of a few little outbursts which were soon suppressed, remained loyal throughout Ai on 
the Mutiny, thanks to Frere’s good government. Mention should also be made of aha WR 
the fact that, while in charge of Sind, Frere paid a visit to the Khan of Kelat and i iph 
laid the foundation of an alliance which finally led to the Session of Quetta. W i 4), 
Men like John Jacob and Sir John Lawrence recognised Frere’s good work. Sit gist S 
John Lawrence wrote of him: “ From first to last, from the commencement of the N a), 
Mutiny to the final triumph, that officer has rendered assistance to the Punjab ; e 


administration just as if he had been one of its own Commissioners. . . . The Chief 
Commissioner believes that there is no civil offcer in India who, for eminent exertions, 
deserves better of his Government than Mr. H. B. E. Frere.” 

In 1859 Frere was made K.C.B. for his services and was appointed a Member 
of the Council of the Governor-General. The people of Sind mourned his removal 
from their midst. ‘The Province in his hands had changed from a desolate and barren 
country to a fruitful, well-watered land. Trade had prospered and the revenue 
of the Province had been enormously increased. 

Frere’s presence on the Governor-General’s Council brought about many reforms 
in the administration of government. His experience had taught him the wisdom of 
blending sympathy and justice with firmness, and he strongly urged the advisability 
of employing native gentlemen in the administration of affairs. 

In 1862 Frere was appointed Governor of Bombay and the appointment was 
felt by Bombay to be a high compliment, for Frere’s reputation as an administrator 
was by this time known all over India. In Bombay the reforming hand of Frere 
was soon felt. The city was given municipal government, and public works were i 
established for its improvement. The following educational iustitutions— Deccan 
College at Poona, a civil engineering college, and several schools—were founded, and 
Bombay University was begun. With Lady Frere’s help a system of setae educatic 
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was inaugurated. Under Frere’s wise and beneficial rule the Province flourished, 
and his name will not be easily forgotten there. In 1867 Frere returned to England 
to be honoured by being made G.C.S.I. by Queen Victoria, and D.C.L. by Oxford, 
and LL.D. by Cambridge. He was also made a Member of the Indian Council. 
Five years later he was sent on a mission to Zanzibar to negotiate a treaty with the 
Sultan for the suppression of the slave trade, and on his return was made a Privy- 
Councillor. In 1875 Frere accompanied the Prince of Wales to Egypt and India, and 
at the end of the tour was created a baronet and G.C.B. 

Thus far in his life, Frere’s sterling worth, exceptional abilities, and splendid 
work had met with recognition. But a time was now coming when he was to become 
a victim to the exigencies of party politics. The successful confederation of the British 
Colonies in North America suggested to Lord Carnarvon, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, the idea of a similar systerh in South Africa, and Frere, with this end 
in view, was appointed in 1877 Governor of the Cape and High Commissioner for the 
settlement of native affairs in South Africa. On landing Frere found himself in 
the midst of strife and with trouble threatening on all sides. The Transkei Kaffirs 
were threatening the eastern colonies, and the annexation of the Transvaal by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone—proclaimed twelve days before Frere arrived at the Cape— 
was giving rise to much unrest among the Boers. The Zulus, too, were mustering 
on the borders of Natal. Here, indeed, was an entanglement needing all the ability of 
even such a Governor as Frere to unravel; needing, too, the support of the Home 
Government. 

One of Frere’s first tasks was the protection of the friendly Fingoes from the 
Galekas, and then came a rebellion of the Gaikas. In dealing with these tribes, 
Frere found the Cape Cabinet obstructive and dismissed it, appointing Sir Gordon 
Sprigg Prime Minister. Eventually peace was restored. In the meantime the 
Boers were protesting against the annexation of the Transvaal and sent a deputation 
to London in 1878. The deputation returned unsatisfied. Things were beginning to 
get serious when a dispute as to the possession of a strip of territory broke out between 
the Zulus and the Boers. A Commission was appointed to investigate the trouble 
and found in favour of the Zulus. Frere thought the finding unfair to the Boers 
and added a proviso that the lives and properties of white settlers were to be respected. 
Cetewayo, the Zulu Chief, who had been installed on his throne by Sir T. Shepstone 

in 1872, began to give trouble through his disregard of the proviso, and, after giving 
him thirty days’ grace to come to terms, Frere placed the matter in the hands of 
General Thesiger (Lord Chelmsford). Urgent requests for reinforcements were made 
to the Home Authorities. But Lord Carnarvon had resigned in the meantime and 
was succeeded by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who replied, “ Her Majesty’s Government 
are not prepared to comply with request for a reinforcement of troops. All the 
information that has hitherto reached here in respect to the position of aflairs in 
Zululand appears to them to justify a confident hope that, by the exercise of prudence 
and by meeting the Zulus in a spirit of forbearance and reasonable compromise, it 
will be possible to avert the very serious evil of a war with Cetewayo.” Frere had 
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already sent his ultimatum to the Zulus when a second refusal to supply troops came. 
But, late in the day, the Cabinet reversed its decision and a small force was dispatched, 
but even then it was suggested that a purely defensive attitude was to be adopted. 
The story of the campaign that followed need not be repeated here. It began with 
the disaster at Isandhlwana and ended with the final defeat of Cetewayo at Ulundi. 
Frere, having seen the campaign well started, left for the Transvaal, where there were 
grave rumours of discontent. He found the Boers complaining that Shepstone’s 
promises had been unfulfilled and that they had given up their independence for 
delusive benefits. Frere undertook to represent their complaints to the British 
Government. 

A general election at home was approaching and Frere was bitterly assailed 
by Mr. Gladstone, and was accused by him among other things of having annexed 
the Transvaal. Gladstone was returned to power and the Government proceeded to 
censure Frere generally for his actions in South Africa, where, it must be remembered, 
Briton, Boer and native had all vied with each other in respecting him. Frere was 
superseded by Sir Garnet Wolseley. He was to remain Governor at the Cape, but 
was told that Wolseley was appointed to the High Commissionership for six months. 
But, later, Sir George Colley was appointed to succeed Wolseley, and this seemed to 
point to the supersession being for good. Many urged Frere to resign rather than 
suffer this injustice and indignity. But Frere had not gone to South Africa for his own 
advantage but because he had deemed it to be his duty to go when asked to do so ; 
and while there was work to do he felt he must remain at his post. By-and-by we 
find Frere writing : ‘‘ Since Sir Garnet Wolseley came out, every act of the Government 
at home has been to disintegrate and separate instead of combining and uniting.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government had shown itself so hostile to Frere, that the Boers had 
naturally wondered whether confederation was to be carried out by him, and hesitated 
to commit themselves to it if it were to be carried out by someone else. The whole 
attitude of the Home Government was deplorable and it ended by recalling Frere in 
1880. But, if unappreciated at home, Frere was highly thought of in South Africa, 
and the demonstration on his departure from Cape Town was unexampled for intensity 
and unanimity. 

There is no need to follow the story of South Africa here. All will remember 
the hesitating action of the Home Government. It began with sympathy with the 
Boers, then it refused to give them their independence again, and, after Majuba Hill, 
did the very thing they had refused to do before. It is not too much to say that, 
had Sir Bartle Frere been given a free hand to work out the South African problem, 
the whole history of that Dominion overseas would have changed, and we might never i 
have had the South African war. WE 

The name of Bartle Frere in India and in South Africa has always been mentioned 
with affection and respect, but it has taken a generation in the Mother Country to — 


give him his due. > Rop 
A. B. TUCKER. 
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AN AMAZON OF INDIA 
By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 


Ir is probable that the period which saw the apotheosis of what are now known 
as “ militant tactics ” on the part of the (hypothetically) weaker sex was also, by one 
of those peculiar paradoxes of which history is so fond, a time of strict seclusion for 
the majority of civilised women. The Athenians who carved Amazons in stone, 
and filled song and story with brave and devoted heroines, lived in a world where, 
with brilliant and not too respectable exceptions, women played their parts within 
the four walls of their homes and made no sort of show in the society or politics of 
the day. Nor were they athletic. The race which worshipped Artemis, the Virgin 
huntress, did not consider outdoor exercise necessary for wives and daughters. A 
careful Athenian husband tells his wife she will get suflicient exercise in making beds 
and kneading dough! It-is therefore a little difficult to believe in the Amazons, 
those dauntless female warriors, or to understand how they came to differ so entirely 
from the other women of their supposed era and race, or indeed from the women 
of all time. Militant heroines are, in fact, singularly scarce in history, and when 
we have called up Joan of Arc, Black Agnes, Charlotte Corday, Helen Zrinyi, and 
half a dozen obscurer heroines, we have exhausted the list. It is not legitimate to 
include such women as Queens and Empresses, who, for the most part, were placed 
and kept in their positions by male force. Such women may be politicians, they 
may even be statesmen, but your true Amazon must be either a military commander 
or a fighter, no figure-head of State, no mere spinner of webs or centre of State policy. 
Such an Amazon one would hardly expect to find among the slender-limbed, 
gentle, secluded daughters of India, and still less among those who, as part of their 
religion, are taught to regard woman as a mere accessory to man. And yet even as 
late as 1838 there was living in an old city in the Northern Provinces a withered, 
little old lady who had led her own troops on more than one occasion, commanding 
them from the curtained palankeen in which, as an upholder of the proprieties, she was 
concealed. Those of my sex who desire to prove that there are no limits to be imposed 
on woman’s activities should certainly embroider upon their banners the name of 
the Begum Sumroo of Sirdhana, a name which, unknown as it may be to-day, to the 
average student of history, was once (in the words of an early nineteenth century writer) 
“ well known in the transactions of modern times.” Let not my Begum be confounded 
with another Indian Amazon, Lakshmi Bai Rani of Jhansi, whose memory lives 
unenviably as the probable instigator of the murder of English women and children 
in the Mutiny. This warrior woman, if cruel, was brave. She died, fighting like a 
wounded tigress, at the head of her troops. The Begum led her troops, but she was 
too clever to allow them to be massacred, or to perish herself in a heroic holocaust. 
Nor should my heroine be confused with a much earlier Indian princess, Rezia, daughter 
of a king of Delhi in the thirteenth century, whose father, on leaving his kingdom, 
wrote that “The burden of power, too heavy for my sons, though there were twenty 
of them, is not too much for the delicate Rezia.” In one respect, however, Rezia 
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and the Begum had much in common with cach otherand with the majority of women. 
They made fools of themselves for the least worthy of their suitors! Here again the 
Begum, however, proved her superiority, for whereas Rezia came utterly to grief over 
an affair with the Abyssinian master of her father’s horse, the Begum, as we shall see, 
married her unsuitable lover, got rid of him adroitly and lived happily ever afterwards. 

There is no positive information as to the origin of this remarkable woman. A 
friendly English historian, who had enjoyed her hospitality and speaks of her in 
glowing terms, says she was the daughter of an impoverished Mogul nobleman. This 
is exactly the sort of origin the Begum would undoubtedly have chosen had she 
been consulted in the matter of her parentage. The period was that of the decay of 
the great Mogul empire, founded by Timur, and the rapid rise of the Mahrattas. The 
Begum always professed profound loyalty to the house of Timur and gave its feeble au 
representative, Shah Aulum, very real proof of it on more than one occasion. Her 
role, in short, was that of the ardent royalist, and one could imagine her, had her be Aa A 
fate been cast elsewhere, as a hot (if secret) Jacobite, or as a Legitimist—in either case ti 
with a tendency to refer to her “ gallant ancestors ” whose traditions it was her duty 
to uphold. There were plenty of impoverished Mogul nobles about, and the Begum f 
could account for the absence of relations by stories of the sanguinary end of all male ie ‘ i 
members of the family on some distant field of battle, such as the disturbed period 
made by no means unusual. The native gossip about the Begum, however, reported } 
her to have been a Cashmiri dancing girl—a story which, when one remembers the 
origin of some of the master-women of history, strikes one as inherently likely. Small, 
round-limbed, plump, with a fair skin and bright eyes, the Begum showed traces of 4 
her early charms even in that premature middle age which seizes Indian women. — 
Somewhere—probably in some n&ch-Khana in Delhi—she attracted the attention of 
one of the strangest of those European adventurers who at this time were to be found 
all over India. 

At this period the East India Company owned Calcutta, a portion of the Ganges 
valley and a narrow strip of coast on the east, while on the western sea-board they 
had merely scattered stations and forts. The decay of the great Mogul empire was 
the opportunity for the European conqueror, and both French and English were ready 
to step into the shoes of the heirs of Timur; but across the path of these ambitions 
rose the great Mahratta States, and of these Sindhia, the most powerful, was already 
overshadowing Delhi. Almost every Indian prince, Mogul or Mahratta, had realised 
that to meet the forces arrayed against them it was necessary to introduce Europea 
arms and methods of fighting into their ill-disciplined and seldom-paid armies, a 
the European adventurer was much in demand as an instructor and organiser. 
a rule his path to power, fame and wealth lay through innumerable adventures up 
to the point when, with money raked together somehow, he was able to gather rou 
him a body of trained men—horsemen for. preference. Then, like the Hah 1 
Condottiere chiefs, he sold his services to the highest bidder, and if he was 1 
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the stakes were too high. Also the Indian princes (with v ry rare exceptions) did not 
pay cash down for services ; indeed such a method was entirely foreign to them—a 
fact which furnished a paramount reason for their own military inefficiency. The 
commander was presented with a jaghir or estate, from the taxation of which he drew 
revenue and paid his men. He could, and did, grow rich by extortion, but in more 
than one case he sometimes increased the prosperity of himself and his tenants by 
good administration. There are many instances of loyalty and faithful service by 
the adventurer to his master—Benoit de Boigne, who served the great Maharajah 
Sindhia and made him almost paramount in India, was absolutely faithful to his 
salt, as was Skinner, who served Holkar equally well up to the point when he had to 
decide whether or no to fight against his own countrymen. But the husband of our 
Begum was an adventurer of a different kidney. 

His name is believed to have been Walter Reinchard, and he is variously described 
as an Alsatian and a native of Treves. All witnesses agree, however, that he was 
an exceedingly rough customer, uneducated, able neither to read nor write (though 
he spoke at least two Oriental tongues fluently), of a gloomy disposition, cruel and 
devoid of all scruples. The name Sumroo was an Indian corruption of Sombre, a 
sobriquet bestowed on him by his comrades because of his dark and gloomy 
countenance. The one redeeming feature of this unpleasant picture is the fact that 
Sumroo was not ashamed of his humble origin. On the contrary he was inclined 
to boast of it. 

The future husband of our heroine began his Indian career by deserting from the 
French ship in which he had come out (as carpenter, it was said); he then served 
for a little with the British troops at Calcutta, deserted again, joined the French at 
Chandernagore (where he learnt a little more about soldiering), deserted again, and 
drifting up country took service as a trooper in the cavalry of Sufder Jung, father of 
Shuja-u-Daulat, Nawab Vizier of Oudh. Sumroo next turns up in 1760 in the service 
of the rebel Foujedar of Purnea, so that he was evidently getting tired of Mogul princes 
as masters, but his hardly acquired experience was now a marketable commodity which 
he was only too ready to dispose of to the highest bidder, and in pursuit of his personal 
ambitions he allowed no other considerations to weigh. Ere long he found a patron 
in another adventurer, Gregory, an Armenian, who (under the sobriquet of Goorghen 
Khan) was high in favour and command with Mir Cossim, Nawab of Bengal. The 
Armenian gave Sumroo command of a battalion of sepoys at a time when Mir Cossim 
was struggling against the advance of John Company. Angered by a reverse the 
Nawab sent an order that all English prisoners taken at Patna, a short time pre- 
viously, should be massacred. Report says that the order was first given to more than 
one native officer, who refused to execute it, and then to Sumroo, who carried it out ; 
the rest of his life being overshadowed by the memory of the horrid act and the fear of 

its consequences. Even his own master does not seem to have prized such fidelity, 
for we next find Sumroo and his troops demanding their pay clamorously from 
_ Mir Cossim, and when it was not forthcoming Sumroo deserted with his corps to Shuja- 
u-Daulat. Mir Cossim himself fell into the Nawab Vizier’s hands, and when a treaty 
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was concluded with the English not long after, one of the conditions of peace was that 
both Mir Cossim and Sumroo should be handed over to their enemies, who longed to 
revenge on them the massacre of Patna. Shuja-u-Daulat, however. had no serious 
intention of carrying out that part of the treaty. He told the English that Sumroo, 
a desperate man with a body of trained soldiers at his command, was not so easy to 
hand over, but if they liked to send a reliable witness he (the Nawab Vizier) would 
invite Sumroo to a banquet and then have him murdered. As this pleasant offer was 
refused Sumroo went free, and being refused his pay, he surrounded the zenana of 
the Begums and extorted from the frightened women as much as he could. 
Henceforward he was pursued both by remorse and by a fear of the fate which 
would overtake him if, in fight or through treachery, he fell into British hands. He 
adopted the greatest precautions in his camp, where no one could approach his tent i 
without repeated challenge, and he endeavoured as far as possible always to keep the Ei 
whole of his troops together. For this reason he preferred a master who was ready Bi 
to pay him in cash, so that he need not disperse his men in order to collect taxes from 
ajaghir. The threatened vengeance of the English made it hard for him to get employ- A 
ment with the princes who now wished to live on good terms with John Company, but ; 
at length he found a master in Nujjuf Khan Zulficar-u-Daulat, then supreme at Delhi. 
Delhi was, in fact, his lucky place. Here he found the clever dancing girl, who gradually y 
assumed more and more domination over the rude, uneducated, brutal soldier, and ca 
perhaps it was her wit that gained him the jaghir of Sirdhana, as it was certainly her y 
intelligence and industry which made that little property one of the most flourishing pen 
spots in India. Sumroo died in 1778, by which time his Cashmiri slave—there is no 
evidence that he ever married her—had become so entirely mistress of the situation iia 
that she was recognised, not only by the authorities at Delhi but by her own people, . 
as his natural successor, and this although he actually left a son by another woman 
and had none by her. She succeeded him not only in his estate but in the command 
of his troops, and we are told that the officers accepted her authority willingly and 
obeyed her without question. She had nominally been converted to the Roman 
Catholic faith which Sumroo professed, but she always wore the native dress and was 
most strict in her observance of the customs of the country, interviewing all her officers 
and overseers from behind a screen, and never going out save thickly veiled or in a 
closely curtained palankeen. This rigour she must have relaxed later on, but at the 
time when it was necessary to keep a close hold on the respect of her people she was too 
clever to run counter to prejudices. 
It is quite obvious from contemporary descriptions of her little kingdom of Sird- 
hana that she was a born administrator. Visitors to Sirdhana nowadays will find aig 
only a decaying old city in the Meerut district, but in the time of the Begum it was 
a go-ahead place. She founded and built there a Roman Catholic cathedral and college — ps 4 
for priests, and built a palace which she furnished half on European and half on native — ag 
lines with results which a visitor describes as “ curious, but comfortable.” In. hei we 
day the weary traveller, who could not roll through the country on steel rails, k 
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and prosperous, at a time when the surrounding country was devastated by war and 
famine. The Begum’s estate was about thirty-six miles from north to south and 
twenty-four miles from east to west. The soil was naturally fertile and well watered. 
The Begum’s troops numbered five battalions of sepoys, as many as 200 Europeans, 
and forty pieces of cannon. With these forces she was able not only to preserve her 
own territory from invasion but went to the assistance of the Mogul Emperor on more 
than one occasion, and when Sindhia took charge of the Mogul possessions he gave 
her some lands south of the Jumna, and entrusted to her the defence of the western 
frontier against the British. At the battle of Assaye the Begum’s troops were practi- 
cally the only part of Sindhia’s army which went unbroken from the field, in spite of 
the fact that they were charged by our cavalry. Indeed, so successful were her soldiers 
that the people of the Deccan declared the Begum to be a witch who destroyed her 
enemies by throwing her chadar at them. Now, chadar means both “ veil” and 

“ chain-shot.” z 
But it is time to tell of two notable occasions on which our Indian Amazon 
distinguished herself in the field. Each time it was in defence of her King, the feeble 
Shah Aulum of Delhi, and the Begum appears no less womanly because she fought 
valiantly to bolster up a lost cause and the house of Timur. The rebel Ghulam 
Qadir, taking advantage of the absence of Sindhia from the capital, marched to the 
palace of the Shah Aulum and, with pretended respect, forced that unhappy monarch 
to bestow upon him rights and powers which would still further weaken the throne 
of Delhi and bring conflict with the Mahratta chief. It is said that Ghulam, in “ sizing 
up ” the court and advisers of the nominal Emperor of Hindostan before taking this 
step, decided that the only one to be feared was the Begum Sumroo, and therefore 
he sent to her proposals of marriage and suggestions that, united, they might halve 
the kingdom between them. The Begum, quite apart from her royalist réle, was 
far too able to be taken in by any such proposal, for though Ghulam might be strong 
enough to overawe the Shah Aulum, he would have very little chance when Sindhia 
returned with the battalions now under de Boigne. Her reply was to throw herself 
(in the military sense) into Delhi, where she implored her sovereign to defy Ghulam. 
She succeeded in stiffening up the court to some show of resistance. Ghulam sent 
to demand her expulsion from Delhi, and as this was refused he turned his artillery 
upon the fort (he was encamped just outside the city), whereupon the Begum, who 
had hastily constructed a second fort, replied by firing upon him. The situation 
was eventually saved by the approach of another prince and his army, before whom 
Ghulam retired as gracefully as he could, but the brave Begum was rewarded in full 
> Durbar by Shah Aulum, who, having nothing to give except gratitude, bestowed 

upon her the title of “ most favoured daughter.” 

Not long after this the unlucky monarch undertook a progress through some 
= disaffected districts, and through the carelessness of his troops was surprised by a 
rebel force and placed in a position of great danger. The Begum hearing of his plight 
A hae took the field herself in her palankeen, with some of her sepoys, surrounded the royal 
E -party with them, and then successfully bringing up a gun, soon put the rebels to flight 
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after a sharp engagement. ‘The European in charge of the gun on this occasion was 
an adventurer named Thomas, a Tipperary sailor, who after many vicissitudes had 
taken service with the Begum, and had received from her a slave girl as his wife. He 
left diaries and papers in which this fight and other incidents in the Begum’s history 
are recounted, and he was destined to play a considerable part in her story. 

It has already been hinted that the Begum was by no means all compounded 
of valour and wisdom, nor exempt from the weakness of a sex which, in history, too 
frequently stoops to conquer. Having demonstrated her skill as an administrator 
by raising the value of her jaghir from six lakhs to ten lakhs, having commanded 
her troops victoriously in the field and saved her sovereign’s life, having given evidence 
of piety and propriety beyond the usual, the Begum, at a time of life when her 
eulogistic historian suggests she might be “thinking of other things” (she was 
about forty and her husband had been dead seventeen years), committed the 
indiscretion of falling in love. The object of her favours was one of her European 
captains, called Levasso, or Le Vaisseaux, who was particularly unpopular with the ae f 
other men. She dismissed Thomas, of whom Levasso was jealous, who had served 
her well for six or seven years. ‘Thomas found another master without much difficulty, 
and was commissioned to raise a force of 1,000 infantry and 100 cavalry, but the 
task was complicated by the fact that the lands assigned for his pay and the upkeep fee 
of this force were in a state of rebellion, and, therefore, he had to solve the problem i | 
of how to raise a troop on money which it was not possible to collect. The spite ~ i } 
of the Begum pursued him with innumerable intrigues, and she had actually put 
troops in the field against him when a sudden turn of the wheel of fortune put him 
up and her down. 

She had dismissed, to please her husband, a very popular captain named Legois, 
who had many times commanded the sepoys in successful engagements. This was 
the last straw, and accordingly a plot was hatched to put in her place the son of 
Sumroo by another woman, a worthless young man then living at Delhi. It was 
some time before he could be induced to lend himself to the plot, for he was much 
afraid of his step-mother, but at length he consented and a mutiny broke out among 
the troops at Sirdhana. The Begum and her husband were forced to fly with a few 
of their personal supporters and the sepoys who were supposed to be still faithful. 
Not far from the city they were overtaken by the rebel troops, who surrounded Levasso 
on his horse, and the palankeen of the Begum. In the noise and confusion — 
that ensued cries were heard proceeding from the palankeen, and Levasso inquired 5 
anxiously what was happening to the Begum. He was told that she had committe 
suicide, and a second agitated question met the same response. The unhappy man 
hesitated only a moment; he and his mistress had agreed not to survive each other 
but, even apart from that sentimental contract, his prospects were gloomy nov 

his protectress was dead. So he put his pistol to his head and blew his bra 
. . without further delay and we may be sure that his enemies thought ita B00 
a Had the Begum also perished, a victim to unhappy love? Not at a 


SA merely given herself a slight scratch on the breast, and then ci 
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she was dying. Whether she remembered her contract with her lover it is impossible 


to say, but the heroine of more than one desperate engagement seems, otherwise, ` 


to have lost her head very easily. She was trundled back to Sirdhana and put in 
confinement while her stepson ruled in her stead. 

In her need she remembered her old friend and servant Thomas, and appealed 

to him. Despite her persecution of him, Thomas, with true Irish gallantry, came 
to the rescue, and as he was unable to arrange matters by bribery and intrigue he 
finally came himself to Sirdhana, with-his troops, deposed the usurper, and planted 
the Begum once more on her seat, where she remained for the rest of her life, being 
now a wiser and a sadder woman. Henceforward she does not appear to have any 
taste for adventures, and when it became apparent that John Company was too strong 
to be long resisted the Begum determined to be early in making her peace with the 
new masters of India. So she journeyed to Calcutta to make formal submission to 
the governor, Lord Lake.» Their meeting displays the Begum in a new light—that 
of a woman of the world—while it casts rather a lurid glow over the manners of the 
Anglo-Indian of the period. It seems that his Excellency had just finished dining 
when it was announced to him that the Begum desired an audience. Being always 
very pleased to receive the submission of the Indian princes he hurried forward to 
greet her in person. Unfortunately, as the historian discreetly puts it, he was a 
trifle exhilarated and forgetting the sex of the subject who was to be ushered into the 
fold (or remembering it rather too distinctly) he received the Indian lady with open 
arms—and two smacking lasses! The Begum was probably not unacquainted with 
gentlemen in their cups. She took no offence, but, turning discreetly to her attendants, 
who were inclined to be scandalised, she observed that it was the greeting of a padre 
to his daughter. This explanation saved the situation, though it is remarked that 
some of the attendants looked with considerable surprise at the jolly, red-faced, red- 
coated padre. 

We have several more glimpses of the Begum before her death in 1838. Bishop 
Heber sees her as an old woman, and says she has wicked-looking black eyes. He is 
told a story about one of her slaves who, on one of the Begum’s expeditions, was seen 
exchanging glances with an Afghan trooper. Like many ladies whose past is not 
irreproachable the Begum was severe on the peccadilloes of her sex, but the punish- 
ment certainly seemed excessive, for, if the Bishop is to be believed, the poor gitl 
was buried alive below the floor of the Begum’s tent, while that lady calmly smoked 
her hookah on the grave. In her later years, the Begum was, we are told, always 
glad to welcome visitors, and herself was a familiar figure at festivities at the Residency. 
She retained a pretty wrist and arm long after her other beauties had faded, and liked 
to display them in the smoking of her hookah. She never had any children, and after 
her death her estate was the subject of a lawsuit, but ultimately reverted to the Com- 
pany. Some of the large fortune she had accumulated, however, went to descendants 
of her husband, and is to-day part of the inheritance of an English “ county family.” 

Such is the story of the Begum Sumroo, a great woman in her way, who sleeps 
in peace in her decaying city of Sirdhana, sixty miles from Delhi. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND IMPERIAL UNION. 


THE judicious reader, who examines the various proposals regarding closer imperial 
union set forth in Mr. Burt’s useful volume,* will probably arrive at the conclusion that 
only at one period before the present day did the subject come within the sphere of 
practical politics. It was necessary that Canada, Australia, and South Africa should be 
united at home, before their entrance into a larger union was even possible. But, 
during the greater half of the nineteenth century, there was in the Colonies so much 
distrust and suspicion of the Home Government, that any attempt from England to 
encourage Colonial union, as part of a larger scheme, would have thrown back 
indefinitely the chances of even the former prevailing, against local jealousies 
and prejudice. Moreover, the relative importance of Great Britain, compared with 
the Colonies, was so overwhelming, both in population and revenue, as to make any 
attempt at proportional representation a farce, so far as the weaker partners were 
concerned. Whether our ideal be an Imperial Parliament, or a close alliance of 
friendly, practically independent Powers, we must equally admit that not till quite 
recent times have the existing facts lent themselves to either solution of the problem. 

At the time, however, immediately preceding the American Revolution, the 
situation was in some ways, though happily not in all, very similar to what the situa- 
tion is to-day. Then, as now, the relative importance of the Colonies was far greater 
than it has ever been in the intervening period of time. 

Just before the American Revolution, the population of Great Britain was some 
eight millions, and that of the American Colonies about two and a half millions ; 
so that the difference, though great, was not overwhelming. 

Again, then, as now, the so-called Colonies were fast outgrowing the colonial stages 
in their development. With the cessation of the French peril, the American horizon 
widened. Consider the language of the fair-minded Tory historian, Thomas 
Hutchinson : “ Speculative men had figured in their minds an American Empire, but 
in such distant ages that nobody then living could expect to see it. Besides, whilst the 
French remained upon the Continent, the English were apprehensive, lest, sooner or 
later, they should be driven from it. But, as soon as they were removed, a new scene 
opened. ‘The prospect was greatly enlarged. There was nothing to obstruct a gradual 
progress of settlements, through a vast continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. . 

“ Men whose minds were turned to calculations found that the Colonies increased 
so rapidly as to double the number of inhabitants in a much shorter space of time than 
had been imagined. > 

“ From the number of inhabitants then in the several Colonies and a supposition 


that, for the time to be, they might increase in the same proportion as in the time past, 


the Colonies would soon exceed the parent State. These considerations did not, by 


themselves, immediately occasion any plan, or even a desire, of independency. Ber A. 
produced a higher sense of the grandeur and importance of the Colonies. ROST., 


* Imperial Architects. By A. L. Burt. Oxford. 1913. 3s. 6d. net. b 
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“ Advantages, in any respect, enjoyed by the subjects in England, which were not 
enjoyed by the subjects in the Colonies began to be considered in an invidious light; 
and men were led to inquire, with greater attention than formerly, into the relations 
in which the Colonies stood to the State from which they sprang. 

“ Every argument which would give colour for the removal of this distinction wag 
favourably received: and, from various events, men were prepared to think more 
favourably of independency before any measures were taken with a professed design of 
attaining to it.” 

Fortunately there is at the present day a determination to find some method of 
promoting such equality other than the crude and brutal method of separation. 

Otherwise the passage well describes the situation in the Dominions of to-day. 

Nor does the parallel end here. In some respects the position of Great Britain at 
the present time is not unlike her position after the Peace of Paris of 1763. It is true 
that in the Seven Years’ War she had reached a height of greatness such as has hardly 
its parallel in history ; but the cost of Pitt’s imperial policy had been commensurate 
with its success; and the tax-payers of Great Britain were groaning under burdens 
which it was doubtful whether they could permanently bear. On the other hand, the 
attempt to obtain voluntary contributions from the American Colonies had met with 
complete failure. The New Englanders, it is true, had given valuable aid in the 
French war ; but even New England was far from recognising its obligations under the 
imperial partnership ; and colonial politicians believed, or pretended to believe, that 
wars sprung full born from the bad minds of wicked European statesmen and diplo- 
matists, and that the virtuous colonial could hold himself severely aloof from such 
things. 

Reasoning of this sort is not unknown to us to-day ; though otherwise the general 
situation is very different. Nothing has been so striking in the imperial history of the 
last few years as the extraordinary rapidity with which the idea of the recognition of 
imperial responsibility has taken root. No fair critic will say that the attitude of the 
Dominions of to-day, towards the question of defence, resembles in any way the 
attitude of the American Colonies in the years immediately preceding the Revolution. 
The difference is partly due to better knowledge; but we may also congratulate 
ourselves that it is mainly owing to the wholly different temper which now prevails on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Whatever other causes there may have been for the 
American Revolution, a main operating cause was the arrogant behaviour of individual 
Englishmen. Compare, for instance, the experiences of the South Africa war with 
those of the Seven Years’ war. Doubtless, in South Africa there was sometimes 
friction between British official pipe-clay and the self-assertive colonial; but, on the 
whole, the result of the war was to draw closer the bonds of mutual respect and friend- 

ship. It is a melancholy fact that in America things were very different. Even so 
stately and aristocratic a colonial as was George Washington carried away unpleasant 
recollections of his life on the staff of a British general; and the treatment of colonial 


officers was almost invariably such as not to encourage enthusiasm for the British 
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This, however, is by the way ; the main point is that then, as now, the system of 
casual, voluntary contributions had broken down; and then, as now, statesmen began 
to recognise the need of an imperial revenue, earmarked for imperial purposes. To 
men familiar with the commonplaces of democratic government the corollary would 
have been clear that, if the colonists were to be called upon to pay a proportion of 
imperial taxation, they must be given a voice both in levying such taxation and in 
settling the policy on which it was based. With regard to the latter point, however, it 
must be remembered that, at the time, Great Britain itself was not yet in the enjoy- 
ment of full responsible government ; the king, by means of influence, being able to 


¥ 


secure that the ministers were still in fact, as they were in name, his ministers ; so that oe | 


parliamentary government, as a reality, was still, even at home, in the embryonic stage. 


But though the doctrine that the executive is the creation of Parliament had as yet ‘as 


been hardly evolved, the other doctrine that taxation involves representation had 


aft 
eat # 
been established for many a long day. But here again the degenerate character of # i 


the British House of Commons gave occasion for casuistry. It was the fact that the 
existence of pocket-boroughs and of great and growing communities, left without 
representation, seemed to reduce to a mockery the boasted palladium of English 
liberty, and lent colour to the view that the virtual representation, which was good 
enough for Manchester, might, with a little stretching, reach across the Atlantic and 
cover also the case of Virginia and Massachusetts. In consequence, the proposal to 
tax the Colonies was not accompanied with a proposal to give them representation. 

We all know the momentous issue. Whether Grenville’s policy was but the 
immediate, or was the final cause, the result was the disruption of an Empire ; but the 
question is still of living interest, whether, at the time, a policy of real consolidation 
was possible; whether, in other words, an Imperial Parliament could have been 
evolved, capable ot doing the work, which most fair-minded historians now admit 
needed to be done. The question is one of no little difficulty, because no serious — 
proposal was made for an Imperial Parliament till it was in any case too late. Good 
judges are not wanting who believe that, had the attempt been made earlier, the result 
might have been different. Still there are weighty considerations which point to the 
opposite conclusion. If, as has before been suggested, Canadian, Australian, and 
South African closer union was the condition precedent to any imperial consolidation, 
surely the same argument applies in the case of America. From this point of view 
Galloway’s proposal of an American legislature, under the egis of the British Parlia- 
ment, was a necessary step in the evolution of closer imperial union. ; 

Again, we must remember the very different character of the British and of-the 
Colonial legislatures. The latter were genuinely representative, and essentially demo- 
cratic. Is it not more than probable that, brought face to face with the seamy si le = i “wf 
of British public life, Colonial representatives would either have shaken from off their ~ 2 
feet in self-righteous disgust the dust of the polluted atmosphere, or else have beco at Ses 

so imbued with British vices as to lose touch with the communities which the; 
sented ? ` 
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Moreover, there was the standing difficulty in the way of an Imperial Parliament, 
at which I have already hinted. In America, where the legislature was singularly 
powerful and independent, the trouble had been that the Executive claimed to be run 
on separate lines, and to be wholly irresponsible to its members. Would the Americans 
have been content to accept a few seats in the House of Commons, whilst the work 
of government was carried on by a ministry in which they had no more voice not 
share than had the negro slaves of the West Indies ? Every scheme of the time that 
I have seen, from that of Adam Smith downwards, was based on the idea of giving 
legal foundation to a system of American taxation. But the Americans were already 
singularly ’cute folk, and would by no means have walked into the imperial parlour 
merely to give legal substance to statutory cobwebs. Then, as now, the truth was 
manifest that, for the success of an Imperial Parliament, there was needed the sense of 
imperial unity, the recognition of common duties and interests, underlying the special 
duties and interests of eaclt particular member of the Union. It is because at the 
time I can find no trace of such a sense or such a recognition (the point of view of 
the American loyalists was somewhat different) that I cannot share the belief of 
those who hold that the grant of Parliamentary representatives to the American 
Colonies might have averted the great catastrophe which brought to a shameful end 


the first British Colonial Empire. 
H. E. EGERTON. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By H. T. TAMPLIN, F.R.C.I. 


THE question of admitting people of Oriental races, such as Indians, Chinese and 
others, has been a matter of the first importance in South Africa for many years. 
It is imperative that it be regarded primarily from the point of view of the European 
population in South Africa. It is a question on the right solution of which the very 
existence of the white race of South Africa depends. 

Everyone recognises the fact that a country whose dominant race is one of pure 
blood is superior, and has greater promise than one either of mixed or the more debased 
quadroon blood. In South Africa this is a matter of urgent importance. It is not 
a question of humanitarianism or even of expediency. It is m fact nothing more 
nor less than the maintaining of a dominant race of white blood in a great country 
which is, really and truly, still in its infancy. One all-important fact must be borne in 
mjnd. Even to-day in South Africa—and in Central, East, and West Africa as well 
—there is but a handful of the European race side by side with tens of millions of, 
so to speak, legitimate natives of this great continent. The practical point of 
view is one that touches Europeans very closely. 

The Indians come from a country numbering hundreds of millions, accustomed 
to all the makeshifts for a living, common to the densely-populated Oriental 
‘nations, and very quickly find themselves in a position of affluence to which 
probably they never could attain in their own country. It is no matter for 
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wonder that the tendency of the Indians to migrate to South Africa should be 
Increasing year by year. It is needless to suggest that, as between Europeans and 
Indians there is no approach to similarity, or that intermixture of the races would, 
as has been pointed out by more than one eminent writer, only result, gradually but 
surely, in the extinction of the white race in favour of a debased community of quad- 
roons. Itis nothing more than a plain truth which can be denied by none, no matter 
how full of sympathy, philanthropy or humanitarianism they may be, that in a country 
like South Africa, between Indians or Chinese on the one hand, and Europeans on the 
other, the odds are overwhelmingly in favour of the former. 

It would be worse than no argument to suggest that, while admitting Indians or Ms 
Chinese to Southern Africa, Europeans can be expected to adapt themselves to 
conditions of life common to Oriental races. Such a proposition is as impossible 
as it is repellent. 

This brings one to consider the actual manner of lite of Indians in the less 
favoured but populous quarters of towns and cities. They can live at a minimum ae 
cost both as regards food and clothing. They have no desire for more than a minimum ue} 
profit for their goods. Requirements of house accommodation are of the smallest, 
and expenses in what may be termed ordinary relaxation and amusement (without SH 
which no European can exist), are practically ni. In a word, given equal conditions iE 
of life, of law, and liberty, the European is not “ in it ” in competition with the Indian. 

There can be no wish to decry the wonderful resourcefulness of these people ; AP 
their capacity for making the most out of very little is wonderful; their patience 
and adaptability in overcoming everything in the nature of a drawback are extra- 
ordinary ; their submission to the inevitable is, as one might expect, quite Oriental. 

Every Indian lives for himself, his family, and his caste; these, with his business, 
constitute the limits of his intellectual horizon. 

Not so many years ago the people in the northern colony of Natal suddenly awoke 
to the fact that their supposed thoroughly English population comprised a fairly 
large settlement of Indians. Land which had formerly been regarded as useless, 
rocky hillsides which had suggested the very reverse of fertility, were found to be thickly 
cultivated with such things as sugar canes, pines, and other sub-tropical productions. _ 
That was really the first occasion on which public attention was called to the influx 
of Indians in South Africa. When the proposal was made for their limitation or — 
removal, the Natalians found, to their surprise, that a large proportion of these people 
were frecholders, having bought their titles. ae 

Anyone who has visited the sugar factories of Natal cannot fail to have learned, _ 
almost with dismay, the cheapness of indentured Indian labour, and—from a Europe 
point of view—the impossible conditions upon which, under indenture, they s 
their period of engagement. As owners of retail shops the Indians have everything 


ae 


their favour. This is not only on account of the adaptability above described, bu t als 
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One would think it to be beyond dispute that, in competition with the Indian, the 
European is simply out of the running, and the same applies very largely to the Chinese, 
although the great difference between the two races should not be forgotten. If 
those who favour free migration of Oriental races to countries in which small 
populations of Europeans are endeavouring year by year to establish themselves 
and the white race in a position of unassailable influence and strength, would 
regard the question from a practical point of view, their sympathies might be 
expected to veer round in favour of their European brethren. 

But in Africa, south of the line, the European community is faced with an indigenous 
population;which, one distinguished writer has suggested, numbers possibly one hundred 
millions. One would think that in such circumstances the European had enough 
hay on his fork already. The concluding suggestion in this matter seems to be, that 
in fairness, not only to themselves but also to the native races over which they exercise 
lordship, and, with a view to elevating them to the best possible advantage, 
the Europeans can hardly be blamed for resisting any further influence from outside, 
which must inevitably tend to the degradation, in the truest sense of the term, of that 
which is found in South Africa, the superb Bantu race. 

The Europeans in South Africa are confronted with a race problem such 
as has never yet fallen to the lot of Europeans, desiring to maintain their promi- 
nence in a new land, to deal with. The solution of this problem calls for the 
exercise of statesmanship of a high order. The question is a pressing one 
which cannot be ignored, and it is one that requires much delicate tact and 
wise discretion on the part of those who essay to deal with it. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 
In view of the increasing commercial] importance of Central America and northern 
South America, due to the approaching opening of the Panama Canal, the “ Reports 
to the Board of Trade on the conditions and prospects of British Trade in Central 
America, Colombia and Venezuela,” by Mr. G. T. Milne, Special Commissioner of the 
Advisory Committee to the Board of Trade on Commercial Intelligence, are of great 
interest. 

The local population of the eight Republics may be estimated at, approximately, 
twelve millions—five in Central America and seven millions in Colombia and Venezuela, 
The following table shows for each Republic the average value of exports and imports 
during the last five years for which statistics are available, in each case together with 
shares of the three chief competing countries—the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Germany—in the import trade. In the case of Colombia, owing to the 
absence of complete statistics, the value of the exports is not stated, and the value 
of the imports is an estimate. 

Thus the local import trade of the eight Republics may be estimated (on the 


we average of recent years) at about £12,000,000 per annum and of this the share taken 
; by the United Kingdom has been rather more than one quarter. In Central America 
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the United Kingdom’s proportion of the import trade of the several Republics ranged 
from 114 per cent. in Honduras to 32°6 per cent. in Salvador; the United States’ 
share ranged from 34 per cent. in Salvador to 67°8 per cent. in Honduras; whilst for 


| Imports from 
REPUBLIC Exports Imports y Unit Fi United Fe 
| Kingdom States Germany 
Central America : £ £ £ £ £ 
Guatemala : 5 1,700,000 | 1,000,000 217,000 405,000 235,000 
Salvador . : - | 1,300,000 800,000 260,800 272,000 85,600 
Honduras . > > 450,000 550,000 62,700 372,900 48,400 
Nicaragua c 9 790,000 600,000 145,200 310,800 68,400 
Costa Rica 5 > 1,750,000 1,450,000 288,530 696,000 207,350 
Panama so  .  s 325,000 | 1,850,000 384,800 | 1,021,200 194,250 
Total 5 . | 6,315,000 6,250,000 1,359,050 | 3,077,900 839,000 
Percentage of Total Imports| 21:7 49°2 i 13°4 
Colombia 5 Beale Come 3,000,000 | 990,000 | $40,000 | 450,000 
Venezuela ; 5 : 3,750,000 2,500,000 793,000 670,000 | 505,000 
Ta | See ae 5,500,000 | 1,783,000 | 1,510,000 | — 955,000 
Percentage of Total Imports} 32°4 | 27°5 | 17-4 


Germany the range was from 8°8 per cent. in Honduras to 23:5 per cent. in Guatemala. 
In Venezuela and Colombia respectively the proportions were: United Kingdom 31°7 
per cent. and 33 per cent. ; the United States 26°8 per cent. and 28 per cent. ; Germany 
20:2 per cent. and 15 per cent. 

In considering these figures, however; it is important to remember that a consider- 
able part of the imports into these Republics from the United States consists of com- 
modities such as flour and petroleum, in respect of which there is no competition from 
the United Kingdom. If we take only the imports of manufactured goods the following 
result is obtained :— 


Imports of Manufactured Goods from 


REPUBLIC ee z 

ESA Unita Grin 

Central America : £ | £ | $ 
Guatemala . S a 5 195,000 205,000 215,000 
Salvador . 5 é i 235,000 190,000 80,000 
Honduras . 5 6 55,000 235,000 40,000 
Nicaragua . 5 z > 130,000 180,000 60,000 
Costa Rica. > : 5 230,000 385,000 155,000 
Panama . h 3 5 305,000 520,000 95,000 
Total . ? 6 3 1,150,000 1,715,000 645,000 
Colombia . 5 : F 5 940,000 600,000 | 360,000 
Venezuela > 9 k : 770,000 365,000 395,000 
Teil g 4g el ATTN) 965,000 | 755,000 
Total (8 Republics) ; 2,860,000 | 2,680,000 | 1,400,000 


Jt will be noticed that in Central America in particular the most serious competition — 
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which British trade has to encounter is that of the United States. On this point, 
says Mr. Milne, a certain amount of misconception seems to prevail in this country. 
While; of course, British manufactures meet with competition from those of German 
origin (especially in such lines as hardware and stationery), it is far less important 
than that from the United States. The relatively high percentage of German trade 
with Guatemala is largely due to the heavy investments of German capital with 
coffee estates of that country. 

The trade of the United States, says the Report, owes not a little of its predominance 
to geographical proximity of which those engaged in it are taking advantage more 
fully every year, by providing improved shipping facilities ensuring the rapid filling 
of orders at lower freights than those charged by European steamship lines. The 
bulk of the export trade of the United States to Central America is from the port of 
New York, but that from New Orleans is increasing; on the Pacific the shipments 
from San Francisco are mainly confined to such lines as flour, paraffin oil, and heavy 

machinery. American exporters are showing great activity in studying the Central PBs 
American market; there are more travellers representing American firms to be met 
with than those from E Europe, in almost every line of business. The ground is prepared 
by the issue of circulars and priced catalogues in Spanish, accompanied where possible í 
by samples; this is followed up by a traveller. These efforts to secure trade are HF 
seconded by the Press of the United States to an extent which is little appreciated 
here, while the Chambers of Commerce ihroughout the country also help in the work j 
of diffusing information. The United States Government shows its interest by 
missions in charge of special agents of the Department of Commerce and Labour and — 
by its direct association with the work of the Pan-American Union—a body supported 
by the United States and all Latin American Goyernments—which exists for the 
4 purpose, amorg other things, of extending American commerce throughout Central 
) and South America. 

In Colombia and Venezuela, the United Kingdom has the leading share of the 
import trade. With regard to the United States the proximity factor is not so 
pronounced and shipping facilities are not so great as those from Europe. Moreover, 
while the railways in Central America are mainly under American control, those 
in Colombia and Venezuela are mostly in British hands. Mr. Milne here remarks 
that the relation between investment and trade is in all those countries of great 
importance. So far as could be ascertained investments of British capital in the 
eight Republics total £30,000,000 of which half is in Colombia and Venezuela. 
As usual in such reports it is said that “ dumping ” methods are employe 
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in the home market. 

The extent to which the opening of the Panama Canal to traffic will modify 
_ conditions as regards freight rates to the Pacific Coast of cantal Ame: Co 
= | CANO, , says Mr. Milne be well determined until the question e 
Ei for United States coastwise Trou is firmly settled ae 
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that trade with countries in the vicinity of the Canal will increase considerably after 
it is opened for traffic. The influence of the United States administration in the 
Canal zone should, says the Report, make for more stable political conditions in the 
neighbouring States. 

British exporters, says Mr. Milne, would do well to follow closely trade developments, 
both at Colon and Panama City; in certain contingencies either or both of these 
ports, or possibly the new port of Balboa at the Pacific entrance to the Canal may 
become important distributing centres. Mr. Milne suggests that possibly an increased 
sale for British goods might be effected by the establishment of a sample room. 

Trade prospects in Central America may be summarised by saying that British 
trade can only retain its present position in the markets there as the result of constant 
vigilance and sustained effort, in view of the tendency of the six States to become 
increasingly dependent cemmercially upon the United States. In Venezuela and 
Colombia the expansion of British trade, which at present holds first place, will be 
to a considerable extent, says Mr. Milne, conditional upon the maintenance of British 
supremacy in shipping facilities and the utilisation of sound opportunities for invest- 
ments serving to promote the economic development of the Republics. The main 
purpose of the series of Reports just issued is to endeavour to awaken in British 
merchants and manufacturers such an interest in the countries dealt with as shall 
result not merely in the retention of our share in their existing trade but in its actual 
enlargement. 

In this connection an important issue arising out of the opening of the canal is 
the influence it may exert on inter-trading between the Dominions and the Colonies, 
and indirectly on the trade of the United Kingdom with other portions of the Empire, 
The paper on “ Some of the Economic Effects of the Panama Canal,” read by Professor 
Kirkaldy before the Economic section of the British Association, raised several 
Poinis of vital interest which should be interpreted in the light of recent reports of 

H.M. Trade Commissioners for the Dominions. In Australasia and South Africa 
American competition is becoming increasingly alert, and the imports of manu- 
factured goods from the United States are steadily growing. After the opening of 
the canal, as Professor Kirkaldy pointed out, all New Zealand ports and all Australian 
ports east of Adelaide will be nearer to New York via Panama than to London via 
Suez. Calculating freights at the rate of 2s. per ton per thousand miles, “ the distance 
saved will give an advantage to American manufacturers of from 2s. to 7s. 6d. per ton 
on all goods supplied to ports between Melbourne and Wellington, N.Z.” All Japanese 
ports will similarly be more easily accessible from the United States than from 
England. On the other hand, all Asiatic ports west of Japan will still be nearer to 
London. 

By the increase of commercial facilities throughout the regions in close proximity 
to the canal Professor Kirkaldy thought “the West India Islands would enter upon 
a new period of prosperity, especially when the internal-combustion engine took 

- the place of steam, and oil replaced coal. English business and fiscal methods would 
have a great effect on making the West Indies important to shipping, and thus assist 
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the development of local industries, especially the export of raw materials.” Equally 
re-assuring was his forecast that all-round-the-world services would be organised ; 
and in this respect Great Britain is in “a better position than any other country.” 
The home market for wool, according to the reader of the paper, does not seem likely 
to be greatly affected, in spite of suggestions that America hoped to open up a new 
wool market, in opposition to that now concentrated in London. 

For the purpose of increasing all-British trade with the Central American Republics, 
whose development must be greatly accelerated by immigrants from Europe, the 
question of fuel stations is of especial importance. According to Professor Kirkaldy, 
America is contemplating a scheme whereby good coal can be supplied at either end 
of the canal at rates considerably lower than English coal is now supplied on the 
Suez route. “To maintain the Suez route in its integrity the supply of cheaper 
coal is a necessity. When oil replaces coal the British resources will be ample to 
maintain our commercial position, but this must not in the meantime be placed in 
jeopardy or disaster may ensue.” 
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IRRIGATION IN AUSTRALIA: SOUND PROGRESS. fèi 
By HARRY S. GULLETT. mY 
IRRIGATION has now been long enough practised in Australia to admit of some survey us A 
of the results achieved. On the whole these results are satisfactory, and they give 
promise of a rapid and almost indefinite expansion of the irrigated areas. 
When irrigation was commenced by the State of Victoria nearly thirty years ay 
ago it encountered two great obstacles—one financial, and the other connected with 4 
arkets. The Victorian Government had expended large sums of money in national — a 
works to make water available for districts in which farming was profitably carried 
on by means of the natural rainfall. The Government believed that these “dry 
farmers ” would immediately recognise the great possibilities of irrigation and 
commence at once to apply water to their soil. This hope was disappointed. 
Unfortunately for the scheme, the farmers were charged only for the water they 
used, and, as they knew little or nothing about irrigation, the majority of them be- 
lieved they were practising economy in having nothing to do with irrigated agriculture. 
And those who did use the water were scarcely more satisfactory from the Government 
point of view. Most of them were orchardists who, in planting their fruit trees, based 
their estimate of profits upon the prices obtained for fruit in the pre-irrigation days 
when the orchard supplies were very limited. The immediate result of the wide 


increased quantity of fruit. Markets were glutted and low prices obtained. In 
days the export of apples and other fresh fruit from Australia to Great Britain, 
Continent, and North America had not been established. Orchardists knew ver 
about fruit drying and canning or preserving. The outlook for irrigation — 
indifferent. Between 1895 and 1905 the average size of the farms on ‘ictori 


irrigated area actually increased. 
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Happily a much brighter story can be told of the position to-day. Faced with 
heavy financial losses and the failure of the scheme, the Victorian Government wisely 
decided to look abroad for the experience and capacity which had hitherto been 
lacking in the administration of the irrigated land. In a lucky moment Mr. Elwood 
Mead, a distinguished American irrigation engineer, who was at the head of the Irriga- 
tion Branch of the United States Department of Agriculture, was persuaded to go over 
to Victoria and take charge. In view of the decided change which has taken place 
in the markets for all irrigated produce, it would not be correct to say that Mr. Mead 
has been altogether responsible for the sudden turn in the fortunes of Victorian 
irrigation. It can safely be said, however, that to him is due the credit of solving 
the financial difficulties of irrigation in Australia, and of filling the Australian people 
with new hope as to the possibilities of turning their river waters on to the fertile 
soil instead of allowing them to waste into the sea, After his first trip across the wide 
irrigable plains of northern Victoria and some investigation into the water supply 
available, Mr. Mead, who is regarded as one of the first living authorities upon the 
economics and engineering of irrigation, declared emphatically that the locality had 
no superior and few rivals as a theatre for irrigated agriculture. 

Reforms began at once. The Government, moved by Mr. Mead, decided to tax 
all people whose lands were irrigable, whether they used the water or not. This 
aroused the greatest hostility, and doubtless in cases it entailed hardship. But it 

immediately solved the problem which had baffled successive Governments for 
twenty years. Landowners had to take one of three courses: (1) They could suffer 
a heavy tax and continue to neglect the use of the water ; (2) they could use the water 
and so increase the production of their land, thus lessening the burden of the tax; or 
(8) they could sell their land to expert irrigationists to whom the tax would be no 
burden at all. The majority of them took the third course. It was practically 
impossible for a man owning from 300 to 1,000 acres to engage in irrigation practices 
over the whole area. Irrigation means intense cultivation. Sixty acres will give 
employment to a farmer and a number of skilled assistants. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment, in order to minimise hardship, as well as to ensure that the new scheme laid 
down by Mr. Mead was given a proper chance, decided to buy at a fair valuation all 
the irrigable land which came into the market. Thus the dissatisfied farmers found 
that the simplest course for them was to sell out. The Government is a generous 
purchaser. Of the many thousands of acres bought by the State during the last 
two or three years it might be said that the price paid has always been from £1 to 30s. 
in excess of what would have been paid under ordinary circumstances. Except for 
this, however, the Government has been careful to see that it paid only a ‘dry’ 
price for the land. 

The Government policy during the last five years has been to sub-divide these 
repurchased estates into holdings from of about 20 to 80 acres, and to offer them to 
local settlers, or to farmers from Great Britain and America. The price charged for 
the land by the Government ranges from £9 to £20. In an endeavour to stop the 
aggregation of large estates, it has been decided that no purchaser from the Government 
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shall hold land which at the time of purchase exceeds a value of £2,500. The terms 
upon which these farms are sold are extraordinarily easy. Three per cent. upon the 
total capital value gives the buyer possession, and 6 per cent. per annum paid over 
a term of 31} years clears off both interest and capital, and gives the freehold to the 
purchaser. This 6 per cent. is divided into 4%} per cent. interest, and 14 per cent. 
sinking fund. Purchasers, however, have the right to clear off the balance owing at 
any time. The Government also undertakes to advance the bulk of the money 
required for the construction of the settler’s house and the making of improvements. 
How far the State will go in this matter is indicated by the fact that if a total sum of 
£1,350 is vested in land, house and improvements, the Government will advance 
£1,143, leaving the settler to find only £207. It might be thought that this is somewhat 
hazardous finance for the State. So far, however, it has been found to be satisfactory. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that the settler is obliged to carry out certain improve- 
ments from year to year, so that should he default at any time he leaves his farm 
considerably more valuable than he found it. To make a sound start upon irrigated 
areas an experienced farmer should have not less than £300, and an inexperienced 
man not less than £400. 

Before attempting to describe the practices and life of the irrigationists, we might 
turn to what has been done in New South Wales. Broadly speaking, it may be said 
that the soil, water, and climatic conditions of the two States are similar. New South 
Wales was fortunate, however, when big irrigation works were decided upon a few years 
ago, in having the benefit of Victoria’s experience. The State contains a number 
of extended areas in widely scattered districts, which are destined to become great, 
prosperous irrigation settlements. A start was made in the Murrumbidgee Valley 
in the Riverina district, where the irrigation conditions approach to the ideal. The 
engineering achievement which resulted in the construction of the Burrinjuck Dam, 
the head works of the project, is one of the foremost ofits kind in irrigation enterprises. 
Sufficient water can be stored at Burrinjuck for the service of about one million acres. 
Already 250,000 acres have been made irrigable. For some months past new settlers 
have been making their homes upon these farms. 

In South Australia, where irrigation began many years ago at the Renmark settle- 
ment upon the River Murray, big new works are now in course of construction, and — 
at an early date wide areas will be made available for farmers. Western Australia — 
is giving active consideration to a similar project, and Queensland is also moving. 
It is clear, therefore, that Australia as a whole is wide awake to the possibilities of — 
irrigation, and one is safe in saying that, provided the results continue to be sati 
factory, there will be a rapid multiplication in the number of the schemes and a qui ; 
spread of the irrigated areas. Es 

It would indeed be remarkable if irrigation were not a success in the Co 
wealth. None of the necessary conditions for cheap and heavy production are 
There is rich land in abundance. No country in the world perhaps contains so m 
soil lending itself easily to the artificial application of water. And t the w 
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which traverse the wide, rich, irrigable plains are, with one or two exceptions, of an 
insignificant kind. We have in Australia no Mississippi and no Amazon. But 
territory traversed by a Mississippi or an Amazon is seldom in need of irrigation. 
We haye great domains of fertile soils in Australia crossed by streams which pass 
down quite as much water as the most famous irrigation streams of Western America. 
Indeed, nothing so astonishes the stranger to America’s irrigation States as the in- 
significance of the rivers. When we are able, by the adoption of a proper system of 
dams and reservoirs, to conserve the enormous bodies of water which pass down our 
inland rivers in flood seasons, there will be no lack of moisture for all the irrigable 
land for which there will be settlers for a very long time ahead. 

But the most striking asset of irrigated Australia is neither the great expanse of 
valuable soil nor the immeasurable supply of river water—it is the length of the 
growing season. On the irrigation settlements in northern Victoria and along the 
Murrumbidgee Valley, there are, provided you have water, 365 growing days in the 
year. “Dry farmers” in those localities sow their wheat in the autumn, and, given 
rain, it grows steadily through June and July, when the Australian winter is at its 
depth. This point is of the greatest importance to the irrigationist. It means many 
harvests in the course of a year. Already it is common for the farmers in the irrigation 
settlements to reap from four to six crops of lucerne in the course of twelve months. 
The mowing machine is scarcely ever at rest. A crop of lucerne will average from 
1 ton to 25 cwt. to the acre, say 5 tonsa year to be on the safe side. The current 
price of lucerne in Sydney is £4 per ton or £20 to the acre. It is not uncommon for 
this product to fetch as much as £6 per ton, and in the last twelve years it has twice 
been to £8. One would be safe in giving its average value on the farm at £3 5s. Nor 
is it likely to go cheaper, even if the area sown is greatly increased. Lucerne hay in 
a great live-stock country like Australia is like butter in England. As the price is 
slightly reduced the consumption is enormously increased, so that it is practically 
impossible for the rate to fall below a figure which is highly profitable to growers. 

The lucerne-growing possibilities of these irrigation settlements are worth special 

consideration because they give a fair indication of what can be done in other directions. 
Soil that will grow five or six crops of lucerne will produce other fodder on a similar 
scale. This makes dairying and lamb fattening two sound industries. A man with, 
say, a 60-acre block can have 20 acres under lucerne, 20 under orchard, 15 for fodder 
crops for his cows, and 5 acres for his homestead and general purposes. 

On this basis he couJd without difficulty maintain fifteen cows, and the average 
profit from these would not be less than £12 a head. There should be some return 
from lucerne in the first year, and the crop will be in full bearing in the second year. 
Once sown, lucerne will go on yielding for seven or eight years, or longer, despite the 
frequent cutting. But profits from the dairy commence even earlier. It is common 
for new settlers to start milking their herd within six weeks of taking possession of 
the holding. This means an assured income from the very beginning. On dairying 
and lucerne-growing alone, two very simple branches of farming, a comfortable living 
is assured. , Profits from an orchard are not so easy to assess. They frequently range 
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as high as from £75 to £100 per acre. We should probably be on safe ground in putting 
them at £20, so that our 20-acre orchard on a 60-acre farm would give £400 a year in 
say, five or six years. These figures seem almost too good to be true. They mean 
an income of something like £1,000 a year from a little 60-acre holding, which can be 
easily taken up with a capital of £400 or £500. But they will stand investigation. 
Trrigationists who put the bulk of their holdings into fruit trees will probably earn 
more than £1,000 a year. 

There might be some uneasiness about markets. Obviously it would not be diffi- 
cult to overtake the consuming possibilities of Australia’s present population of less 
than five millions. Australian farmers, however, as already pointed out, are now 
quite independent of the local population. The annual export of butter, the bulk 
of which comes to London, is between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000 ; of frozen meat 
about £4,000,000, and of fruit about £330,000. This export trade can be indefinitely 
expanded without threatening the markets of Europe. And Australian butter is now 
sent all the way to London for about 3d. per lb. ; fresh meat for zd. per lb., and apples 
for less than 1d. per lb. To send butter 150 E over the Goven Australian 
railways costs 1d. per 1b., and other freights are in proportion. The Australian farmer 
is actually able to land his butter in Tooley Street, his fruit in Covent Garden, or his 
fresh beef and mutton at Smithfield, quite as cheaply as the farmers of Scotland, Ire- 
land or Denmark. Deep-sea carriage in great ocean liners is a cheap means of trans- 
port. The expense of carrying produce many thousands of miles, as against carrying 
it shorter distances in Europe, is more than set off by the fact that the long voyages 
mean the employment of enormous steamers and bulk handling, as compared with 
handling in small parcels. 

Nor is irrigated farming merely attractive from a money-making point of view. 
Of all classes of rural occupation it gives the greatest pleasure to the man who likes 
to lead a social life, and earn his money among decent surroundings. At the outset 
a farm either in northern Victoria or the Murrumbidgee Valley is not attractive. 
In nearly every instance the new farm is a block of wholly or partially cleared country 
which has for many years been in farming or grazing occupation. It will be slightly 
undulating or even quite flat. Without the little channel of clear river water running 
along one of its boundaries, or even perhaps cutting it in halves, it would present 
anything but a pleasant prospect, either as a residence or as a place on which to make 
an income. But clear river water applied to fertile soils under a hot sun is a miracle 
worker. The State both in New South Wales and Victoria will lend each settler up 
to a few hundred pounds against the money he proposes to spend on his house, fencing, 
and other improvements. A few pounds are well spent on a windmill and an elevated 
tank, which will lay on water for use upon garden and lawn, into the kitchen and bath- 
room. The settler’s house is easily made as convenient as a house within the radius . 
of London’s water supply. A garden of flowers and shrubs will rise and flourish i in 
the same wonderful manner as the crop of lucerne. Only those who have hed ex- 
perience of irrigation in hot countries appreciate how beautiful a settler’s he 
be made in the course of two or three seasons. Pasadena and other famous 
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of millionaires in Southern California are the result of conditions which abound in 
irrigated Australia. With a little public spirit, our irrigation settlers can make their 
districts equally attractive for the tourist and the seeker after health. 

Then to an extraordinary extent the irrigated farm is self-contained. The settler 
and his wife have their own supply of milk, butter and cream. The orchard will yield 
practically every class of fruit from citrus to berries. A few vines will give an abund- 
ance of grapes. Bottling, drying, jam and wine-making come easy with a little practice. 
A few pigs will supply prime bacon and ham; the egg-laying records of the world are 
held by Australian hens. Not uncommonly two or three adjoining settlers together 
will arrange to kill their own mutton. 

Small holdings mean many neighbours. The irrigationist is in no sense a pioneer 
in the bush. He escapes the loneliness and roughness which go with the first conquest 
of virgin soil. The irrigation settlements are well served by railways, and every 
few miles along the track you find progressive townships containing good general 
stores, churches of various denominations, public libraries, places of amusement, clubs 
for the promotion of sports and athletics, and all else that marks an Anglo-Saxon 
township of the better class all the world over. State schools are scattered all through 
farming districts, and children will seldom have to walk more than a couple of miles 
to their teacher. 

One could multiply the attractions of the irrigated farm, but perhaps enough has 
been written here to show that irrigation in Australia has a very bright future. 


THE CONTROL OF CIVIC FINANCE. 


THE intimate relationship which exists between national and local finance has been 
strikingly illustrated by the recent experience of Canada. Money stringency has 
been more or less keenly felt during the past year in all the progressive countries 
of the world, but an exceptional combination of circumstances—arising from a 
lengthened period of European unrest, the uncertainty of outlook in the trade relations 
of the United States, and much unhealthy speculation in real estate in the Dominion 
itself—has had a distinctly hampering, though probably only temporary, effect on 
the development of Canada. The investing public, which has been affected by 
financial conditions both inside the Dominion and at home, has not lately supported 
with such readiness as has formerly been displayed the flotations of Canadian municipal 
loans. 

A series of articles in the Times, and numerous contributions and opinions appearing 
lately in the press of the Dominion, have reflected from various points of view a 


_. certain amount of uneasiness with regard to the future. The situation is ascribed to 


different causes. The enormous railway enterprise which has been at once the cause 


and effect of Canadian prosperity, the rapid growth of industrialism in the Western 
_ provinces, and the inflation of town site values have all received attention and comment: 


‘In addition, the heavy expenditure of the municipalities and their methods of appeal 


to the investing public of the Mother Country have provoked considerable discussion 
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and some adverse criticism. Though the present situation need not occasion any i 
alarm, it may be advisable to take stock and see whether any improvement is possible 
in the methods of flotation of Canadian loans, and in the procedure by which they 
are sanctioned and guaranteed, which might help to prevent the experience of the 
past year from being repeated in the future. 

Canadian local finance has been affected to an unusual degree by the element of 
uncertainty—uncertainty on the part of the city authorities in estimating a develop- 
ment which may come with a rush and yet must be anticipated, uncertainty on the 
part of the British investor as to the reliability of the promises made and the securities 
forthcoming. The responsibilities of the municipal bodies have been in many cases ia 
thrust upon them by the pressure of an unusually high tide of immigration; and $ 
they have been bound in the interests of public health, and for the satisfaction of { 
social and industrial needs, to undertake programmes of public works of all kinds 
(providing cheap transit, electric light and power service, water supply, and educational KV | 
facilities), each of which has called for the advance of sums which, in the aggregate, 
appear enormous. Reliable statistics which have been compiled recently show ve 
that during the past three years, by subscriptions to publicly-advertised issues alone, j 
Canada has attracted nearly £120,000,000 of British capital—an amount which is i 
more than twice as much as went to Argentina or the United States, and considerably ie 
more than three times the amount raised at home to meet the needs of Australia. | 
The proportion of this total which has gone to swell local debts has been the necessary t 
corollary of the phenomenal expansion in the urban areas which hold nearly one half 
of Canada’s population. From 1901-1911 the population of England increased by if 
11 per cent., that of the Dominion by 32 per cent. Saskatchewan and Alberta have } 
more than quadrupled in population during the past ten years; British Columbia | 
and Manitoba more than doubled; even the older provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
show an increase nearly twice as great as that of England. And certain cities have 
increased by proportions which, judged by English standards, are difficult to realise : 
Regina by 1243 per cent., Moose Jaw 787 per cent., Edmonton 848 per cent., 
Winnipeg 221 per cent., Montreal 75 per cent., and so on through the whole list. 
Even the largest towns of the Dominion show rates of progress far in advance of 
the towns at home of corresponding size and character. 

This rapid rise in city population, and the springing up of new towns and villages, 
has compelled the responsible authorities to make provision for the requirements 
| of an extremely uncertain future. The practical difficulty is to estimate the rate 
of prospective development, and on the one hand to avoid shortsighted economy, 
on the other to avoid enterprises which may turn out to be “ white elephants.” 
And it must not be overlooked that to attract immigrants, so necessary for general 
development, towns and cities have felt the necessity of adding to their amenities, 
and of holding out the bait of good prospects for industries and inhabitants al 
The temptation to resort to loans and extraordinary revenue to meet ¢ 
necessities is always strong in local elective bodies ; and the power of issuin 
their own initiative and the vast numbers of large and small investor: 
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profitable field have made all the conditions favourable to a continuous and rapid 
accumulation of local liabilities. English councils of all kinds at home are not above 
reproach in this matter, as may be realised from the fact that the total debt of local 
authorities has increased from £84,000,000 in 1873 to its present total of considerably 
over £500,000,000. Much of this has, however, been incurred (as in the parallel 
case of Canada) for reproductive concerns which are a valuable asset, and in the long 
run will more than pay for the initial outlay. 

The experience of Canada is but an aggravated and concentrated form of a problem 
which most of the countries of Western Europe have had to face during the past 
century. As population thickened, and the necessities of an industrial democracy 
grew more insistent and complex, largely enhanced local expenditure became inevitable. 
But, in the interests of general financial security and of later generations of taxpayers, 
attempts have everywhere, by varying means, been made to control local debts and 
keep down rash borrowing. At the same time, since the central authority has been 
bound to recognise that local efficiency must be secured and local needs met, provision 
has always and increasingly been made to enable local bodies to borrow necessary 
funds as cheaply as possible. 

To the larger and more important local bodies, powers of issuing stock have been 
granted ; to others, loans are advanced by credit institutions under State sanction 
and with State provision of facilities; sometimes the Government itself makes 
advances from the Central Exchequer, or from a subordinate financial institution 
or body which rests on a State guarantee. The Corporation Stocks of the various 
authorities in the United Kingdom are an example of the first mode. The Central- 
bodenkredit in Prussia, the Crédit Foncier in France, and the Crédit Communal of 
Belgium are institutions of the second type. An English illustration of the third 
method is provided by the Public Works Loan Commission. In every case, and 
by each method, control is more or less retained by the central authority which, 

in the interests of general safety, exercises its powers by legislative or administrative 
means. The real need being made out, and the scheme being approved by the.rate- 
payers and the Government department interested, financial opportunities are then 
aftorded to meet the difficulty. 

It is on these points that much discussion has arisen on both sides of the water 
in view of the situation in the Dominion. It is asserted that while the methods of 
local government in Canada are admirably suited for safeguarding the rights of the 
ratepayers and securing local control of municipal expenditure, they are not such 
as may secure the most advantageous terms when recourse must be had to borrowing 
incaid of local revenues for purposes of permanent improvements. The councils may 
not, as a rule, incur debts amounting to more than 20 per cent. of the assessment 
values of the city or town. Even within that limit, present arrangements of procedure 
are not considered satisfactory. The councils are handicapped unduly in providing 
for future needs of a more or less speculative nature by the changing personnel of ( 
their members, (who are elected for two years only) and by the legal routine which __ 
insists on repeated appeals to the general body of ratepayers. Frequent plebiscites 
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and, in certain towns, the necessity of obtaining the approval of the Public Health 
Commissioners involve much uncertainty and possible delay. As the councils are 
all elected in January, and the procedure is much the same everywhere, proposals 
involving appeals for financial support are all ready to be launched in the late spring 
of each year. 

This rigidity of procedure tends to flood the money market with flotation schemes 
at much the same time, and the municipalities which are all keen on making the best 
bargain for themselves, in the bulk lose by making bids for British support under 
conditions which are often ill-timed. The larger cities have, as a consequence, to 
close with less advantageous offers, and the smaller areas are crowded out. Proposals 
have accordingly been made that the Councils should have a freer hand in dealing 
with their most important projects, so that they might take advantage of temporary 
fluctuations in the market. A further suggestion has been made that stock should be 
issued for specific objects (e.g. water works, and electric supply) independently, and 
not in the form of debentures. 

On the other hand it is desirable to introduce a more effective guarantee that 
the sums required are for profitable enterprises, undertaken with reasonable general 
security, and not because of particular inducements which occasionally appeal to 
councillors in their private capacity, or from a reckless desire to out-do a neighbouring 
town. At home the Public Works Loan Commissioners, the Local Government 
Board, and other Government Departments effectually check rash borrowing for 
unsound projects. Similarly, in Canada, the public sense of security has been 
strengthened by such impartial bodies as the Public Utility Commissioners of Manitoba 
and Quebec. Further developments in the same direction are now being publicly 
canvassed on the following lines. 

Independent boards should be appomted, whose sanction and approval for the 
whole or part of any proposed loan should be necessary. They should be free from 
political control, and should base their judgments on the real needs of the towns 
and their capacity to meet the burden. Increases in assessments, and debts already 
contracted would form the basis of the board’s inquiry. The ratepayers would be 
glad of a generally accepted guarantee of the soundness of any proposal, and in 
necessary cases the faith of the hesitating British investor would be strengthened. 

Continuity of policy might be further effected by the handing over more generally 
of projects of any magnitude to the care of experienced and competent officials, who 
might devote their whole time to the work, as in the towns of Germany and in many 
American cities. 

To relieve the smaller areas of the unfair disadvantage under which they at present 
suffer, the Government should foster the consolidation of municipal loans. Proposals 
made by any town for inclusion in a consolidated loan would provide some opportunity 
of examination and supervision of town accounts, and the smaller towns would reap 
the benefit of better terms obtained in the market. The combined proposals made 
under these conditions would almost bear the imprint of a Government guarantee. 

It is claimed for these suggestions that their adoption would bestow a triple benefit. 
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Changes of this character would be of distinct advantage to the municipal authorities 
and relieve them of much financial anxiety ; they would prove an effective guarantee 
to the ratepayers of the municipal areas that not only were the improvements really 
needed, but that the money would be properly spent, and that the town’s resources 
were not being dissipated or neglected; moreover they would afford security to 
the British investor, and lead to an even greater support being accorded to industrial 
enterprises which are everywhere being promoted in Western Canada, and which 


must for some time to come rely to a very great extent on British capital. 
J. Watson Grice. 


ROUND THE EMPIRE: MONTHLY NOTES. 
UNITED Kineapom, 


The 1915 Exhibition iñ London.—The fact that two great Exhibitions—in San 
Francisco and London—are to be held in the same year, is looked upon in some 
quarters as an unfortunate coincidence. The suggestion has been made that the 
‘American Exhibition was the first in the field, but this is not the case, for the meeting 
at which the British undertaking was originated was held as long ago as 1910 at 
the Royal Colonial Institute, when the year 1915 was chosen mainly on account of 
its being the year for the next quadrennial meeting of the Imperial Conference to 
take place in London. In priority of conception therefore, the Imperial [Exhibition 
has the first claim to favourable consideration, and it is to be hoped that the Dominions 
will unite in giving their cordial support to an enterprise which should prove beneficial 
to all concerned. Every endeavour will be made to arouse enthusiasm among manu- 
facturers in this country, and delegates will shortly be dispatched to various parts 
of the Empire to interest the Dominions in the undertaking. The Home manufacturers 
will have a chance to estimate more fully than hitherto the extent of the competition 
they have to face in the Dominions, and at the same time to show, if they can, that 
for quality and durability British goods can hold their own in any market in the 
world. 

CANADA. 


Purchase of Valuable Documents.—An Order in Council has been passed authorising 
the purchase of the Neilson and De Salsberry papers for the Canadian archives for 
the sum of $8,240. The De Salsberry collection comprises numerous patents and 
commissions issued during the period 1658 to 1851, together with papers and letters 
bearing on the war of 1812, while one of the earliest documents is a patent of nobility 
conferred by Louis XIV in 1658. The Hon. John Neilson was a Member of the 
Legislature of Lower Canada, and was in touch with many of the leading men both 
in Canada and Great Britain during the first half of the nineteenth century. His letters 
are of historical value, as they serve to throw light on many of the important topics 


of the period in which he lived. 


- Grading of Fruit.—According to the Consular Reports the Dominion Government 
have extended the Inspection and Sale Act so as to cover imported fruit. Hitherto 
it has applied only to products packed and shipped in Canada, either for consumption 
within the Dominion or for export. The new measure will ensure the importer complying 
with the same rules regarding the grading, packing, and marking of fruit as. the 
domestic producer, and will prevent any unfair competition in the market, while it 


will also serve to protect the consumer. 
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Government Grants for Quebec. —It is stated that the Dominion Government 
has made grants to the Province of Quebec amounting to $159,482 under the 
Agricultural Instruction Act. Of this sum $60,000 is to be devoted to schools of 
agriculture, $13,000 to fruit culture, $17,000 to poultry keeping, and a large proportion 
of the remainder to demonstration work in various branches. 


Live Stock in Western Canada.—In reporting on the stock-raising industry of 
the West, Dr. Rutherford, Live Stock Commissioner, complains of an exceedingly 
serious and widespread shortage of beef cattle which appears likely to continue, in 
spite of the fact that in no part of the world are conditions more favourable for 
the production of beef than in the Western Provinces, while prices for prime beef cattle 
have never been so high as they are at the present time. He attributes the change 
to the break-up of ranches, consequent upon the rapid settlement of the West and 
the increase in land values. The cultivation of the hog, which according to Dr. 
Rutherford is by far the most generally profitable of all animals, is now being neglected 
in favour of grain-growing, so that the supply of hog products necessary to meet 
the large demand has to be obtained mainly from the East and the United States. 


Building Figures. — Building expenditure is regarded as an indication of Canadian 
prosperity, and the latest returns show some substantial advances. Toronto heads 
the list with an increase of over half a million dollars in twelve months. Other 
notable figures representing the increase for the same period are: St. John, New 
Brunswick, $365,850; Brantford, $185,370; Montreal, $81,101; and Kingston, $61,840. 


Damage by Wild Horses.—The Dominion Government have been urged to take 
steps to prevent a continuation of the serious depredations being made by wild horses 
in the Peace River country. ‘This particular district has been one of the chief pioneering 
sections of Western Canada during the past few years, and from Bow River westward 
as far as Kamloops the ranches of the new settlers have been raided. ‘The wild 
horses have succeeded in killing many of the domestic horses and leading away numerous 
well-bred mares which form one of the settlers’ most valuable assets, having been 
imported at considerable cost. Contractors on the G.T.P.R. have also suffered losses 
amongst the imported animals used in construction work on the roads. According 
to an official report these wild horses are supposed to be descended from animals 
abandoned during the gold rush to the Yukon Territory in 1897-98. 


British Columbia: Advantages of the Panama Canal.—There seems to be no ` 
doubt that the opening of the Panama Canal will benefit British Columbia in more 
ways than one. Exports of lumber from the province are likely to increase considerably, 
as shippers will be able to land their cargo at Altantic coast ports for about half the 
present rates incurred on the overland railway route; and, on account of transportation 
on other than American vessels, more cheaply than the Pacific Coast States are able ~ 
to do. Lumber exporters are said to be looking forward to the completion of 
the arrangements with Australia and New Zealand as regards the preferential 
trade agreement. It is also claimed that Vancouver will become an important grain 
shipping port when the reduced water rates brought about by the opening of sthe 
Panama Canal are available. The present route via the Great Lakes is hampering 
on account of the short season during which it can be used. It is estimated that 
the greater part of the grain crops of British Columbia and Alberta and about one- — 
third of that of Saskatchewan will probably be exported in some form or other from 
Vancouver. The Panama route from Vancouver to Liverpool will, it is claimed, re 
the distance to 8,800 miles, instead of 14,000 miles by the Straits of Magellan; 


Nova Scotia ; Steel Plant. — The steel plant erected by the Dominion 
of Nova Scotia has been completed, and since January 1910 the company has 
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$4,895,908 on new collieries and equipment. There is no doubt that a large market 
exists for iron and steel and manufactures therefrom, as the present Canadian output 
in this line falls considerably short of the demand. The imports under this heading, 
exclusive of automobiles, totalled $138,648,364 for the year ending March 1913. 


Foxes in Western Canada.—lIt is reported that a new company has been started 
in Vancouver for the breeding of black foxes and other fur-bearing animals in captivity. 
This industry is so profitable and popular that, unless regulations are speedily enforced 
to guard against the wholesale capture of young foxes in the Yukon Territory, there 
is grave danger of the source of supply giving out. At present all colours and grades 
are being taken regardless of their value. Legislation is urgently needed, and it 
has been suggested that November to March should constitute the open season, while 
for the remainder of the year foxes should be immune from capture. 


Production of Minerals in British Columbia.—The value of the mineral 
production for 1912 has been estimated at $32,606,000, the highest figure recorded 
in tho history of the province. The output of copper amounts to more than a third 
.of the copper production fof the whole of Canada, the Boundary district being, as 


usual, the most prolific. 


Western Coal-fields.—It is reported that active operations are about to commence 
on the extensive coal-fields lying to the north-west of Edmonton, Alberta. A prospector 
who holds lease on seventy-one claims, has expressed his intention of having some of 
his coal on the market within twelve months. Experts are agreed that the quality of 
the coal in this district is equal to that of any bituminous coal on the continent. 


rva 


British Recruits for the Canadian Police.—The opportunity to serve for a 
period of five years in the Royal North-West Mounted Police is already attracting 
British service men to Canada, sixteen recruits, formerly members of cavalry regiments 
in England, having arrived at Montreal en route for Regina. The candidates must 
be British subjects, between the ages of 22 and 30, of thoroughly sound constitution, 
and must produce certificates of exemplary character from persons of good standing. 
To maintain the prestige of the force the standard of requirements is high, and the 
medical examination is a strict one. Besides the usual police duties covered by the 
statute book, there are others of a different nature incidental to life in a country 
of vast distances where settlements are scattered, so that the career offered promises 


to be a varied and exciting one. 


Scheme to Utilise Straw.— A citizen of Regina professes to have discovered 
a means by which the thousands of tons of straw burned to no purpose every year 
in Canada might be turned to good account in the making of briquettes. He estimates 
that within a radius of twenty miles of Regina there is material enough to make 375,000 
tons of straw briquettes annually, at a cost of about $2 a ton. Last year the city’s 
coal bill, exclusive of individual citizens, was $75,000 for some 10,000 tons. The 
Board of Trade is petitioning the Provincial Government for an appropriation to 
pay for further experiments. 

Nova Scotia: General Prosperity, — The value of the yield from the farms, 
forests, fisheries, mines, and factories of Nova Scotia has been quoted at £27,000,000 
sterling for the year 1912. The population continues to increase, and British emigrants 
are settling in considerable numbers. The growth of industries has been widespread, 
the unemployed problem does not exist, and the signs of prosperity are general. 


St. John, New Brunswick.— The Commission plan of government adopted by 
the citizens of St. John two years ago appears to have been a marked success. The 
annual report for 1912 shows a surplus of $52,000 at the end of the year, in spite 
of heavy expenditure necessitated by the rapid expansion of the city. The debt 
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amounts to five million doas, against which there is in hand a sinking fund of 
one million dollars, and more than two millions worth of unpledged assets. The 
City Council intends making an important change in the system of taxation, the 
principle of which will be the reduction in the tax on buildings as compared with 
the tax on land. 


Canadians in London. — Canadian statesmen have been strongly represented in 
London lately. Among visitors during the past few weeks have been the Hon. W. J. 
Roche, Minister of the Interior; the Hon. W. T. White, Minister of Finance; the 
Hon. Martin Burrell, Minister of Agriculture; the Hon. Sam Hughes, Minister of 
Militia and Defence; the Hon. 'T. W. Crothers, Minister of Labour; Sir Richard McBride, 
Premier of British Columbia; the Hon. A. Turgeon, Attorney-General of Saskatchewan ; 
and the Hon. A. P. McNab, Minister for Municipal Affairs of Saskatchewan. 


Canadian Immigration, — The Canadian Department of Immigration has issued 
its annual booklet entitled “Immigration Facts and Figures.” The statistics have 
already been published, but there are tables dating back sixteen years, and the work 
is valuable for reference. Since 1900 the total immigretion has been 2,500,000, of 
which 973,730 were British. From 1900 to 1913 a total of 25,000 Chinese have gone 
into Canada. This is an increase of about 1,000 per year in the last three years. 
Japanese immigration has aggregated 14,600 since 1900. Returned Canadians totalled 
222,000 in the past seventeen .ycars. 


The Duke of Connaught.—lt is expected that the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
will leave for Canada on October 17 immediately after the wedding of Prince Arthur 
and the Duchess of Fife. 


British Columbia Fruit.—The Victoria Colonist says: “ Among the industries that 
may be expected to assume large proportions on Vancouver Island is that of fruit growing 
for the British market. In the course of a couple of years shipments in cold storage 
from this port to the United Kingdom by way of the Panama Canal will be possible, 
which will mean that the orchards on this Island will be in close touch with the 
greatest market in the world, a market that cannot be oversupplied, no matter how 
many acres may be devoted to fruit production. This is a consideration of the 
first importance, and is well worth being taken into account by such persons as have 
land suitable and ready for orchards.” 


Canada at the Panama Exhibition.—It is officially announced that the Canadian 
Government has decided to have an exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exhibition at 
San Francisco next year. 


T AUSTRALIA. 


Wages and Cost of Living.—The problem of how to meet the continued rise 
in the cost of living is at present an urgent one in all the States. According to H 
recent statistics, considerable as has been the increaso in prices, the increase in wages As 
has been greater still, so that the working population of to-day is, on paper, better 
off now than in the past. Higher rents are accountable to a great extent for th yee 
increased cost of living, while the protective tariff has added to the cost of protecter 
commodities, with the exception of wheat, etc., which being produced in excess” cof Faas 
domestic needs remains unaffected. In New South Wales and Western Australia, whe re 
Labour Governments are in power, much faith is placed in State trading, whic oh ee 
although it has met with a certain measure of success, cannot prevent a rise in 
being ‘attended by a corresponding rise in prices. This is inevitable unless t 
of the worker increases, or unless employer, landlord, and gapital bes r 
forced, to tako less than in the past. f 
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Vital Statistics in South Australia—The figures for the three months ending 
June 30) last show the number of births registered to have been 3,286, which is 
higher than for the same period last year, and 565 in excess of the quarterly average. 
The increase in the population by excess of births over deaths is given as 2,120, the 
greatest number so far recorded for any June quarter. South Australia stands pre-eminent 
in the preservation of infant life. According to the latest figures available the State 
has a lower rate of infant mortality (i.e. under one year old) than any other country 


in the world. 


Military Aeroplanes.—It is expected that the Commonwealth. Military Aeroplanes 
will be making flights before the end of the year. They are at present in the store 
at Sydney awaiting the completion of the temporary shed to be erected at Altona 
Bay, where the military flying grounds are to be established. 


Protection of Timber.—The importance of safeguarding the timber supply of 
the future is fully recognised in South Australia where a large area of Crown lands 
is devoted to forests, and every encouragement given to private individuals to plant 
trees on their estates. In f&ct, anyone taking up land from the Crown has to under- 
take that five acres out of every 250 shall be reserved for the growth of timber which 
is in no case to be destroyed. The Government has also realised the value of training 
in the science of forestry, and has inaugurated the degree of B.Sc. in forestry at the 
University, in order to encourage men to become qualified to fill the high appointments 


which occasionally fall vacant. 


Compulsory Service.—The figures in connection with the enrolments under the 
Defence Act indicate an increasing readiness on the part of the young men of Australia 
to comply with the compulsory service provisions of the measure. Out of 17,194 
due to join the citizen forces in July, 16,849 responded. 


Value of Horses.—In spite of the advent of the motor-car, which is already ousting 
the light vehicle horse, Australia still continues to be famous for the quality of its 
animals of the “remount” type, such as are constantly exported into India. Since 
the South African war, the army horse has doubled its value. There is also no 
decrease in the demand for the heavy type of farm horse, and in this class prices 
are higher to-day than they have been for many years. In Victoria and New South 
Wales good farm horses find a ready market at prices ranging from £30 to £50 according 
to quality. 


Railways in New South Wales.—The loan of £3,000,000, which the Government 
of New South Wales proposes to raise on behalf of railway construction work alone, 
will be made in instalments, £1,000,000 in London, and the rest locally. The work 
to be undertaken will consist of the duplication of the main lines, the provision of 
new rolling stock, and the construction of several branch lines. The loan is justified 
by the serious congestion of traffic on the railways, which are at present quite unable 
to cope with the needs of the Province. 


“Western Australia Crop Prospects.—The latest reports contain glowing accounts 
of the prospects for this year’s cereal crop, which promises to be a record one. The 
whéat has benefited enormously from the recent extensive rains, and preparations are 


being made for a heavy harvest. 
Forthcoming Exhibition—Western Australia is intended to be represented at the 
Colonial Exhibition to be held next year at Java. It is believed that a comprehensive 


exhibit of the various products of the State will give additional stimulus to the trade 
between Java and Western Australia which has grown considerably during recent years, 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Steamship Line to Eastern Canada.—The New Zealand Company, under a subsidy 
from the Canadian Government, will run a regular service of boats between Montreal 
and New Zealand, calling at Sydney, Nova Scotia, en route. The first of the Company’s 
steamers is now in port there, loading a cargo of wire and nails for Australia and 
New Zealand. If the experiment turns out a profitable one, further sailings will 
probably be made via the Panama Canal. 


The Mawson Expedition.—It is reported that the steamer sent by the New 
Zealand Government to the relief of Dr. Mawson’s Australian Antarctic expedition 
on Macquarie Island arrived none too soon. ‘There had been a shortage of provisions 
since March last, and latterly the party had been living on fish and the hearts and 
tongues of sea elephants. The supplies were therefore most welcome. 


Gold and Silver Output.—The output of gold in New Zealand for the month 
of August last amounted to 40,360 ozs., valued at £156,348, as compared with 14,019 
ozs., valued at £54,589, for the same period last year., Silver has correspondingly 
increased in value from £841, in August 1912, to £7,446 in August of this year. à 


Phenomenal Yield of Honey.—Some notable yields of honey are recorded in 
Taranaki for this past season. Two colonies, the queens for which were originally 
purchased from the Government breeding apiary at Waerenga Experimental Farm, 
produced 463 Ibs. and 409 lbs. respectively, while another exceptionally good return 
was three tons of honey procured from thirty-five colonies of hybrid bees. 


New Zealand Land Bill.—The New Zealand Governments Land Bill extends 
the right of the Conversion of Crown lands into freehold, reserving the minerals to 
the Crown. Provision is made for revaluation where the lands depreciate in value. 
The Minister of Lands is authorised to borrow £500,000 for the purchase and settlement 
of lands, and £100,000 for making roads. Power is taken to acquire land compulsorily 
for settlement in the event of the owner not choosing to subdivide. Safeguards are 
provided against aggregation of estates. 


SOUTH ÅFRICA. 


Encouraging Farmer Immigrants..—The desire on the part of the South African 
Government to assist the development of the farming industry, is shown by the recent 
adoption of rules providing for the grant of assisted passages in connection with the 
introduction of European agricultural employees into the Union. The regulations 
have been drawn up by the Minister of the Interior, and applications for grants will 
be received by him from bond fide residents in the Union who are personally connected 
with farming, and the grants will be made over at his discretion. A grant entitles 
an immigrant to free transport by land and sea for himself, his wife and children, 
and a reasonable amount of baggage, to the destination specified. The Government 
will defray half the cost at third-class rates, the employer paying the balance in 
advance. A signed agreement is required, stating that the immigrant shall reseive 
an adequate wage (rate to be approved by the Minister) for a period of at least three 
years from the date of arrival in the Union. Immigrants introduced under these 
regulations who on the termination of their contracts, wish to farm on their own 
account will be assisted to settle on the land. 


Health in the Mines.—It is reported that Surgeon-General Gorgas, chief sanitary 
officer of the Panama Canal zone, has been invited by the Chamber of Mines to come 


to the Rand to study and report upon the health conditions of the mines. ‘Tt is- a 


` 


felt that the best advice possible should be taken before embarking on a systematic — 
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scheme of improvements, as in all probability tho expenditure involved will be very 
considerable. Surgeon-General Gorgas has become world-famous for the way in which 
he has revolutionised the health conditions of the Panama Canal zone. 


Ocean Postal Service.—An ocean postal service, similar to that on the Atlantic, 
is to be established between Cape Town and England, says the Cape Times. The 
different steamers will be fitted with mail-rooms as they arrive in Southampton, and 
the mails will be sorted during the voyage, thus obviating the necessity for re-sorting 
them on arrival. 


Palm-oil Industry.—The Consular Reports draw attention to the notable increase 
in the value of this industry, and its important bearing on tho prospects of the West 
Coast. Many companies have come into the field during recent years, and there 
seems to be every prospect of a rapid development, where the industry is well-established, 
can where the scarcity of native labour is not felt. Trade reports show that palm-oil 
and be delivered in Europe on a moderately large scale, at a cost of rather less than 
$75 per ton, including all charges, with guaranteed cost of production, and that it 
will fetch about $150 per ten at present. 


New Railway.—The new railway which links up the east and west portions of 
the Cape Province and provides a through coastal route from Cape Town to Port 
Elizabeth, has recently been opened. ‘he line, which is 45} miles long, has involved 
some very heavy construction work. 


Natal Wattle Bark.—The wattle growers of Natal have determined to test 
the American market with a view to gaining an entry there, and arrangements are 
now being made to send a shipment of bark on trial. Several of the larger companies 
have given monetary contributions towards any loss that may be sustained on the 
shipment, but should the venture prove successful, not only will the market for wattle 
bark be enormously increased, but much needed independent competitors will be obtained. 
Experiments are being made in Natal in the extraction of wood spirit (acetate and 
acetone) from wattle wood, and results point to an important industry being established 
for the manufacture of these chemicals. 


New Stamps for Rhodesia.—A new set of postage stamps has just been issued 
for Rhodesia. The majority of the stamps are printed in two colours, and the values 
range from 3d. up to £1. They are to replace those issued three years ago on the 
occasion of the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 


Tobacco Indusiry.—Since the granting of a Customs Tariff on tobacco in 1996, 
the industry has made enormous strides both in production and manufacture. In 
the Cape Province the growing of Turkish tobacco figures as a good paying proposition 
and has become the staple crop on eighty farms, all of which are reported to be 
doing well. The approximate cost of production is given as £15 per acre, and the 
yield, in a good average season, as about 600 lbs. per acre. Taking the value at 
ls. 6d. per lb. the total profit, it is claimed, would be £45 per acre—a net profit 
of £30 per acre. For exceptionally good crops, these figures have been almost doubled. 


Proposed Diamond-Cutting Industry.—The majority report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the advisability of establishing a diamond-cutting industry in 
the- Union puts forward the following facts in support of its decision in favour of 
the proposal. The output of diamonds for 1912 was the largest on record, the export 
of uncut stones amounting to the local declared value of $48,964,236 from the Union 
alone. The year’s revenue derived directly from this source by the Union, amounted 


to, approximately, $3,895,876. The ever-increasing production has always been met 


by a higher average price for rough diamonds, with the exceptien of certain fluctuations 
during periods of depression, and the supply has never exceeded the actual buying 
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demand. Diamonds have increased in value by 67 per cent. in the last five years. 
It is claimed that the necessary forcign labour would be obtainable, and that the 
industry would offer permanent and lucrative employment to the youth of South Africa. 
Wages would have to.be raised, in order to compare favourably with the European 
standard, but the present import duty would be sufficient protection to enable local 
cutters to supply !ocal demands. It is proposed that the factories should be under 
Government control, and that a protective tax of 10 per cent. should be imposed as 
export duty on the value of all uncut diamonds sent out of the Union. 


Paper Making in Cape Town.—The first attempt is being made to build up a : i 
paper-making industry in South Africa. The Cape Town Corporation, it is reported, 
has entered into an agreement with a local contractor for the supply for ten years 
of all waste paper, cardboard, ctc., collected by the carts of the cleansing Department. 
The contractor has undertaken to provide the machinery necessary to reduce the 
material to pulp ready for manufacture into paper. 


à 
Encouragement of Hop Growing.—in order to stimulate interest in the growing 
of hops, the South African Breweries Co., is distributing hop plants throughout the H 


country, and offering a substantial prize for the first 14 cwt. bale of South African j4 
hops which, in the opinion of certain specified authorities, comes up to the standard j 


required for brewing purposes. In this way, it is hoped to establish the foundations 
of a hop-growing industry which will eventually be able to supply the brewing needs | 
of the country. | 


Coal in Natal.—Information has been received concerning a valuable proposition 
in connection with the recent discovery of anthracite coal in the Vryheid district 
of Natal. It is stated that the coal will be used for the production of sulphate of 
ammonia, and that the Mond process will be adopted in converting the coal into ; 
chemical products. A company is to be floated to deal with the property at an iW 
early date. j 


taval Defence in South Africa.—Some notable speeches were delivered by South t 
Africans on the occasion of the visit of the Australia and the Sydney to Cape } 
Town. The speakers dwelt on the duties attaching to a common Imperial citizenship, f 
and made no attempt to conceal their consciousness of unfulfilled obligations. Mr. j 
W. P. Schreiner, in proposing the toast of “The United Kingdom and the Dominions 
Beyond the Seas,” frankly admitted that the Union had not yet played its due part 
in the question of naval defence,- but he expressed his conviction that, as soon as the 
position was fully understood, the majority of South Africans, whether Dutch or English, 
would readily respond to the appeal for an adequate recognition of their responsibili- 
ties. He also urged the advisability of establishing an Imperial Council which would 
serve to keep the Dominions more closely in touch with Imperial policy. 


INDIA 


Arboriculture at Delhi.—The Delhi town-planners are allowing ample room 
for parks and open spaces, following, as nearly as possible, the modern principle of of 
having at least one acre of open ground to every ten acres developed. The southern 
ridge is to be afforested, so that in time the barren rock will be entirely hidden 
while the old historic northern ridge is to have its slopes protected by trees, 
and flowers which shall afford a picturesque scheme of colour all the year rou 
existing road to Flagstafi Tower is to be extended along the crest of the 
ridge. A consistent programme is to be followed with regard to the pli 
avenues, for which purpose no fewer than thirteen different kinds of trees 
selected as suitable. Great discretion is necessary in order to avoid Tos C 
that excess of vegetation which has secured for Allahabad the nicknam 
jungle city.” 
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India’s Growing Trade.—In commenting upon the “Review of the ‘Trade of 
India,” just published as a Blue Book by the Commercial Intelligence Department, 
it may be said that the book is something more than a statement of facts and figures 
for the use of merchants, for the varied information it contains will afford anyone interested 
in the development of the country much pleasurable reading. Not the least interesting feature 
is a map illustrating the localities of the important products, and the appendix, which 
serves to show at a glance the course of trade in a variety of articles over a number 
of years, is a new addition to the publication, the object being to relieve the text 
of as much statistical matter as possible. India being almost entirely agricultural, 
the weather is a consideration of the first importance, a defective monsoon meaning 
scarcity, if not famine. Last season showed a decrease of about 4,000,000 tons in 
the rice crop, on account of the sowings being delayed until rain set in. Prices for 
food grains were uniformly high. There was a rise both in exports and imports, 
whilo the total trade showed a net increase of £27,000,000. The sea-borne trade was 
prosperous, and there was a marked expansion of the trans-frontier trade, the greatest 
proportion of which was carried on with Nepal, from whence the entire supply of 
imported jute is obtained. ‘The railways were caught unprepared for the heavy trade 
throughout the country, and found themselves severely handicapped by lack of sufficient 
rolling stock. 

Tea Cultivation in Assam.—dAccording to an article in the Pioneer Mail the 
cultivation of tea in the Province of Assam would be a wholly prosperous industry 
but for the ever-present problem of insufficient labour. This inveterate difficulty 
seems, against all reason, to persist in growing every year. In spite of the fact 
that the settled Hindustani element is always increasing, the number of labourers 
in the tea-gardens fell during last year, while the acreage under cultivation was larger 
and produced a crop exceeding that of the previous year by 2 per cent. There is 
a steady demand for tea and a tendency for prices to rise, but labour is becoming 
annually more expensive and difficult to get, and there is said to be a marked deteriora- 
tion in the physique of the employees. It is probable that the native’s interest in 
tea-cultivation would be aroused if he could be induced to develop a taste for tea- 
drinking. Many years ago, an unsuccessful attempt was made to popularise tea by 
introducing the sale of penny packets all over the United Provinces, but circumstances 
have altered since then. To-day the native need not be so careful of his coppers, 
as was proved by the short-lived boom of the American cigarette. 

New Agricultural School in Southern India.—Another instance of the progressive 
policy of the Mysore Government is seen in the founding of a new Government 
agricultural school in Bangalore, for the purpose of turning out efficient and intelligent 
agriculturists. This important step should go far towards solving the difficult problem 
of how to utilise and devclop the tracts of reclaimed land becoming available for 
cultivation through the working of the irrigation systems in this part of the Indian 
Empire. The curriculum to be adopted is varied, and embraces practical and theoretical 
agriculture, physics, chemistry, biology, farm mechanics and engineering, veterinary 
science, and other concomitant subjects. 


CEYLON. 


fndo-Ceylon Railway.—On the Ceylon side, the work in connection with the 
new railway is progressing rapidly, and should be finished by the end of the current 
year. The line is already laid right up to the terminus (Talaimannar) where two 
large jetties have been erected—for use in the north-east and south-west monsoons 
respectively. The necessary warchouses and custom-houses have yet to be built, and 
it seems likely that electric light will be installed by the timo the railway is ready 
for use. It is announced that Lord Hardinge, Viceroy of India, will formally open 


the line in January of next year. 


A 
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Record Price for Copra.—The Consular Report states that the price of copra 
in the Colombo market this summer rose to $5.83 per 100 lbs., the highest figure 
ever recorded in the history of the industry in Ceylon. This unwonted rise appears 
to have been occasioned by a few operators in the market, who had sold large short 
orders in anticipation of an unusually plentiful crop this season, suddenly finding 
themselves compelled to buy at any price in order to fulfil their contracts. The heavy 
rains last year led buyers to expect a huge crop as a result, but up to now it has 
failed to materialise. Coconut-oil also commanded a record price, fetching as much 
as $204.78 per ton. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


New Dock at Singapore.—The new graving dock at Singapore has been christened 
the “ King’s Dock,” and was officially opened at tho end of August last by Sir A. H. 
Young, Governor of the Straits Settlements. Tho dock is the largest east of Suez 
and will take vessels of all sizes up to that of the “ Olympic.” It has cost over 
£400,000 to build. 


West INDIES 


Infant Mortality.—In no part of the Empire is the question of infant mortality 
more pressing than in the West Indies, and the subject is claiming universal attention. 
According to the “ West India Committee Circular,” the death rate in some of the 
Islands is recorded as close upon 50 per cent. for children under one year old. The 
more obvious among the contributory causes are inherited disease, a lamentable preval- 
ence of illegitimacy, insanitary surroundings, poverty of the mother, and improper 
feeding at birth. The prevailing ignorance in this latter respect defies description. 
British Guiana has taken the lead in attempting to tackle this all-important question, 
and it is to be hoped that the improvements already achieved there will be an incentive 
to other colonies to follow suit. It is satisfactory to know that the West Indian 
Colonies were officially represented at the Infantile Mortality Congress held in London 
this summer. 


Development of British Guiana.—The “ West India Committee Circular” publishes 
an interesting account of a debate recently held at the Royal Agricultural 
and Commercial Society of British Guiana, on the development of the colony. ‘The 
general feeling that, in spite of natural resources, British Guiana fails to take what 
may be regarded as its rightful place among British colonies is still acute. Little 
or no progress towards development is apparent, and the time is hardly ripe for 
talking of guaranteed loans or increased taxation; the poverty of the country makes 
advancement very difficult. The chief aspiration of every zealous colonist is to see 
a railway constructed from the coast inland, but the obstacles in view do not warrant 
such an undertaking at present. It is extremely doubtful whether freight of sufficient value 
to pay interest on the capital expended would be forthcoming, and whether the population 
would be large enough to develop the land en route. Tho three most pressing needs 
are immigration, irrigation, and drainage, and it has wisely been decided to devote 
the energy and resources of the colony to improving the condition of the coast lands 
where the people live, rather than to railway and steamship enterprises which would 
not increase the exports for years to come. Irrigation of the coast lands has long 
been a crying need, but the various schemes proposed from time to time have failed 
through lack of expert knowledge. If these lands, which are in touch with the existing rail- 
ways, roads, and ports, can be made fit to produce crops in due season, a great work will 
have been accomplished. 


Agriculture in Jamaica.—One of the most satisfactory features of the agricultural 
year, ended March 1913, is the recovery of the old staple crop, coffee. ‘he value 
of the shipments of this product is double what it was in 1911, and the Report 
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attributes this fact entirely to the extended cultivation of coffee among the peasantry: 
The sugar returns, on the other hand, are not favourable, the yield being just half 
that of the previous year, owing to the unusually adverse climatic conditions, An 
increase in the exports of cacao is recorded, but this industry is not in reality a 
satisfactory one, the planting and methods of cultivation being, in most cases, badly 
carried out. The banana crop suffered a good deal, but there is every prospect of 
a rapid recuperation. 


The Tourist Season.—One of the most striking features in connection with the 
development of the West Indies of late years is their fast increasing popularity among 
tourists. The value of the Caribbean as a winter resort has only recently been fully 
realised by Europeans. The old traditions of fever were hard to eradicate, but, thanks 
to the acquired knowledge of tropical hygiene and sanitation, few parts of the world 
can boast healthier conditions. ‘The various colonics have compiled and published 
excellent handbooks by way of advertisement, and much is being done to encourage 
the further development of the tourist connection, which is now an important item 
in the prosperity of the West Indies. 


e MAURITIUS. 


Sugar Crop.—The crop just finished amounts to a little over 208,000 tons, and 
the average price realised may be taken as Rs.7.15 against Rs.9.50 for the previous 
year. The estimate of a bumper crop, based on the favourable weather experienced 
in the early months of the year, will not be realised—a cold snap in March having 
considerably retarded cane growth, in consequence of which crop operations will be 
later than usual. So far the reports as to the yield on the estates which have 
begun are conflicting, but it is expected that a minimum: of 235,090 tons will be 
reached. Prices have opened low, Rs.7.75 against Rs.8.50 last year. 

In accordance with a recommendation of the Royal Commission, an attempt is 
being made to establish Agricultural Banks in the Colony on co-operative lines to 
assist small planters. Whether such banks are necessary is a moot point, but it is 
evident that the advocates of the establishment of Agricultural Banks had other 
ideas than co-operation when they expressed their views before the Commissioners. 
That Government should provide the funds and take the risks was perhaps what was 
hoped for. The small planter can usually get advances as required from the factory 
owners and, as competition for canes has now become very keen, it is in tho interests of 
the latter to make them and so have first call on the canes. Few, if any, instances } 
occur where small planters are squeezed ; in fact everything points to the contrary. 


REVIEWS. 
THE FEDERATIONS OF THE EMPIRE. 


In this book * Mr. Poley has supplied a systematic exposition of the growth and development 
of the federal constitution of the United States and of the colonial constitutions, which 
are so much indebted to it for their main outlines. His book fills a real place in the 
literature of the constitutions of the empire, for although Professor Harrison Moore has 
Gealt, in a manner at once profound and interesting, with the analogies between the 
United States and Australian Constitutions, and though the writers on Canadian 
constitutional law have emphasised the relations between the constitutions of the 
Dominion and the Republic, there was distinctly room for a book which would 
treat of both the federal constitutions of the empire in close relation to the United 


* The Federal Systems of the United States and the British Empire, their Origin, Nature and \ 
Di lonnen. By la P. Poley. 8vo. Pp. viii.-453. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. af 


1913. 
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States constitution and to each other. The inclusion of the Union of South Africa within 
the scope of the book is admitted by the author to be anomalous, and is indeed 
to be regretted, in so far as the space allotted to it might more usefully have been 
devoted to expanding the treatment of the federations proper, so’ many and interesting 
are the problems which federation involves. It is true that the Union of South Africa 
was originally intended by the delegates who met to discuss the question of the closer 
relations of the four South African Colonies to be a federation, but the essential characteristic 
of a federal constitution, the division of powers between independent bodies, is missing 
from the Act of Union. In deference to the wishes of Natal, there are certain limited 
safeguards for the existence of Provincial Councils, but the Union Parliament has a para- 
mount power of legislation on every topic, and this fact reduces the Councils in status 
to nothing more than glorified municipalities. 

Mr. Poley has no revolutionary theories to propound, and his description and 
comparison of the constitutions are essentially sensible and well informed. He is 
convinced of the soundness of the federal ideal, and, as is natural in one who has 
been concerned in constitutional cases affecting the position of the Australian States, 
brings out clearly the semi-sovereign attributes which distingtiish them, their Governors, 
and their Agents-General from the Canadian Provinces, their Lieutenant-Governors 
and their Agents-General or other representatives in London. He clearly thinks that 
the Australian model has much that is excellent in it, and he hints that in federation 
the empire may ultimately find the solution of the difficult and fascinating problem 
of closer union. 

Mr. Poley’s exposition is clear and interesting, and generally accurate, despite the 
great difficulty of achieving accuracy in the almost overwhelming mass of detail which 
is presented. Here and there theories of doubtful validity are enunciated. It is not, 
for example, possible to distinguish between laws and ordinances (p. 417) by the view 
that an ordinance rests on the authority of the royal prerogative, while a law owes 
its existence to the authority of Parliament. Nor is there any difference in validity 
between say the ordinance passed by the Governor of Gibraltar and a law of the 
Canadian Parliament. Indeed the former, unlike the latter, is not limited in its 
scope by the distribution of powers which marks a federal legislature. The use of 
ordinance in the case of South Africa is intended to show clearly the inferior status 
of the Provincial laws, but it is an anomaly in nomenclature within the empire. 
‘The real distinction at the present day in the use of terms is that ordinance applies 
to the enactments of a legislature which is not a representative legislature within 
the meaning of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, while law or act is the term 
of art applied to the enactments of such a legislature whether established by Parliamentary 


authority or, as in the case of Newfoundland and the Colonies of the Transvaal and- 


the Orange River Colony, by the authority of the prerogative. To apply the term 
therefore to measures passed by a body, which is elected, is contrary to normal usage, 
but it would be difficult to suggest a better term. ‘The totally different status of the 
Canadian Provinces and the Australian States is reflected in the use in i tee case of 
the term act. à 
Nor is it quite accurate to suggest (p. 387) that the Union Act makes the Governor- 
General of the Union in a particular way the guardian of the native races, representing 
in this respect the imperial government. It is true that the transfer by the Act 


to the Governor-General in Council of the functions of the Governors of the former 
Colonies with regard to the administration of native affairs reserves the treatment — 


of these problems to the central government, but the effect of the Act, as was its 
intention, is to transfer the power to the Governor-General in Council, that is 
the responsible ministers of the crown, subject to the wholly .remote possibi ty 
ministerial change based on disagreement with the Governor-General on 
Under the constitution of Natal as it existed right up to the time of 
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Governor was required, at least in theory, to deal with certain native affairs after 

consulting Ministers but not necessarily in accordance with their advice, and the 

new rule was intended to eliminate this exception to the rule of ministerial responsibility. 
By a slip on p. 390 the numbers of the Union and Australian Senators are given 


as 64 and 48 respectively: the figures should be 48 and 36. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THE ‘REAL’ SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ir is an unfortunate commentary on the faliibility of human judgment that, whenever 
an author chooses to introduce the word “real” into the title of his book, that work 
usually lacks both reality and finality. It would be as idle to expect to find the 
real City of the Prophet in a book entitled “The Real Mecca,” or the real Cathay 
in a book called “The Real China” as it is to look for the real South Africa in 
Mr. Ambrose Pratt’s gloomy and superficial anathema of most things South African, 
At the outset it is to be premised that Mr. Pratt is thoroughly convinced of the 
correctness of his views, eand that he writes in the bona-fide belief “that the jewel 
most lately added to our Imperial diadem is no fit country for the average English 
emigrant to invade in quest of fortune or in the hope of finding or building there a 
profitable living and home.” Doubtless, also, he believes that for most men “South 
Africa has little to offer save a miserable existence and a pauper’s grave,” that “save 
on the high veld malaria holds universal sway,” that “ white men dwelling on the high 
veld and in the cities of the elevated tablelands must send their women folk to the 
seaside for at least four months every year if they desire to keep them from disease 
and decay,” and that “ typhoid ceaselessly ravages both veld and town.” ‘The author, 
an Australian, has twice visited the sub-continent—on the second occasion in the 
company of the Rt. Hon. Andrew Fisher, then Prime Minister of the Commonwealth— 
and is, therefore, as well qualified to dogmatise on the past, present, and future of 
South Africa as are the majority of British tourists in search of picturesque detail for 
some epoch-making travel book. But in spite of his obvious limitations, Mr. Pratt has 
produced a work of more than ordinary interest. In the first place he is so often 
half-right, and so frequently stumbles upon the essence of the problems that are 
exercising the minds of all thinking Africanders without really understanding the forces 
that have made South Africa what it is and are moulding a new nation out of stub- 
born and incongruous materials, that the reader cannot help feeling a keen interest in 
Mr. Pratt’s somewhat crude conclusions. In the second place the author is so obviously 
determined to erect a literary sign-post showing that South Africa is politically, socially, 
morally, and perhaps agriculturally in a very bad way that the reader is obliged in 
self-defence to discount the many suggestive observations contained in “The Real 
South Africa.” * 

In his opening chapters Mr. Pratt—quite rightly, we think—lays stress upon the 
educational awakening of the black man, and he does not make the too common 
mistake of supposing the Bantu peoples to be incapable of taking a much higher 
place than they at present occupy on the educational ladder. On the contrary, 
Ze inclines to the opposite extreme, and observing the unfortunate and well-known 
disinclination of the white man in South Africa to undertake what he “is pleased 
to term “Kafir’s work,” he concludes that the European will eventually be super- 
seded by the educated native. “ Nothing is more certain,” writes Mr. Pratt at the 
conclusion of his valedictory chapter, “ than that the people who do the work of a 
country will eventually inherit it. The negroes are doing the work of South Africa 
to-day.” Mr. Pratt has noticed a phenomenon that is known by every South African. 
The natives everywhere are eagerly learning to read and write. Where educationa 
Africa. By Ambrose Pratt. 8vo. Map and Tllust. Pp. xix-282, 
1913. 24 ozs.—l0s. 6d. 


* The Real South 2 
London: Holden and Hardingham. 
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facilities are wanting they are teaching themselves. This desire for knowledge Mr. 
Pratt attributes to the influence of their chieftains, and, rightly or wrongly, after a long 
conversation with an educated native who will one day become master of “ thirty 
thousand kraals,” he has come to the conclusion that some day the natives will be in 
a position to dictate their own terms to the white man. “Our nationality will be a 
nationality of colour,’ he was told. In spite of the obvious weakening of tribal 
authority and the lack of cohesion amongst the different tribes, it is evident that 
Mr. Pratt views the future with deep concern. It would be as idle to overlook the 
new movement for education as to attempt to stay its progress amongst the natives ; 
but surely there are other factors at work that will in the end modify, if not control, 
the political and social future of South Africa. 

Turning to the portion of Mr. Pratts book that deals with the white races, we 
find that, in spite of exaggerations, the author presents just those problems that are 
calling for the most careful consideration. In the class of “ poor whites,” the product 
of the unfortunate economic crises of the last few years, of the prejudice against 
manual labour, and of the out-of-date land laws, Mr. Pratt finds a great menace 
to the well-being of the State and to the future of the European in South Africa. 
He quotes extensively from the suggestive Report of the Royal Commission on Indi- 
gency of 1908—a document that should be studied and re-studied by all interested in 
the welfare of the sub-continent. He finds, with the Report, that the average up- 
country Boer is “resolutely retrogressive.’ The Boer farmer, says Mr. Pratt, “ exists 
for the pleasures of the flesh. He eats hugely. He marries early. He lives in his 
wife’s apron pocket.” The minds of the veld farmers are “so dull and lethargic that 
it requires a considerable effort to formulate a thought. They are perambulating 
human vegetables.” Everyone is aware of the difficulties in the way of, and lack of, 
education amongst the less progressive population of South Africa, but Mr. Pratt 
overstates his case when he says that “ignorance, illiteracy, and dullness pervade the 
land,” and supports so sweeping a remark by stating that “the penultimate census 
showed 434,000 literate whites of all ages in the Cape and 134,000 who could not 
tell one letter of the alphabet from the other,” without showing how many of the 
latter were of tender years. It may interest the author to know that there were 
at this period 70,277 European children under five years of age, who presumably could 
neither read nor write, and 135,791 European children under the age of ten years. 
The percentage of illiterates amongst the European population of Cape Colony— 
23 per cent. in 1904—does not compare unfavourably with the 22 per cent. in Queens- 
land, or the 17:7 per cent. in the Commonwealth during the same period. There are 
several slips of ‘this nature, such as the statement that “four centuries of Dutch and 
French intercourse have not availed to submerge the rival national peculiarities,” 
that detract from the value of Mr. Pratts work. Yet for hasty generalisations his 
statement that he “saw few really happy women’s faces anywhere; so few that 
each time I encountered one I was arrested with surprise. Melancholy sits on almost 
every woman’s countenance,” may be compared with the equally absurd remark 
of a gentleman investigating social and political conditions in Australia—Count Fritz 
von Hochberg—who found that the Australians had “insolent, dogged, daring, bad- 
tempered, sulky expressions, with yearning unhappiness in their faces,” and, like Mr. 
Pratt, discovered little that was good because there was so much that he did not 
understand. PELOPS. 


THE YELLOW PERIL. 


Ir may be said safely that the Pacific constitutes the arena where nations will be 
made and unmade and where will take place the final conflicts between the white 
and yellow races of mankind. In an able review of Japanese Imperialism, Professor 
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Henri Labroue,* of Bordeaux, calls attention to the increasing menace of what is 
popularly known as the “ yellow peril,” and shows how rapid has been the advance 
made by Japan towards the domination of the Pacific. Few people realise that at 
the back of the feverish activity of Japan there is an irresistible national impulse 
to seoure, if not the mastery of the world, at least the heritage of the Pacifie coun- 
tries. It was Count Okuma, the founder of the Progressive party in Japan and a 
former Premier and Torcign Minister, who voiced the ambition of his countrymen 
when he declared that “in the middle of the Twentieth Century, upon the plains 
of Central Asia, Japan would fight against Europe in order to gain the domination 
of the world.” Professor Labroue. finds in the spread of Japanese Imperialism ample 
confirmation of these national aspirations. “Déjà le Japon,” he writes, ‘ n’est-il 
pas en voie de devenir Je grand emporium de tout un hémisphère? Vers lui conver- 
gent les fils d’une gigantesque toile d’araignée. . . . Ainsi, l'avenir mondial du Japon 
s’ébauche plein de promesses; déjà, son rêve de Weltpolitik est en train de devenir 
une réalité.” Professor Labroue in a series of most suggestive chapters clearly shows 
how menacing to the future of the white races is the growing influence of Japan, held 
in check as it is at present, but nevertheless fostered by the alliance with Great 
Britain. M. Labroue truly shows how “le Japon a su trouver en Angleterre son 
meilleur instrument de propagande, en méme temps que son levier politique le plus 
décisif et son partenaire commercial le plus actif,’ but he does not show that both 
nations are only “beating time”: England until the white population is strengthened 
on the Western Pacific littoral and in Australia; Japan until she shall be strong 
enough to seize whatever she may desire. ‘Thirteen chapters are devoted to M. 
Labroue’s survey. The first deals with the yellow peril in the United States. The 
second, which contains an interesting interview with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, describes the 
position in Canada. The third and fourth show the expansion of Japan in Latin 
America, in Australia, and in Java. These are followed by chapters describing the 
growth of Japanese influence in Asia and its consolidation in Corea. In a concluding 
chapter M. Labroue examines Japanese Imperialism under its four aspects—military, 
colonial, economic, and demographic—and shows in what manner it differs from British 
Imperialism. ‘Sous son aspect colonial,” he writes, “ Pimpérialisme japonais lemporte 
sur tous les autres en co que Cest au voisinage immédiat de la métropole que sont 
groupées les colonies nippones. Le Hokkaido, Karafouto, les Kouriles, au nord; 
les Hawaii, demi-dépendance japonaise, à lest; les Kouantoung, à Pouest: toutes ces 
terres gravitent, comme autant de satellites, autour du Nippon.” But whatever may 
be the aspirations of Japan, it is probable that their consummation will be controlled 
by the Chinese. M. Jean Rodes, in a study of the constitutional movement in China, 
fortunately reminds us that though the time may be distant, the evolution of a 
national policy in China is a possibility of the future. M. Rodes describes the con- 
stitutional movement and the events of 1910 and 1911, and although he does not 
appear to be over-sanguine that the “ Young Chinese” party will be able to diffuse 
quickly a nationalistic spirit amongst the diverse peoples who make up the unwieldy 
congeries of provinces known as China, there seems no reason to doubt that when 
the power of the central government is consolidated, in China also there will come 
a national revival. At present, as M. Rodes shows, the constitutional movement has 
done little to consolidate the people into one nation. The throne has gone and 
revolution has succeeded. But progress and reform do not necessarily imply that 
“ nationalism’? which leads to Imperialism and domination. i 


* J} Impérialisme Japonais. Par Henri Labroue. 12mo. Pp. 332. Paris: Ch. Delagrave, 


flot. 10 ozs.—Fr. 3.50. 
a Epe Bona et le Mouvement Constitutionnel (1910-1911). Par Jean Rodes. 12mo. Pp. 
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OUT-BACK IN AUSTRALIA, : = 
Few books on Australia are more likely to interest the reader than this entertaining 
and well-written account of out-back life in—so far as the Englishman or city- 
bred Australian is concerned—practically unknown portions of the island-continent.* 
Mr, Harris claims that his book is an account of the longest overland journey ever 


attempted in Australia with a single horse. Whether that be so or not—and a £ 
journey of considerably over two thousand miles takes a lot of beating—Mr. Harris = 
is to be congratulated not only on the journey but also on the excellent narrative of E 
his wanderings. The author and his brother drove in a one-horse sulky from New- j 
castle, New South Wales, to Adelaide, South Australia, and back. ‘The forward route i 
was via the south coast of New South Wales, through Gipps’ Land and the western - 
districts of Victoria and across the Ninety-Mile Desert in South Australia. The return 

journey was by way of the irrigation settlements on the Murray, along the Murrum- i 
bidgee, and across the western plains of New South Wales. In this way Mr. Harris r 
and his brother travelled through districts of varying conditions—interesting because of 
the change from mountain to plain and desert. They travelled through country where f 
nature was in its most profuse and tempting aspects, through former wildernesses 
that now contain flourishing settlements, and through pure and unadulterated scrub 
country, the so-called desert where they found “the settlers quite enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of the land.” Everywhere there was the never-failing hospitality of 
the bush, and on the return journey of 1,100 miles from Adelaide to Newcastle, - 
extending over six weeks, rations cost ls. 2d. for the horse and nothing for the two 
brothers. Hospitality of this nature is, of course, a feature of out-back Australia and 
is seldom abused. ‘There are occasions, however, when the squatter or farmer finds 
some of his guests unwelcome. Mr. Harris, in an amusing chapter on that charac- 
teristic Australian institution the “‘sundowner”—members of the Bush Brotherhood 
“ which numbers amongst its devotees some of the most original and curious wanderers 
on the face of the earth’’—tells how the members of this “silent, morose, dirt- 
begrimed* fraternity are not always in request at an out-back station. Of their 
silence in the vast solitudes through which they tramp he relates a good story— 
apocryphal or otherwise. ‘Two mates tramping from Lachlan to Mildura “never 
exchanged an idea except once, when a solitary bird flew across their path. ‘ Magpie,” 
said one, without eliciting any remark from his companion. Hours afterwards the other 
man, by way of continuing the conversation, said: ‘It might ’a been a crow!” ‘Too 
much argying in this camp,’ said the first speaker, and quietude fell upon the party 
once more.” Mr. Harris’ book is a notable contribution to Australian literature, It 
is well-written, gives.a vivid account of the country and people, and the writer never 
has a harsh word of criticism, but is always an appreciative guest, 
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THE HAUSA LANGUAGE AND CUSTOMS, 


Mr. Rarrray’s book gives evidence of very hard work, and seeing that he has quali- 
fied in other native languages, the student will treat his remarks with respect. Some 
may question the utility of the Hausa manuscript, since the object in the government 
schools now is to teach natives the Roman character, and it is seldom that one 
malam can read the Hausa text of another. But since through its aid the author 
has been enabled to point out that all the personal pronouns (by means of which 
the tenses of the verb are shown) are inflected for certain tenses, and not only some 
of them as has hitherto been held by others, he has justified himself. He is not on 
quite such good ground in another point, however, for, after having noted the definite 

* Out-back in Australia, or three Australian Overlanders. By Walter Kilroy Harris, 
8vo. Ilust. Pp. x-224. Letchworth: Garden City Press, Ltd. 1913. 22 ozs.—6s. 


+ Hausa Folk-lore, Customs, Proverbs, Ete. By R. S. Rattray. With a preface by R. R. R 
Marrett, M.A. Two volumes. 8yo. Clarendon Press. 1913. Hace 30s. Par 
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article, he says that “Canon Robinson states ‘There is no article in Hausa?” And 
he continues, “One has here an instance of the value of a thorough acquaintance 
with Hausa in the written characters.” This seems rather severe, and it is also a 
little out of date, for the present reviewer pointed out the article to Canon Robinson 
early in 1906 when the “Dictionary ” was being revised (it had previously been discovered 
by some one else), and it was noted in the edition published in that year. Mention of 
it is made also in the “Grammar” of 1910. 

The fables, or tales, are somewhat disappointing, as most of them have already 
appeared in other books, but the proverbs which he gives are new, and the account 
of a marriage is of great interest, since it contains information of a certain custom 
which had not previously been recorded. A girl is chosen as “ Brides Friend” or 
“ False Bride,” and she is made to ride about (upon a mare for choice) while the 
real bride is being taken to her husband’s house. Mr. Rattray supposes this to be 
the survival of a Mohammedan custom, the reason of it being to distract the atten- 
tions of any evil spirits from the true bride. This may be so, but, judging from 
analogies in North Africa in the case of a bridegroom, and of the “ False Corpse,” the 
reason is just as likely to be that of avoiding the attentions of human evil-wishers. 
If, however, it is the spirits which are dangerous, the custom may be due to the fact that 
the bride is afraid of her familiar bori which must now leave her. Unfortunately, the 
author does not tell us whether his informant was describing the custom in the hinterland 
of the Gold Coast only, or whether the “False Bride” existed in other parts; it 
does not seem to be in force now in Nigeria, at least, not in the south-east. 

Not only in the above case, but in others, it would have been as well if the notes 
had been a good deal more full, especially considering the title of the book, but it 
is always easy to find fault in this respect. We certainly congratulate Mr. Rattray 
upon his book, for it will be useful and valuable, and we hope to see more from his 
pen since it is evident that he is a keen observer and a hard worker. 

A. J. N. TREMEARNE. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


(By the LIBRARIAN, R.C.I.) 


Fitchett, W. H.—The New World of the South: Australia in the Making. Post 8vo. 
Pp. xiv-402. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1918. 20 0z.—6s. 

Dr. Fitchett so well known for his popular books on Imperial history has contributed 
in “The New World of the South” an interesting and popularly written account of the 
history of Australia from the era of discovery to the early period of expansion. Dr. Fitchett 
manages to invest his subject with the halo of romance, especially in the chapters relating 
to those old sea-dogs who crept along the Australian coasts and made the great Southern 
Continent accessible to the rest of mankind. The author does not seem to give sufficient 
credit to the discoveries of the early Dutch voyagers, whose work of exploration he dis- 
misses somewhat abruptly. In spite of a hasty and perhaps inadequate treatment of certain 
events in Australian history, Dr. Fitchett’s volume is just the book to arouse the interest 
of those who do not know much about Australia or imagine that the history of the island- 
continent is a drab record of unromantic events. 


The Britannica Year-book, 1913: a Survey of the World’s Progress since the Completion of 
$ the Encyclopædia Britannica in 1910. Edited by Hugh Chisholm. 1913. 10s. 6d. 
The publication of a year-book bringing up to date the information contained in the 
-“ Encyclopedia Britannica ™ is a step in the right direction. This first supplement contains 
over twelve hundred closely printed pages on thin paper, and embodies a mass of informa- 
tion contributed by experts. In the section relating to the British Empire, Mr. Frank Cana 
writes on the Union of South Africa and the African colonies; Mr. Aspinall contributes an 
article on the West Indies; Mr. Griffith writes on Canada ; and Mr. Prank Fox describes 
recent events in Australis. The need for a year-book of the British Empire has long been 
manifest. The informative articles in the “ Britannica Yoar-book”’ partly meet this want. 
As is perhaps inevitable, too much space is given to the different American States: 230 pages 
are devoted to the United States, but only 16 to France, 16 to Germany, and 20 to India. 
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Scard, Frederic I.—The Cane Sugar Factory. §A Catechism of Cane Sugar Manufacture 
for the Use of Beginners. 12mo. Pp. 117. London: ‘The West India Committee. 
1913. 8 oz.—ls. 
A useful little work issued under the auspices of the West India Committee. The author 
has had many years’ practical experience in the West Indies and elsewhere. 


Feilden, Charles——The Indian Empire Royal Book. 4to. Pp. 310. London: The British 
People Book Co. 1913. 2ls. 

This book is well illustrated but contains a jumble of miscellaneous and badly-arranged 
information. The most interesting feature is the portraits of some of the principal ruling 
princes of India, some of which are good examples of the photographic art. A list of 
Rajahs, Nawabs, ‘Thakwars, Noblemen and the principal Zamindars and ‘lalukdars is useful. 
Among the special articles is one by Mr. Ransome, late consulting architect to the Govern- 
ment of India, on ‘‘ English buildings in India and their Influence upon the architecture of 
the Country.” By arrangement with the Committee of the London Hospital, half-a-guinea 
is given to the funds of that Institution for every copy purchased. 


Ramsay, Sir William.—Z’'he Imperial Peace: An Ideal in European History. 8vo. \Pp. 28. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1913. 2 0z.—2s. 
This is the Romanes Lecture delivered on May 8, 1913. Sir William Ramsay inquires 
whether Europe has improved in the fundamental facts of ‘international relationship since 
the time of Dante and answers his question in the aflirmative. 


Green, R. L., and Bewsher, F. W.—Junior British History, 12mo. Pp xvi-325. London: 
Rivingtons. 12 0z.—3s. 
A short history of Britain in which contemporary events in Europe are shown in their 
connection with the main course of our national history. 


O’Niel, Rev. J.—A Grammar of the Sindebele Dialect of Zulu. 12mo. Pp. xii-177. Bula- 
wayo: Ellis Allen. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1913. 8o0z.— 
7s. 6d. 

A useful grammar of the language of the Matabele by a member of the Empandeni 

Mission, Plumtree. 


Grenfell, Wilfred T., anā others.— Labrador: the Country and the People. Portrait and 
Illust. Post Svo. Pp. xii-529. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1913. 
40 oz.—l0s. 6d. 

A new edition of this admirable book upon Labrador. Dr. Grenfell writes enthusiastically 
on the possibilities of this much neglected territory. In a new chapter on Conservation 
he draws a gloomy picture of the havoc wrought by the destruction of the fauna of the 
country, and shows that the walrus is practically gone, whales are seriously diminished, 
codfish scarcer and more uncertain than formerly, and seals so seriously diminished that 
the lack of food and clothing which they formerly provided is one chief cause of the de- 
population of the country, whilst the herring, once world famous, are no longer fished at 
all. Of the birds, many that were plentiful within recent years are practically extinct. 


Thomas, William S.—Trails and Tramps in Alaska and Newfoundland. Post 8vo. Pp. xv-330. 
Ilust. New York and London: G. P. Putna’s Sons. 1913. 7s. 6d. 

The author who is a keen naturalist and sportsman writes a slight but most interesting 
account of animal and bird life of the forests and rivers of Alaska and Newfoundland. The 
lover of nature will take a keen delight in reading Mr. Thomas’ charming narrative and 
will fully endorse his plea for the better protection of the fauna of Northern America. 


Le Canada et la France, 1886-1911. 4to. Pp. 256. Portraits and Tllust. Montreal: Chambre 
de Commerce française de Montreal. 34 oz. 


“ This book”? write the compilers, “which is published on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the establishment of the French chamber of commerce in Montreal, will 
have accomplished its purpose if it makes Canada and its wonderful opportunities ketter 
known and more fully appreciated in France; and France with its illimitable wealth and 
great commercial development better known and better understood in Canada.” The first 
part of the book contains an account of Canada and its resources, described in a broad and 
general way. ‘The second part briefly describes. the financial and commercial development 
of France and contains short accounts of the principal French colonies. 


Handbook of Indians of Canada. 8vo. Pp. x-632. Ottawa: Geographic Board. 1913. 30oz 
This most important and exhaustive account of the Indians of Canada is reprinted from the 
Handbook of American Indians, North of Mexico, the monumental work commenced in 1873 and 
published by he Bureau of American Ethnology in 1907 and 1910. ; 
3H 
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Bulletin of the Territory of Papua, No. 1. 1913. 4to. Pp. viii-116. Maps and Illust. Mel- 
bourne: Department of External Affairs. 
The first number of what promises to be a most useful and important publication consists of 
a detailed monograph on the occurrence of coal, petroleum, and copper in Papua, by Mr. J. E. 
Carne, Assistant Government Geologist of New South Wales. 


Tropical Agriculturist, Vol. XL. No. 5. May 1913. Peradeniya, Ceylon. 
The “ Tropical Agriculturist” has been greatly improved and is printed on good paper, and 
illustrated by numerous photographs of vegetable products. 


Bailey, F. Manson.—Comprelensive Calalrgue of Quernslant Plints, both indigenous and natu ralised. 
Roy. Svo. Pp. 879. Tllust. Brisbane: A. J. Cumming. 

Profusely illustrated with colonred and other illustrations and forming an invaluable aid to 
the Australian botanist and agriculturist. The first edition which was published in 1890 has 
been greatly extended and changes haye been made in its arrangement and contents. The author 
is Colonial Botanist of Queensland. 


Garneau, François Xavier.—Hisloire du Canada: Cinquiéme édition, revue, annotée, et 
publiée avec une introduction et des appendices par son petit-fils Hector Farneau. Tome L. 
4to. Pp. lv-610. Portrait. Paris: Félix Alcan, 108 Boulevard Saint Germain. 1913. 
420z.—10 fr. G 
Every student of Canadian affairs will welcome this new edition or tho excellent French 
Canadian history of the Dominion by Francois Xavier Garneau. Tt is being published in 
two volumes under the auspices of the Comité France-Amerique and is carefully edited and 
annotated by the grandson of thə author. Garnean’s history is too well known to need 
commendation in these columns but attention must be directed to the notes and appendices 
that have been supplied by the editor and which add greatly to the value of the history 
as a work of reference. Many of the notes elucidate and supplement the text and quote 
authorities that were not available when Garneau wrote his famous history. 


Dubois, Ernest.—Z Gducation Coloniale en Angleterre. 8vo. Pp. 76. Bruxelles: J. Goe- 
maere, 21 Rue de la Limite. 1912. 

A careful and detailed account of what is being done in England to provide education 
in Imperial and colonial topics and questions and to foster an intcrest in the Overseas 
Empire. It is reprinted from the Bulletin de Colonisation Comparéc. The author reviews 
the work of various institutions and societies such as the Imperial Tnstitute, the Royal 
Colonial Institute, and the London School of Tropical Medicine, and describes the educational 
work carried on under the auspices of the Colonial Office and the India Office. 


Review of Historical Publications relating to Canala. Edited by George M. Wrong and W. 
Stewart Wallace. Volume XVII.—Publications for the year1912. Roy. Svo. Pp. xiv-240. 
Toronto: University Press. 1913. 1807.—6s. 

The seventeenth volume of this important bibliographical work, which is a labour of 
love on the part of certain Professors at the University of Toronto, fully maintains the 
high standard of criticism attained in former issues. Practically every important publica- 
tion dealing with the Dominion of Canada issued during the year is critically reviewed and 
described. No public library can afford to be without this useful work and everyone inter- 
ested in the literature relating to the Dominion would do well to become an annual sub- 
seriber. Both books and important articles bearing on Canada are reviewed, and it is a 
pleasure to notice that several articles in Unirnp Empree come in for editorial com- 
mendation, including Mr. Justinian Mallett’s article on Canadian railways, Dr. Vrooman’s 
paper on British Columbia, and the Review of the year by “ Pelops.” 


Basdevant, Jules. — I’ Affaire des Pécheries des Cétes Septentrionales de P Atlantique entre 
les Htats-Unis V Amérique et la Grande-Pretagne devant la Cour de la Haye. 8vo. 

e Pp. 170. Paris: A. Pedone, 13 Rue Soufflot. 1912. 120z.—6 fr. 

An important monograph upon the Atlantic Fisheries Abritration, extracted from the 
Revue Générale de Droit International Public. The author is Professor of International Law 
at Grenoble. M. Basdevant considers the Fisheries question the most important case argued 
before the Hague tribunal but thinks that the Court shows a tendency to please both 
parties by concessions which would not be p»rmitted in a Court of Justice. Tn other words 
th» Court having no permanence, such as is the case with a Court of Justice, is governed 
by motive and compromise. 

Pp. 352. Map and 


= Ilust. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1913. 2Goz.—12s. 6d. 
Mr. Lyne. the author of this useful account of the agricultural possibilities of the much 


neglected province of Mozambique, is now Director of Agriculture in Ceylon, and was at 
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one time Director of Agriculture in Mozambique and in Zanzibar. He is therefore peculiarly 
qualified to describe the resources of this immense tract of Portuguese East Africa. ‘The 
opening chapters deal with such subjects as sugar planting, coco-nut planting, ceara rubber, 
tobacco, fibres and cotton, and cattle breeding, and are followed by three or four suggestive 
chapters on the difficulties in the way of securing an ample labour supply and the adminis- 
trative faults which have caused Mozambique to be so long neglected by planters and 
capitalists. So far as labour is concerned Mr. Lyne does not consider that—save in the 
Tete and Quilimane districts—the number of natives recruited to work in the mines of the 
Transvaal affects the situation. The labour supply is abundant but the system of imposing 
taxes on the natives discourages them to enter the service of independent planters, An 
English translation of the land laws of the Province of Mozambique is a useful feature of 
Mr. Lyne’s book. 


Johnson, W. H.—Llementary Tropical Agriculture. Post 8vo. Illust. Pp. x-150. London: 
Crosby, Lockwood & Son. 1913. 14 oz.—3s. 6d. 

The author, who is Director of Agriculture in Southern Nigeria, intends this book to be 
used in connection with the study of the principles of agriculture in West African schools. 
Believing it to be essential that West African youths should be encouraged to adopt agri- 
culture as a profession, he has prepared a work which may be recommended as a clear 
exposition of the elementary principles of agriculture in tropical countries. The first part 
of the volume deals with the soil and plant life. The second contains three suggestive 
chapters on tho school garden. 


The British Guiana Handbook, 1913. Edited by Alleyne Leechman. Crown Svo. Map and 
Illust. Pp. x-283. Georgetown: Permanent Exhibitors’ Committee. London: Dulau 
& Co. 20 oz. 
The excellent handbook of British Guiana, issued four years ago, soon became out of 
print and the present volume is intended to supply the need of an up-to-date and reliable 
handbook of the Colony. Although the previous volume forms ths basis of the present 
work considerable alterations have been introduced: the contents have been condensed and 
arranged in a different form, a great deal of fresh matter has been included; and the 
whole has been revised and edited by Mr. Alleyne Leechman of the Department of Science 
and Agriculture. In all essentials this is a new work, of which considerably} over 100 pages 
are devoted to a description of the economic resources of the country. 


23. 


Pettman, Rev. Charles.—Africanderisms: A Glossary “of ‘South African Colloquial Words and 
Phrases and of Place and other Names. Roy.\8vo. Pp. xvii-579. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1913. 32 oz.—l2s. 6d. 

In both Australia and Canada dictionaries of words peculiar to those Dominions have 
been published. Hitherto South Africa, a country peculiarly rich in colloquial words that 
find no place in the great dictionary of Sir James Murray, has not been provided with 
any similar work. When Mr. Pettman arrived at Cape Town in 1876 he commenced to 
jot down in his note-book a few of the strange words that he heard and he has since kept 
up this admirable practice with the result that his glossary of “ Africanderisms” is not only 
a most valuable work but is also uncommonly interesting even to those who cannot be 
induced to regard a dictionary as a book. Im an interesting historical sketch, Mr. Pettman 
outlines the scope of his work and shews that it is intended to include all those words 
whether derived from the native languages,-or from Dutch, French, German, and English, 
which have passed into common use or are used with meanings different from those usually 
accepted in England. As we turn over the pages we como across many familiar words and 
phrases which find no place in the Oxford Dictionary, although many of them, especially 
since the period of the South African War, aro fairly common even in England. Without 
attempting to criticise the derivation of some of the words, given by Mr. Pettman, such for 
example as the universal “tickey,” it may be said that they are unusually interesting and 
display a deep knowledge of South African history and conditions. Moreover, Mr. Pettman 
quotes extensively from South African books, magazines, and newspapers in which tho words 
have been used. His book is a work of erudition showing careful and prolonged iftvestiga- 
tion and a close acquaintance with South African literature. Although it is neither perfect 
nor exhaustive, it is a book which must be heartily welcomed not only as a contribution 
to philology but as a work which embodies much information that would otherwise he 
entirely unobtainable. 


The Directory and Chronicle for China, Japan, Corea, Indo-China, Straits Settlements, Malay 
States, Siam, Netherlands India, Borneo, the Philippines, &c. Royal 8vo. Pp. 1830. 
Hong Kong and London: “Hong Kong Daily Press.” 1913. 


The fifty-first issue of this well-known and indispensable reference book and directory 
of the Far East fully maintains the high standard set in former editions. The first portion 
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contains the text of all the important conventions and treaties between the countries of 
Eastern Asia and European Powers, and is followed by a mass of information, such as 
Orders in Council, the Rules of the Supremo Court in China, Port Regulations, etc., affecting 
foreign residents in China and Japan. ‘The directory and gazetteer cover practically every 
settlement in the East. An important feature of the work is the maps and plans of cities, 


The Year Book of Australia for 1913. Edited and compiled by Walter C. Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. Maps. Pp. 798. Sydney: Year Book of Australia and Publishing Co. London : 
Gordon & Gotch, Ltd., 15 St. Bride Street, E.C. 

Opens with a review of the financial position and the events of the year 1912. The 
statistical and general information has been thoroughly revised and brought to date. 


Official South African Municipal Year Book, 1913. Crown Svo. Pp. xxx-564. Cape Town: 
Francis G. Page, P.O. Box 1136. 46 ozs. 

This excellent and well-compiled year book is edited by Messrs. W. P. M. Henderson, 
Assistant Town Clerk of Durban and Francis G. Pay, of Capetown. It contains an exhaus- 
tive survey of municipal enterprises in South Africa, an account of the municipalities 
and sections relating to fire protection, tramway undertakings, water supply, and libraries. 


Kagwa, Sir Apolo.—Hkitabo Mya Basekabaka Bebuganda. 12mo. Pp. x-340. London: 
Nuzac & Co. 1912. 12 ozs.—4s. 
A history of the Kings of *Buganda, Bunyoro, Koki, Toro, and Ankole, written in the 
Buganda language by Sir Apolo Kagwa, one of the Regents of Uganda during the minority 
of the Kabaka. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
H 


Land and the Woman in Canada.—A copy of UNITED Empire has just reached me 
containing an address given under this heading by Miss Binnie-Clark at the Royal 
Colonial Institute on April 8. 

Canada has already suffered severely at the hands of certain English journalists, 
who have galloped through the Dominion, gathered a sketchy and often totally erroneous 
view of the prevailing conditions, and returned home to write misleading accounis 
of the state of affairs and the opportunities awaiting the adventurous men and women 
who seek their fortunes in her provinces. She has suffered severely through the 
unscrupulous misuse of her natural advantages at the hands of certain real estate 
firms who haye advertised land for sale to the unsuspecting Britisher and induced 
him to buy at high prices often in totally unsuitable localities. But one is not surprised 
when one reads the highly-coloured accounts of the ignorant and the land shark. 
What is very surprising is to find a woman of Miss Binnie-Clark’s experience solemnly 
putting forward such propositions as that any woman on a capital of £100 can buy 
a five-acre farm in close proximity to Victorie, B.C., and through her single-handed 
efforts not only procure for herself a living, clothing, and shelter, but also with a 
holiday, and at the end of twenty years emerge triumphantly with a capital of £5000. 
_ Now, to begin with (and I think any real estate agent who knows anything about 
eae land will bear me out) land in the neighbourhood of any such town as 

ictoria is far beyond the reach of any purchaser with barely £100 capital, and if it 
were possible to obtain a farm for so small an initial payment as one hundred dollars, 
the mortgage would be of such magnitude and tho annual interest so heavy that 
no one could possibly hope to make both ends meet, and clear off the mortgage as 
well." Again Miss Binnie-Clark speaks of a shack which is to cost one hundred dollars 
and yet provide a woman with a winter and summer home. I have enquired amongst 
men who know the cost of lumber and building and they tell me that it is not 
possible to build a garage for one car under a cost of four or five hundred dollars, 
consequently the home would have to be of a very primitive description indeed. — 

Miss Clark speaks of the proceeds from a single cow providing the owner with 
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asiik and butter, and leaving a surplus over for sale which will bring in a revenue 4 
of seven dollars a week. It would be a very remarkable cow which would yield i 
twelve quarts a day for anything but a very few weeks, and no cow milks all the Y 
year round; also it would not pay to deliver milk in such small quantities and no i 
dealer would collect it for the same reason. Í 

Miss Binnie-Clark allows nothing whatever for furniture or cooking utensils, yet 
a stove (and a good one) at any rate would be an absolute necessity not only for 4 
cooking but for heating purposes: a good combined cooker and heater costs from 
twenty-five dollars upwards, and even the most simple form of living requires something 
in the way of kettles and pots. 

Then Miss Binnie-Clark allows one hundred dollars only for out-buildings, seed, 
tools, etc. To keep a cow, pigs, and chickens, she would want separate shelters for 
all three, as well as a tool shed of some kind, and from my own experience I should 
put down the estimate for tools, and stable outfit alone at not Jess than three hundred 
dollars, seeing that there must be shovels, brooms, buckets, feeding troughs, watering 
utensils, as well as the dairy requisites in the way of pans, pails and strainers, and 
a few carpenter’s tools are an absolute necessity on a farm as well as the necessary 
gardening implements. 

I question very much what would be the physical Health of any man or woman 
who depended entirely on flour, eggs, milk and butter, and undertook such hard 
manual work as is compulsory in the working of even a five-acre farm; and flour with- 
out any leavening or the addition of a few groceries is not a very digestible diet. 

What applies to the five-acre farm and the £100 capital applies fairly equally to 
the fifty-acre farm or the one of 100 acres. With only a small initial cash payment 
and the balance left on mortgage with an annual interest to meet, and with land at 
the price it is at present near any sort of a market, the struggle to make ends meet 
would be a desperately hard one, and only those who are misled by such over-coloured 
promises would venture to take the risk. 

Miss Binnie-Clark allows practically nothing in any of her estimates for labour ; 
she never hints at the possibility of a bad season, of the possible extra expense and 
damage arising from storms or insect pests which are too prevalent in all parts of 
Canada. She makes no allowance for possible illness or accident to owner or to stock, 
yet such are constantly occurring—cows fall off in their milk for no particular reason, 
hens (as I know to my cost) refuse to lay just when eggs are at their dearest, and 
farm work is hard and unremitting. Day in and day out animals must be fed, cows 
must be milked, horses must be groomed, and stables must be cleaned, and to me the 
suggestion that a solitary woman should attempt single handed to undertake such 
work is appalling. 

Miss TBinnie-Clark says that she considers any woman with a little training can 
seed and harrow, cultivate and plough. I should say myself that not one woman in ; 
a thousand is physically fit for such work—certainly not one English woman in a 
thousand. No Canadian woman would dream of attempting it. Moreover, even if 3 
women are capable of undertaking the actual manual work of a farm, I question very 6 
much whether it is desirable that they should do so, and whether such occupations / 
would tend to produce a very desirable type of woman. Also Canada does not want 
women in the fields, but she badly wants women in their own sphere, that is as° wives, K 
mothers, cooks, servants, stenographers, teachers and nurses. Surely there is sufficient 
opening here for women without turning themselves into farm labourers. The. ides d 
seems the more curious because in Canada women do not work in the fields (that is 
Canadian women), though they do an enormous amount of work in their houses, and 
Canadian men have a great aversion to seeing women engaged in outdoor occupations. 
In all matters of housekeeping Canadian women excel their British sisters, being (e 
.the wealthiest of them) perfectly capable of doing the entire work of their houses 
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their own hands if occasion arises and entirely independent of servants, while from my 
recollection of my own countrywomen there are very few of them who care to under- 
take such duties, regarding it as derogatory (as they do). I ask, therefore, is it less 
derogatory or more pleasureable to clean out cowhouses and feed pigs? Both these 
occupations are to my mind singularly revolting ones, and I speak from personal 
experience. 

We don’t want women farmers in Canada—we do want sensible, capable women to 
fill the other gaps in the rapidly increasing population, and it is a thousand pities if 
women or men either are led away by such erroneous estimates of the cost of living 
and the expenditure of labour as are contained in Miss Binnie-Clark’s paper. 

Yours, &e., 
BEATRICE M. SHaw 
(Mrs. Donald Shaw). 


Toronto, June 30, 1913. 
II. 

In the June number of, Untrep Emrirr there is an article by Miss Binnie- 
Clark, entitled “ Land and the-Woman in Canada,” which the executive of the Vancouver 
Island Development League considers merits some comment. 

Without taking issue with Miss Binnie-Clark as to other parts of Canada than 
Victoria and Vancouver Island, and not questioning her good faith in the matter, 
she is mistaken in her assumptions as to what can be done with one hundred guineas, 
say five hundred dollars, by a woman who wishes to enter into farming on Vancouver 
Island. Cleared land cannot be bought in the neighbourhood of an industrial population, 
or within feeding distance of Victoria for less than two to four hundred dollars an 
acre according to character of, and situation, say ten to fifteen miles from Victoria 
and I do not know any one who would sell five acres at such figures with a cash 
payment of only one hundred dollars. I do not know of any kind of a “shack” which 
would cost less than $300; nor anyone who would break and put land in shape 
for five dollars an acre; nor any butcher who would kill and cut up pigs for a dollar 
apiece at a distance from a town. No mention is made for expenses in delivering 
milk, eggs, etc., to her customers in Miss Binnie-Clark’s estimates. 

To sum up: the sum mentioned of five hundred dollars would be practically 
useless to a woman farmer on Vancouver Island with which to buy land, erect a 
house suitable to live in, break up and put into shape for crops five acres, purchase 
the necessary furniture for her home, dig a well, buy fowls, seed for crops, feed 
for fowls, buy a cow and pigs, and provide feed for these, buy farm implements, buy 
a horse and wagon to deliver her produce; and, in short, provide for a farm of 
five acres and all the necessaries, including those named, which a woman would have 
to get in order to carry on such a farm. ‘The isolated instances of men or women 
who succeed with five hundred dollars, or five dollars, or even five shillings, only 
demonstrates the rule that the majority must have a reasonable amount of money, 
as well as experience, to succeed. 

With the highest respect for Miss Binnie-Clark’s abilities as a writer, lecturer, and 
practigal farmer in the Prairie Provinces, her assumptions as to what a woman can 
do in the vicinity of Victoria or on Vancouver Island with a capital of $500 are 
incorrect and misleading. 
$ Yours, &c., 

ERNEST MCGAFFEY 
(Secretary, Vancouver Island Development League). 


Victoria, B,C., July 10, 1913. 
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Britons Under Foreign Flags.—Let me begin by expressing my keen appreciation 
of the fascinatingly interesting material you serve up month by month for the delectation 
and inspiration of Imperialists the world over. Some of us are surrounded by not 
too friendly critics of Britain and British systems, and it is a joy to get in line with 
the vibrations that radiate from the Royal Colonial Institute. 

The apathy of certain classes of Britishers towards their great heritage is often 
commented upon in your journal. And this is the subject of my letter. There is not 
a sufficiently keen look out kept for enthusiastic, ardent patriots. We do not seek 
out devoted servants and place them in useful Imperial positions. Because he is the 
son of his father is often sufficient reason for giving a man an important position 
that needs self-sacrifice, enthusiasm and brains. 

I organised a dinner in New York for men who served through the Boer War. 
We sat down twenty-five strong, yet not one of us was working for the Empire under 
the British flag though all of us wished we were able to do so. In my own family 
four brothers went to that war out of five sons; the eldest, a clergyman, remaining 
at home, like my father, to preach patriotism from his pulpit. One of us is still 
in the service. One is idle after service in South Africa, Somaliland and Nigeria. 
At the age of thirty-five he is shelved though deeply devoted to the Empire. It is true 
he had a spell of ill-health after tropical service which justified temporary shelving 
but he is now in perfect condition. As for myself, I have been trying for years 
to break into Imperial polities within the Empire. I can earn a large income in the 
United States yet all my efforts to serve the Empire in Canada have proved unavailing. 
I am a journalist, I have capital, sufficient to make a start in the Dominion, yet 
I cannot get into touch with any journal owner anxious to expand, to whom $15,000 
or $20,000 plus an active and experienced partner would be useful. 

Now. what is wanted is a board of assistance. There are such for the artisan, 
the skilled and unskilled labourer and for the time expired service man. But the 
middle class man, who is an equally desirable citizen and filled, I venture to say, 
with more patriotism than the class above him or below him, is left without assistance. 

It should be possible to have a permanent register of openings for small and large 
capitalists ; for employers seeking trustworthy men and for men seeking trustworthy 
employers. 

Canada, particularly, is arrived at a critical period. Thousands are entering the 
Dominion. We must see to it that the right men fill that great territory. Traditions 
must be preserved. Let us observe the lesson set by the Republic to the immediate 
south where the ancient tradition inherited from the Motherland has gone by the 
board leaving lawlessness behind, and where “get results” is the motto for the 
guidance of its populace. 

Yours, &ce., 
IMPERIAL PATRIOT. 
New York, July 27. 


Greetings from Overseas.—I notice on page 661 of the August number of UNITEE 
EMPIRE, ré “ Greetings from Overseas,” that Barbados is omitted. I take this opportunity 
of letting the Fellows (Masonic and otherwise) know that a Message of “ Fréfternal 
Greetings ” was telegraphed. 

Yours, e 
E. GOULBURN SINCKLER, 
Hon. Corres. Secretary. 


[The Editor will be glad to receive correspondence, which should be typewritten 
ifepossible, but he cannot undertake to reply to letters or return articles.] 
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NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE BEEN ELECTED : 


Resident Fellows (34) : ie 3 
Philip Carter, Henry W. Cave, M.A., George Croll, Jonathan Leslie Dean, Thomas FF 
Dykes, G. Sherwood Foster, Richard Nelson Gale, Douglas L. Harvey, the Right Hon, 
Lord Inverclyde, George Frederick Kingham, Berthold Kitzinger, Bryan Lee Leesmith, { 
Sir Aston Lister, J.P., James William Little, the Right Hon. Lord Loch, D.S.O., M. V.O., 
Henry V. Lushington, R. A. H. MacFarland, Laynhtan...de Breton Mount, Charles E. 


Mumford, Arthur P. Newton, M.A., Frederick A, Hye, „Pii, Major-General G. R. i 
Roberts, Herbert M. Robertson, Arthur F: Robinson, Joseph B. Robinson, Robert Rule, | 
Captain Alexander Simpson, Cyril E. FPlwaites, A. B. Tucker, Hewry M. Veale, Lieutenant R 
Richard B. Ward, R.N., Rear-Admiral Sir George Warrenden Bart K.O. VO. CBS | 
\ 
| 
} 


George G. White, Earl Winterton, Le. 09,0089 K p \ 
£ tl 


3 


Non-resident Fellows (201): i J e f 
Emile M. J. de Abrew. Abeyestyhé (Ceylon), Karl W. Aldridgs"\ Iphodesia), William i 
P. Allan (Gold Coast), God‘rey R. H,°Anderson (Canada), Wilias Agilerson (Australia), | 
the Rev. R. O. Armsirong (Canada), Gani Arnott (South Arries Geog Ascoli (Gautemala), N 
Thomas Ballantyne (South Africa), Eric, G. Barkers a (Sié ra done), George H. Barr g 
(Canada), Francis Bartlett (Australia), L. ‘A. Willem Beck B. (South Africa), Willie 
G. Beeston (Argentine), Hugh Bell (Rhodesia), Charles H. Bennett (Rhodesia) Reginald t 
A. V. Bennet (Canada), Brian E. V. Bernard (South Africa), John G. M. Bernard y 
(South Africa), Richard H. Blamey (Argentine), Patrick R. Boyd (Argentine), Robert 
C. Boyle (Canada), Fitzhardinge W. Brooker (Argentine), John L. Bruce (Rhodesia), 
William J. Bucklow (Australia), Vincent P. Burke (Newfoundland), George R. Byrne 
(Australia), E. W. Cade (Ceylon), A. E. Caldicott (Ceylon), Donald Campbell (Australia), Í 
Dr. Andrew R. D. Carberry (New Zealand), A. Cavendish (Malay States), George A. \ 
Champion (South Africa), Ronald L. Cliff (Canada), Frank W. Clunie (Argentine), va 
Frederick W. Coates, M.D. (Canada), Harold A. Cowes (Argentine), S. H. Cripps | 
(Argentine), the Rev. Charles Croucher (Canada), Lieutenant E. C. Crow-Baker, RN. 
(Canada), Thomas H. Davies (Australia), Harry De Little (Australia), Allan Dennison 
(Canada), Major Edward T. Dixon (Jamaica), Walter D. Downes (Rhodesia), 
Joseph J. Dowson (Argentine), Ernest D. Drabble (Argentine), J. T. Duffy (Uganda), fi 
Norman C. Duncan (Southern Nigeria), Dr. H. M. Bagleden (South Africa), H. C. J 
Eckhardt (Malay States), Edward H. Embley (Australia), R. G. Evans (Malay States), f 
Captain Calvin P. Fee (Canada), John Findlay (Canada), Hugo Fleischmann (Guatemala), % 
Alfred N. Foot (South Ajrica), Harold Ford (Argentine), Philip A. Foy (Argentine), 
George H. Gamble (Argentine), N. M. Gepp (Northern Nigeria), R. Armsworth Gilbert Ai 
(Gold Coast), Alfred J. Goode (Argentine), Anthony L. H. Gotley (Rhodesia), Edmund N, 
Gray (Rhodesia), John H. Greene (Argentine), Dr. John Halahan (Argentine), Arnold 
L. an der Halden (Hamburg). Lieutenant L. J. Hall, R.N.R. (Southern Nigeria), Kenneth 
Hamilton (Northern Nigeria), Harold C. Hardy (Rhodesia), H. Harris-Robson (New 
Zealand), Douglas Hawkesley (Rhodesia), William A. C. Henderson (Russia), Henry Á 
Herrington (Rhodesia), Sydney Hicks (Australia), Daniel B. Hinson (Gold Coast), Samuel iN 
B. J. Howarth (British East Africa), W. O. Hughes (Northern Nigeria), Cyril B. 
Bryndune Jack (Canada), David R. Jack (Canada), William M. Jermyn, Edward iH 
Pe Jones (Australia), Captain John A. Jones (Singapore), Thomas F. Josephson, J.P. 
(Australia), F. D. O. B. Juta (South Africa), Gabriel C. Kennard (Argentine), Albert 
Kingcott (Argentine), F. A. Knowles (Uganda), Harloe J. Knox (Switzerland), William 
A. Krabbé (Argentine), Alfred Lawrence (Argentine), H. Martin Leake (India), Frederick | 
C. Lee (Argentine), Hilary H. Leng (Argentine), L. W. S. Long (Gold Coast), F. 0. | 
Loos, J.P. (Ceylon), E. W. Lowe (South Africa), William Henry MacArthur, M.R.C.V.S. 
(Straits Settlements), Ian Macdonald (Canada), Hugh R. MacGregor (Argentine), Norman 
Mackenzie, K.O. (Canada), Christopher McRae (Canada), Frank W. Margrett (Siam), 
= F. C. Marshall (Malay States), T. H. Maskew (West Africa), John D. Mather (Canada), 
= Thomas J. Matters (Australia), Simon Mayer (Australia), Robert Melville (Hamtlurg), 
Lieutenant J. G. Moore (Argentine), John A. Morrison (South Africa), the. Hon. Latthew 
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L. Méss, K.C. (Australia), James Musgrave (Argentine), Manfred Nathan (South Africa), 

Marmaduke Nelson-Ward (Argentine), B. Nunn (Straits Settlements), Denis J. F. 
y UO VPonaghue, L.R.C.S.I., D.P.H. (Gold Coast), Thomas W. B. Oneal, M.A. (Barbados). 
ca p. D. B. Openshaw (Malay States), Thomas A. Owen (Brazil), Aubrey M. Page (Northern 
: \ qigeria), Jules Pairandeau (British Guiana), the Rev. Hoani Parata (New Zealand), 
4 douglas Inglis Parnell (Australia), W. H. Patterson (Gold Coast), Henry W. Peard, M.B. 
Arges d Stine), John E. Pearson (South Africa), Thomas R. Pearson (Canada), Ernest 
1, Pest » Deod (Canada), Alfred M. Peters (Canada);-J. S. Porter (Sierra Leone), Captain 
Yharles © - 4 “3, Poulet (South Africa), Arthur H. Poulton (Argentine), Charles G. E. Powell- 
Tones (ASS G. Bt am), F. G. Pratt (Northern Nigeria), Harold M. Quigley (South Africa), James 


si 


Ramsay å DaArgentine), Charles T. Raynes (Argentine), Jolm Reidie (Hong Kong), 
Tasting Rhodes (Malay States), David G. Roberts (Gold Coast), C. Kay Robertson 
Argen, pire) Arthur Roddick (Mexico), Arthur G. Rogers (Argentine), C. P. Roscoe 
Phd .esia), H. S. Rosenthal (Gold Coast), Edward Rowe (South Africa), Harold Ridges 
phen i ree (South Africa), F. G. Sargood (Australia), Arthur Savage (San Salvador), Charles 


| M. Scallon (Argentine), Douglas W. Sibbald (Argentine), John O. Sidebottom (Argentine), 
Waldo Skillings (Canada), John Henry Skinner (South Africa), Graham N. Smit (Canada), 
Charles Smith (Ceylon), H. H. Smith (Canada), Charles Soane (Argentine), Max Sonnen- 
berg (South Africa), G. A. Stanley (Hast Africa), William C. Steven (Argentine), Kenneth 
A. Silevens (Singapore), the Rev. J. W. Stewart (Canada), Philip H. Straw (Argentine), 
Major Hugh O. Swanston (Southern Nigeria), H. McCoan Thornhill (British East Africa), 
i Richard Tobin (Australia), George K. R. Totton (New Zealand), Vernon Travers (Gold 
y Coast), Arthur E. Tremenheere (North Borneo), Walter G. Trotter (Switzerland), H. W. 
\ Tongss (South Africa), Charles E. F. Vale (Argentine), Hubert J. T. K. Waldron 
(Argentine), John R. Walpole (Malay States), Thomas H. Walmsley (Northern Nigeria), 
G. F. Ward (Malay States), George B. Warner (South Africa), Peter J. Wasaung (South 
Africa), Stanley D. Watcham (British East Africa), Arthur C. Watson (Australia), Joseph 
C. Watson (Argentine), A. E. Weatherhead (Uganda), Richard ©. Webb (New Zealand), 
Reginald Weeks (British Bast Africa), Charles H. Weston (New Zealand), Ernest A. 
Weston (Northern Nigeria), Percival F. Whittall (Gold Coast), F. A. Wijeyesekera (Ceylon), VG 
Charles F. J. Williamson (Hamburg), Henry Wilmot (Canada), Harry W. Windle (Canada), 
Sir Francis R. Wingate, G.C.V.0., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (Khartoum), Kenneth S. With, 
Ralph R. Wood, B.A. (Newfoundland), Robert H. Wood (Philippines), G. Alexander 
) Wright (California), E. J. Wyndham (South Africa), Robert W. Yule (Rhodesia). 


Associates (53) : 

Pi B. M. Allen, Dennison W. Allport, Miss Annie C. Anderson (New Zealand), Mrs. 

cae Lo 5 F. Bisset Archer, Mrs. E. M. Bernard (South Africa). Mrs. Henry Birchenough, Mrs. 

Ts Cecil Boyle, Miss Ethel M. Boyle (Canada). Mrs. M. H. Brahe, Lady Chelmsford, Francis 

Y J. Collinson, F.R.G.S., Samuel Cookson, Guy G. Croft, Miss E. M. Darbyshire (Argentine), 

Captain Harry D. Doughty, Madame Ellis: Browne (Canada), W. B. Finch, W. E. Frost, 

7 Frederick L. Gardner, John G. Gilbert, Captain Edward J, D. Gordon, Mrs. ©. W. 
Ao Dutton Green (South Australia), Mrs. R. Greenwood, Miss Joan Hamilton (Canada), ` 

{ Hubert C. Harris, Mrs. Lawrence Hartshorn (Canada), Mrs. Gwendoline Hay (South 

ae | Africa), Miss C. Hendry (Canada), Mrs. Amy Hill, Mrs. Edith Holt, Mrs. S. Hungerford, 

} John W. G. Kealey, Mrs. N. K. Krabbé (Argentine), Miss M. F. Legate (Canada), the 

tea Rev. R. Markes, Mrs. Charles B. Marriott, Colonel Charles Marson, Mrs. Marjory Marson, 

Miss J. Park, Mrs. Edith Phayre, Miss Rachel Pye, Mrs. H. W. Ramsay Fanshawe, 

i? \ Lawrence Rawstorne, Mrs. J. T. Raynes (Argentine). Miss Esther Ross (Argentine), E. 
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Ross, Mrs. M. O. Sanderson, Mrs. W. T. Snell, Mrs. L. M. Thompson, Urs. A.-*Tre, 
Mi. Ruth Watson, Miss Mary E. Webster. W. Weller, the Rev. William L. Wilson, M.A. 


B a 
E BADGE FOR FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES. 
‘ ED h It has been decided, in response to the desire of Fellows in various parts of the Emp 


~ that badges of Fellowship and Associateship of the Institute shall be issued to those 

me desire to show their connection with the work in which the Institute is engaged 

Badge will consist of a miniature jewel representing the crest of the Institute in 
o i i 
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enamel for Fellows, and silver and enamel for Associates, and can be attached to the dresi 
or watch chain. The Badge will be supplied to Fellows and Associates, at a cost of 3s. eat*_ 
or in the form of a brooch at a cost of 4s. each, upon application being made to the Secret! i 
of the Institute. Á ae 

a y 


USE OF THE NAME OF THE INSTITUTE. "y 


In consequence of breaches of Rule 17 having been reported to the Counoil frog bs tin 
to time, it is considered advisable to oall the attention of Fellows to the terms of tf. sa 


question :— fera. ` | 
N 
$ 


- circular, letter, report, correspondence, or document of a busiiiéss chaser’ 


intended for publication, or any prospectus of a public;compeany.” ny he 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF COLONIAL TOWNS, SCENERY, &c. 


As it is desired to form a collection of photographs of the chief towns and scenery of the 
various Colonies for referenc» purposes. donations are invited from Fellows and others. 


` : > 4 
aor PHOTOGRAPHS OF FELLOWS. — i 
Messrs. Maull and Fox, of 187 Piccadilly, London, W., are the official photographers I\ om 
the Royal Colonial Institute. i ja), \ ae 
j á 
D ‘th; | \ $ 
it: TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE NUMBER. | \ a 
Inland Telegrams: “ Recital Westrand London.’* Cables: “ Recital London.’’ ‘Telegrams $ Í 
for any individual Fellow should be addressed c/o “ Recital London.’’ | 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 5537 (two lines). 
i < Joon š Ti H 
UNITED EMPIRE—JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE. i) 
Communications respecting advertisements intended for insertion in tho Journal should | 4 
be addressed to Mr. A. H. Pook, Advertisement Manager. 
Covers for binding the monthly issues will be supplied at a cost of ls. 6d. | K 
Bound volumes of UnrreD Emperre for the year 1912 can now bo obtained by Fellows and p A 


Associates of the Institute at a -cost of 7s. 6d. each. In the event of these being forwarded 
by post there will be an extra charge of 6d. anywhere within the United Kingdom. and | 
` Is. 6d. to places out of the United Kingdom. 


The Index for 1912, with title-page for purpose of binding, is now available, and will be / TAY 5 
issued to Fellows and Associates on application. i i 
*,* All communications for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor at the Institute. b 
S The Editor does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. pi 
N r 
N ano in 
S ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES. t 
M ARRIVALS, 


f 


| Judge J. W. Barth (British Bast Africa), C. A. Birtwhistle (Nigeria), L. H. Boileau (Falkland 
Islands), E. G. Broadrick (Malay States), M. A. Bruce (Gold Coast Colony), O. M. Burmester 
_ (Canada), Capt. F. Byng-Hall (Nigeria), H. F. Campbell-Johnston (South Africa), A. R. Canning f)? 
(Nigeria), Capt. H. B. M. Coghill (Sierra Leone), [on A. S. Cooke (Northern Rhodesia), Reel.” 
Corbett (Malay States), A. J. Crosby (South Africa), James Donnelly (Gold Coast Colony), Dr: 
(aa 


A 
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qlames D. Donnelly (Gold Coast Colony), Capt. J. J. Doyle, Feargus Dwyer, 
E Allerbeck (New Zealand), H. H. Goulter (Canada), E. A. Grannum (Mauritius), 
Cam" igeria), H. C. Hodgson (Sierra Leone), A. D. P. H ughes (Gold Coast Colony), t 
{ew Zealand), H. T. King (British Guiana), A. B. Loram (Natal), Gordon Maclean \ 
Irnest E. McDonald (Cyprus), Oliver Marks (Malay States), Alfred Otter (Gold Coast t 
/ L. D. Pickford (Nigeria), N. Danvers Power (Philippine Islands), A. G. Pruden (Argen 
$ T, D. Reece (Gold Coast Colony), A. C. Ridsdale (Nigeria), Reginald, J. B. Ross (Nigeria 


mee tg _L. A. Russell (Nigeria), H. Jasper Smith (South Africa), Percival Stevens (Trinidad), Capt. 
A si G. Stonor (Sierra Leone), J. L. Tancock (Ceylon), Albert Tilley (South Africa), Hon. Alexande 
5 + ‘South Africa). á 
i aie j ; DEPARTURES. 
A X W. ©. A'Rockett (New South Wales), W. J. Ansell, I.S.O. (Cyprus), Hon. W. L. Bailliew 
ae: Victoria), Geoffrey Barrett (Cyprus), Stanley Bartlett (Rhodesia), F. J. Bayley (Mexico), Wm. 
EA Beit (Queensland), A. J#Broad (Mauritius); R. E. Burns (Gold Coast Colony), J. A. Burt (New 
: Zealand), H. A. Carbutt (South Africa), Chief-Justice W. M. Carter (Uganda), J. C. Casson 
z... 3 (Nyasaland), W. G. Cocks (South Africa), A. J. Cooper (India), J. C. Corbin (Nigeria), G. B. 


a * Corderoy (South Africa), H. B. Corderoy (South Africa), Dr. G. P. D’ Amico (Gold Coast Colony), 
7 C. G. H. Davis (British Guiana), J. Burit Davy (South Africa), J. T. Dela Mothe (Grenada), 


miy W. E. Dorsett (Canada), E. Du Boulay (Cyprus), Alister Duncan (China), W. K. Duncombe 
ve / (Nigeria), A. D. Easterbrook (Nyasaland), W. P. Ebbels (Mauritius), Lieut. Col. J. T. Fothering- 
ai ham. M.D. (Canada), G. F. Garrard (Victoria), N. M. Goculdas (India), J. S. Goodacre (Gold 
\ Coast Colony), A. D. Hamlyn (Nigeria), P. F. Hart (New South Wales), C. E. Hawes (Ceylon), 
——““pyer (Canada), W. H. Freer Hill (Nigeria), C. H. Hilliard (South Africa), A. H. Hodges 


(S Nigeria), T. Hyde (Nigeria), F. J. Irwin (South Australia), H. R. Jenkins (New Zealand), 
y H Dr. Fleming Jones (Papua), Merton King (New Hebrides), Jan H. Koens (Gold Coast Colony), ] 
è A J. Kramer (South Africa), W. S. Lake (Sierra Leone), George Land (U.S.A.), F. H. Layman 7 
* (Rhodesia), Sir Frederick Lugard, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. (Nigeria), Dr. Wm. Macdonald ` 
(South Africa), Dr. W. F. Macfarlane (Nigeria), J. P. D. Makin (Canada), E. I. Moon (Mexico), 
John D. Morton (Rhodesia), F. J. Ney (Canada), J. H. Opet (Cameroons), W. F. O'Toole tNigéria) 
A. W. Pearse (New South Wales), Mrs. Pereria (South Australia), P. D. H. Piers (Nyasaland 


$ J. W. Posselt (Rhodesia), A. C. Reeve (Sierra Leone), W. McGregor Ross (British East Afri: | 
E J. E. Schloss (New Zealand), Claud Severn (Hong Kong), Richard Sharpe (Liberia), Proj. 

} C. A. M. Smith (Hong Kong), M. Sneider (South Africa), Milton Sproule (Canada), M. S. j 

{ Straight (Canada), W. A. Thompson (Falkland Islands), E. P. Trebeck (New South Wales), 


P. C. Trebeck (New South Wales), E. Trevenen (Rhodesia), S. Van Breda (South Africa), 
J. Van Praagh (South Africa), H. B. Harcourt Vernon (Canada), Hubert Walton (South Africa), 
H. H. Whitehead (Canada), Capt. R. Wilkin (India). 
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enamel for Fellows, ©” peprom 
` + +» D FORD. 

or watch chain. The yx, Esq., YORK. 

or in the form of a brcartyon, LL.D., BOURNEMOUTH. 


2 i LIQ., LOUTER, Lrxcs. 
of the Institute. SST PE Bare. 


,OSSETEY.D, WARRINGTON. 
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CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


Union of South Africa—continued. 
Natat: G. CHURTON Cotzins, ESQ., DURBAN, 
A. E. Loram, ESQ., PIETERMARITZBURG. 
E. W. NoyceE, ESQ., BOSCOBELLO. 
OrRaNGE FRER STATE: 
TRANSVAAL: F. C. STURROOK, ESQ., 10 GENERAL 
Minaya BUILDINGS, JOHANNESBURG. 


AILTON, ESQ., C.M.G., PURLEY. S. C. A. COSSER, ESQ., PRETORIA. 
- ONTIFEX, ESQ., WINOHESTER. Argentine: Wm. WARDEN, Esq., BUENOS Arras, ~. E 
In consest Purvis, Es2., TORQUAY. W. B. Harpine GREEN, Esq., Banta Branoa, © | 
to time, i**I-LoR HERBERT SHAW, NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE. | Bechuanaland Protectorate: W. H. W. Mugen s t F f 
. ? AS SPEAK, ESQ., KIRTON, BOSTON. ESQ., FRANOISTOWN. J Ang: = 
questio ninion of Canada :— Bahamas: Harcourt G. Marcom, Esq., K.C. = |f 
47 R. B. Bennerr, EsQ., K.C., M.P., Carcary. Barbados: E. G.-SINOKLER, ESQ. ¢ 4 4 {i z 
D Hox. Corm H. CAMPBELL, K.C., WINNIPEG. | Bermuda: Hox. Heney,Looxwarp, HAMILTON | : Ab 8 
r s A. R. CREELMAN, ESQ., K.C., MONTREAL. Borneo: G. C. IRVING, Esos SANDAKAN. s ag j | 
| b Hox. D. M. Esrets, K.C., M.L.A., Vicrorta, | Brazil: CHARLES O. Kenyon, ESQ., Santogmye y Í 3 
$ BRITISH COLUMBIA. Henry L. WHEATLEY, Esq., Rio DE JÁN S a i f q 
R. FITZRANDOLPH, FREDERICTON, NEw Brunswick. | British East Africa : ALPXANDEE Davis, E69.. N} N i Af - 
|i Sm Sanprorp FLEMING, K.C.M.G., OTTAWA. | Maor E. H. M. LEGGETT, D.S.O., MósxBasa. A a! | 
f CRAWFORD GORDON, ESQ., WINNIPEG. | British Guiana: Hox. J. J. NUNAN, GEORGETO. \ i] 
| W. Lawson Grant, ESQ., KINOSTON. British Honduras: H. Dexs Puiturs, Es? \ i | 
f C. FEEDERICx HAMILTON, ESQ., OTTAWA. 4 Burma: Captain W. Srvaer: (Beri. aay A 
l Ernest B. ©. Hanrxatox, Esq., M.D., VIOTORL, Ceylon : R. H. Fescuson, sq. B.A.,(acting),Coromzo: NS E3 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Chile : F. BRuor Norton, ESQ., VALPARAISO. ee J 
RecsaLn V. Harris, Esq., Hatrrax, Nova Soorta. | Cyprus: J. R. Homes, Esq., Nicosia. ay’ ie 
Lr.-Con. Ti. A. C. HOSMER, VIEDEN, MANITOBA. Egypt: E. B. Brerr, ESQ., SUEZ. > s 
MaJoR Flersert D. HULME, VANCOUVER, BRITISH | — H. BoyD-CARPENTER, EsQ., M.A., CAIRO. ? i 
Co.o”..BIA. Falkland Islands: H.E., W. L. ALLARDYOm, ESQ., $ 
}. E. J ESON, ESQ., PETERPSRO, ONTARIO; C.M.G. Dron. 
zoNAED W. Just, ESQ., MONTREAL. Federated Malay States: W. Lanom CoNLay, ESQ., 
i V. KERR, ESQ., REGMA. Fiji: C. A. La Tovucuz Broveu, Esa, LL.B., | 
Joux A. MoDovuaatt, ESQ., EDMONTON. M.B. 3 ij 
Cart. J. MOKINERY, BASSANO, ALBEBTA. [TABIO. France: Sm Joun Pitter, Paris. > A 
J. PRESOOTT MERBITT, ESQ., ST. CATHERINES, Ox- Gambia: Hon. E. A. Humm, B.A. X E | 
T. J. PARKES, ESQ., SHERBROOKE, QUEBEO. [TARIO. Gibraltar: W. J. Satiust-Saurs, ESQ. Di aas 
Lr.-Cot. W. N. PoxrTtoN, K.C., BELLEVILLE, Ox- Gold Coast Colony: Carr. C. H. Ansmracn, C.M.G. 
Lr.-Cor. S. W. Ray, PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO. D.S.O., NORTHERN TERRITORIES. \! 
M. H. Ricuxry, Esq., DANVILLE, QUEBEO. C. S. Craven, ESQ., ACORA. | 
i Isaao A. Roxsrysox, ESQ., BRANDON, MANITOBA. Guatemala: Carr. G. W. R. JENKINS. } 
E- F. M. Soranpers, ESQ., SASKATOON. | Holland: J. M. PRILLEVITZ, ESQ., LEEUWARDEN, 
C. S. Scorr, Esq., HAMILTON. | Hong Kong: Hox. H. E. PorLoog, K.C., M.L.C. 
JomxN T. Smarr, EsQ., K.C., TORONTO. India: ŒE. Vivian GABBIEL, Esq., C.V.O., C.S.L, 1 
C. E. SMYTH, ESQ., Mepioinz Har. Simla. pes” f 
H. L. WEBSTER, Esq., LARDER LAKE, ONTARIO. H. N. Hurosixson, Esq.,1.C.S., Lagorm [Assam. 
~ S. J. WILLAMS, ESQ., BERLIN, ONTARIO, GrorcE H. Ormenop, EsQ., M.Inst.C.E., LUMDING 
Coronet A. J. WILKES, K.C., BRANTFOED, ONTARIO. James R. Pearson, Esq., I.C.S., MEERUT. 
Commonwealth of Australia :— Jamaica : Frank CUNDALL, ESQ., KINOSTON. 
F. W. Czoaxesn, Esq., BRewarRrRmNaA, N.S.W. Leeward Islands : Hon. Mr. Justion F. H. Parker, 
W. L. Dooxer, Esq., Sypnzy, N.S.W. Malta: Lr.-CoL. Hon. N. Greon Brusnoarpt, C.V.O. 
Hon. Georgam F. Earp, M.L.C., Newoastiu, New C.M.G. 5 
i Sours WALES. Mauritius : Gztorce Dickson, Esq., Porr Louis. 
b EDWARD A. PETHERIOK, ESQ., MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. | Mexico: CHARLES A. Hakpwickr, ESQ., M.D., 
Sole Epwaep J. J. RODDA, ESQ., MUNGANA, QUEENSLAND. Vera CRUZ. (Sr. Joun’s, 
ls. Hon. W. F. Tayor, M.L.C., M.D., Brispane, | Newfoundland: Hox. Ronerr WATSON, M.E.C., 
QUEENSLAND. [AusTRALIA. | Nigeria: F. Bieser ARCHER, Esq., ZUNGERU. 
Tce J. Epwix Txomas, Esq., ADELAmE, SOUTH Hon. Mr. Justior J. WINKPIELD, CaLaBaR. : 
D'Arcy W. ADDISON, ESQ., HOBART, TASMANIA. ` Northern Rhodesia : Lr.-Cor. A. Sr. HILL GIBBONS, 
* ERANK Brppixes, EsQ., FREMANTLE, WESTERN A. C. HAYTER, ESQ., FORT JAMESON. [INGWERERÐ, 
3 AUSTRALIA. [AvsteaLa. | Nyasaland: A. M. D. TURNBULL, Esq., BLANTYRE, 
k AN B. H. DARBYSHIEE, EsQ., PERTH, WESTERN Panama : CHARLES F. PEEBLES, ESQ. : 
. h Bow. R. FLEMING JONES, M.D., Samarar, Parua. | Peru: Rev. ARCHIBALD NICOL, B.A., Lisa. 
\ ton of New Zealand: Cou. Hon. James | Porto Rico: A. H. NOBLE, ESQ., SAN Juan. 
_ Sl en, M.P., DUNEDIN. Rhodesia : W. D. Corti „EsQ., BULAWAYO. f 
A -g H. TURNBULL, ESQ., WELLINGTON. C. D. FLEMING, ESQ., ooe- f 
= Alix inves C. BOWEN, 3S2..0.~Monviwox—!__Tryomaa Stewart, Eso YYIs, CM., SALISBURY, 
2 Sp a 2 i , O'BRIEN, C.M.G. | 
EE ARRIVALS, S90 Ta ae 


Judge 


= 5 al 1 7 oy ter > 
= . G@. Broadrick (Malay States), M. A. Bruce (Gold Coast Colony), C. M. Burmes 

d EA “hoe. F. Byng-Hall (Nigeria), H. F. Campbell-Johnston (South Africa), A. R. Canning 9), 
p- (Nigeria), Capt. H. B. M. Coghill (Sierra Leone), Ion A. S. Cooke (Northern Rhodesia), For% A ea 


Corbett (Malay States), 


š. - 
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$ 
J. W. Barth. (British East Africa), O. A. Birtwhistle (Nigeria), L. H. Boileau (Falkland E 


A. J. Crosby (South Africa), J ames Donnelly (Gold Coast Colon), Dr. 
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